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INTEODUCTION  TO  VOL.  H. 


The  previous  volume  of  the  History  of  India 
comprised  an  introductory  sketch  of  -the  Vedic 
period,  and  a  condensed  version  of  the  Mahd 
Bhdrata.  The  present  volume  comprises  a  similar 
version  of  the  Ramdyana,  together  with  a  detailed 
review  of  what  is  termed,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  the 
Brahmanic  age. 

The  Rdmdyana  is  the  second  of  the  two  famous 
Epics,  which  have  been  justly  regarded  by  Sanskrit 
scholars,  and  by  the  people  of  India  generally,  as 
the  great  national  treasuries  of  the  traditions  and 
legends  of  the  Hindus.  They  are  indeed  the  re- 
positories of  all  that  has  been  preserved  of  Vedic 
ideas  and  institutions,  as  well  as  the  expression  of 
that  later  Brahmanical  system,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  existing  religion  and  civilization  of  the 
masses,  ramifying  as  it  does  more  or  less  throughout 
the  entire  body  of  Hindii  literature.  In  the  author- 
itative language  of  the  learned  Professor  T.  Gold- 
stiicker,  ''the  Mahd  Bhdrata  is  the  source  of  all  the 
Puranas,  the  Purana  emphatically  so  called."  ^     But 


*  '   Westminster  Review^  April,  1868.     The  author  must  acknowledge  hia  sense 
of  the  kindness  and  liberality  which  so  eminent  a  Sanskrit  scholar  as  Pro- 
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the  RAmdyana  differs  very  considerably  in  character 
and  scope  from  the  Mahd  Bhdrata.  The  main  tra- 
ditions of  both  Epics  are  decidedly  Vedic,  but  they 
appear  to  belong  to  totally  different  periods.  The 
story  of  the  war  of  Bharata  refers  to  the  very  dawn 
of  Hindu  history,  when  the  Aryan  invaders  liad 
only  reached  the  upper  courses  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumnd,  and  when  the  plains  of  Hindustan  were  a 
terra  incognita  to  be  converted  by  the  later  Brahman- 
ical  compilers  into  a  land  of  myths  and  fables.  The 
main  tradition  of  the  Rdmdyana  refers,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  of  Aryan 
conquest,  when  an  Aryan  empire  had  been  established 
in  Oude,  and  when  Vedic  rites  and  institutions  had 
advanced  from  the  Punjab,  or  land  of  five  rivers, 
into  the  very  heart  of  Hindustan.  Moreover,  the 
Rdmdyana  comprises  four  distinct  phases  of  religion 
and  civilization.  First,  there  is  an  old  Kshatriya 
tradition,  replete  with  Vedic  ideas  and  institutions, 
of  the  exile  of  Rdma  from  the  Raj  of  Ayodhya,  or 
Oude ;  and  the  incidents  of  this  portion  of  the  nar- 
rative nmst  be  referred  to  a  much  later  date  than 
the  patriarchal  and  barbarous  age  of  tlie  war  of 
Bhdrata,  although  still  belonging  to  the  Vedic  or 
pre-Brahmanic  period.  SecoTidly,  there  is  a  yet 
more  modern  Brahmanical  tradition  of  a  Rdma,  who 
apparently  flourished  as  the  champion  of  the  Brah- 
manical Linga-worshippers  of  the  Dekhan  against 
the  Rdkshasas  of  the  peninsula  of  India  and  island 


feasor  Goldstiicker  has  displayed  in  reyicwing:  the  labours  of  one,  who  lays  no 
claim  to  philological  learning,  but  strictly  confines  himself  to  historical  investiga- 
tion and  criticism.  As  regards  the  Puranas  gcnrrally,  however,  it  will  be  seen, 
from  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Brahmanic  period  in  the  present  volume,  that 
they  have  by  no  means  been  noglectt'd  by  the  author. 
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of  Ceylon  ;  and  the  incidents  of  this  portion  of  the 
narrative  must  be  referred  to  the  Brahmanic  or  post- 
Vedic  age.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  Buddhist  element, 
inasmuch  as  the  so-called  Rdkshasas  were  evidently 
Buddhists ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  notably  in  the  case 
of  a  casuist  named  Jdvali,  that  Buddhist  doctrines 
are  mooted  in  the  presence  of  the  RAma  of  the  Dek- 
han,  for  the  purpose  of  being  refuted  by  that  Brah- 
manical  warrior.  Fourthly,  there  is  a  religious 
element,  belonging  to  the  age  of  Brahmanical  re- 
vival ;  an  age  when  the  Brahmans  set  up  the  god 
Vishnu  as  a  higher  conception  of  deity  than  the  old 
Vedic  devatas,  and  represented  the  Rdma  of  the  two 
traditions  as  an  incarnation  or  avatar  of  that  spiritual 
divinity. 

Here  it  may  be  explained  that  the  ancient  history 
of  India  is  divisible  into  four  great  religious  eras, 
namely,  the  Vedic,  the  Brahmanic,  the  Buddhist, 
and  the  Brahmanic  revival.  First,  the  Vedic  period 
was  a  joyous  age  of  Swayamvaras  and  Aswamedhas, 
when  Agni,  Indra,  and  other  personifications  of 
spiritual  existences,  were  propitiated  with  feasts  and 
invoked  with  the  enthusiastic  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
Veda.  Secondly,  the  Brahmanic  period  was  a 
gloomy  sacerdotal  age,  in  which  the  feasts  of  the 
Kshatriyas  were  converted  into  sacrifices  for  the 
atonement  of  sins  against  Brahmanical  law ;  and  in 
which  divine  worship  was  reduced  to  a  system  of 
austerities  and  meditations  upon  the  Supreme  Spirit 
as  Brahma;  whilst  the  Brdhmans  appeared  as  a 
great  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  and  established  that 
hateful  priestly  dominion  which  still  continues  to 
debase  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  Hindu,  and  renders 
a  foreign  rule  a  necessity  to  the  people  at  lari^o. 
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Thirdly,  the  Buddhist  period  was  characterized  by 
the  advent  of  Sdkya  Muni  as  Buddha,  and  the  rapid 
spread  of  his  peculiar  dogmas,  that  existence  was  an 
evil  to  gods  and  men ;  and  that  there  was  no  deliver- 
ance of  the  soul  from  the  vortex  of  successive  trans- 
migrations, excepting  by  the  annihilation  of  tlie 
passions,  and  the  hushing  of  the  spirit  into  an 
eternal  rest  of  dreamy  and  contemplative  repose.* 
Lastly,  we  have  the  period  of  Brahmanical  revival ; 
an  age  when  the  Brdhmans  seem  to  have  abandoned 
the  unpopular  worship  of  their  god  Brahma,  and  to 
have  invoked  the  aid  of  the  old  national  gods  and 
heroes  of  the  Vedic  Aryans  against  the  practical 
atheism  of  Buddha,  by  severally  representing  Rdma 
and  Krishna  as  incarnations  of  the  Supreme  Being 
who  was  named  Vishnu. 

Vdlmlki,  the  author  of  the  Rdmdyana,  appears 
to  have  flourished  in  the  age  of  Brahmanical  revival ; 
and  the  main  object  of  his  poem  is  to  blacken  the 
character  of  the  Buddhists,  and  to  represent  Rdma 
as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  Before,  however, 
attempting  to  explain  the  particular  phase  of  re- 
ligious belief  which  existed  in  the  age  when  the 
RAmdyana  was  composed,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
glance  at  the  general  development  of  religious  ideas 
in  India.     The  earliest  stage  in  the  development  of 


*  The  Buddhist  period  cannot  be  clearly  separated,  either  from  the  Brahmanic 
period  which  partly  preceded  it,  or  from  the  period  of  Brahmanical  reriral  which 
partly  micceeded  it.  Indeed,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  so-called  history  of  the  Brah- 
manic age,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  present  yolnme,  that  Buddhism  and 
Brahmanism  flourished  side  by  side.  It  may,  however,  be  gathered  from  the 
traditions  connected  with  the  life  of  S&kya  Manu  that  the  worship  of  Brahma 
preceded  the  Buddhist  heresy ;  and  consequently  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
review  the  main  characteristics  of  the  old  Brahmanical  period,  whilst  it  was  still 
replete  with  Vedic  ideas  and  iostitutions,  and  before  it  had  passed  through  a 
Buddhist  crucible. 
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the  religious  instinct  in  the  human  race  appears  to 
be  the  worship  of  the  elements,  such  as  fire,  water, 
and  wind,  which  in  their  various  manifestations  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  general  well-being  of  man,  as 
well  as  to  his  occasional  injury.  As,  however,  indi- 
vidual experience  advances,  the  religious  worship 
extends  to  every  conceivable  thing,  visible  or  in- 
visible, which  has  been  seen  or  imagined  by  the 
untutored  mind ;  and  such  objects  are  personified  or 
spiritualized,  and  propitiated  with  ofibrings  of  food 
and  drink,  and  other  simple  gratifications.  Gradu- 
ally, as  men  separate  into  families  and  tribes,  they 
adopt  family  and  tribal  gods,  which  may  ultimately 
become  the  deities  of  nations  and  empires.  Mean- 
time the  exaggerated  language  of  the  bards,  who 
praise  their  Chief  as  the  Raja  of  Rajas,  and  their 
Deity  as  the  God  of  gods,  engenders  the  idea  of 
monotheism ;  and  this  idea  rapidly  assumes  the 
form  of  a  substantive  conception  as  it  becomes 
blended  with  the  idea  of  a  universal  ruler.  But 
having  reached  this  point,  the  idea  of  monotheism  is 
apt  to  fade  away  in  the  progress  of  human  thouglit 
into  a  mere  abstract  conception  of  the  Creator  of 
the  universe,  the  invisible  Soul  which  pervades  all 
things  and  animates  all  things.  This  is  a  critical 
period  in  the  development  of  monotheism.  So  long 
as  the  idea  of  deity  is  blended  with  that  of  a  su- 
preme ruler,  who  is  invested  with  human  sympathies 
and  national  associations,  so  long  his  worshippers 
will  pray  to  him  for  all  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
as  children  would  address  a  father.  But  the  mere 
abstract  idea  of  a  Supreme  Deity  as  the  Soul  of  the 
universe,  can  only  be  apprehended  by  the  philo- 
sophic few ;  and  is  so  devoid  of  all  human  interest, 
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tliat  it  may  be  approached  with  childlike  awe,  but 
will  never  be  addressed  in  the  language  of  devotional 
fervour.  A  link  is  wanting  between  the  human  and 
the  divine ;  a  deity  incarnate  in  man,  who  is  in- 
vested with  sufficient  humanity  to  sympathize  with 
the  sorrows  and  tispirations  of  human  beings,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  nearly  allied  to  deity  that  he  can 
mediate  between  the  human  race  and  the  Almighty 
Father. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  the  age  in  which 
Vdtmfki   composed    the   Rdmdyana.       During    the 
Vedic  period  religious  ideaa  had  been  gravitating 
towards  monotheism,  in  connection  either  with  the 
worship  of  Indra  as  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  or 
with  the  worship  of  the  Sun  as  the  Supreme  Soul. 
In  the  Brahmanic  age  the  notion  of  a  Supreme  Soul 
had  reached  the  form  of  an  abstract  idea,  which  was 
identified  with  Brahma,  who  appears  to  have  been 
the  peculiar  god  of  the  Brdhmans.     But  tiiis  idea  of 
Brahma  was  divested  of  all  those  human  sympathies 
and  historical  associations  which   were  connected 
with  the  adoration  of  Indra;  and  utterly  failed  to 
kindle    those   glorious  emotions   of  nature-worship 
which  were  poured  forth  in  the  daily  invocations  to 
the  Sun.     The  great  truth  was  unknown,  or  alto- 
gether ignoi'ed,  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  adore  the 
of  deity,  as  it  is  to  adore  the  ideal  of  female 
ty,  excepting  through  the  medium  of  the  con- 
I.     The  worship  of  an  abstract  idea  like  that 
trahma    could   thus   excite  neither  enthusiasm 
levotion.    The  human  element  was  altogether 
;lng. 

U  this  juncture  Buddhism  stepped  in  with  its 
liar  dogma,    that  existence  was  only  another 
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name  for  pain  and  sorrow.  Sdkya  Muni,  the  new- 
prophet  of  Buddhism,  appeared  as  an  embodiment 
of  universal  benevolence,  deeply  moved  with  com- 
passion for  suffering  humanity,  and  pointing  out  the 
only  way  by  which  the  soul  could  be  delivered  from 
the  vortex  of  successive  transmigrations,  and  obtain 
eternal  rest.  Buddhism  tlius  supplied  those  human 
sympathies  which  were  wanting  to  the  worship  of 
Brahma.  It  denounced  the  caste  system,  and  ad- 
mitted Siidras,  as  well  as  twice-born  men,  into  the 
ranks  of  the  priesthood.  It  thus  effected  an  easy 
conquest  over  the  worship  of  Brahma,  and  for  cen- 
turies was  the  dominant  faith  in  Hinddstan.  The 
Brdhmans  vainly  attempted  to  supply  the  missing 
link  between  man  and  deity  by  representing  their 
ancient  sages  as  incarnations  of  Brahma,  the  mind- 
bom  sons  of  Brahma;  beings  who  had  emanated 
from  the  Supreme  Soul  as  Athene  had  sprung  from 
the  intellect  of  Zeus.  But  the  haughty  Kshatriya, 
the  wealthy  Vaisya,  and  the  oppressed  Sddra,  appear 
to  have  been  alike  estranged  from  the  BrAhmans. 
Tlie  worship  of  ancient  sages  had  no  charm  for  men 
who  were  busily  engaged  in  the  practical  duties  of 
life;  and  thus  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Soul 
rapidly  resolved  itself  into  a  metaphysical  dream. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  Brdhmans  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  gods  of  the  Rig- Veda,  and  even  the 
gods  of  the  aboriginal  races  and  ancient  heroes  of 
the  Kshatriyas,  as  their  allies  against  the  power  of 
Buddha.  Men  had  apparently  grown  weary  of  the 
practical  atheism  of  the  Buddhists,  and  yearned 
afler  the  worship  of  their  time-honoured  deities. 
Moreover  Buddhism  proved  to  be  a  religion  for 
monks  and   not  for  soldiers ;    and  the  time   came 
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when  the  Kshatriyas,  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Vedic  Aryans,  began  to  scoff  at  the  Buddhist  men- 
dicant, and  to  engage  in  schemes  of  war  and  con- 
quest. Meantime  the  struggle  between  the  BrAh- 
man  and  the  Buddhist,  aggi'avated  by  the  religious 
hate  of  centuries,  burst  forth  into  religious  wars  and 
persecutions  of  the  burning  and  destroying  type. 
But  the  story  of  this  period  still  remains  for  investi- 
gation. It  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  no  records 
remain  of  the  great  conflict,  save  the  charred  relics 
of  Buddhist  cities  and  monasteries,  and  a  few  vague 
traditions  that  in  days  of  old  the  Buddliists  of  Hin- 
diistan  and  the  Dekhan  were  driven  beyond  the 
seas  to  Burmah  and  Ceylon. 

When  this  great  conflict  was  nearly  over,  and 
when  religious  and  political  ideas  in  India  were  in 
a  state  of  revolutionary  chaos,  Vdlmfki  appears  to 
have  composed  his  immortal  poem  of  the  R^idyana. 
The  frame-work  of  his  story,  as  already  indicated, 
was  an  old  Vedic  legend  of  the  exile  of  a  Rdma  who 
flourished  in  Hindustan,  combined  with  a  later  nar- 
rative of  the  exploits  of  a  Brahmanic  champion  of 
the  same  name,  who  had  helped  to  drive  the  Bud- 
dhists out  of  the  Dekhan.  The  people  of  the  south, 
by  whose  assistance  this  Rdma  of  the  Dekhan  had 
achieved  his  conquest,  were  popularly  regarded  as 
so  many  Monkeys  and  Bears,  but  Vdlmlki  raised 
them  to  the  rank  of  divine  beings.  In  like  manner 
the  hostile  Buddhists  were  declared  to  be  Rakshasas 
or  demons ;  and  were  identified  with  the  Rdkshasas 
or  evil  spirits  of  old  Vedic  tradition.  Meantime 
Rdma  was  raised  to  the  highest  rank  of  deity  as  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

The  conception  of  Vishnu,  as  it  presents  itself  to 
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the  mind  of  the  Hindii,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  the  religious  ideas  that  have  ever  been  formed 
by  the  people  of  India.     An  old  Vedic  personifica- 
tion, known  as  Vishnu,  which  was  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  primitive  worship  of  the  Sun,  was 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Spirit ; 
and  the  most  famous  of  the  national  heroes,  such  as 
Rdma  and  Krishna,  and  even  the  most  popular  of 
the  old  animal  gods  of  the  pre- Aryan  races,  such  as 
the  fish,  the  tortoise,  the  boar,  and  the  lion,  were 
associated  with  the  worship  of  this  Supreme  Being 
by  being  represented  as  incarnations  or  avatars  of 
the  gi'eat  god  Vishnu.  The  complicated  mythological 
system  connected  with  the  worship  of  Vishnu  through 
his  ten  incarnations,  will  be  treated  in  the  third  and 
concluding  volume  of  the  present  history.     It  will 
suffice  to  state  here  that  the  idea  which  pervades  the 
Rdmdyana  of  Vdlmfki  is  that  R^ma  is  an  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu,  who  was  sent  into  the  world  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  the  Vedic  deities,  to  deliver  the 
Brdhmans  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Buddhists  or 
Rdkshasas.     The  plan  of  the  Epic  will  be  found 
simple  enough ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  presence 
of  supernatural  details  furnishes  the  same  clue  to  the 
discovery  of  wjiat  is  and  what  is  not  Vedic  tradition, 
as  it  does  in  the  story  of  the  Mahd  Bhdrata.     Tlie 
success  of  the  attempt  of  Vdlmfki  to  set  up  a  god- 
man  as  a  representative  of  the  Supreme  Being  will 
of  course   be   questioned  by   the   European,    wlio 
perusqp  the  poem  free  from  all  the  subjective  in- 
fluences  of  hereditary   teaching   and   superstitious 
fear;    but  it  cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  are 
aware  that  a  hundred  millions  of  human  beings  are 
imbued  with  an  unquestioning  faith  in  the  divinity 
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of  Rdma,  and  tlie  firm  belief  that  such  faith  in  the 
hearty  accompanied  by  the  frequent  invocation  of 
the  holy  name  of  Rdma,  is  sufficient  to  secure  eternal 
happiness  for  the  soul  in  the  heaven  of  Vishnu. 

But  although  the  historical  student  may  find  it 
necessary  to  analyze  the  process  by  which  the 
national  traditions  of  Rdma  have  been  converted 
into  vehicles  for  the  promulgation  of  a  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  system,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  author  of  the  Rdmdyana  is  to  be  regarded  os  a 
mere  priestly  impostor.  On  the  contrary,  the  same 
high  religious  purpose,  which  characterizes  other 
great  Epics  such  as  those  of  Homer  and  Milton,  is 
fully  expressed  in  the  RAmdyana  of  VAlmlki.  Here 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  ordinary  conception  of 
the  Epic,  as  an  elaborate  narrative  in  elevated 
poetry,  in  which  free  scope  may  be  given  to  the 
imagination  so  long  as  a  moral  or  religious  end  be 
kept  in  view,  has  led  to  a  very  imperfect  estimate  of 
the  important  part  which  has  been  played  by  the 
Iliad  and  Paradise  Lost  in  the  history  of  religious 
development.  The  true  Epic  is  the  creation  of  the 
bard  who  can  elevate  his  intellect  and  imagination 
far  above  the  jarring  conflicts  of  his  generation,  and 
afford  consolation  to  the  soul  in  those  eras  of  re- 
ligious and  political  revolution,  when  the  progress 
of  human  affairs  seems  entirely  opposed  to  all  ideas 
of  a  divine  government  of  the  universe  of  being. 
.  Such  was  the  age  of  Milton,  and  such  appears  to 
have  been  the  age  alike  of  Homer  and  of  VAlmlki. 

The  object  of  these  three  immortal  bards  thus 
appears  to  have  been  to  exhibit  and  reconcile  the 
relations  between  man  and  deity  in  accordance  with 
the  current  religious  belief  of  the  ages  in  which  they 
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respectively  flourished.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  the  religious  yearnings  which  are  common  to 
every  race  and  creed,  namely,  the  passionate  long- 
ing to  acquaint  deity  with  our  sufferings  and  sor- 
rows, and  to  induce  deity  to  take  a  direct  and 
intelligent  interest  in  our  well-being,  can  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  monotheism,  which  takes  the  form 
of  an  abstract  idea.  But  the  Iliad,  ihe  Paradise 
Lost,  and  the  Rdmdyana  have  each  furnished  in 
turn  a  solution  of  the  great  reh'gious  enigma,  the 
relations  between  God  and  man.  The  conception 
of  these  relations  differs  widely  in  each  case,  in- 
asmuch as  each  one  drew  his  theological  ideas 
and  personifications  from  a  different  mythological 
system.  But  still  the  same  underlying  conviction 
seems  to  have  been  common  to  all  three,  that  a 
necessity  existed  for  reconciling  the  ways  of  God  to 
man.  In  the  days  of  Homer  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  invoked  and  propitiated  the  Olympic  deities 
much  after  the  fashion,  in  which  the  Vedic  Aryans 
invoked  and  propitiated  the  personified  gods  of  the 
Rig- Veda.  Accordingly  in  dealing  with  the  tale  of 
Troy,  which  had  apparently  inflicted  so  much 
misery  on  Greek  and  Trojan,  the  popular  mind  was 
consoled  by  the  representation  that  all  the  deities  of 
Hellas  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  events  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  siege ;  and  that  all 
the  sufferings  and  sorrows,  which  were  associated 
with  that  contest,  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  warm 
interest  which  was  taken  by  the  national  deities  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  national  heroes.  Milton  we 
know  to  have  been  cast  upon  an  evil  age,  in  which 
the  religious  mind  found  no  consolation  save  what 
was  to  be  derived  from  a  living  faith  in  Christianity. 
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The  bard  of  Paradise  Lost  must  have  perceived  tliat 
the  Commonwealth  had  failed  to  save  the  nation 
from  civil  and  religious  oppression ;  and  to  his  pure 
mind  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  must  have  been 
a  restoration  of  the  rule  of  the  sons  of  Belial.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  Christian  bard  naturally 
sought  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  not  by 
introducing  the  action  of  Deity  into  history,  but  by 
reproducing,  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
Epic  poetry,  the  sacred  legends  which  were  associ- 
ated with  the  expulsion  of  the  evil  angels,  the 
creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  the  final  redemption 
of  the  human  race.  The  task  accomplished  by 
Vdlmfki  was  somewhat  different.  Like  Homer,  he 
drew  the  groundwork  of  his  Epic  from  national 
traditions,  and  his  divine  personages  from  a  national 
Pantheon ;  but  he  had  to  reproduce  Vedic  traditions 
in  a  Brahmanical  dress,  and  to  represent  the  human 
actions  of  Rdma  as  the  divine  actions  of  the  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu.  It  will  also  be  remarked  that 
there  is  a  considerable  change  in  the  deification  as 
it  appears  in  the  story  of  the  exile  of  Rama  of 
Ayodhyd,  and  in  the  story  of  the  conquests  of  Rdma 
of  the  Dekhan.  In  the  narrative  of  the  exile  the 
Vedic  element  predominates  with  its  horse-sacrifices 
and  Swayamvaras ;  and  whilst  the  language  and 
incidents  have  been  Brahmanized  throughout  with 
considerable  skill,  the  deification  of  the  hero  is  arti- 
ficial and  unsatisfactory.  Bdma  is  indeed  repre- 
sented as  a  Hindu  model  of  a  good  son  and  true 
husband,  but  not  as  a  high  ideal  of  youthful  deity. 
Indeed  the  interest  of  this  portion  of  the  Rdmdyana 
turns  almost  entirely  upon  the  mere  human  details, 
such  as  the  picture  of  the   city  of  Ayodhyd,  the 
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Aswamedha  which  resulted  in  the  birth  of  Hdma 
and  his  brethren,  the  marriage  of  R^ma  and  Sftd', 
the  claim  of  Rdma  to  the  succession  on  the  throne, 
and  the  intrigues  of  his  mother-in-law  Kaikeyf  by 
which  those  claims  were  set  aside,  and  he  himself 
condemned  to  many  years'  banishment  in  the  jungle. 
The  subsequent  narrative  of  RAma's  conquest  of 
Lanka  is  altogether  of  a  different  character.  Here 
the  human  element  almost  disappears,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  even  glimpses  of  historical  truth 
beneath  the  confused  overgrowth  of  fable  and  ex- 
aggeration. Moreover  the  character  of  Rdma  of  the 
Dekhan  appears  to  have  differed  widely  from  that 
of  Rdma  of  Ayodhyd.  The  Dekhan  hero  was 
apparently  a  champion  of  the  Brahmans,  but  he 
was  evidently  cruel  and  unscrupulous  in  the  attain- 
ment of  his  ends ;  and  the  bai'd  often  appears  to 
labour  under  the  feeling  that  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  away  the  conduct  of  this  Rdma,  and  he  does 
not  always  succeed  in  the  attempt.  The  deification 
of  the  RAma  of  the  Dekhan  is  wild  and  fantastic, 
the  product  of  a  superstitious  and  oppressed  age, 
when  the  popular  mind  could  find  no  liope  for  relief 
excepting  in  the  conception  of  a  iriendly  warrior, 
invested  with  supernatural  power  and  possessed  of 
supernatural  weapons.  The  reckless  introduction 
of  fabulous  details  tends  to  confirm  the  theory  that 
the  tradition  of  the  exile  and  that  of  the  conquest 
originated  from  different  sources.  Thus  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  wanderings  of  years  could  carry  a  hero 
from  Ayodhyd  to  Ceylon,  as  it  has  carried  Hindii 
pilgrims  for  generations ;  but  the  notion  of  carry- 
ing back  a  warrior  and  his  conquering  army  from 
Ceylon  to  Ayodhyd  was  more  than  the  Hindu  bard 
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could  explain  away.  Consequently  the  conception 
Was  introduced  of  a  large  chariot,  which  moved 
through  the  air  at  the  will  of  its  driver,  and  passed 
like  a  winged  city  from  the  straits  of  Manaar  to  the 
banks  of  the  Gogra.  It  is  also  curious  to  notice 
that  the  main  plot  of  this  latter  tradition,  namely, 
the  abduction  of  Sftd  and  the  siege  of  Lanka,  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  abduction  of  Helen  and 
the  siege  of  Troy  ;  saving  that  whilst  the  purity  of 
the  Hindii  heroine  was  testified  by  the  gods,  and 
she  was  even  then  abandoned  in  the  jungle  on  mere 
suspicion,  the  Spartan  heroine  yielded  to  every 
temptation,  and  was  even  then  received  back  with 
favour  by  her  first  husband.  Again,  the  war  be- 
tween Rdma  and  the  Rdkshasas  bears  a  similar 
resemblance  to  that  war  between  the  good  and  evil 
angels,  which  finds  expression  in  Pai'adise  Lost; 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  firom 
those  ancient  legends  of  the  war  between  Iran  and 
Turan,  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  Onnuzd 
and  Ahriman,  which  still  linger  in  the  primitive 
traditions  of  the  Zoroastrian  era. 

The  abridged  version  of  the  RamAyana  now 
presented  to  the  public  is  not  derived  exclusively 
from  the  poem  of  Vdlmlki,  and  indeed  it  is  scarcely 
likely  that  the  story  of  Rdma's  conquests,  as  related 
by  Vdlmfki,  could  ever  be  rendered  acceptable  to 
European  readers,  nor  is  such  a  process  necessary 
for  historical  purposes.  There  are  three  Rdmdyanas 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  respectively  the 
works  of  Vdlmfki,  Tulsee  Dass,  and  Vydsa.  The 
Rdmdyana  of  Vdlmfki,  as  translated  by  Messrs  Carey 
and   Marshman,'  from   the   commencement  of  the 

3  The  best  thanks  of  the  author  aic  due  to  Mr  George  Smith  of  Serampore 
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poem  to  the  abduction  of  Sftd  by  Rdvana,  has  been 
adopted  with  some  revisions  and  modifications  as 
the  basis  of  the  greater  part  of  the  present  con- 
densed version.  The  remainder  is  given  in  brief 
outline  from  the  Bengali  version.  Moreover  a  few 
extracts  have  been  introduced  in  the  text  from  what 
is  understood  to  be  the  north-western  version,  which 
furnish  particulars  not  to  be  found  in  the  poem  of 
Vdlmlki,  respecting  the  early  life,  education,  and 
marriage  of  Rdma,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  more 
modem  ideas  upon  these  subjects,  which  are  current 
amongst  the  Hindus.*  Again,  throughout  the  present 
version  considerable  extracts  have  been  added  in 
the  form  of  foot-notes  from  the  work  which  is 
popularly  ascribed  to  Vydsa,  and  which  is  known 
as  the  Adhy-dtma  RdmAyana.  These  extracts  will 
be  found  valuable  from  the  light  which  they  throw 
upon  the  modem  belief  in  the  deity  of  Rama  ;  but 
this  important  point  will  form  a  subject  of  further 
discussion  in  the  third  and  concluding  volume.  * 

The  so-called  history  of  the  Brahmanic  age, 
which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  present  volume, 
requires  a  few  words  of  explanation.  The  previous 
volume  opened  with  a  sketch  of  the  Vedic  period, 
which,  although  somewhat  brief,  really  contained  all 


for  baying  kindly  fiimiBhed  him  with  a  considerable  number  of  sheets  of  Carey  and 
Marahman's  translation  which  had  been  printed  but  never  published. 

^  For  this  portion  of  the  work  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  the 
game  young  Sanskrit  scholar,  Baboo  Obenash  Chunder  Ghose,  who  had  helped  me 
with  the  Mah&  Bh&rata.  The  young  Baboo  aided  me  in  making  a  tolerably  fvXL 
translation,  which  has  been  subsequently  filtered  down  to  suit  European  tastes. 

s  For  the  use  of  this  Adhy&tma  R&miiyana  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Alonzo 
Money  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  who  has  in  his  possession  a  beautiful  manu- 
script translation  illustrated  with  native  pictures,  which  appears  to  have  been 
made  about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  which  for  some  months  was  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal. 
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the  results  which  could  be  gathered  from  really  Vedic 
sources  *;  in  other  words,  from  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,  so  far  as  they  had  been  translated  by  the  late 
Professor  H.  H.  Wilson.  So  far  this  sketch  of  the  Ve- 
dic age  served  in  some  measure  as  a  test  wherewith  to 
trace  out  such  Vedic  elements  as  could  be  discovered 
in  the  Epics,  and  to  separate  them  from  the  Brah- 
manical  interpolations  with  which  they  were  closely 
intertwined.  In  the  present  history  of  the  Brahmanic 
age  this  process  has  been  carried  much  farther ;  and 
consequently  it  will  be  found  to  throw  a  reflex  light 
upon  the  Vedic  age ;  inasmuch  as  the  main  result  of 
the  critical  inquiry  into  the  so-called  Brahmanic  age 
is  the  separation  of  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the 
old  Vedic  period  from  those  which  prevailed  in  the 
later  Brahmanic  period.  Hitherto  these  conflicting 
elements  have  been  blended  together  in  the  national 
literature  and  belief  of  the  Hindus,  in  the  same  way 
that  they  have  been  blended  together  in  the  Mahd 
Bhdrata  and  Rdmdyana.  The  publication  of  the 
Hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  first  furnished  the  ^clue 
to  this  separation,  inasmuch  as  they  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  authoritative  expression  of  the  Vedic  age, 
just  as  the  laws  of  Manu  may  be  regarded  as  the 
authoritative  expression  of  the  Brahmanic  age  which 
immediately  succeeded.  This  comparison  of  the 
Hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  with  the  Laws  of  Manu,  has 
of  course  been  carried  out  by  the  light  of  the  data 
already  gathered  from  the  Epics,  and  from  a  toler- 
ably comprehensive  investigation  of  the  Puranas; 
and  by  this  process  results  have  been  gained  which 
may  possibly  be  regarded  as  discoveries,  or  at  any 
rate  may  perhaps  be  received  by  Sanskrit  scholars 
as  confirmatory  of  similar  results  which  have  been 
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worked  out  by  comparative  philology.     It  will  be 
seen  that  from  this  simple  comparison  of  the  Hymns 
of  the  Rig  Veda  with  the  Laws  of  Manu,  without 
any  reference  to  the  important  results  which  have 
been  worked  out  by  the  great  schools  of  modem 
philology,  it  appears  to  be  established  that  the  Rishis 
belonged  to  the  Yedic  age,  and  the  Brdhmans  to  the 
Brahmanic  age ;  that  polyandry,  or  the  marriage  of 
several  brothers  to  one  wife,  which  is  explained 
away  by  the  Brahmanical  compilers  of  the  Mahd 
Bhdrata  as  purely  exceptional  and  confined  to  the 
sons  of  Pandu,  was  in  fact  an  old  Vedic  institution 
which  finds  expression   in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
Veda  ;  and  that  the  Aswamedha,  or  sacrifice  of  a 
horse,  and  the  Swayamvara,  or  self-choice  of  a  hus- 
band by  a  marriageable  maiden,  were  purely  Vedic 
institutions;    originally  unknown  to  JBrahmanism, 
and  finding  no  place  in  the  laws  of  Manu,  but  form- 
ing prominent  features  in  Epic  traditions,  and  being 
duly  recognized  in  the  Vedic  Hymns.     From  these 
data  it  may  be  easily  inferred,  tliat  if  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Brahmanic  period  can  throw  so  much 
light  upon  the  period  which  preceded  it,  so  in  like 
manner  further  materials  for  the  earlier  liistory  of 
India  may  yet  be  gathered  from  an  investigation  of 
the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Buddhist  period,  and 
of  the  later  age  of  Brahmanical  revival  througli 
which  the  national  mind  has  been  slowly  passing, 
since  the  downfall  of  Buddha  in  India,  to  emerge,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  and  purer 
day. 

J.  Talbots  Wheeler. 

Calcutta,  12th  January,  1869. 
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THE  CITY   OF  AYODHYA, 


The  story  of  the  Rdmdyana  opens  at  the  famous  history  op 
city  of  Ayodhyd,  the  modern  Oude,  which  is  situated    j^^^tv. 
upon  the  river  Sarayd,  the  modem  Gogra,  about  three  qpeninnsceTie 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  great  ymSl^Ayc^. 
city  of  Delhi.     In  the  present  day  the  city  of  Ayod-  oude.  ®™  *""* 
hyd  has  disappeared^  and  little  is  to  be  seen  of  theanpeofthe^*^' 
ancient  site  beyond  a  shapeless  heap  of  ruins^  a  mass 
of  rubbish  and  jungle,  which  stretches  along  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Gosra  river.    But  in  olden  time  Ancient  magni- 
this  city  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
in  Hindustan,^  and  its  memory  is  still  preserved  in 

^  Abul  Fazd,  in  1582,  thus  describes  the  city.  "  Oade  is  one  of  the  Uirgest 
citiea  in  Hindustan.  In  ancient  times  this  city  is  said  to  have  measured  148 
C088  (296  English  miles)  in  length,  and  36  coss  (72  miles)  in  breadth.  Upon  sift- 
ing the  earth  which  is  round  this  city,  small  grains  of  gold  are  sometimes  found 
in  it    The  toirn  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  sacred  places  in  antiquity." 

TOL.  u.  1 
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HISTORY  OP  every  quarter  of  the  Indian  peninsula.     Its  geogra- 

part  IV.     phical  position  is  highly  significant  of  the  progress 

Geographical    of  Aryan  invasion  between  two  great  epochs,  namely, 

Swof  A^^aST"  that  of  the  war  of  Bhdrata,  and  that  of  the  birth  of 

lulvanoo  from 

Delhi tooade.  R^ma.  In  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  the  Aryans  had  appa- 
rently advanced  no  farther  towards  the  south-east 
than  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi ;  but  in  the  Rimd- 
yana  they  seem  to  have  established  a  large  and 
substantial  Raj  in  the  very  centre  of  Hindustan,  and 
to  have  founded  a  metropolis  which  must  ever  be 
famous  in  the  ancient  history  of  India. 

The  Ri^  of  The  Raj  thus  indicated  was  known  as  the  Raj  of 

Kosala.  Its  boimdaries  cannot  be  strictly  defined,  but 
it  evidently  covered  a  considerable  area.  In  one  direc- 
tion  it  certainly  stretehed  from  the  baiiks  of  the  Gogra 
to  those  of  the  Granges ;  for  there  is  distinct  mention 
of  a  frontier  town  which  was  seated  on  the  Ganges, 
and  which  separated  the  territory  of  Kosala  from  the 

LMk^of^uy  coimtry  of  the  Bhf  Is.  The  early  history  of  the  Raj  of 

B^^aadfisoended  Kosala  is.howover,  almost  a  blank.  The  Rajas  claimed 
to  be  descendants  of  the  Sun,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Rajas  of  Bhdrata  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the 

dSSd  fto    ^^^^  J   ^^^  *he  Brdhmans  improved  the  genealogy 

Brahnu.  "^  Y)j  representing  the  Sun  to  have  sprung  from  a  Rishi 
named  K43yapa,  who  in  his  turn  was  the  grandson 
of  Brahma.  Thus  while  the  Rajas  of  Kosala  retained 
their  ancient  claim  of  being  descendants  of  the  Sun, 
an  attempt  was  made  in  the  national  epic  to  represent 
them  as  children  of  the  peculiar  deity  of  the  Brdh- 

Earliest  tradi-   maus.     But  scarcolv  a  trace  of  an  authentic  family 

tion  conneeted  ^  -^  ^  •' 

the  ftSS^^  tradition  is  to  be  found  in  the  Rdmdyana'earlier  than 

^*™*'  Dasaratha,  the  father  of  Rdma  ;  and  in  this  respect 

the  story  of  Rdma  differs  somewhat  widely  firom  that 

of  the  Kauravas  and  Pdndavas.     The  poem  com- 
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mences  with  a  glowing  description  of  the  Raj  of  histoey  op 
Kosala^  the  city  and  people  of  Ayodhyd,  and  the    p^bt  iv. 
virtues  and  accomplishments  of  the  reigning  Mahd-  commaicenient 
raja,  the  mighty  Dasaratha;  and  this  description  B&^l^^uia. 
may  now  be  presented  almost  exactly  as  it  stands  in 
the  original  Sanskrit,  with  all  those  Brahmanical 
exaggerations  of  ancient  Hindii  glory  and  caste  disr 
tinction,  which  could  scarcely  have  had  any  exist- 
ence  excepting  in    the  profuse  imagination  of  a 
Brahmanical  bard: — 

In  anotent  times  there  was  a  great  countiy  named  Ko-  ^^'?^^'^®' 
sala;  and  thatconntry  was  happy  and  joyous,  and  abounded  in  ^^'J^lTJ^l^^^ 
cattle,  and  grain,  and  riches.  And  in  thatcountry  on  the  banks 
of  the  riyer  Sarayti,  was  a  famous  city  named  Ayodhyd ;  and 
there  all  the  houses  were  large  and  beautifully  arranged,  and  ^^]S,J|£SMra, 
the  streets  were  always  watered,  and  there  were  very  many  SSi  cSIl^^S* 
temples  richly  decorated,  and  stately  palaces  with  domes***® ****** 
like  the  tops  of  mountains,  with  pleasant  gardens  full  of 
birds  and  flowers,  and  shady  groves  of  trees  loaded  with 
delicious  fruits,  and  above  all  there  were  the  sacred  and  re- 
splendent chariots  of  the  gods.     And  the  tanks  in  that  city  The  tanks. 
were  magnificent  beyond  all  description,  and  covered  with 
the  white  lotos ;  and  the  bees  thirsted  for  the  honey,  and  the  Theiotosei. 
wind  drove  the  white  lotoses  from  the  bees,  as  modesty  tJ»«,3*»<*  »«* 
drives  away  the  coy  bride  from  her  husband.  And  the  ducks  The  duoka  and 
and  the  geese  swam  upon  the  surface  of  the  tanks,  or  dived 
under  the  clear  waters ;  and  the  brilliant  kingfishers  were  ^®  WngfUhen. 
wroth  as  they  beheld  their  own  reflection  in  the  bright  wave, 
and  under  pretence  of  catching  the  fish  they  beat  the  water 
with  their  wings.     And  the  plantain  trees  round  the  tanks  The  plantain 
were  bending  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  like  reverential 
pupils  bowing  at  the  feet  of  their  preceptors.    The  whole  ^^ema. 
city  was  adorned  with  gems,  so  that  it  resembled  a  mine  of 
jewels,  and  it  was  like  unto  Amar&vati,  the  city  of  Indra. 
It  was  perfumed  with  flowers  and  incense,  and  decked  out  Fiowen, 

.  -         *  "I      .  i      1  i  incenao,  and 

With  gorgeous  banners ;  and  it  was  ever  filled  with  the  sweet  baunen. 
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sound  of  music,  the  sliarp  twanging  of  bows,  and  the  holy 
chaunting  of  Yedic  hymns.  The  city  was  encompassed 
round  about  with  very  lofty  walls,  which  were  set  in  with 
variously-coloured  jewels ;  9iid  all  round  the  walls  was  a 
moat  filled  with  water,  deep  and  impassable ;  and  the  city 
gates  were  strongly  barred,  and  the  porticoes  of  the  gates 
and  the  towers  on  the  walls  were  filled  with  archers,  and 
stored  with  weapons  of  every  description.  Every  quarter  of 
the  city  was  guarded  by  mighty  heroes,  who  were  as  strong 
as  the  eight  gods  who  rule  the  eight  points  of  the  universe, 
and  as  vigilant  as  the  many-headed  serpents  wlio  watch  at 
the  entrance  of  the  regions  below. 

The  city  of  Ayodhyfi  was  full  of  people,  anda  every  one 
was  healthy  and  happy,  and  every  one  was  well  fed  upon  the 
best  of  rice ;  and  every  merchemt  in  that  city  had  store- 
houses filled  with  jewels  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth. 
The  Br&hmans  constantly  kept  alive  the  sacrificial  fire,  and 
were  deeply  read  in  the  Vedas  and  Veddngas,  and  were  en- 
dowed with  every  excellent  quality ;  they  were  profusely 
generous,  and  were  filled  with  truth,  zeal,  and  compassion, 
equal  to  the  great  sages,  and  their  minds  and  passions  were 
under  perfect  control.  All  these  Brdhman  sages  had  three 
classes  of  disciples ;  first,  the  youths  who  served  them  as 
servants  serve  their  masters ;  then  the  students  who  were 
receiving  instruction;  and  then  the  Brahmach&rls  who 
maintained  themselves  and  their  preceptors  by  collecting 
alms.  Next  to  the  Brdhmans  were  the  Kshatriyas,  who 
were  all  warriors,  and  were  constantly  exercised  in  the 
practice  of  arms  in  the  presence  of  the  Maharaja.  After 
these  were  the  Vaisyas,  or  merchants,  who  sold  goods  of 
every  description,  and  who  came  from  every  comer  of  the 
earth.  Last  of  all  were  the  Sddras,  who  were  ever  engaged 
in  devotion  to  the  gods,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Brdhmans. 
Besides  these  there  were  jewellers  and  artificers,  singing 
men  and  dancing  women,  charioteers  and  footmen,  potters 
and  smiths,  painters  and  oilmen,  sellers  of  flowers  and 
sellers  of  betelnut.  In  all  that  city  of  well-fed  and  happy 
people,  no  man  was  without  learning,  or  practised  a  calUng 
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that  did  not  belong  to  his  family  or  caste^  or  dwelt  in  a  mean  history  of 

INDIA. 
Paet  IV. 


habitation^  or  was  without  kinsmen.    There  were  no  misers,       i^dia- 


nor  liars,  nor  thieves,  nor  tale-bearers,  nor  swindlers,  nor 
boasters;  none  that  were  arrogant,  malevolent,  mean,  or 
who  lived  at  another^S  expense ;  and  no  man  who  had  not 
abundance  of  children,  or  who  lived  less  than  a  thousand 
years.  The  men  fixed  their  affections  upon  their  wives  only ; 
the  women  were  chaste  and  obedient  to  their  husbands ;  and 
all  were  patient  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  several 
duties.  No  one  was  without  a  marriage  crown,  or  ear-rings, 
or  a  necklace,  or  jewels  for  the  hands.  No  one  was  poor,  or 
wore  tarnished  ornaments;  and  no  one  was  without  fine 
raiment  and  perfumes,  or  was  unclean,  or  fed  on  imclean 
things,  or  neglected  the  sacrifice,  or  gave  less  than  a  thou- 
sand rupees  to  the  Br£hmans.  All  the  women  in  Ayodhy& 
were  extremely  beautiful,  and  endowed  with  wit,  sweetness, 
prudence,  industry,  and  every  good  quality ;  and  their  orna- 
ments were  always  bright  and  shining,  and  their  apparel  was 
always  clean  and  without  a  stain.  In  all  Ayodhyd  there 
was  not  a  man  or  woman  who  was  unfortunate,  or  fooUsh, 
or  wretched,  or  uneasy,  or  diseased,  or  afficted  with  fear,  or 
disloyal  to  the  Mahdraja.  All  were  devoted  to  truth,  prac- 
tised hospitality,  and  paid  due  honour  to  their  superiors, 
their  ancestors,  and  the  gods.  All  the  four  castes — the 
Brahmaus,  the  Kshatriyas,  the  Yaisyas,  and  the  Siidras, 
were  devoted  to  the  Mahdraja.  No  caste  intermarried  with 
any  other  caste ;  and  there  were  no  Chand&las '  in  all  the 
city,  either  by  birth  or  as  a  punishment  for  crime. 

In  the  midst  of  that  great  city  was  the  magnificent  and  ptaaceof  the 
resplendent  palace  of  the  Mahdraja,  encompassed  by  walls, 
which  were  so  high  that  the  birds  could  not  fiy  over  them, 
and  so  strong  that  no  beast  could  force  its  way  through 
them.     And  there  were  two  gates  in  the  palace  walls,  one  Temples awd 
on  each  side ;  and  over  the  gateways  the  music  of  the  moho- 

*  Chand&las  strickly  speaking  were  the  offspring  of  a  S6dra  father  hy  a 
Br&hman  mother,  but  the  name  is  generally  applied  to  all  low-caste  or  out-caste 
tribefl.  Manu  says  :—*<  Even  as  a  Stidra  begets  on  a  Br&hmani  woman  a  son 
more  vile  than  himself,  thus  any  other  low  man  begets  on  women  of  the  four 
castes,  a  son  yet  lower." 
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bat  was  playing  at  every  quarter  of  the  day  and  night ;  and 
within  the  walls  and  round  aboat  the  palace  were  many 
temples  to  the  gods^  and  hundreds  of  treasuries  filled  with 
treasure.  In  the  midst  of  the  palace  was  the  throne  of  the 
Mah&raja^  set  upon  pillars,  and  many  other  pillars  were 
round  about  the  throne ;  and  all  the  pillars  and  the  throne 

Palace  guaitto.  Were  covered  with  precious  stones.  And  the  palace  was 
guarded  by  thousands  of  warriors  who  were  as  fierce  as  flames 
of  fire,  and  as  watchful  as  the  lions  that  guard  their  dens  in 
the  mountains. 

In  this  palAoe  reigned  the  mighty  Dasaratha,  the  Maha- 
raja of  the  country  of  Kosala,  and  of  the  city  of  Ayodhyi; 
and  he  was  the  son  of  Aja  and  descendant  of  Ikshw4kn.  And 
Dasaratha  was  very  wise  in  the  Yedas  and  Yedang&s/  and 
had  great  foresight  and  ability,  and  was  beloved  by  all  his 
people.  He  was  a  perfect  charioteer,  a  royal  sage,  famous 
throughout  the  three  worlds,  the  conqueror  of  his  enemies, 
ever  loving  justice,  and  having  a  perfect  command  over  all 
his  passions.  In  riches  and  magnificence  he  was  equal  to 
Indra,  and  he  protected  his  subjects  like  another  Manu.  In 
supplying  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people,  he  proved 
himself  to  be  their  true  father,  rather  than  the  real  father 
who  only  begot  them ;  and  he  took  tribute  from  his  subjects, 
not  for  his  own  use,  but  to  return  it  to  them  again  with 
greater  beneficence,  as  the  sun  drinks  up  the  salt  ocean  to 
return  it  to  the  earth  as  vivifying  rain.  His  Ministers  were 
likewise  possessed  of  every  excellence,  wise,  capable  of 
understanding  a  nod,  and  constantly  devoted  to  their  beloved 

Eigii^raedai:  Maharaja.  And  Dasaratha  had  eight  special  Counsellors 
who  were  ever  engaged  upon  his  affairs,  and  the  chief  of  all 
was  Sumantra ;  and  his  two  chosen  priests  and  preceptors^ 
were  Yasishtha  and  Y&madeva.  Possessed  of  such  Ministers 


Viituea  of  hia 
Miniaters. 


Two  prieeta  and 
preceptors. 


*  The  Ved&ngas  are  not  distinct  treatises  like  the  four  Yedasy  but  adenoes. 
Thus  the  six  Ved&ngas  comprise  (1)  pronunciation;  (2)  metre;  (3)  grammar; 
(4)  explanation  of  words ;  (5)  astronomy ;  and  (6)  oeremoniaL  MuUer*8  JETuf.  of 
Sanskrit  Lit,  p.  108  et  ieq. 

*  These  two  chosen  Br&hmans,  who  are  here  called  priests  and  preceptors,  were 
perhaps  Purohitas  or  fiimily  priests ;  although  there  are  some  indications  that  Ya- 
sishtha was  regarded  as  a  Goru. 
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and  priests  Dasaratlia  ruled  the  world  virtuously^  and  ren-  HisroitT  OF 

INDU. 
Pabt  IV. 


dered  it  very  happy.     Inspecting  the  world  by  his  spies,  as       indu. 


the  sun  inspects  it  by  his  rays,  the  great  Dasaratha  found  no  

person  of  hostile  mind,  and  he  shone  resplendent  and  illum- 
inated the  whole  earth. 

The  foregoing  description  of  a  city,  a  people,  and  ^"^^^^^  *^® 
a  Mahdraja  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  iSTi^Sie/  * 
range  of  Brahmanical  literature.     AyodhyA  is  the  J3a.* 
Hindii  ideal  of  perfection,  in  which  the  Kshatriyas  acTty. 
and  Brdhmans  alike  performed  their  respective  du- 
ties of  protection  and  worship,  and  the  twanging  of 
bows  was  heard  as  constantly  as  the  chaunting  of 
Vedic  hymns.     It  was  a  city  of  large  houses,  well- 
watered  streets,  decorated  temples,  stately  palaces, 
pleasant  gardens,  shady  groves,  spacious  tanks,  and 
impregnable  fortifications.      A  poetical  sympathy  Poeticai  ^ 
with  external  nature  is  also  displayed  both  here  and  Ju^JuliSteto^ 
in  other  portions  of  the  Rilmdyana,  which  is  singu-  SSJ°^*^ 
larly  illustrative  of  the  dreamy  character  of  the 
Hindu,  and  is  rendered  doubly  curious  from  its  oc- 
casional subordination  to  Brahmanical  ideas.     Thecoybridee. 
Brahmanical  conception  of  marriage  involves  a  dis- 
play of  extreme  modesty  on  the  part  of  a  girl  wife ; 
and  thus  the  wind  that  drives  away  the  white  lotos 
from  the  thirsty  bees,  is  likened  to  the  modesty 
which  drives  away  a  coy  bride  from  her  ardent  hus- 
band.    Again,  the  respect  due  to  Brahmanical  in-  Reverential 
structors  is  indirectly  enforced  by  the  simile  that  the 
plantain  trees  bent  with  the  weight  of  their  fruit, 
like  reverential  pupils  bowing  at  the  feet  of  their 
preceptors.     Further  on  the  three  classes  of  disci-  ^Jj^jj^^  ^^^ 
pies  or  pupils  are  distinctly  indicated,  namely,  the 
youths  who  acted  as  servants,  the  students  who  re- 
ceived instruction,  and  the  Brahmachdrls  who  col- 
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lected  alms  for  themselves  and  their  preceptors.* 
The  description  of  the  people  is  equally  significant. 
They  possessed  every  moral  and  religious  virtue ; 
they  were  learned,  well  fed  upon  the  best  of  rice, 
free  from  disease,  and  lived  for  a  thousand  years. 
Every  man  had  abundance  of  children,  jewels,  and 
clean  raiment.  Above  all,  every  one  was  so  rich  and 
so  pious,  that  no  one  ever  gave  less  than  a  thousand 
rupees  to  the  Brdhmans.  A  great  stress  is  also  laid 
upon  caste  distinctions.  Every  man  belonged  to  a 
family  and  csuste ;  no  tnan  followed  a  calling  that 
did  not  belong  to  his  caste,  and  no  child  bom  of 
mixed  castes  was  to  be  found  throughout  the  city. 
As  for  theMahdraja,  although  he  subsequently  appears 
in  a  very  different  light,  he  is  praised  here  as  pos- 
sessing every  virtue,  military  and  Bralimanical.  He 
was  at  once  famous  as  a  charioteer  and  as  a  sage,  a 
mighty  warrior  and  a  controller  of  his  passionis,  en- 
dowed with  great  foresight,  and  well  versed  in  the 
Vedas  and  Veddngas.  His  court  was  of  course 
intended  as  a  model  for  all  Hindii  Rajas  to  follow. 
He  had  eight  chosen  Counsellors,  of  whom  his  cha- 
rioteer Sumantra  was  the  chief;  and  he  had  two 
priests,  who  acted  on  all  occasions  as  his  particular 
guides  and  advisers.  His  palace  was  magnificent 
and  resplendent,  but  in  describing  the  waUs  the 
Brahmanical  bard  has  indulged  in  a  simile  which 
furnishes  a  glimpse  of  the  reality.  They  were  so  tall 
that  the  birds  could  not  fly  over  them,  and  so  strong 
that  no  beast  could  force  its  way  through  them. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  walls  could  not  have 


*  The  name  of  Brahmach&ri  is  generally  applied  to  all  religioua  students 
whilst  living  under  a  SrCthman  master  or  Guru.  All  Bnihmach&ris  wait  upon 
their  masters,  study  the  Vedas,  and  collect  alms. 
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been  made,  of  brick  or  stone ;  for  in  that  case  the  history  of 
attempt  of  a  beast  to  force  his  way  through  them     p^^t  iv. 


would  never  have  entered  the  mind  of  the  bard.  In 
all  probability  the  palace  was  surrounded  by  a  hedge, 
which  was  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  out  wild  beasts 
or  stray  cattle.  In  other  respects  however,  the  pic- 
ture is  sufficiently  imposing.     The  treasuries,  which  TrcMuries  uid 

111  i«iiii  o    •  T-i         templea  within 

probably  contamed  the  land-revenue  oi  rice  and  other »»» enclosure. 
grain,  were  placed  for  security  within  the  inclosure ;« 
and  little  temples  to  the  different  gods,  each  perhaps 
containing  a  single  image  before  which  the  worship- 
per performed  his  devotions,  were  set  up  in  the  same 
area.     In  the  middle  of  the  palace  was  the  throne  of  Throne  in  the 

•t   ^  centre  of  the 

the  Mahdraja  raised  upon  pillars,  and  surrounded  p*****- 
by  pillars,  and  both  the  pillars  and  the  throne  are 
said  to  have  been  adorned  with  precious  stones.  The 
statement  that  the  Mahdraja  inspected  the  world  with  miidii  ide*  of 

,  .  .  ,,  •  X      -f      -xl.    I.-  theneoewityfor 

nis  spies,  as  the  sun  mspects  it  with  his  rays,  may  »p»««- 
seem  a  dubious  mode  of  government  to  the  European; 
but  a  strict  and  universal  system  of  espionage  is  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  Hindii  ideas,  and  its  or- 
ganization was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  a  Hindii  sovereign. 

*  In  ancient  times  the  land  revenue  seems  to  have  been  generally  paid  in  kind  ; 
the  Raja  being  entitled  to  a  certain  share  of  the  grain,  which  was  collected  at 
harrest-txme. 


CHAPTER  n. 

TH£  HORSE  SACRIFICE  OF  MAHARAJA  DASARATHA. 

HISTORY  Off        The  first  act  of  Maharaja  Dasaratba  which  is  re- 
VAm^Tv,     corded  in  the  Rdmdyana,  was  the  performance  of  an 
Performance  of  Aswamedha,  or  horse  sacrifice,  to  obtain  a  son.  Here 
to.^to^^n/  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  rite  is  invested  with 
a  meaning  totally  different  to  that  which  appears  in 
the  Aswamedha  described  in  the  Mahd  Bhdrata.  The 
horse  was  loosened  for  an  entire  year,  but  no  allusion 
whatever  is  made  to  any  conquests  over  the  neigh- 
bouring Rajas,   nor  to  any  other  incident  which 
would  connect  the  ceremony  with  an  assertion  of 
sovereignty.     The  Aswamedha  was  performed  for 
the  sole  and  obvious  purpose  of  procuring  sons ;  and 
this  point  will  be  discussed  at  length  after  the  cere- 
Epimde  of  ft     monial  has  been  described.     There  is  also  a  curious 
woml^°  *     episode  m  the  narrative  which  will  require  special 
notice.     It  is  the  legend  of  a  young  Bishi  who  had 
passed  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  in  the  hermitage 
of  his  father  in  the  jungle,  and  who  had  consequently 
never  seen  the  face  of  a  woman.      This  youthful 
Rishi  was  subsequently  enticed  by  a  number  of 
young  courtesans  to  accompany  them  to  the  city  of 
Anga,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Raja, 

Narrfttiveofthe^^^  ^^  subscqucntly  engaged  to  perform  the  As- 
wjftcnaceof  v^amedha  of  Mahdraja  Dasaratba.     With  this  brief 
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introduction,  the  narrative  of  the  horse  sacrifice  may  history  op 
be  related  as  follows :-  l^^. 

Now  the  Mahiraja  had  three  B&nis^  and  their  names  The  MahAn^a 
were Kansalyd,  Kaikeji, and  Sumitr^ ;  but  no  son  was  bom  performan 
to  him  to  perpetnate  his  race.      So  he  took  seven  hundred  obtain  a  aou. 
and  fifty  women  into  his  palace^  but  still  none  of  them  gave 
birth  to  a  son ;  and  the  thought  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
Mah&raja  that  he  would  perform  an  Aswamedha  sacrifice^ 
and  thus  propitiate  the  gods  to  give  him  a  man-child.    And  {f^^Sg^^  ^' 
the  Maharaja  told  to  his  priests  and  preceptors  that  he  preoepton. 
would  sacrifice  the  horse^  and  the  priests  bestowed  great 
praises  upon  Dasaratha^  and  said  to  him  : — ^'  Let  all  things 
necessary  be  prepared^  and  the  horse  be  let  loose^  and  let  a 
place  for  the  sacrifice  be  appointed  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Sarayd  :  Andyou^  O  Mahdraja^  who  have  formed  this 
holj  resolution  to  perform  an  Aswamedha^  will  assuredly 
obtain  the  sons  whom  jou  desire.'^     Dasaratha  then  rejoiced 
greatly^  and  he  ordered  his  Counsellors  to  do  as  his  precep- 
tors had  commanded ;  and  he  went  to  his  beloved  R&nfs  and 
said  : — "  I  will  perform  a  sacrifice  to  obtain  a  son ;  do  you 
therefore  commence  the  preliminary  rites/'  And  the  beauti-  Deiigfat  of  the 

^  *'  thrae  BAnls. 

ful  faces  of  the  B&nis  brightened  at  his  words^  as  the  lotos 
is  brightened  at  the  coming  of  the  spring. 

Then  Sumantra,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  Counsellors,  p^^th^t^jj^ 
said  to   Dasaratha :  —  "It  was  predicted  in  the  ancient  tobep^omeS 
chronicles  that  you  should  perform  an  Aswamedha  to  pro-  *>y|W8hi  Sriuga. 
cure  a  son,  and  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  ofi'ered  by  the 
Bishi  Sringa.     Now  Sringa  was  bom  in  the  forest,  and  lived 
in  the  hermitage  of  his  father,  who  was  a  great  sage ;  and  he 
never  saw  any  man  save  his  father ;  and  he  never  saw  any 
woman,  young  or  old.    And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Baja  of 
Anga  desired  to  give  his  daughter  Sdntd  in  marriage  to 
Sringa ;  so  he  sent  young  courtesans  into  the  forest,  and  they 
allured  Sringa  away  to  the  city  of  the  Baja  of  Anga;  and 
Sringa  is  still  dwelling  with  the  Raja  of  Anga.'' 

The  Mah&aja  repUed :— "  Let  the  story  of  Sringa  be  told  ^^i^^"" 
at  length  I"     And  Sumantra  told  the  story  thus :—  ^  who  had  never 


seen  a  woman. 
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HI8T0KT  OF        "  ^^  t^e  R»j  of  Anga  there  was  b,  great  drooglit,  because 
INDIA.      of  t;ije  wickedness  of  LomapfidA,  who  was  the  Saja  of  Asga. 

'. —  And  Baja  Lomapdda  called  to  the  Br&hmaDSj  and  said: — 

b^H^'iiXl^ '  Yon  are  learned  in  the  Vedaa,  and  acquainted  with  the 
'^'l^'^^  customs  of  men ;  tell  me  then,  I  pray  yon,  how  I  may  ex- 
piate my  sin  that  the  rain  may  again  fall  apon  the  land/ 
Theiujo  The   Brihmans  answered    the  Baja: — 'Bring  the  yoang 

Br*hmvi(  to     Bishi  Sringa  ont  of  his  father's  hermitage,  and  give  him 
duu^Mrto      your  daughter  S^nti  in  marriage   according  to  the  ordi- 
ttetaM  at  tbs    nance.'    The  Raja  agreed,  bat  none  of  all  hia  servants  wonld 
uTtiriiw  Rbhi*  go  into  the  jungle  and  bring  away  Srfnga,  lest  the  father 
iaoSt.      ''     of  Sringa  should  see  them  and  pronounce  a  curse  upon 
them.      So   the  Br&hmans  and   Counsellors  took   counsel 
together,  and  they  remembered  that  Sringa  was  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  forest,  and  that  he  had  never  beheld  the  face  of 
Duswtannt  to  b  woman.     Accordingly  by  their  counsel  the  Raja  prepared 
he^tws^'  '*"^  boats,  and  planted  fruit  trees  and  sandal  trees  therein, 
and  filled  them  with  perfumed  liquors  and  delicious  fruits ; 
and  he  collected  together  a  number  of  beautiful  young  dam- 
sels and  sent  them  in  the  boats  to  the  hermitage  of  the  Bi&hi 
to  entice  away  Sringa  from  the  abode  of  his  father.     When 
the  damsels  came  to  the  hermit^e  they  trembled  with  fear 
lest  the  father  of  Sringa  should  discover  them,  and  they  hid 
themselves  in  the  forest  beneath  the  wide-spreading  creepers 

OBmboiiattiK  and  climbing  plants ;  but  when  they  learned  that  the  sage 
duDKlBin  (bo    ,     ,  .,.,.%  -.  ,   .   ft  .  .  1  .1 

**"*""  fiti.      ^**^  gone  ont  01  his  hermitage,  and  left  his  son  alone,  they 
came  oufvC  their  hiding-place  and  went  before  the  hut ;  and 
they  were  adorned  with  necklaces  of  flowers,  and  with  mu- 
sical bells  upon  their  ancles,  and  they  began  to  sing  and 
play  in  the  view  of  Sringa;  and  they  indulged  in   many 
sportive  gambols,  and   danced  together,  and  pushed  one 
another  about,  and  threw  garlanda  of  flowers  at  each  other 
and  filled  the  air  with  music  and  perfumes.     And  Sringa, 
I  amazed  at  the  sight  of  beings  of  such  slender  waists 
I  exquisite  adornments  ;  and  when  the  damsels  saw  his 
prise  they  sung  a  soft  slow  air,  and  approached  him,  and 
I : — '  Who  is  your  father,  and  why  do  you  wander  in  this 
sat  ? '      Sringa  replied : — '  My  father  is  a  great  sage  of 
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the  family  of  K&sjapa^  and  his  name  is  Yibhindaka :  Why  histouy  of 
do  you  come  here  thus  suddenly  ?    Enter  into  the  hermitage,     pabt^fS^. 

I  pray  you,  and  I  will  entertain  you  all/    The  damsels  then 

went  into  the  hut,  and  Sringa  offered  them  seats,  and 
brought  water  to  wash  their  feet,  and  gave  them  fruits  and 
roots  J  and  they  smiled  upon  him,  and  said  in  soft  accents  : 
— '  O  sinless  son  of  the  sage,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  eat 
now  some  of  the  fruits  of  our  own  abode  ! '  And  they  gave  Srfnga 
him  delicious  sweetmeats  resemblincr  frnits,  and  wine  as  Bweetme»tB, 

°  '  wine,  and 

sweet  as  honey ;  and  they  smiled  upon  him  and  caressed  careww. 
him,  and  putting  their  fragrant  mouths  to  his  ears  they 
whispered  soft  words  to  him ;  and  when  they  departed  they 
pointed  to  their  boats  in  which  they  abode,  and  which  were 
very  near  the  hermitage. 

*'  When  it  was  evening  time  the  saire  Vibh&ndaka  re-  Alarm  of 

,  Till       -I  ..  -II  1  -I.  «.  Srlnga's  father 

turned  to  the  hermitage,  and  he  saw  that  his  son  Snnga  on  disoovertng 
was  very  melancholy  and  absorbed  in  thought,  and  he  said :  occurred, 
— '  Why  do  you  not  rejoice  at  my  coming  ?  I  perceive,  my 
son,  that  you  are  immersed  in  a  sea  of  anxiety,  so  tell  me 
why  you  are  changed/  Then  Sringa  said: — ^O  divine 
father,  some  men  with  beautiful  eyes  came  here  and  em- 
braced me  very  often,  and  sung  soft  and  ravishing  music, 
and  sported  before  me,  and  moved  their  eye-brows  in  a  sur- 
prising manner/  The  sage  replied : — '  0  my  son,  the 
Bakshasas  have  come  to  you  in  this  manner  to  disturb  your 
devotion ;  and  it  is  not  proper  for  you  to  trust  them  in  any 
way/  The  sage  thus  comforted  his  son,  and  he^tayed  in 
the  hermitage  all  that  night,  but  when  it  was  morning  he 
returned  again  to  the  forest. 

''  Then  Sringa,  seeing  that  his  father  had  gone  out,  went  Snnga  carried 
away  to  the  boats  which  the  damsels  had  pointed  out  to  him,  by  the  damsels. 
and  they  entertained  him  as  before,  and  led  him  to  a  very     . 
pleasant  boat,  and  seated  him  therein,  and  carried  him  away 
to  the  city  of  Anga.    And  when  Sringa  entered  the  city,  the  Baiu  fails  on 
clouds  became  black  with  rain,  and  Baja  Lomap4da  went  SrinSu"*^ 
out  to  meet  the  young  Brdhman  who  had  thus  brought  the 
rain,  and  worshipped  him  with  his  head  bowing  to  the  earth, 
and  presented  him  with  water  for  his  feet,  and  with  the 


/      • 
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HiBTO&Y  OP  argha ;  and  tHe  Raja  then  with  serene  mind  gave  his  lotos- 
p^"^.      ^7^  daughter  Sdnt4  in  marriage  to  Sringa.  And  the  fether 
of  Sringa,  by  the  force  of  his  devotions,  knew  all  that  had 


iotSBs^tk'B  taken  place,  and  he  dismissed  all  anxiety  firom  his  mind,  and 
abode  in  the  hermitage  as  before." 

Bflviewofihe         The  foregoing  episode  is  a  specimen  of  those 
friS^  **'  ^^^  amusing  stories  which  seem  to  have  been  occasion- 
ally converted  by  the  Brdhmans  into  vehicles  for  the 
Power  of  pro-    promulffation  of  their  own  peculiar  ideas.     The  real 

cunngrMn  *  ^  •/•  iii«i*i 

gjwwMdi^ythe  objoct  of  the  legend  is  to  enforce  the  beuef  that 
drought  is  occasioned  by  the  sins  of  a  Raja,  and  that 
a  young  Brdhman  Rishi  could  produce  rain.  It  is 
perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  vital 
importance  of  seasonable  rains  in  every  quarter  of 
India.  A  long-continued  drought  implies  the  great- 
est calamity  that  can  befall  a  nation.  The  Ryot 
loses  his  crop,  the  Raja  loses  his  revenue,  and  parents 

indra.thevedio  and  children  are    literally  starring.     In    ancient 

deity  who  sent      ^  •'  ^ 

^*^  times  the  god  of  the  firmament  wbs  Indra ;  and  the 

hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  are  filled  with  prayers  to 
Indra  for  rain,  or  with  praises  of  Indra  as  the  ^iver 

Brttimuis       of  rain.     But  one  of  the  earliest  means  by  which 

aasert  a  supe-  ^  ^  «' 

riority  to  Indra.  ^y^q  Brdhmaus  established  their  ascendancy  over  the 
masses  was  by  arrogating  to  themselves  a  power  to 
bring  down  rain,  which  was  superior  to  that  of 
S^ptioSjn  Indra.^  In  the  legend  of  Sringa  the  Brdhmans 
Sto^*"**  ^^  have  endeavoured  to  enforce  this  view ;  and  by  their 
own  showing  appear  to  have  taken  a  singular  ad- 
vantage of  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  Raja  on 
account  of  the  drought.     They  not  only  declared 

^  The  legend  of  Berayaai  (see  toL  L  page  508)  oontaine  a  onriona  piotaze  of 
the  arrogaat  pretensioii8  of  a  Br&hman  to  bring  down  rain  by  the  efficacy  of  his 
incantationB ;  and  of  the  ludicrona  alarm  of  the  Baja  and  his  Council,  lest  he 
akonld  depart  out  of  the  Baj,  and  leaye  them  to  procure  rain  by  their  own  deTioes. 
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that  the  drought  was  occasioned  by  his  sins^  or  in  histo&t  of 
other  words  by  his  derelictions  from  Brahmanical  past  iv. 
laws  and  observances ;  but  also  urged  that  he  could 
only  expiate  his  sins  by  giving  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  the  young  Rishi ;  and  the  subsequent 
appearance  of  Sringa  simultaneously  with  the  rain 
cloud  must  have  confirmed  the  general  belief  in  the 
rain-procurins:    powers    of    the    Brdhmans.      The  nnoonsdoos 

^  ^      r  Immorality  In 

means  by  which  Sringa  was  induced  to  leave  the  ^^^^^^ 
hermitage  of  his  father  are  more  than  questionable ; 
but  the  idea  that  they  involved  any  immorality  does 
not  appear  to  have  crossed  the  mind  of  the  Brah- 
manical author.* 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  episode  respecting  jMrn^h^r  the 
Sringa,  the  main  narrative  of  the  Aswamedha  may  "««"«*• 
be  resumed  as  follows  : — 

Now  wlien  Samantra  had  related  to  Dasaratha  the  story  TheHiOiirajft 
of  the  Rishi  Sringa^  he  said  to  the  Mah&raja  : — "  0  Raja  of  and  brings 
^m^y  go  now  to  the  city  of  Anga^  and  bring  hither  the  AyocS^i. 
Rishi  Sringa  and  his  wife  Sdntd^  and  appoint  Sringa  to  be 
your  own  Guru/'     So  Dasaratha  took  counsel  of  his  priest 
Yasishtha^   and  with  his  approval  he  went  away  to    the 
delightful  city  of  Anga^  and  was  entertained  for  eight  days 
by  Raja  Lomapdda;  and  having  obtained  the  consent  of 
Lomapdda  he  returned  to  his  own  city  of  Ayodhy^^  taking 

'  A  nmilar  legend  has  been  adopted  by  the  Bnddhists.  It  is  told  not  of 
Sringa,  but  of  his  gprandfatber  E&syapa,  and  is  intended  to  enforce  the  sin  of 
animal  sacrifices.  K&syapa  had  acquired  great  religions  merit  by  strictly  keeping 
all  the  Buddhist  precepts ;  and  the  Baja  of  Benares  sent  a  nobleman  to  request  him 
to  come  and  offer  a  sacrifice  in  his  behalf  of  all  kinds  of  animals  from  the  elephant 
downwards.  £&syapa  refused,  upon  which  the  Baja  sent  his  daughter  in  charge  • 
of  the  nobleman,  to  tempt  the  Eiahi  by  offering  him  half  the  Baj  and  the  hand  of 
the  Princess  if  he  would  comply.  The  scruples  of  the  Rishi  were  overcome  by 
the  sight  of  the  Baja*8  daughter,  and  he  hastened  to  the  place  of  sacrifice ;  hut 
just  as  he  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  elephant,  the  affrighted  heast  set  up  a  loud 
lamentation,  in  which  all  the  other  animals  joined.  This  hrought  the  Bishi  to  his 
senses,  and  he  threw  down  the  knife  and  fled  back  to  the  forest,  and  resumed  his 
religious  devotions.    See  Hardy's  Manual  o/BwUhwn,  p.  60. 
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Mahdraja  approached  Sringa  with  obeisance  and  adoration, 

and  appointed  him   to    be  chief  priest  or  BBotri   in    the 

Aswamedha. 

Prepantion  for        When  the  dewy  season  had  passed  away,  and  the  spring 

hone.  had  arrived,   Sringa  requested  the  Mah&raja  to  collect  all 

the  things  necessary  for  the  loosening  of  the  horse,  and 

to  bring  together  Vasishtha  and  Ydmadeva,  and  all  the  most 

BMpecttn}        excellent  of  the  Brdhmans.     And  when  the  Brdhmans  had 

homage  of  the 

|f^^>|^*tothe  all  assembled,  the  Mah&raja  paid  them  respectful  homage, 
and  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — "  Although  I  have  been 
ever  most  desirous  of  offspring,  none  has  ever  been  granted 
me  :    I   have  therefore    determined  to  perform  an  Aswa- 
medha;   and  through  the   favour  of  the  illustrious  Rishi 
Sringa,  and  of  you,  O  Br&hmans,  I  intend  at  this  time  to 
sacrifice  the  horse :     In  this  thing,  therefore,  I  pray  you 
to  be  gracious  to  me,  your  humble  dependant,"    At  these 
words  Vasishtha   and  the  other  Brdhmans  cried  out  *'  Ex- 
.  cellent !  excellent ! "  And  they  did  obeisance  to  the  Ma- 
direct^sto hfs  ^^^S*  *^^  shouted  forth  his  praise.     Then  the  Mahdraja 
CounieUor.       ^^  ^q  Sumantra  and  his  other  Counsellors : — ^'  Let  abund- 
ance of  all  things  necessary  for  the   sacrifice  be  speedily 
provided  by  you  under  the  direction  of  these  Br£hmans : 
Let  the  horse  be  untied  and  suffered  to  go  wherever  he 
iiOoii#»ning  of     pleascs,  accompanied  by  a  Brdhman.'^*    And  all  the  prepara- 
the  hone.         tious  were  made  as  the  Mahdraja  had  commanded,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  full  moon  of  the  month  Choitro,  the  horse  was 
let  loose  for  an  entire  year,  and  the  preliminary  ceremonies 
were  all  performed. 
Preparations  for        Now  when  the  year  was  fully  over,  and  the  sprin&r  had 

thesacrifloeof  .  .       i      i  J  ^  r       © 

the  horse.         again  amved,  the  horse  was  brought  back  to  the  city  of 

'  It  is  stated  in  the  B&m&yana  that  S6iit&  was  only  the  adopted  daughter  of 
the  Raja  of  Anga,  and  that  her  real  fiither  was  Mah6raja  Dasaratha.  But  the 
passage  must  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation  merely  intended  to  associate  the 
father  of  Rfima  with  the  family  of  K&syapa,  of  whom  Sringa  was  the  grandson. 
The  adoption  of  danghten  is  foreign  to  Hindti  ideas  excepting  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  dancing-girls. 

*  The  statement  that  the  horse  was  accompanied  by  a  Br&hman,  and  not,  as  in 
the  Aswamedha  of  Yudhishthira,  by  a  warrior  at  the  head  of  an  army,  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  Brahmanisation  of  the  description  of  the  ancient  rite. 
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Ayodhyd,  and  all  the  preparations  were  completed  for  the  history  op 
sacrifice.     Pavilions  were  set  up  for  the  accommodation  of     p^^^  jy 

the  Bajas^  And  hundreds  of  booths  were  constructed  for  the 

Br&hmans^  and  provisions  were  provided  in  great  abundance. 
And  amongst  the  Bajas  that  came  to  that  sacrifice  were  the 
Raja  of  Mithild^  and  the  Baja  of  Kdsi^  and  the  Raja  of  Anga^ 
and  the  Raja  of  Magadh^^  and  the  Raja  of  Sindhu^  and  the 
Raja  of  Saurashtra^  and  all  the  Rajas  of  the  Dekhan.  Thou- 
sands of  Brdhmans  were  feasted  by  themselves^  and  the  most 
delicious  viands  were  served  up  to  them  on  dishes  of  gold 
and  silver  by  the  Kshatriyas,  who  were  superbly  adorned 
with  eems.     And  the  place  for  the  sacrifice  was  made  ready  i*J«»  o' 

•  n  /        n  sacrifice. 

on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Sarayd.     Twenty-one  Twenty-one 
sacrificial  posts  were  set  up ;  and  each  post  was  twenty-one  ^ 
cubits  high^  and  was  overlaid  with  gold^  and  adorned  with 
a  cloth  and  fragrant  flowers ;  and  the  birds  and  animals  for 
the  sacrifice  were  tied  to  the  posts^  and  the  horse  was  tied 
in  like  manner.     And  the  sacrificial  pits  were  prepared  ac-  The  eigrhteen 
cording  to  the  ordinance,  and  they  were  eighteen  in  number 
and  arranged  in  three  rows,  in  the  form  of  the  bird  Garura; 
and  the  pits  that  represented  the  wings  of  the  bird  were 
lined  with  bricks  of  gold.     And  the  sacrificial  fire  was  kin-  The  sacrifice. 
died  by  the  Brdhmans,  and  the  horse  was  led  round  the 
sacrificial  fire  and  immolated  with  the  sacred  scimitar,  whilst 
the  Udgatri  chaunted  the  Vedic  hymns.      And   the   first '^Jj^jj^j^  ^j^^ 
and  second  Rdnls   were  placed  by  the   side  of  the  dead^«»d**o™«- 
horse,  and  remained  there  all  night.   And  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  horse  were  placed  upon  the  fire  according 
to   the   ordinance  by  the  Hotri  and  the  Brithi;   and  the 
Brithi  repeated  the  appropriate  mantras,  whilst  giving  the 
flesh  to   the  fire.     Thus  the   Aswamedha  was   duly  per- 
formed, and  Mahdraja  Dasaratha  gave  large  presents  to  all 
assembled;  and  he  gave  many  provinces  to  the  oflSciating  Presents  of  pro- 
Br&hmans,  but  they  would  not  accept  the  land,  because  they  by  the  Br4h- 
were  unable  to  rule,  and  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Yedas ;  and  he  gave  them  instead  a  million  of  cows,  and  a 
hundred  million  pieces  of  gold,  and  four  hundred  million 
pieces  of  silver. 
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HISTORY  OF        After  this  Rishi  Sringa  said  to  the  Maliilraja : — "  I  will 
p^T^.     perforai  another  sacrifice  to  secure  you  a  son/'     And  the 

Brishi  proceeded  to  do  as  he  had  said.     And  there  were  col- 

wjrformedby**  loctod  all  the  gods,  together  with  the  Gandharvas,  or  celes- 

AMembiingrf    ^^^^  musicians,  and  the  Siddhas,  or  saints  who  dwell  in  the 

the  godB.  g]j,y^  g^j^^  ^^Q  seven  celestial  Bishis ;  [and  there  came  Brahma, 

the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  together  with  Siva  and  Vishnu  -/] 

and  there  also  came  Indra,  the  glorious  one,  surrounded  by 

the  Maruts.     Then  the  Bishi  began  the  sacrifice  according 

to  the  ordinance,  and  supplicated  the  assembled  deities  that 

they  would  be  pleased  to  grant  four  renowned  sons  to  the 

MiJidraja.     And  the  gods  replied : — "  Be  it  so,  O  Brdhman, 

for  thou  art  ever  to  be  regarded  by  us  as  men  regard  a 

Thogoda  Baia."     So  Bayincr,  the  irods  received  their  shares  of  the 

Bharea  and        oblatiou,  and  then  disappeared  with  Indra  at  their  head. 

disappear.  *  *  x 

Now  when  Indra  and  the  gods  left  the  place  of  sacrifice, 
they  proceeded  to  the  heaven  of  Brahma,  the  lord  of  man- 
kind and  giver  of  blessings ;  and  they  went  before  Brahma 
Tho  (tods  pray    with  joined  hauds,  and  addressed  him  thus : — "  O  Brahma, 
protection         that  Bdkshasa,  named  Bdvana,  to  whom  in  your  kindness 
"^^^^  you  granted  the  blessing  that  he  should  be  invuhierable  to 
iS5ufi^ntbie  to  *^®  gods  and  demons,  has  in  his  great  pride  oppressed  all 
^^•^"fiJ;^    the  universe,  and  deprived  the  gods  of  their  shares  of  the 
biB  sUvcs.         sacrifices  :  0  divine  one,  save  us  from  Bivana,  who  fills  the 
world  with  noise  and  tumult,  and  who  has  made  the  gods  his 
slaves:    By  his  power  he  has  delivered  his  subjects,   the 
Bdkshasas,  from  the  sway  of  Yama,  and  made  Yama  himself 
the  cutter  of  grass  for  his  steeds :  He  has  compelled  the  Sun 
to  shine  mildly  over  his  city  of  Lankd,  and  the  Moon  to  be 
always  at  the  full  throughout  his  Baj  :  The  six  Seasons  at- 
tend him  as  his  servants,  and  appear  whenever  he  commands 
them:  Agni  bums  not  in  his  presence;  and  Vdyu  blows 
gently  in  Lankd :  He  has  compelled  his  brother  Kuvera  to 
quit  Lankd,  and  take  refuge  in  the  Kaildsa  mountaia :  No 
one  can  perform  a  sacrifice  through  fear  of  him :  He  is  al- 

^  This  passage  is  so  eyidently  an  intcrpolatioii,  that  it  is  inserted  in  brackets. 
It  will  he  seen  presently  that  when  the  gods  left  the  sacrifice  they  proooedcd  fiist 
to  the  heaven  of  Brahma  and  then  to  the  heaven  of  Yishnn,  in  order  to  propitiate 
those  deities. 
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ways  oppressing  the  gods,  the  BdUbmans^  and  the  cows :  HiSToaT  of 

INDIA. 
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He  has  taken  away  several  of  our  wives  by  force :  Secured      ^^^^• 


by  your  blessing,  he  treats  us  with  disrespect  and  has  no 

fear  for  us  :  0  Brahma,  we  pray  you  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
delivering  us  from  the  oppression  of  this  Bdvana.^'* 

Brahma,  hearing  these  words,  conducted  Indra  and  all  Brahma  con- 
the  crods  to  tiie  ocean  of  milk,  the  abode  of  Yishnu :  and  the  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  of 

.  ,  ,  Viahnu  in  the 

gods  propitiated  Vishnu,  whom  they  could  not  see,  with  loud  ■«•<>'  ™iu^- 
praises.     Then  Vishnu  the  glorious,  the  lord  of  the  world,  J^^gSSS" 
arrayed  in  yellow  raiment  with  ornaments  of  pure  gold,  rid-  ^u  hia  kn^L 
ing  upon  Garura  as  the  sun  upon  a  cloud,  appeared  with  his 
shell,  chakra,  mace,  and  lotos  in  his  four  hands ;  and  his 
wife  Lakshml  was  sitting  upon  his  knees.    And  all  the  gods  ^JUto  vistou 
fell  prostrate  before  him,  and  choked  with  grief  they  thus  5^JSiion*of 
addressed  him  with  joined  hands  : — ''  O  Vishnu,  you  who  ^•'^ 
are  able  to  remove  the  afflictions  of  those  who  are  distressed, 
we  entreat  you  to  be  our  sanctuary  :  You  are  the  lord  of  this 
universe,  and  you  already  know  the  reason  of  our  coming ; 
and  we  only  give  utterance  to  our  wants  that  we  may  relieve 
ourselves  from  tha  burden  which  lies  heavily  upon  our 
minds :  Brahma  has  blessed  Bdvana  the  B<dk8hasa  with  a  life 
which  cannot  be  taken  away  by  any  celestial  being ;  and 
Bdvana  in  his  pride  has  taken  advantage  of  this  blessing  to 
oppress  the  gods,  the  Brdhmans,  and  the  cows :  Brahma  is 
unable  to  recall  the  blessing  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
Bdvcma,  and  you  are  our  only  resource :  Save  us  and  your 
creation  from  the  oppression  of  Bdvana  I '' 

At  this  prayer,  Vishnu  smiled,  and  said : — ''  Be  not  ter-  vishnu  pro- 
rified ;  I  have  already  devised  a  scheme  for  delivering  you  throw  BAvana 

-  .1  '  n  -n^  r     1  '         --IT*/  IT  by  Boortala  and 

from  the  oppression  of  Eavana :  In  his  pnde  Kavana  would  monkeys. 
not  request  Brahma  to  secure  his  life  from  men  and  monkeys, 
for  he  thought  in  his  heart  that  they  were  beneath  his 
notice :  I  will  take  advantage  of  this  omission,  and  cause 
the  destruction  of  Bdvana  without  casting  aside  the  blessing 

*  The  ancient  godg  of  the  Vedas  are  here  represented  as  supplicating  Brahma, 
whose  worship  is  of  more  modern  origin,  and  thns  yirtnally  acknowledging 
his  superiority.  Tama  is  death ;  Agni  is  fire ;  Yiiyn  is  the  wind ;  and  Kavera  is 
wealth.  The  Asnras  and  D&nayaa  were  aboriginal  tribes,  who  were  popularly 
regarded  as  demons. 
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The  gods 
beoome  incar- 
nate as 
monkeyi. 


Apparition  of 
an  onauation 
firom  Brahma. 


Preaents  a  cup 
of  son-produc- 
ing  piqrasa  to 
thelfahAraja. 


Joy  of  the 
HahArajft. 


which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  Brahma :  I  will  go 
to  Ajodbjik  and  divide  myself  into  four  parts^  and  take  my 
birth  as  the  four  sons  of  Mah&raja  Dasaratha :  Thus  by  be* 
coining  man  I  shall  conquer  in  battle  Bavana^  the  terror  of 
the  universe,  who  is  invulnerable  to  the  gods ;  go  you  mean- 
time upon  the  earth,  and  assume  the  shape  of  monkeys  and 
bears  that  you  may  render  me  service  in  my  battle  with 
BAvana/' 

The  gods,  hearing  those  words,  rejoiced  exceedingly ; 
and  they  sounded  the  praises  of  Vishnu,  and  went  their  way 
and  did  as  he  had  commanded  them. 

Meanwhile  the  Bishi  Sringa  had  performed  the  sacrifice 
for  obtaining  sons  for  Mah&raja  Dasaratha;  and  when  he 
had  finished,  celestial  music  was  sounded  in  the  heavens, 
and  a  divine  being  came  out  of  the  fire  arrayed  in  incom- 
parable splendour;  and  he  was  as  lofty  as  a  mountain, 
as  mighty  as  a  tiger,  as  bright  as  the  ardent  flame,  and  his 
shoulders  were  like  those  of  the  lion.  This  wondrous  being 
was  clothed  in  red,  and  he  wore  ornaments  on  his  hands, 
and  on  his  neck  was  a  chain  of  twenty-seven  pearls, 
and  his  teeth  resembled  the  stars  in  heaven.  Thus  glow- 
ing in  brightness,  this  celestial  being  held  in  both  hands, 
like  a  beloved  wife,  a  large  golden  vessel  filled  with  the 
divine  p&yasa,  the  rice  and  milk  of  the  immortal  gods- 
This  celestial  being  said  to  the  Bishi  Sringa,  who  was  the 
Hotri  at  the  sacrifice : — '^  O  Sage,  I  saa  an  emanation  of 
Brahma  come  hither  to  you :  Do  you  receive  this  vessel  of 
pdyasa  from  me,  and  present  it  to  the  Maharaja.''  The 
wise  Bishi  replied : — '^  Be  pleased  yourself  to  deliver  this 
surprising  vessel  to  the  Mahdraja.'^  Then  the  emanation  of 
Brahma  spoke  thus  to  Dasaratha : — "  O  Mahdraja,  I  present 
to  you  this  food  of  ambrosial  taste ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  the 
sacrifice  :  Beceive,  O  Mahdraja,  this  pdyasa  prepared  by  the 
gods  which  ensures  prosperity :  Let  it  be  eaten  by  your 
beautiful  consorts,  and  from  them  you  will  then  obtain  the 
sons  for  whom  you  have  performed  the  sticrifice."  And  the 
Mahdraja  bowed  his  head,  and  received  the  golden  vessel 
full  of  celestial  food  which  had  been  given  by  the  gods ;  and 
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he  rejoiced  like  a  poor  man  who  has  obtained  wealth ;  and  history  of 
the  emanation  of  Brahma  became  invisible  to  mortal  eye.         p^,^^  jy 

The  apartments  of  the  ladies  of  the  Mah&raja  were  now ; 

illnmined  with  loy .  as  the  atmosphere  is  illumined  by  the  BAnia  on  shar- 

•^   •"  ^  .  •'        .     ing  the  p^ft.sa 

bright  autumnal  moon ;  and  the  Mah&raja  entered  therein  amongstthem. 
with  the  son-producing  p4yasa^  and  he  gave  the  half  to 
Kausaly^  and  the  other  half  to  Kaikeyi  ;  but  when 
Snmitra  came  forward^  the  Mahdraja  requested  his  two  elder 
Rinis  to  give  her  a  portion  of  their  own  shares.  And  Kau- 
salyd  and  Kaikeyf  each  divided  her  portion  with  Sumitra^ 
so  that  whilst  they  each  had  one  quarter  of  the  pdyasa, 
Sumitr&had  two  quarters.  And  when  the  Bdnis  had  eaten  TheBtoisoon* 
of  the  sacrificial  food^  they  each  one  conceived;  and  the 
Mah&raja^  beholding  his  wives  about  to  become  mothers^ 
enjoyed  a  pleasure  of  mind  equal  to  that  of  Vishnn  when 
adored  by  Indra  and  the  sages.     After  this  the  Ranis  bore  Birth  of  foar 

_  sons  viz>  i 

four  sons :  Kausalya  s^ave  ibirth  to  Bama.  and  Kaikeyi  to  BAma, 

.  .  .  Bharata, 

Bharata ;  and  Sumitrd  having  received  two  quarters  of  the  Lakshmana. 
p&yasa  food  gave  birth  to  two  sons ;  from  the  quarter  which 
she  received  from  Kausaly^  she  gave  birth  to  Lakshmana^ 
who  became  the  ever  faithful  friend  of  B&ma ;  and  from  the 
quarter  which  she  received  from  Kaikeyi  she  gave  birth  to 
Satrughna^  who  became  the  ever  faithful  friend  of  Bharata. 
And  on  the  birth  of  these  four  sons  there  were  trreat  reioic-  Public 
ings  m  the  city  of  Ayodhy&  amongst  all  ranks  of  people^ 
and  the  streets  were  filled  with  dancers  and  musicians,  and 
decked  out  with  flowers  and  banners. 

Eleven  days  after  the  birth  of  the  four  sons,  the  priest  Naming  of  the 
Yasishtha  performed  the  ceremony  of  giving  them  names,  after  eleven 
To  the  son  of  Kausalyd  he  gave  the  name  of  B&ma,  which  Meaningiof  the 
signifies    ''the   delight   of   the  people;^*   to  the   son   of*™*** 
Kaikeyi  he  gave   the   name  of   Bharata,   which    signifies 
"  filling  the  world  with  his  name ;  '^  and  of  the  two  sons  of 
Sumitrd  he  named  the  elder  Lakshmana,  which   signifies 
*'  beautiful  to  behold,^'  and  he  named  the  younger  Satrughna, 
which   signifies  ''the   destroyer  of  his  enemies.^'    When 
the  names  had  been  thus  given,  the  Maharaja  feasted  the 
Br&hmans,  and  all  the  citizens  of  Ayodhya,  and  all  the 
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HiSTOBT  or  people  of  the  Baj  of  Kosala ;  and  he  gave  abundance  of 
piS^.     jewels  to  the  BriLhrnans. 

Review  of  the         The  foregoiiig  description  of    the  Aswamedha 

tSSdmedLi.  co°^P^^®  two  distinct  narratives  of  two  different 
sacrifices,  namely  : — 

JJjjj^fl"*  1st,  The  horse  sacrifice. 

2nd,  The  homa  and  pdyasa. 

The  offering  of  homa  is  not  indeed  explicitly 

stated ;  but  still  it  seems  that  the  second  sacrifice  of 

Sringa  involved  no  slaying  of  animals,   but  was 

simply  an  offering  of  oblations  to  the  Vedic  deities. 

Re4  character         The  sacrifico  of  the  horso  can  be  easily  realized. 

ofthesacnfloe  .11  -i  i«i  •    ^ 

of  the  hone.     Tho  posts  to  which  the  birds  and  ammals  are  tied, 
and  the  pits  in  which  the  meat  is  cooked,  are  per- 
fectly intelligible,  and  in  general  conformity  with 
the  arrangements  made  in  the  Aswamedha  of  Yud- 
th?RStolSi?  hishthira.     The  object  of  the  sacrifice,  however,  was 
the  dead  horse.  ^^^  ^^  asscrtion  of  sovoroignty,  but  the  birth  of 

sons  ;  and  one  of  the  rites  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object  was  that  the  Rdnfs  should  pass  the  night  with 
the  dead  body  of  the  horse.  Of  this  disgusting 
ceremony  there  is  no  reference  whatever  in  the  Rig. 
uJtSlB&iman.  Voda ;  ^  and  it  is  diflScult  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
icai  invention,  ^j^^  ^^iB  Hto  is  a  puFO  invcution  of  tho  Brahmanical 

author  intended  to  disguise  the  real  meaning  of  the 
SSprobSiy  Aswamedha.     At  the  second  sacrifice,  or  offering  of 
Sffih^**ion.  the  homa,  the  object   was  attained   by  giving    a 
ception.         portion  of  sacred  food,  known  as  pdyasa,  and  con- 
sisting of  rice  and  milk.     The  idea  of  food  is  here 
involved ;   of  stimulating  food  which  would  promote 

f  See  Wilson's  remarks  in  the  introdnction  to  his  second  Tolnmc  of  translations 
of  the  Rig-Veda.  Some  reyolting  impurities  appear  to  hare  been  connected  with 
the  rite  which  need  not  be  particularized. 
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conception.     Now  the  flesh  of  the  horse  was  probably  history  op 

,  ,  .  INDIA. 

regarded  as  highly  stimulating ;  and  the  sacrifice  of    pabt  iv. 
a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  such  stimulating  substitution 

i»T/»         T-¥^//  ji  n  111       of  thepiyaaa 

food  lor  the  Itanls  appears  to  be  equally  probable,  for  howe-fle^h. 
But  such  a  belief  would  be  very  obnoxious  to  the 
later Brdhmans,  who  were  opposed  to  the  slaughter  of 
animals;  and  hence  the  pAyasa  was  substituted,  a 
divine  food  which  is  still  prepared  and  cooked  at 
Brahmanical  sacrifices. 

The  narrative  of  the  oflfering  of  homa  is  a  very  Extpaordinai7 

111  T  i*i*  1  T  •  V,  iMUTatlve  of  the 

remarkable  one.     It  exhibits  the  peculiar  genius  ot  Sf^^^tin  °"* 
Brahmanism  in  transmuting  a  mortal  hero  into  the  SS^iISi^of 
Supreme  Being,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  convert-  ^"^"' 
ing  his  history  into  a  vehicle  for  the  promulgation  of 
Brahmanical  views.      It  is  an  attempt  to  represent 
the  four  sons  of  Dasaratha,  and  especially  Rdma,  as 
incarnations  of  Vishnu ;  to  connect  those  incarna- 
tions with  the  offering  of  homa ;  and  to  exhibit  the 
superior  eflScacy  of  the  pdyasa,  or  sacred  food.     The 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  direct  incarnation  of 
Deity  in  the  womb  of  a  woman  is  an  important 
article  of  faith  in  many  religions,  and  indeed  is  the 
foundation  of  Christianity  itself.     But  the  process  by 
which  that  incarnation  is  eflfected  has  always  been 
treated  as  a  mystery  or  miracle.     In  the  Rdmdyana  object  and 

...  Ill*  i  !•!  11        1     character  of  the 

it  is  surrounded  by  circumstances  whicli  are  well  cal-  incanuition. 
culated  to  impress  a  simple  and  childlike  people.  The 
object  of  the  incarnation  is  fully  explained,  whilst 
the  incarnation  itself  is  treated  with  singular  deli- 
cacy.    A  terrible  Rdkshasa  named  Rdvana  devotes  LeRcnd  of 

/•        T     •  •    ^v«ia,  the 

many  years  to  the  performance  of  religious  austen-  ^'^*^***^ 
ties  ;  and  by  the  power  of  those  austerities  he  secures 
the  favour  of  Brahma,  who  thereupon,  at  his  request, 
renders  him  invulnerable  to  gods  and  demons.     RA- 
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HisTOEY  OP  vana  now  considers  himself  to  be  immortal ;  the  gods 
pjlbt  iv.    and  demons  are  unable  to  harm  him  ;  and  men  and 
Rivana  beasts  afo  so  much  beneath  his  notice,  that  he  has 

^eSteleitieji!  not  stooped  to  pray  for  immunity  from  their  attacks. 
Accordingly,  he  oppresses  the  gods ;  not  indeed  the 
great  Brahmanical  gods,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva, 
but  the  ancient  gods  of  the  Rig- Veda,  whom  he  com- 
pels to  do  as  he  pleases.  Death  is  not  allowed  to 
afflict  his  subjects  the  Rdkshasas ;  the  burning  Sun  is 
required  to  shine  mildly  over  his  city ;  the  Moon  is 
obliged  to  be  always  at  the  full  throughout  his  Raj  ; 
the  Seasons  come  and  go  at  his  command;  Fire 
burns  not  in  his  presence;  and  the  Wind  is  forced 
thrifiSS*g^  t^  Wow  gently.  Accordingly  the  gods  complain  to 
KdjJSieSt  of      Brahma,  who  acknowledges  the  superiority  of  Vishnu, 

their  inferioritv  ,  .  *  /»j1jj-a 

Sf  thltSferiorit  "7  conducting  them  into  the  presence  ot  that  deity ; 
vishS""****    and  since  Rdvana  has  not  been  rendered  invulner- 
able to  men  and  animals,  Vishnu  resolves  to  become 
incarnate  as  the  four  sons  of  Dasaratha,  and  espe- 
cially as  Rdma ;  and  the  gods  descend  on  earth  and 
beget  monkeys  and  bears  in  order  that  their  pro- 
geny may  be  ultimately  formed  into  an  army,  and 
eflfect  the  destruction  of  Rdvana  under  the  leadership 
of  Rdma. 
vwhnu^mei.        Vishuu  having  thus  granted  the  prayer  of  the 
i^cfof^®     gods,  takes  advantage  of  the  sacrifice  to  become  in- 
***^^*^  carnate.     An  emanation  of  Brahma  appears  out  of 

the  sacrificial  fire  and  presents  the  pAyasa  ;  and  the 
Rdnf  s  conceive  by  merely  eating  the  sacred  food ;  a 
process  which  has  the  merit  of  preserving  decency, 
although  somewhat  at  variance  with  physiological 
laws.  Henceforth  the  great  difficulty  of  the  author 
of  the  Rdmdyana,  and  his  subsequent  editors,  has 
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teen  to  bring  the  life  and  character  of  Rdma  into  histoby  op 

T_  •ill*  T*  1 '         a  INDIA* 

narmony  with  his  assumed  incarnation.'*  p^t  iv. 

^  The  reconciliation  of  the  divine  character  of  R&ma  with  that  of  his  mortal 
career  npon  earth,  appears  to  have  heen  a  task  of  considerahle  difficolty.  Certainly 
it  has  not  always  h^n  effected  hy  Y&lmiki,  the  author  of  the  larger  R§imlLyana» 
which  forms  the  text  of  the  present  paraphrase.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkahle 
ahridgment  of  the  story,  the  authorship  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  mythical 
Yy&sa,  in  which  the  whole  has  been  spiritualized,  and  every  conflicting  incident 
dther  explained  away  or  omitted,  whilst  the  greatest  possible  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  character  of  R&ma  as  a  saviour  and  deliverer.  This  work  is  entitled  the 
Adhy&tma  R&m&yana,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  testament  of  the  Vaishnavas,  or 
worshippers  of  Yishnn.  It  is  indeed  chiefly  valuable  from  a  religious  point  of 
view ;  but  still  it  may  be  convenient  to  exhibit  occasionally  some  of  its  spirit- 
ualizations  in  connection  with  the  traditional  incidents  to  which  they  refer.  The 
narrative  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  god  Siva,  who  is  supposed  to  be  relating  the 
R&m&yana  to  his  wife  P&rvati. 

The  following  extracts  exhibit  the  religious  ideas  which  are  popularly  associated 
in  the  present  day  with  the  birth  of  R&ma  : — 

"  Hear  now,  0  P&rvati !  an  account  of  the"  sacriflce  celebrated  by  Raja 
Dasaratha.  Jlie  gods  attended  in  their  proper  persons,  and  sitting  in  a  row,  took 
with  their  own  hands  their  respective  shares.  The  Tirthas,  or  places  of  pil- 
g^rimage,  attended  in^  person.  There  was  such  a  crowd  the  earth  trembled ;  the 
shock  was  so  great  that  no  one  could  withstand  it.  So  much  homa  was  thrown 
into  the  fire  that  at  ^lei  it  appeared  inauspicious.  When  the  sacrifice  was  com- 
pleted, the  god  of  Fire  (Agni)  appeared  bearing  in  each  hand  a  cup  of  rice  and 
milk.  Agni  said  to  Dasarathi^ :— '  Take  this  rice  and  milk,  0  Raja !  from  me : 
go  into  thy  female  apartments  and  give  it  to  thy  wives ;  the  fruit  of  it  is  great,  of 
its  effect  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.'  The  god  of  Fire  then  vanished.  Vasishtha 
and  Sringa  then  went  into  the  female  apartments,  and  gave  a  portion  to  the  three 
wives  Rau8aly&,  Kaikeyl,  and  Sumitr&.  All  three  became  pregnant,  and  when 
Vishnu  entered  into  the  body  of  Kausaly&,  Brahma  and  the  gods  mounting  their 
cars,  stood  on  the  heavens  above  the  city  of  Ayodhyft,  and  repeated  numberless 
praises  to  R&ma;  and  then  returned  to  their  own  abodes  in  a  transport  of  joy. 
At  a  most  auspicious  hour  R&ma  was  bom  of  Kausaly&.  His  body  was  like  a 
cloud  ;  on  his  bead  was  a  crown  set  with  jeweb  ;  his  four  arms  were  extended ;  in 
one  hand  be  held  the  holy  shell,  in  another  the  circle,  in  the  third  the  war  mace, 
and  in  the  last  the  lotos.  In  his  ears  were  rings  in  the  form  of  a  crocodile ;  he  had 
a  string  of  rubies  and  Yaijayanti  seeds  on  his  neck ;  his  forehead  was  ornamented 
with  a  stripe  of  saffron  and  sandal  wood.  A  yellow  cloth  was  girded  round  his 
loins,  a  veil  of  brocade  covered  his  shoulders ;  his  two  locks  of  hair  hanging  down 
on  his  cheeks  were  like  the  waving  spikenard.  He  was  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  ornaments  of  gold,  jewels,  and  pearls.  The  beauty  of  his  person  appeared  with 
resplendent  grace;  his  eyes  were  like  the  lotos.  The  figure  of  Lakshmana  sat  on 
his  left  hand,  the  form  of  the  sage  Bhrigu  on  his  right.  His  lips  were  as  red  as 
the  rubies  of  Badakshan.  At  his  feet  was  the  form  of  the  lotos,  because  the  whole 
world  finds  an  asylum  at  his  feet.  A  million  suns  and  moons  would  hide  their 
diminished  heads  before  the  light  of  his  countenance.  In  this  form  he  appeared 
before  his  mother  Eausaly&,  who  knew  him  to  be  the  godhead.    With  joined  hands 
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HISTORY  OF  '^^  bowed  down  and  began  to  praise  and  adore  him.     (Here  Tollowa  a  prajBr  (tf 
INDIA.        Kausalf  &  to  the  infent  Atity,  concluding  with  the  following  worda]  : — 
PiKT  IV.  " '  Thon,  0  Lord !  hut  now  font  sims,  he  pleaacd  to  Manme  the  shape  of  an 

infant  that  I  maj  nourish  thee  with  matenutl  affection,  mj  happinen  will  then  be 

"  B&nia,  higblf  pleaaed,  explained  to  hie  mother  the  cause  of  his  aimming  a 
honuui  fonn,  and  then  concealed  bis  foor-anned  shape,  and  aaeumed  the  form  of  a 
neW'bom  infant,  and  began  to  crj  aloud.  Raja  Daaaiatha  heard  the  sound,  andhia 
jof  was  indescribable.  He  distribated  innnmeiablc  treasures  ip  alms.  Taaiihtha 
also  caused  him  to  perform  such  ceremonies  as  were  necessary  on  this  occasion. 
The  rejoicings  in  the  citj  of  Ajodbjd  were  snch  as  it  is  ImpOBsible  to  describe. 
On  eieiy  gale  kettledmms  in  thousands  sounded  the  joyfiil  tidings.  The  inhabit- 
ants placed  the  boughs  of  the  mango-tree  at  their  doors ;  the;  fixed  flag*  and  en- 
signs of  brocade  and  embroidorj  on  the  tops  of  their  honsee.  Thesprightlrdanceia 
danced  in  erorj  street;  the  shop-kecpen  went  about  uttering  praises  and  thanligiT- 
ings  ;  the  eunuchs  perfonned  Tarious  dances  and  received  great  rewards. 

■'  Brahma  and  the  gods  received  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  B^ma  with  jo;  nn- 
bounded.  The;  stood  on  the  hearens  abore  Ayodh;^  and  showering  down 
Parijata  flowers,  the;  eicl^med  with  a  loud  voice, — '  Ma;  th;  prosperi^  andure 
for  ever.'  ARer  giving  praise  to  him  the;  made  obeisance  and  retired  to  their 
own  abodes." 


CHAPTER  in. 


THE   CHILDHOOD   OF  BAMA. 


The  narrative  of  the  Aswamedha  of  Dasaratha  history  op 
and  subsequent  birth  of  his  four  sons,  is  followed  by    pakt  iv. 
an  interesting  account  of  the  early  years  of  Rdma,  Life  ofB&ma 

^  i-ii*/*  from  infaiM?y  to 

from  the  days  when  he  lay  a  helpless  infant  upon  manhood. 
his  mother's  knee,  until  the  time  when  his  education 
was  completed,  and  his  marriage  was  contemplated. 
This  account  is  valuable  on  two  grounds.  First  it  ex-  Si°d^n  ^*  ^^ 
hibits  that  love  of  children  and  sympathy  with  child- 
hood, which  are  almost  peculiar  to  Hindii  bards  ;  and 
which  find  expression,  not  so  much  in  conceptions  of  a 
boy-saint  or  infant  deity,  as  in  genuine  pictures  of 
infants  and  children  drawn  from  a  close  .observation 
of  real  life.    Secondly  it  exhibits  the  domestic  life  jfteansm  in  tho 

^  ^  ^  ,         descriptioim  of 

of  the  Hindiis  in  a  succession  of  scenes  representing  domestic  iife. 
every  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  child  from  infancy 
to  manhood ;   and  Rdma  appears  in  every  character 
with  a  downright  realism  which  may  seem  somewhat 
puerile  to  men  of  sterner  mould,  but  which  has 
endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  Hindii  mothers  for 
countless    generations.     Every    scene    is    perfect. 
Rdma  trying  to  put  his  toe  into  his  mouth ;  RAma  ^^^^j®  tiie 
laughing  and   trotting    away  when  called   by  his  h(2d,*'and  biy- 
parents ;  Rdma  snatcliing  a  morsel  out  of  his  father's       ^     "^ 
hand  and  eating  it  with  a  laugh  ;  RAma  pointing  out 
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^^iNi«I  ^^  ^^®  ^y^s,  nose,  mouth,  and  ears,  when  called  upon  by 
p^»T  IV-  his  mother ;  Rdma  crying  for  the  moon ;  Rima  be- 
ginning to  say  "pa"  and  " ma ;  "  Rdma  sitting  on 
his  father's  knee  in  the  Council-hall ;  Rdma  and  the 
other  little  boys  making  clay  images  and  worshippings 
them  after  the  manner  of  the  family  Brahman; 
Rdma  going  to  school  with  his  brothers  and  learning 
his  letters;  Rdma  and  his  brethren  dressed  in  different 
coloured  frocks,  and  carrying  their  satchels  and  ink 
bottles ;  Rdma's  progress  in  grammar,  science,  and 
accomplishments ;  Rdma  examined  in  his  proficiency 
by  the  Mahdraja  in  the  Council-hall ;  Rdma  playing 
in  mock  battles  and  at  being  Mahdraja ;  Rdma  in- 
vested with  the  sacred  thread ;  and  Rama  perfectly 
educated,  and  arrived  at  a  marriageable  age ; — all 
these  are  described  with  a  natural  simplicity,  of 
which  perhaps  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  European 
literature,* 

N»rr»tweiuthe      The  story  of  Rdma's  childhood  may  now  be  re- 

*^*°**^^*^      lated  as  follows : — 

DeMription  of  l^ovT  the  four  infant  sons  of  the  Mahdraja  were  exceed- 

durin^^theflnrti  iuglj  beautiful^  and  the  three  Bdnls  took  very  great  delight 
year  o  aiMgr.  j^  xiursing  their  respective  children.  And  Hdma^  more  than 
all  the  others,  was  a  very  lovely  babe,  and  as  he  slept  in  a 
white  cot  he  appeared  like  a  blue  lotos  floating  upon  the 
pure  water  of  the  Ganges ;  and  sometimes  he  would  lift  up 
his  foot  and  put  his  toe  iuto  his  mouth,  as  if  to  taste  what  it 
was  in  his  toe  which  drew  so  much  reverence  from  all  who 

^  The  incidents  of  K&ma*8  early  life  are  probably  a  later  interpolation.  They 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bengal  edition  of  the  R&mtijrana,  but  only  in  what  is 
called  the  North- West  recension.  Accordingly,  they  are  not  reproduced  either  in 
Carey's  English  Tersion,  or  in  the  French  translation  of  M.  Fauche,  or  in  the 
ItaUan  translation  of  Gorresoo.  Moreover,  Professor  Williams  seems  to  make  no 
allusion  to  this  portion  of  the  narrative  in  his  useful  analysis  of  the  Rfian&yana. 
In  the  Adhy&tma  B&m&yana  there  is  some  allusion  to  the  youthfdl  sports  of  R&ma, 
but  they  have  evidently  been  borrowed  from  the  life  of  Kriahna. 
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beheld  him.    When  Mahiraja  Dasaratha^  accompanied  by  history  of 

INDIA 
Past  IV. 


the  priest  Yasishtha^  went  to  see  his  infant  sons,  the  priest       india 


R&ma  ideutifled 
an 


pointed  to  Bdma,  and  said : — ^^  O  MaMraja,  I  perceive  from 

the  marks  on  B&ma  that  he  is  no  ordinary  child ;  and  I  am  ^the  priest 

nearly  assnred  that  he  is  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  :  Behold  incarnation  of 

XT'    Xt 

his  beautifiil  colour,  like  green  grass,  his  fine  hair  glossy  and  Digtinguuhing 

curled,  his  large  head  and  high  forehead,  his  brow  radiant  ™*^^* 

with  the  signs  of  royalty,  his  face  smiling  like  the  full  moon, 

his  large  dark  eyes,  his  lips  red  as  the  Bimba  fruit,  his  nose 

like  that  of  the  green  parrot,  his  neck  like  that  of  a  shell, 

his  long  hands  and  red  palms  bearing  the  marks  of  the 

chakra,  lotos,  and  circle  on  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  his  wide 

breast,  his  legs  resembling  plantain  trees,  his  feet  red  as  the 

rising  sun,  bearing  the  marks  of  the  shell,  the  chakra,  the 

mace,  and  the  lotos  :  Behold  all  these,  and  you  will  see  that 

he  is  full  of  marks  belonging  to  Vishnu/' 

When  the  four  little  boys  were  sufficiently  grown  to  be  Rimaandhis 
able  to  run  about,  they  were  the  delight  of  their  mothers  and  K?bSSr 
of  the  Mah^ja.     Sometimes  the  Mahdraja  would  call  Edma,  ^^J****®' 
and  Bdma  would  turn  his  back  and  laugh  and  run  away ;  and  if 
his  mother  Kausaly&  or  his  father  the  Mahdraja  ran  after  him, 
he  would  run  all  the  faster,  and  afberweirds  would  come  back 
to  them  of  his  own  accord.     Sometimes  Bima  would  snatch 
a  morsel  of  his  father's  food,  and  going  to  a  distance  from 
him,  he  would  eat  it  up  and  laugh  at  the  Maharaja  all  the 
while.     Sometimes  his  mother  would  ask  him  to  point  out 
his  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  ears,  or  other  parts  of  his  body,  and 
he  would  do  so  by  touching  those  parts  with  his  forefinger. 
Sometimes  the  women  of  other  households  would  come  to 
the  palace,  and  ask  Bdma  who  his  mother  was ;  and  then  he 
would  smile  and  run  to  his  mother  and  sit  upon  her  lap. 
And  it  so  happened  that  one  evening,  whilst  the  Rdni  Kau-  S^^foJtgf 
salyd  was  nursing  Bdma  in  the  inner  court  of  the  palace,  the  JJfJS^  ^  be 
full  moon  arose  in  the  east  in  all  its  splendour,  and  Bdma  felt  oo'^o'**^- 
a  very  strong  desire  to  have  the  beautiful  moon  to  play  with 
as  a  toy.    And  he  put  out  both  his  little  hands  towards  the 
moon,  in  order  to  obtain  it ;  but  his  mother  could  not  under- 
stand what  it  was  that  he  wanted,  and  thereupon  he  tried  to 


y      / 
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HiSTOBT  OF  beat  her.     And  Kaasalyd  asked  him  many  times  what  he 

p^^      wished  to  have^  and  he  continued  to  point  to  the  moon^  so 

that  at  last  she  came  to  understand  what  it  was  that  ho 


towymfort faim.  wanted^  and  she  then  spoke  to  him  in  mild  terms  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Do  not  desire^  O  my  child,  to  possess  the  moon, 
because  it  is  thousands  of  miles  off^  and  it  is  not  a  plaything 
for  children,  and  no  child  eyer  got  it :  If  you  wish  I  will 
bring  you  some  jewels  that  are  brighter  than  the  moon,  and 
you  can  play  with  them/^  So  saying  she  brought  some 
beautiful  jewels,  and  placed  them  beforo  the  little  boy ;  but 
B&ma  threw  them  away  in  anger,  and  began  to  cry  until  his 

The  women  of  evcs  Were  red  and  swollen  with  weeping.  Now  by  this  time 
a  number  of  women  were  gathered  around  him,  but  no  one 
could  console  him.  One  said  : — "  Perchance  he  is  hungry ;" 
and  Kausalyd  tried  to  give  him  suck,  but  this  he  utterly 
refused  to  take.  Another  woman  said: — ''Perchance  he  is 
sleepy  ;  '^  and  she  took  him  in  her  lap  and  sung  the  lullaby, 
but  she  could  not  quiet  him,  and  he  still  continued  to  cry. 
Then  one  of  the  women  said  : — ''  The  goddess  Susti  has 
become  unpropitious,  and  must  be  propitiated  with  offerings 
of  curds,  plantains,  and  fried  paddy .'^  Another  said  : — '*  A 
ghost  is  troubling  him; 'so  send  for  a  man  who  can  repeat  a 
mantra  and  drive  the  ghost  out.''  But  though  all  these 
means  were  tried  they  were  all  of  no  effect,  and  B^a  was 

The  Hah&raja    still  as  unpacified  as  before.     So  the  B&ni  Kausalyd  sent  for 

tries  aiid  fauit.  *■  ^  ,  * 

the  Mahdraja,  and  when  the  Mahdraja  heard  that  Bdma  was 
ill  he  went  to  him  immediately,  and  tried  his  utmost  to  con* 
sole  the  child ;  but  he  could  do  no  more  than  those  who  had 
tried  before  liim,  and  B4ma  continued  to  cry  and  would  not 
SumantTa,  the   be  comforted.     Then  the  Mahdraia  sent  for  his  chief  Coun- 

chief  Conn-  '' 

Miior,  pacmes    scUor  and  told  him  all  that  had  taken  place :    and  when 

Kama  witu  a  *- 

mirror.  Sumantra  heard  that  Bdma  was  crying  for  the  moon,  he 

desired  those  about  him  to  bring  a  mirror.  So  a  mirror 
was  brought  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Bdma ;  and  when 
Bdma  saw  the  image  of  the  moon  in  the  mirror,  he  was  fully 
satisfied,  and  left  off  weeping,  and  was  soon  as  merry  as 
before,  and  the  whole  family  were  at  ease. 

When  Bdma  and  his  brethren  had  reached  their  second 
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year,  they  could  not  say  the  words  '^  peeta"  or  "  father/'  histoey  op 
or  "  mata^'  or   "  mother,"  and  therefore  they  called  their      p^j  iv. 

parents   "  pa  "  and   "  ma/'     And  if  any  one  asked  BAma  gecond  y»r  of 
what  his  name  was,  he  would  answer  ^'  Ama,"  for  he  could  JjfJ^  •  ^*™* 
not  pronounce  the    letter    "B,."      Sometimes    the    three  Jj^^jf"  *»*«^ 
mothers  would  sit  tosrether  and  make  their  four  sons  dance  Anecdotes  of 
in  a  circle,  whilst  they  clapped  their  hands.    Sometimes  the 
Mahdraja  would  tell  Bama  to  bring  him  his  sandals,  and  Bdma 
would  take  up  the  Mahdraja's  sandals  with  both  his  hands, 
and  carry  them  to  his  father,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  who 
saw  him.    At  other  times  the  Mah&raja  would  take  Bdma 
into  the  Council-hall,  and  keep  the  little  boy  on  his  knee 
during  the  Council ;  and  Bdma  listened  to  all  that  was  going 
on,  and  as  he  sat  upon  his  father's  knee,  he  appeared  as 
beautiful  as  a  new  rain-cloud  when  seated  on  the  golden 
mountain  of  Sumaru.     Meantime  his  mother  the  E4nl  would 
be  impatient  at  his  absence,  and  would  send  her  maid  ser- 
vant every  minute  to  the  Council  to  bring  away  Bdma ;  for 
a  moment's  absence  from  her  son  appeared  like  an  age  in  her 
eyes. 

When  the  sons  of  Dasaratha  were  in  their  third  year.  Third  year, 
the  Maharaja  performed    the  ceremony  of  piercing  their  piercing  their 
ears ;  and  the  rite  was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence. 
After  this  the  brethren  began  to  play  with  other  little  boys  Spg^te  of  KAma 
of  their  own  age.     They  made  images  of  clay,  and  offered  Jjg^J^  ^*^ 
clay  offerings  to  the  images,  after  the  manner  that  they  had 
seen  the  priest  of  their  father  offer  up.  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
in  behalf  of  the  household.     They  would  first  entreat  the 
images  to  eat  the  offerings  which  they  offered,  and  then  when 
the  images  did  not  move  they  would  put  the  offerings  into 
their  mouths ;  and  when  the  images  would  not  eat  the  offer- 
ings, they  were  very  angry  and  broke  up  the  images  into 
pieces.     Sometimes  Bdma  would  see  his  own  reflection  in  a 
crystal  pillar,  and  he  would  say  to  his  mother  Kausalyd : — 
''  A  second  B&ma  is  come,  so  keep  him  here  that  I  may  play 
with  him."    But  seeing  in  like  manner  the  reflection  of  his 
own  mother,  he  would  say : — '^  Why  have  you  left  me  and 
gone  to  the  other  Bama :  Do  not  take  him  in  your  lap  I 
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educated  by 
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ance at  school. 


Progress  in 
their  studies. 

Alphabet. 


Grammar. 


Arts  and 
sdenoes. 

Examinations  in 
the  Council- 
haU. 


And  with  these  words  he  would  take  hold  of  her  cloth  and 
pull  her  away. 

When  Bdma  and  his  brethren  were  five  years  of  age  they 
commenced  their  education  according  to  the  rule.  Yasishtha 
was  appointed  to  be  their  preceptor,  and  he  initiated  them 
in  their  studies  in  the  accustomed  form.  He  first  worshipped 
the  divine  Saraswati,  the  goddess  of  all  learning,  and  after* 
wards  directed  the  four  brethren  to  make  offerings  of  flowers 
and  leaves  of  bale  fruit  to  the  goddess.  He  th^i  took  a 
chalk  stone,  and  drew  the  vowels  upon  the  floor,  and  directed 
the  boys  to  run  over  each  letter  three  times ;  and  when  this 
lesson  was  over,  the  Mah&raja  gave  many  rich  presents  to 
Yasishtha,  and  from  that  time  they  went  every  day  to  the 
house  of  Yasishtha,  to  receive  his  instructions.  And  the 
four  lads  were  dressed  by  their  mothers  in  clothes  of  different 
colours ;  and  B&ma  was  dressed  in  yeUow,  Lakshmana  in 
purple,  and  Bhdrata  and  Satrughna  in  green  and  red.  And 
they  had  hundreds  of  servants  at  their  command,  but  still 
each  one  carried  his  ink  bottle  in  his  right  hand,  and  over 
his  left  shoulder  was  his  satchel  containing  books,  reeds^ 
and  white  palm  leaves.  In  this  manner  they  went  out  of  the 
palace  every  morning,  and  proceeded  with  other  school-boys 
to  the  house  of  their  preceptor ;  and  sometimes  when  a  boy 
strayed  away  from  school  without  the  leave  of  his  preceptor, 
they  were  commanded  by  Yasishtha  to  go  out  into  the  street 
and  bring  the  truant  in.  And  when  they  knew  all  the 
vowels,  they  were  taught  all  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet  ; 
and  when  they  knew  these  also,  they  began  to  teach  the 
smaller  boys  under  the  direction  of  Yasishtha.  And  Bdma 
never  disobyeed  his  preceptor,  nor  did  aught  that  would 
excite  his  displeasure.  And  when  he  had  learnt  all  his  letters, 
he  began  to  read  the  grammar ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  learnt 
eighteen  languages,  as  well  as  the  arts  of  singing,  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  dancing,  and  painting,  and  every  one 
of  the  sciences.  And  at  certain  times  the  Mahdraja  would 
send  for  his  sons,  and  examine  them  in  the  Council-hall  be- 
fore his  Council ;  and  the  boys  always  acquitted  themselves 
to  the  admiration  of  all  present^  and  the  Ministers  and 
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Chieftains  expressed  their  great  surprise  at  the  proficiency  history  of 
of  the  sons  of  the  Maharaja.  p^?  rr. 

When  the  four  brethren  had  passed  out  of  their  child- 

hood^  they  were  exercised  in  the  use  of  arms  and  in  miKtary  wmsaad 

■ii  ».  «  .  .  games. 

and  royal  games.     At  times,  having  obtained  the  permission  Hide-and-teek 

of  Yasishtha,  they  would  go  out  and  play  at  hide-and-seek ;  SuS!** 

or  they  would  form  themselves  into  two  parties,  and  engage 

in 'a  mock  combat ;  and  it  was  agreed  amongst  them  that  the 

party  who  was  defeated  should  carry  the  victor  upon  his 

shoulders  for  a  hundred  cubits ;  and  when  B&ma  was  defeated 

he  was  not  excused  on  account  of  his  being  the  son  of  a 

Mahdraja,  but  he  was  obliged  to  carry  his  victor  like  any 

other  boy.     Sometimes,  however,  Rdma  would  play  at  being  luuna'a  piay  at 

the  Mahdraja ;  and  some  of  his  play-fellows  would  be  his  wit^Uvfeiiows 

Ministers,  and  others  his  subjects,  and  some  would  hold  the 

umbrella  of  royalty  over  his  head,  whilst  others  fanned  him 

with  the  chdmara.     Then  some  would  bring  oflTenders  before 

him,  and  submit  their  complaints  for  his  decision ;  and  Rdma 

would  listen  to  the  whole  of  the  case,  and  at  the  end  he 

would  deliver  his  judgment,  and  would  award  appropriate 

punishment  to  the  guilty  party. 

Thus  passed  away  the  lives  of  Rdma  and  his  brethren, 
until  the  time  drew  niffh  when  each  one  was  to  be  invested  inveatitupe 

^  with  the  sacred 

with  the  sacred  thread.    Accordingly  their  heads  were  shaved  JJj^juJfritJJjf 
by  the  barber,  and  they  were  clothed  in  red  silk ;  and  they 
went  to  the  house  of  their  preceptor  Vasishtha,  and  were  in- 
vested with  the  sacred  string  which  was  made  of  the  skin 
of  the  antelope.     Vasishtha  then   taught   them  the  holy 
Gayatri ;  and  throughout  that  day  they  became  Brahma-  SShren*  ***" 
chdns  according  to  the  ordinance,  and  esrch  one  carried  his  ^J^dv^ 
bag  amongst  his  kinsmen  to  receive  alms.    First,  Edma  went 
to  his  mother  Kausalyd,  and  she  gave  him  the  dole  of  rice, 
and  with  it  many  precious  jewels ;  and  in  this  manner  all  the 
brethren  went  round  and  received  alms  and  rich  gifts  from 
all  present,  from  the  subjects  of  the  Maharaja,  as  well  as 
from  the  Ministers,  Chieftains,  and  ladies ;  and  all  the  riches 
they  received  they  gave  to  their  preceptor  Vasishtha. 

After  the  four  sons  of  Dasaratha  had  been  thus  invested  |*JjJj/^® 


VOL.  II. 


•       / 
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HiSTOEY  OF  with  the  sacred  thread,  they  began  to  learn  the  Vedas ;  and 
in  due  time  they  grew  up  like  four  heroes,  and  were  pos- 
sessed of  every  virtue  and  every  accomplishment.     They 
•ocompUsh-      were  bright  as  the  moon,  skilful  in  archery,  expert  in  mount- 
four  Princes,     {jjg  the  elephant,  the  horse,  and  the  chariot ;  and  they  were 
devoted  to  all  the  wishes  of  their  parents,  and  became  deeply 
Superiority  of    versod  in  the  Yedas.     But  Kama  excelled  all  his  brethren, 
and  was  as  conspicuous  amongst  them  as  a  flag  upon  a 
tower;  and  whilst  all  grew  up   in  loving  attachment   to 
each  other,  Lakshmana  was  the  special  companion  of  Bama, 
and  rejoiced  to  perform  whatever  was  pleasing  to  him. 
Legend  of  the  Now  it  happened  one  day  that  B&ma  was  shooting  with 

sivApreseived  a  bow  that  belonged  to  a  companion  of  his,  and  he  bent  the 
lUjaof  MithiiA.  bow  with  80  much  strength  that  it  broke  in  two  pieces.  And 
his  companion  said  to  him  : — "  Tou  have  strength  enough 
to  break  my  bow,  but  if  you  would  manifest  your  full  might, 
you  should  go  to  the  city  of  Mithild,  and  break  the  great  bow 
of  the  god  Siva,  which  is  preserved  in  the  household  of  Raja 
Janaka.'^  And  Bdma  answered : — "  Tell  me  the  story  of  the 
bow.''  Then  his  companion  said: — ^'^Janaka,  Raja  of 
Mithild,  has  a  beautiful  daughter  named  Sita,  or  the  '  white 
one,'  and  he  has  vowed  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  that  man 
who  can  break  the  great  bow,  which  belonged  in  former 
times  to  the  god  Siva,  and  which  the  Baja  worships  every 
day  with  flowers  and  incense."  And  Rama  pondered  over 
these  words  in  his  heart,  but  he  said  nothing,  for  the  time 
had  not  yet  come. 

B«viewofthe  The    foreffoinff  narrative  of   the  childhood  of 

foregoinff  narra-  ... 

^Viiref""*"  RAma  is  so  plain  and  simple  as  to  require  but  little 
Siom^babe.  ^^^™®^t*  The  picturo  of  the  dark-coloured  babe, 
lying  in  his  white  cot  like  a  blue  lotos  floating  upon 
the  pure  water  of  the  Ganges,  is  perhaps  somewhat 
foreign  to  European  ideas  accustomed  to  the  pink 
complexion  of  western  babies.  Moreover  the  pic- 
ture is  somewhat  marred  by  the  description  of  the 
marks  from  which  Vasishtha  the  priest  is  supposed  to 
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have  identified  the  infant  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  histouy  op 
The  story  of  Bdma  crying  for  the  moon  is  peculiarly    paet  iv. 
Hindii.     The  inability  of  the  mother  to  console  the  The  marks  of 
little  boy,  and  the  suggestions  of  the  other  women,  r^L^.. 

1.1  1  •ill  nected  with 

are  precisely  the  every-day  occurrences  m  the  houses  ?Araa'8  crying 

*•'•'•'  for  the  moon 

of  Hindus.     When  a  child  of  tender  years  is  frac-  mXramnda 
tious,  and  refuses  to  eat  or  to  sleep,  the  women  im-  wowhipor 
mediately  begin  to  propitiate  the  goddess  Sustl ;  a  ®"^*^' 
primitive  household  deity  who  finds  no  place  in  the 
Vedas,  but  who  is  largely  worshipped  by  the  females 
of  Hindustan.     K  the  child  still  refuses  to  be  com- 
forted, a  Brdhman  is  sent  for  to  exorcise  him  with  Bxoroinng. 
mantras.     Lastly,  if  these  resources  fail  the  husband 
is  sent  for  to  bring  about  a  pacification.     In  the 
present  instance  the  stoiy  turns  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  Chief  Counsellor  in  sending  for  a  mirror,  and 
satisfying  the  child  with  a  reflection  of  the  moon. 
This  idea  again  is  essentially  Hindd.     No  one  but  a  S^dAid€«of 

,o  ,  ^  •'  •  the  Chief  Coun- 

Hindii,  with  his  passionate  fondness  for  children,  SiiS  kfto 
and  his  traditions  of  patriarchal  life,  would  conceive  ^"^^*  ^^^ 
the  idea  of  a  sovereign  sending  for  his  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  pacify  a  fractious  child.     In  like  manner  the 
scene  in  which  the  little  boys  make  clay  images  and 
propitiate  them  with  clay  offerings,  in  the  same  way 
that  they  had  seen  the  family  Brdhman  propitiate  the 
household  gods,  could  only  take  place  in  an  Indian 
household.     But  yet  the  realism  of  Hindu  childhood  5e»li«n  of 
in  trying  to  make  the  idols  eat  the  offerings,    is  pJ^eStowarda 
paralleled  by  European  children,  who  will  give  oats  ^«<^""»«®*- 
to  a  wooden  horse,  or  bread  and  butter  to  a  stuffed 
bird ;  and  it  is  thus  exquisitely  true  to  human  na- 
ture, whilst  furnishing  a  significant  travestie  of  the 
original  ceremonial.  ^.,  ,^, 

O  ^  ^  LifeofBAmaa 

The    education    of    Rama,    which   commenced  ^e?^*^?^^!^ 
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pi«i  IT.     exact  routine  pursued  by  Hindd  preceptors  ;  and  the 


scenes  enacted  in  Vasishtha's  school-room  are  pre- 
"i^tS  cisely  such  as  still  take  place  in.  purely  Hindd 
with  the  Bchools.*  So,  too,  the  invcstiture  with  the  sacred 
thread  is  celebrated  in  the  present  day,  in  the  case 
of  all  Brdhmana  and  E^hatnyas,  precisely  as  it  is 
described  in  the  Rjltndyana ;  the  boys  becoming 
BramachAris  or  religious  mendicants  for  the  day,* 
and  carrying  about  bags  in  which  they  receive  pre- 
sents from  their  relatives  and  friends.  The  remain- 
ing details  call  for  no  remark,  the  incidents  describ- 
ed in  the  narrative  being  sufficiently  clear  to  explain 
themselves. 

^  The  worship  of  Sanuwati  bf  HiodA  studcDto  is  djing  turaj  in  English 
schools,  and  books  tio  no  longer  regarded  as  sacred  thiog* ;  probabl;  because  Ibe 
printed  English  Tolumes  are  treated  as  altogether  different  from  the  ancient 
msnnscKpla.  Once  a  year  there  is  a  festiral  to  the  goddess  Saraswali,  on  which 
da;  meet  sehool-bofs  enjoy  a  holiday,  for  every  booli  in  the  honae  ahoiild 
be  laid  before  the  image  of  the  goddess  and  remain  there  for  the  day.  t^gli'fc 
books,  howeTer,  are  not  always  offered,  especially  if  the  parents  are  aniiaug  for 
their  childreo's  progress  in  edacatian ;  bat  idle  scbool-boya  will  on  sacb  onatnoni 
rise  ettrly  in  the  morning  and  place  all  thdr  books,  English  indoded,  before  the 
goddess ;  alter  which  they  are  perfectly  safe,  as  no  one  woold  be  proflue  enoogh  to 
remove  the  volumes  which  bare  been  once  offered. 

>  The  Brahmaehdrl  is  a  religious  pupil  who  sCndiea  the  Vedas,  who  also  col- 
lects alms  for  his  own  subsistence,  and  for  that  of  bis  maater  or  Curu.  In  the 
present  instance  tho  Guru  was  Yssishtha. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


WARS   WITH   THE   RAKSHASAS. 


The  story  of  Rdma's  boyhood  is  naturally  fol-  history  op 


INDIA. 


lowed  by  the  story  of  his  marriage ;   but  an  interval     pakt  iv. 


occurs  durins:  which  he  appears  to  have  acted  as  the  interval 

^  .  between  R4ma'8 

protector  of  the  Brdhmans  against  the  Rdkshasas,  or  ^ilJS^'"^ 
aborigines  of  the  country,  who  seem  to  have  perse-  SSlSt  «ie 
cuted  the  Brdhmans  by  polluting  their  sacrifices. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  a  considerable  con-  conftision 

•  •     •  •  respecting  the 

fusion  exists  respecting  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Jj^^^j^j^^^^^, 
India.     They  are  alluded  to  under  different  names,  ^^^^^ 
such  as  Rakshasas,  Asuras,   Daityas,  and  Ddnavas.  *pp®"*'»°'«- 
Sometimes  they  are  popularly  regarded  as  ghosts  or  Regarded  as 
demons.     At  other  times  they  are   represented   as^®°*<*°«- 

Represented  as 

forming  different  families,  who  have  descended  from  ft^Brtg^^n 
Brdhman  sages,  and  have  acquired  supernatural  SS^hip^«of 
weapons  or  supernatural  powers  by  the  worship  of 
Brahma.  Thus  the  terrible  Rdvana  is  said  to  have 
been  the  grandson  of  the  sage  Pulastya,  who  was  the 
son  of  Brahma  ;  and  to  have  obtained  invulnerability 
as  regards  gods  and  demons  as  a  reward  for  his 
severe  worship  of  Brahma.  It  seems  probable  that 
originally  the  names  Rslkshasa,  Asura,  Daitya,  and 
Ddnava  were  applied  with  some  strictness  to  different 
tribes  of  aborigines,  but  that  at  a  subsequent  period 
the   names    were   indiscriminately   applied   to  the 
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HISTORY  OP  aborigines  in  general.  As,  however,  the  popular 
vjlrt  IV.  belief  attributed  supernatural  powers  to  the  abori- 
ginal  inhabitants,  the  Brdhmans  took  care  that  those 
powers  should  be  derived  from  the  faithful  worship 
of  Brahma ;  although  it  is  exceedingly  improbable 
that  the  aborigines  had  any  knowledge  of  Brahma, 
excepting  that  which  they  may  have  subsequently 
derived  from  the  teachings  of  the  Brdhmans. 

Origin  of  the  The  oriffiu  of  the  opposition  of  the  Rdkshasas  to 

opposition  of  •ii/»ii 

to  th^Brf!h^  the  Brdhmans  is  no  doubt  to  be  referred  to  the  natural 
SSfiSil^*^®  opposition  of  the  people  of  the  country  to  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  Aryan  invasion.     The  opposition  to 
the  Brahmanical  sacrifices  seems  to  be  more  obscure, 
but  may  perhaps  be   ascribed  to  the  superstitious 
fears  of  a  race  of  savages  at  finding  their  country 
overrun  by  powerful   invaders,   whose   irresistible 
might  may  have  been  derived  from  the  rites  in  ques- 
Brahrajmteai     tion.     The  establishment  of  Brahmanical  hermitages 
in  the  midst  of  an  aboriginal  population,  also  opens 
up  a  curious  field  of  inquiry,  but  must  be  reserved 
for  future  discussion. 
Narrative  in  the        Thc  narrative  of  Rdma's  expedition  against  the 
mSJ^^i^i'  Rdkshasas  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it, 

tion  against  the  t  -i  i  /•  it 

B^shasaa       may  uow  be  related  as  follows :  — 

Anwety  of  the  When  Rama  and  his  brethren  were  approaching  their 

ujarr^  of^ls  sixteenth  year,  the  Maharaja  became  very  anxious  respect- 
four  sons.         jjjg  their  marriage.     It  so  happened  that  one  day  when  he 
I  VisvvAmitra.       was  discussing  the    subject  with   his   Counsellors  in   the 

Council-hall,  the  great  sage  Viswdmitra  arrived  at  the  gate 

of  the  palace,  and  desired  the  door-keeper  to  go  within  and 

I  tell  the  Mahdraja  that  Viswamitra  the  son  of  Gadhi,  was 

'  Reverential       there.     When  the  Mahdraja  received  the  message,  he  rose 

j  reception  of  -.t     t  »      ,  •  t  i 

ViswAmitraby    up  With  his  two  pnests,  and  went  out  to  meet  the  sagre, 

}  the  Wih&nitk.  ...  .  ° 

rejoicing  as  Indra  at  the  coming  of  Brahma ;  and  he  re- 
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ceived  Vaswamitra  with  every  honour,  and  presented  him  histoey  op 
with  the  argha,  and  said  respectfully : — "  Your  coming,  0     p^KT^iv. 

great  sage,  is  as  grateful  to  me  as  amrita,  as  the  fall  of  rain 

in  the  proper  season,  as  the  birth  of  a  son  to  a  childless  voiunteerato* 

father,  as  the  recovery  of  lost  treasure,  as  the  dawning  of  a  request. 

mighty  joy !      Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  what  important  request 

you  have  to  make,  and  I  shall  grant  it  with  great  delight/' 

Now  Viswdmitra  was  a  very  illustrious  sage,  for  in  former  Vi^wAmitr. 

^ orifciiiftllv  ft 

times  he  had  been  a  Kshatriya  and  a  great  warrior ;  but  KiBatriya. 
after  practising  many  religious  austerities  in  the  Himalaya 
mountain  he  had  become  a  Brdhman.     His  hermitage  was 
situated  on   the  southern  bank  of  the  Ganges  river ;  and 
many  other  BdLhman  sages  dwelt  there  likewise,  and  passed 
their  days  in  devotion  and  sacrifice.     And  Viswdmitra  said  S^Sja  to'' 
to  the   Mahdraja  : — "  O  Raja  of  Rajas,  our   sacrifices  are  ^^S  hi*  ^ 
spoiled  by  the  Rdkshasas,  who  pour  blood  and  flesh  upon  the  ^uiement*^ 
homa ;  and  they  are  commanded  by  two  chieftains,  named  ^Jhasw! 
M4rlcha  and  Suvahu,  who  have  been  commissioned  by  Raja 
R&vana  to  destroy  all  the   sacrifices  of  the  Brdhmans :   I 
therefore  pray  you  to  suflFer  your  son  Rdma  to  return  with  me 
to  my  hermitage,  for  he  is  young,  great,  and  valiant,  and  the 
Rakshasas  will  never  be  able  to  stand  aerainst  him/'     At  Sorrow  of  the 

.  °  Hah&nja. 

these  words  the  Mahdraja  was  exceedingly  sorrowful,  and  he 
said : — "  My  son  Rama  has  not  yet  reached  his  sixteenth 
year :  I  will  therefore  send  a  great  army  with  you,  but  I 
cannot  give  up  Rdma/'      Then  Viswamitra  was  in  great 
wrath,  and  as  fierce  as  a  sacrificial  fire  when  fed  with  abun- 
dance of  ghee ;  and  the  whole  earth  was  moved,  and  even 
the  gods  were  in  great  fear.     And  he  said  : — ^^  O  Mahdraja,  ^^^'"Ju'* 
you  have  given  me  your  promise,  and  you  cannot  depart  MahSSIiV'^*** 
from  your  word :  Make  haste  then,  and  send  Rama,  and  I  p"*"*'*^ 
will  so  protect  him  that  he  shall  never  be  overcome  by  the 
Rdkshasas.''     So  the  Mahdraja  sent  for  Rama  and  Laksh-  ^Sfl*"iu^ 
mana^   and   delivered  them  up  to  the  sage ;  and  the   two  SwOTn*i»iiy  ° 
Princes  took  leave  of  their  parents,  and  made  ready  to  go  V"^*"**^™- 
with  Viswdmitra  to  the  place  of  his  abode.^ 

'  The  following  extract  from  the  Adhy&tma  R&m&yana  explains  the  circum- 
stances which  induced  the  Mah&raja  to  part  with  B&ma  in  a  somewhat  different 


/      f 
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HI8TOEY  OF        Now  it  SO  happened  that  as  the  three  went  out  of  the 

P^"^.     ci'y  i*  ^as  the  beautiful  seaaon  of  autumn ;  and  the  pure  sky 

was  free  from  clouds,  as  the  pure  mind  of  the  devotee  is  free 

Departure  of  ti-  nii-i 

the  three  for      from  all  passions ;  and  the  rams  were  over,  and  the  high 

the  hermitage  of  titttii 

VwwAmitra.       wiuds  had  coasod,  and  the  breezes  were  blowing  gently  at 
tionofau^imuu^  the  approach  of  the  cold  season,  as  the  riotous  and  tumultu- 
ous assume  a  gentler  aspect  when  they  enter  the  company 
of  wise  men.     The  water  in  every  river,  lake,  and  pond  was 
pure  and  transparent ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  clear  wave  was 
increased  by  the  presence  of  the  full-blown  lotos,  as  the 
beauty  of  a  pure  mind  becomes  increased  by  faith  in  God. 
Thus   Rama  and   Lakshmana,  and   the  sage  Yisw&mitra, 
journeyed  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Sarayd,  towards 
the  spot  where  that  river  joins  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Ganges ;  and  on  their  way  they  beheld  the  vast  fields  of  rice 
bending  down  with  the  weight  of  the  grain,  like  a  modest 
man  bending  his  head  at  the  recital  of  his  own  praises.  And 
ViswAmitraacta  Viswdmitra  instructed  Rdma  on  the  way,  and  performed  all 
the  duties  of  a  Guru.     And  when  evening  was  come  they 
slept  on  grass  beds  by  the  side  of  the  river  Sarayd. 
Journey  to  the         Now  whou  the  light  of  moming  began  to  dawn,  the  sage 
settlement  at     Viswamitra  awakened  the  two  youna:  heroes  as  they  lay 

the  junction  of  i     .      i      n        i*  i     n  •  i      i  -  \ 

the  saraoni  and  upou  their  beds  of  grass,  and  directed  them  to  arise  and 
perform  their  morning  ablutions,  and  repeat  the  holy  Gaya- 
tri  according  to  the  ordinance.  After  this  the  three  pro- 
manner.  "  The  Mab&raja  with  troubled  mind  consulted  his  preceptor  Vasishtha  : — 
'  If,*  he  said,  *■  Yisw&mitra  should  take  R&ma  away,  I  cannot  survire  the  loss ;  If 
I  should  not  permit  him  to  go,  this  sage,  who  is  a  strenuous  adorer  of  the  deity, 
doubtless  will  utter  a  curse  against  me  :  This  idea  of  danger  afflicts  my  soul ;  be* 
sides  R&ma  is  delicate  in  his  frame,  how  then  can  he  destroy  that  giant  who  re- 
sembles the  mountain  elephant  ? '  Vasishtha  answered  : — '  I  will  disclose  this 
secret  mystery ;  this  son  of  thine,  who  is  named  R&ma,  is  the  Omnipotent  Being 
in  whom  the  universe  is  comprehended.'  The  sage  then  told  the  Mah&raja  the 
whole  story  of  Brahma's  application  to  Vishnu,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — *  Know,  0 
Mah&raja,  that  R&ma  is  the  Almighty,  the  Incomprehensible,  the  Supreme  Soul ; 
that  Lakshmana  is  an  incarnation  of  Sesha-n&ga ;  Bharata  an  incarnation  of  the 
shell,  and  Satrughna  an  incarnation  of  the  circle  :  His  primeval  affection*  has 
assumed  a  female  form,  and  is  bom  in  the  house  of  Raja  Janaka  :  Now  if  R&ma 
goes  with  Viswamitra  he  will  obtain  the  hand  of  Raja  Janaka's  daughter  Sitk 
in  marriage  :  Be  not  therefore  under  any  apprehensions  or  grieved  in  thy  mind,  no 
danger  can  accrue  to  R&ma  :  I  have  given  thee  that  adnce  which  I  deemed  most 
proper ;  keep  it  concealed  in  thy  own  heart.'  " 
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ceeded  on  their  journey  as  before,  until  they  came  to  the  history  op 

INDIA. 
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place  where  the  waters  of  the  river  Sarayd  are  joined  with 


those  of  the  Ganges ;  and  there  they  saw  a  sacred  hermit- 

age  where  many  holy  Brdhmans  practised  religious  austeri- 
ties.    And  Viswamitra  told  the  two  Princes  that  here  was  Le^nd  of  Siv» 
the  holy  spot  where  the  great  god  Siva  was  wounded  by  the  fSJe-SlpiniV 
love-inspiring  Kdma  with  the  arrows  of  desire,  and  in  return  K&ma. 
burnt  up  the  god  of  love  with  the  fire  of  his  anger.     And  ^JiiJ^J* 
Viswamitra  and  the  two  Princes  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  the  Brdhmans  in  that  hermitage,  and  there  they  slept 
that  night,  and  prepared  to  cross  the  river  in  the  morning. 

Now  when  the  morning  had  come,  the  sage  and  the  two  PuMge  om 
Princes  left  the  hermitage  at  the  union  of  the  two  rivers,  the  aoutSern 
and  entered  a  boat  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  river 
Granges,  in  order  that  they  might  proceed  to  the  hermitage 
of  Viswamitra,  which  was  situated  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  holy  stream.'     And  as   they  crossed  the  river  they  Roaring  or  the 
heard  the  roaring  of  the  waters,  which  is  made  by  the  con-  "'***"* 
flict  of  the  river  Sarayd  with  the  river  Ganges ;  and  having 
made  obeisance  to  the  two  sacred  rivers,  they  reached  the 
other  side,  and  entered  a  dreadful  jungle  which  was  called 
the  wilderness  of  Tdrakd.     And  that  iun&rle  was  as  black  as  Drendftii  jungle 

of  T4raklC 

a  cloud,  and  very  dense,  and  filled  with  the  voices  of  birds, 

and  the  notes  of  insects,  and  the  noise  of  the  wild  deer,  and 

the  roaring  of  lions  and  tigers,  and  bears,  and  wfld  boars, 

and  elephants,  and  rhinoceroses.     Now  in  that  jungle  dwelt 

a  terrible  female  Rdkshasi,  named  Tarakd,  and  she  was  the 

mother  of  Mdrfcha ;  and  Viswdmitra  said  to  Rama : — '^  This  Viswimitra 

cursed  Tarakd  ravaires  all  this  country :  Do  you,  0  Rdma,  tosi^  r^n^ 

°  ^  -^       '  'the  Rikshasi. 

>  The  route  followed  by  YiBW&mitra  and  the  two  Princes  on  this  occasion  is 
easily  traced.  According  to  the  Adhy&tma  R6m&yana  the  hermitage  of  Visw&mi- 
tra  was  situated  on  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  fiuxar,  which  is  situated  in  the 
district  of  Shahabad.  The  distance  from  the  site  of  the  city  of  Ayodhy&,  near 
Fyzabad,  to  the  junction  of  the  Sarayii  (Gogra)  and  the  Ganges,  is  about  a  hundred 
and  seventy  miles,  a  journey  which  mast  have  occupied  several  days,  although 
only  two  days  appear  to  be  indicated  in  the  R&m&yana.  From  the  juuction  of  the 
two  riveTB  to  the  modem  town  of  Buxar,  the  distance  is  rather  more  than  forty 
mUes  in  a  retrograde  direction  from  east  to  west  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Ganges.  This  latter  portion  of  the  journey  is  said  to  have  occupied  two  days, 
which  approximates  to  the  actual  distance. 
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HiSTOEY  OP  for  the  sake  of  the  Brahmans^  destroy  her  :  Such  an  act  is 
pabt  IV.     ^^*  ^  ^®  abhorred  by  you,  as  though  it  were  the  murder  of 
a  woman;  but  must  be  performed  as  a  duty  which  all  Bajas 
are  bound  to  fulfil  for  the  public  good,  whether  it  appear 
merciful  or  cruel,  innocent  or  blamable/'     B&ma  replied : — 
''  I  am  bound  to  obey  your  command/'     And  B&ma  said  to 
Lakshmana  : — ^'  Behold  this  misshapen  B^kshasi :  My  heart 
relents  at  killing  her  because  of  her  female  nature,  but  I  will 
^mbatbetween  deprive  her  of  her  strength  and  power."     And  the  hero 
Tiraki.  grasped  his  bow  and  twanged  the  string ;  and  Tarakd  heard 

the  sound,  and  was  filled  with  wrath ;  and  presently  she 
came  to  that  place,  roaring  out  with  a  loud  voice ;  and  she 
rushed  upon  Bdma  with  her  arms  lifted  high  in  the  air,  and 
she  rained  a  shower  of  stones  upon  the  two  sons  of  Dasaratha. 
Then  B^ma  took  a  missile  weapon  and  cut  off  her  two  arms, 
BO  that  they  fell  upon  the  earth.  Then  Lakshmana  cut  off 
the  ears  and  nose  of  Tdrakd,  and  she  disappeared,  and  again 
by  the  power  of  sorcery  caused  a  fearful  shower  of  stones  to 
K4ma*9  fall  upon  the  two  heroes.     Then  Viswdmitra  cried  out  to 

to  slay  a  Bama  : — ^'  Your  unwillingness  to  kill  this  impious  sacrifice- 

destroying  Bdkshasi  is  very  wrong  :  Instantly  slay  her,  for 
the  evening  is  coming  on,  and  in  the  darkness  it  is  difficult 
Slays  TAraki  at  to  overcome  the  Bdkshasas.*'     Then  Bdma  thus  encouraged 

the  inHtisatioii  ^  ^^ 

of  Viswtaiitra.  drcw  forth  a  powerful  arrow,  with  a  head  shaped  like  a 
crescent,  and  he  discharged  it  at  the  misshapen  and  venge- 
ful Tdrakd  as  she  advanced  upon  him ;  and  she  was  dread- 
fully wounded  by  this  tremendous  arrow,  and  vomiting  out 
blood,  she  fell  down  and  expired.  And  Viswdmitra  rejoiced 
at  the  death  of  Tarakd,  and  he  kissed  the  head  of  Bama, 
and  said  to  him  : — "  To  night,  O  Bama,  we  will  remain  here, 
and  on  the  morrow  we  will  proceed  to  my  own  hermitage.*' 
And  the  sons  of  Dasaratha  remained  that  night  with  the  sage 
in  the  wilderness  of  Tarakd.* 

Divine  w^tis        Ncxt  moming  the  sage  Viswdmitra  gave  Bdma  many 

by 


Visw&mitra. 


'  In  the  Adhy&tma  R&m&yana  eyeryone  who  is  slain  by  R&ma,  or  who  dies  in 
his  presence,  or  with  the  name  of  *'  E&ma  "  on  his  lips,  ascends  at  once  to  the 
heaven  of  Vishnn.  Accordingly  a  beantifnl  form,  arrayed  irom  head  to  foot  with 
jewels,  is  said  to  hare  risen  from  the  dead  body  of  T^umkb,  and  worshipped  B&ma, 
and  then  to  have  ascended  to  the  abodes  of  bliss. 
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famous  weapons  endowed  witli  divine  energies,  and  irresist-  histouy  op 
ible  even  against  the  gods;  and  he  turned  to  the  east  and     jp^,  jy 
taught  him  two  powerful  mantras.     By  the  utterance  of  the  -  ~" 

first  mantra  all  the  weapons  appeared  before  their  master,  and  mantn». 
awaited  his  orders;  and  by  the  utterance  of  the  second  mantra, 
all  sense  of  hunger,  or  thirst,  or  desire  of  sleep,  passed  away 
from  the  body.  So  E&ma  uttered  the  first  mantra,  and  all 
the  mighty  weapons  which  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Viswdmitra  presented  themselves  before  him,  and  stood 
with  joined  bauds,  and  said  : — "  Command  us,  0  Bdma^  of 
mighty  arm  I  '*  And  Bdma  examined  them  all,  aud  said : 
— '^  Whenever  I  call  you  to  remembrance,  then  do  you  wait 
upon  me."  Then  all  those  mighty  weapons  bowed  their 
heads  and  went  their  way. 

The  two  heroes  and  the  saffe  then  proceeded  on  their  Arrival  at  the 

,  ,  _    hennitaffe  of 

way  until  they  saw  a  mountain  which  appeared  like  a  cloud,  ViwAnntra. 
and  near  it  a  most  exquisitely  delightful  grove,  filled  with 
deer,  and  enlivened  by  a  variety  of  tuneful  birds.  And 
Viswdmitra  said  to  £ama  : — "  This  is  my  hermitage,  and  it 
is  thine  even  as  it  is  mine.'^  And  Viswdmitra  related  the 
following  holy  legend  to  the  two  young  Princes  : — 

"  In  ancient  days,  before  the  glorious  Vishnu  became  in-  Legend  of 

_       ^      "^  „     ,  .  1  .     ,     ,     ,  .  -.1  vSmuinthe 

camate  as  the  Dwarf,  this  was  his  holy  hermitage,  and  here  nwarf  incaniar 

.  "^  11  tion  taking 

he  practised  sacred  austerities  as  an  example  to  all  others.  ilj^^^^^yJJi 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  Bali,  the  mighty  Raja  of  the  Asuras,  of  BaU, 

conquered  Indraand  the  gods;  and  the  gods  came  to  this 

hermitage  and  prayed  to  Vishnu  for  succour  :  And  Vishnu 

was  born  on  earth  in  the  form  of  a  Dwarf,  and  he  assumed 

the  dress  of  a  mendicant,  and  went  to  the  abode  of  Bali,  and 

prayed  Bali  to  give  him  as  much  earth  as  he  could  step  over 

in  three  steps  :  And  Bali  granted  his  request :   Then  Vishnu 

took  upon  himself  a  mighty  form,  and  took  three  steps ;  and 

the  first  step  covered  the  earth,  and  the  second  covered  the 

heavens,  and  the  third  was  on  the  head  of  Bali :  And  Vishnu 

bound  Bali,  and  sent  him  and  all  his  legions  to  the  realms 

below  the  earth,  and  once  more  restored  the  universe  to  the 

rule  of  Indra.''  * 

*  The  meaning  of  this  myth  is  not  very  obvious.     It  is  said  to  have  originated 
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Reception  of 
B&ma  by  the 
sageaat  the 
bermiUge  of 
Yisw&mrtra  at 
Buzar. 


The  sacrifice 
assailed  by  the 
Rikshasaa. 


Victoiy  of 
R4ma  over 
M&richa  and 
fiuvahu. 


R&maand 
Lakxhinana 
proceed  with 
Visw&mitra  to 
the  sacriflce  of 
Janaka  in 
HithiU. 


When  Yisw&mitra  had  finished  speakings  all  the  sages 
who  were  dwelling  at  his  hermitage  came  up  and  welcomed 
B4ma^  and  they  presented  him  with  the  argha^  and  with 
water  to  wash  his  feet,  and  entertained  both  him  and  his 
brother  Lakshmana  with  every  hospitality.  And  the  two 
Princes  dwelt  at  the  hermitage  of  Viswdmitra  for  six  days^ 
whilst  the  Br&hmans  made  preparation  for  the  sacrifice.  The 
altar  was  covered  with  kusa  grass,  and  made  ready,  together 
with  the  sacrificial  ladles,  the  wood  and  the  flowers,  and  on 
the  seventh  day  the  sacrifice  was  begun.  Then  when  the 
fire  was  blazing  upon  the  altar,  Mdricha  and  Suvahu  and  their 
evil  crew  of  Il4kshasas  rushed  to  the  altar,  and  tried  to  defile 
the  sacrifice  with  bones  and  blood,  but  were  prevented  by 
Edma.  And  Mdricha  beheld  the  heroic  Rama,  who  was  of 
the  colour  of  azure,  speaking  to  his  brother  Lakshmana,  who 
was  as  resplendent  as  burning  gold ;  and  M&ncha  was  filled 
with  contempt,  and  began  to  seize  the  Brahmans,  when 
Bima  hurled  a  mighty  weapon  at  the  breast  of  Marlcha,  and 
drove  him  far  out  into  the  ocean.^  Rdma  then  discharged  a 
fire-producing  weapon  at  the  breast  of  Suvahu,  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground ;  and  he  fell  upon  the  sacrifice-destroying 
Bdkshasas,  and  slew  them  all.  Yisw&mitra  then  bestowed 
great  praises  upon  Rama;  and  Rdma  and  Lakshmana  were 
honoured  by  all  the  sages,  and  passed  the  night  in  great 
satisfaction  and  joy. 

Now  when  the  morning  had  dawned,  and  the  sons  of 
Dasaratha  had  performed  their  devotions,  the  sages,  with 
Viswdmitra  at  their  head,  spoke  to  the  two  Princes  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Janaka,  the  Raja  of  Mithila,  is  about  to  perform  a 
great  sacrifice,  which  we   shall   attend,  and  you  may  ac- 

in  an  obscure  Vedic  idea  that  Yishim  as  the  Sun  took  three  steps ;  viz.,  first  on  the 
earth  at  his  rising  ;  secondly  in  the  heavens  at  noonday ;  and  thirdly  on  the  under- 
world at  bis  sitting.  .  (See  Wilson's  Rig-Yeda,  Vol.  I,  p.  53,  note.)  The  legend 
however  is  exceedingly  popular,  probably  on  account  of  the  successful  trick  played 
against  the  giant ;  and  a  festival  is  still  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  so-called 
event. 

^  M&richa  is  an  important  character.  He  is  not  slain,  but  only  driven  some 
hundreds  of  miles  out  at  sea.  In  tbe  sequel  he  reappears  in  tbe  cbaracter  of  Minister 
to  Raja  R&vana. 
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company  us :   And  Raja  Janaka  will  show  you  the  great  history  of 

INDIA. 
Pabt  IV. 


bow  of  Siva,  which  neither  man  nor  god  can  bend/'     So 


Country  of 


Kama  and  Lakshmana^  and  Yiswdmitra,  and  all  the  sages^ 
journeyed  from  that  place  towards  Mithild,  which  is  now  the  Mithiijthe 
country  of  Tirhut.  And  the  first  night  they  slept  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Sone,  where  Viswdmitra  told  them  a  wonder- 
ful legend  respecting  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Kanouj.*  Legend  of 
And  the  second  night  they  approached  the  river  Ganges/ 
and  the  sage  told  the  sons  of  Dasaratha  how  the  river  Legend  of  the 
Ganges  had  descended  from  the  Himalaya  mountain  upon  g£i»»  on  tht 
the  head  of  the  great  god  Siva.  And  Visw&mitra  said  : —  and  thence  on 
''  The  cloudless  sky  was  illuminated  by  the  porpoises,  the 
serpents,  and  the  fishes,  as  they  darted  through  the  air  like 
bright  sparks  of  lightning.  The  white  foam  of  the  flowing 
waters,  and  the  flocks  of  water-birds,  filled  the  air  like 
autumnal  clouds.  The  water  falling  from  the  head  of  Siva, 
and  thence  to  the  earth,  ran  in  some  places  with  a  rapid 
stream,  and  at  others  in  a  tortuous  current ;  sometimes  it 
was  widely  spreading,  and  sometimes  it  descended  into 
caverns  and  again  spouted  upward.  The  sages,  the  Gand- 
harvas,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  touched  the  holy 
water,  knowing  its  purifying  power.  Those  who  had  fallen 
from  heaven  to  earth  performed  ablution  in  this  stream,  and 
became  free  from  sin,  and  returned  again  to  heaven.  And 
all  the  people  of  the  earth  rejoiced  in  this  illustrious  river, 

*  This  legend  is  told  at  a  wearisome  length  in  the  R&m&yana,  but  is  utterly 
worthless.  A  sage  has  fifty  beautifiil  daughters.  Ykyu,  the  god  of  wind,  makes 
some  amorous  proposals  which  they  very  properly  reject,  declaring  that  they  will 
only  accept  such  husband  as  their  father  may  give  them,  and  will  never  receive  any 
other,  y&yu,  in  his  wrath,  renders  them  himch-backed.  Subsequently  they  are 
all  married  to  a  young  sage  who  cures  them  by  a  touch  ;  and  the  city  in  which 
they  dwelt  was  henceforth  called  Kanya-kubja,  which  signifies  the  **  hunch- 
backed "  girl,  and  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Kanouj.  The  legend  has  been  modi- 
fied by  the  Buddhists,  who  say  that  in  this  city  there  was  formerly  the  hermit'  of 
the  great  tree,  who  cursed  ninety-nine  damsels,  so  they  all  became  hunch-backed ; 
hence  the  name.     See  Fa  Hian's  Travels,  chap,  xviii.    Klaproth*8  note, 

^  The  route  from  Yisw&mitra's  hermitage  at  Buxar  can  be  distinctly  traced. 
The  party  proceeded  vid  Arrah  to  the  Soue  river,  which  they  crossed.  Next  they 
proceeded,  still  in  an  easterly  direction,  along  on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  until  they 
came  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Patna,  where  they  probably  crossed  the  river  to  the 
northern  side,  and  thus  entered  the  country  of  Tirhut  or  Mithil&. 
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HiSTOBT  OF  for  by  performing  ablation  therein,  men  became  freed  from 

INDIA. 
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INDIA.      ^  imparity  and  sin.* 


When  Viswdmitra  bad  finished  his  relation,  it  was  early 
morning,  and  Bdma  said  to  the  sage  : — "  O  Brdhman,  most 
astonishing  in  this  admirable  story  of  the  sacred  descent  of 
Ganga :  Revolving  your  words  in  my  mind,  the  night  has  ap- 

the  Sf*^"and  P®*^^®^  ^^*  *^  instant.^'     Then  Biima  and  the  rest  performed 

halt  at  VuiiA.     their  morning  ablations,  and  crossed  the  pure  river  in  a  boat 

provided  by  the  sages,  and  departed  to  the  pleasant  city  of 

Yisdld ;  and  Yisw&mitra  related  to  Bdma  the  wondrous  story 

^  The  Btory  of  the  descent  of  the  Ganges  is  of  no  real  Talne,  excepting  that  it 
is  uniyersally  believed  by  the  Hindtis.  According  to  a  primitive  mytii,  the  Him- 
avat  mountain  had  two  daughters,  Ganga  and  Uma ;  and  Ganga  is  the  river,  whilst 
Uma,  under  the  numerous  names  of  F&rvati,  Ddrga,  &c.,  is  the  wifs  of  Siva.  The 
story  of  the  descent  is  also  connected  with  another  legend,  which  fills  up  a  great  space 
in  the  K&m&yana.  Sagara,  an  ancient  Raja  of  Ayodhy  &,  determined  on  performing 
an  Aswamedha.  The  horse  was  accordingly  loosened,  but  was  subsequently  carried 
away  by  the  great  Serpent  Anantra.  The  sixty  thousand  sons  of  Sagara  sought ' 
throughout  the  universe  for  the  horse,  and  at  length  beheld  it  feeding  by  the  side 
of  Eapila,  the  sage.  Accordingly  they  chai^ged  Eapila  with  having  stolen  the 
horse,  upon  which  he  consumed  them  with  the  fire  of  his  wratb,  and  reduced  them 
to  ashes.  Subsequently  Sagara  discovered  that  his  sons  could  only  obtain  salva- 
tion by  being  purified  by  the  Ganges  water.  But  Sagara  died,  and  two  or  three 
generations  passed  away,  and  still  his  sixty  thousand  sons  continued  to  be  mere 
heaps  of  ashes.  At  length  a  Raja  Bhagiratha  entrusted  the  Raj  to  the  care  of  his 
Counsellors,  and  spent  a  thousand  years  in  severe  austerities  upon  a  mountain. 
In  the  hot  season  he  surrounded  himself  with  great  fires,  and  had  the  sun  over  his 
head ;  in  the  cold  season  he  laid  himself  in  the  water ;  and  in  the  rainy  season  he 
exposed  himself  to  the  descending  clouds ;  and  he  fed  on  fallen  leaves,  with  his 
mind  restrained,  and  his  senses  kept  under  the  most  perfect  control.  After  a 
thousand  years  Brahma  was  propitiated,  and  referred  him  to  Siva ;  and  now 
Bliagiratha  had  to  propitiate  this  deity,  which  he  did  by  standing  with  uplifted 
arm  day  and  night  without  support  on  the  tip  of  his  great  toe,  as  immovable  as  a 
dry  tree,  and  feeding  only  on  air.  Siva  accordingly  called  upon  the  Ganges  to 
descend  upon  his  head,  which  she  did,  and  was  detained  in  the  recesses  of  his  jata, 
or  knot  of  hair  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  wandered  there  for  ages.  At  length  the 
river  descended  upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  gods  and  divine  beings  came  to  behold 
the  wondrous  sight.  After  descending  to  the  earth  the  Ganges  followed  the  car  of 
Bhagiratha ;  and  all  the  gods,  demons,  serpents,  apsaras,  fishes,  and  water-birds  fol- 
lowed the  car  of  Bhagiratha  in  like  manner.  Unfortunately  the  Ganges  in  its  progress 
watered  the  sacrificial  ground  of  the  sage  Jahnu,  and  Jahnu  in  his  wrath  cbrank  up 
the  whole  river.  However,  the  gods  worshipped  Jahnu,  and  he  relented,  and  dis- 
charged the  river  from  his  ears.  After  this  Bhagiratha  moved  his  chariot  towards 
the  sea,  and  the  Ganges  followed  and  watered  the  sixty  thousand  sons  of  Sagara, 
who  vnere  at  once  purified  by  the  sacred  water  from  all  their  sins.  Accordingly 
their  souls  ascended  to  heaven,  and  Bhagiratha  performed  their  funeral  ceremonies. 
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of  the  clitirning  of  the  ocean  by  the  gods  and  demons^  and  history  op 

INDU. 
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the  production  of  amrita  in  the  following  manner  : —  indu. 


€€ 


In  dajs  of  old  there  was  war  between  the  gods  and  the 


Legend  of  tho 


demons ;  and  Indra^  the  sovereign  of  the  gods^  was  over-  ctmrning  of  tho 
come  in  battle  by  the  demons.'     And  Indra  and  the  gods  g^an'^ 
fled  for  refuge  to  Brahma^  and  Brahma  conducted  them  to  amnta. 
the  abode  of  Vishnu  in  the  sea  of  milk^  and  prayed  to  Vishnu.  ^dJfl5"for^^® 
And  Vishnu  manifested  himself  to  Brahma  and  the  gods,  B»Si5l!who 
bearing  in  his  four  hands  the  shell,  the  chakra,  the  mace,  vihnu '^™  *** 
and  the  lotos.     Ajid  Vishnu  commanded  the   gods  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  demons,  and  to  throw  every  kind  of 
medicinal  herb  into  the  sea  of  milk ;  and  to  take  Mandara 
mountain  for  a  churning  stick,  and  the  serpent  Vasuki  for 
the  churning  rope,  and  to  chum  the  sea  for  the  production 
of  amrita,  which  should  render  them  mighty  and  immortal. 
And  Vishnu   said  :— '  The  demons  shall  share  the  labour  of 
churning,  but   I  will  prevent  their  tasting  of  the  amrita, 
which  shall  be  drank  only  by  Indra  and  the  gods.'     So  the  churning  or  the 
gods  allied  with  the  demons,  and  did  as  Vishnu  had  com- 
manded ;  and  as  they  churned  there  appeared  many  won- 
drous things  rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess  Varunl,  the  Ascent  or 

T*,/..  •  j.»j.»j.'  J  •/»!!     VAruni  the 

deity  of  wine,  arose  m  sweet  intoxication,  and  was  joytully  deity  of  wine, 
received  by  the  demons.     Next  rose  the  beautiful  Apsaras,  TheApnns. 
who  became  the  nymphs  of  Indra^s  heaven.     Then  rose  the  Lakshmi, 
great  goddess  Lakshml,  radiant  with  youth  and  beauty ;  and  youthful,  riues 
a  crown  was  upon  her  head,  and  bracelets  upon  her  arms,  and  becomes  the 
and  her  form  was  covered  with  ornaments  of  pearls ;  and 
her  jetty  hair  flowed  in  long  ringlets,  whilst  her  complexion 
resembled  molten  gold;  and  thus  attired  and  decorated  she 
took  up  her  abode  on  the  bosom  of  Vishnu.    Lastly  appeared  The  amrita. 
the  physician  of  the  gods,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  golden 
cup  which  contained  the  divine  amrita.     Then  the  demons 

*  In  the  present  myth  the  wars  of  gods  and  demons  are  plainly  alluded  to,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  gods  and  demons  are  implied  in  a  previous  myth,  in  which 
Yishna  promises  the  gods  that  he  will  become  incarnate.  But  rery  often  the  gods 
are  called  Deyatfts,  and  seem  to  represent  a  superior  tribe  of  mortal  men ;  whilst 
the  demons  are  termed  Daityas,  D&navas,  Asuras,  or  B&kshasas,  and  appear,  to  re- 
present the  aborigines  of  India. 
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INDIA.       jj^g,  damsel,  and  stole  away  the  amrita.    Vishnu  then  gave  the 


amrita  to   Indra  and  the    gods ;  and  Indra  and  the  gods 

so^qiufftbe    quaffed   the  amrita,  and  fought  and  overcame  the  demons, 
overoometho      and  Indra  once  again  recovered  nis  rule. 
H«ptubie  Now  when  Viawdmitra  had  finished  speaking,  he  told  the 

offhS'pli^™«  two  Princes  that  they  would  rest  that  night  in  the  city  of 
VisilA.  And  when  they  arrived  at  the  city,  the  Saja  of 
VisuU  came  out  to  welcome  the  sage,  and  presented  him  with 
water  and  the  argha ;  and  the  Raja  wondered  as  he  beheld 
the  two  heroes,  and  at  his  reqaest  Viswfimitra  related  to 
him  who  they  were,  and  wherefore  they  had  come  to  the 
city  of  Vis^li ;  and  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
Raja,  and  passed  the  night  there. 
HiiuiZ  *°  When  morning  had  come,  R&n^a  and  Lakshmana,  accom- 

panied by  the  sage  Viswdmitra,  proceeded  towards  the 
beautiful  city  of  Mithil^ ;  and  on  the  way  Rama  saw  a 
hermitage  in  the  midst  of  a  grove,  and  he  inquired  of 
ViswAmitra  respecting  that  hermitage,  on  which  the  sage 
related  to  him  the  sacred  story,  as  follows  : — 
Lpgendortbe  "This  holy  hermitage,  adorned  with  trees,  fruits,  and 

Indra  with  ihe  fiowers,  belonged  in  ancient  times  to  the  sage  Gautama ; 
GuitMn*,tha  and  here  the  sage  remained  for  many  thousand  years  with 
his  wife  Ahalyft  in  the  performance  of  religious  austerities. 
One  day  when  the  sage  was  absent  from  his  dwelling,  the 
mighty  Indra  passed  by,  and  burned  with  an  impure  passion 
for  the  wife  of  Gautama ;  and  he  entered  the  hut  in  the  dis- 
guise of  the  sage,  and  began  to  entreat  Ahalyaj  and 
Ahalya,  knowing  him  to  be  the  Raja  of  the  celestials,  in  the 
wantonness  of  her  heart  yielded  to  his  desires.  Then  the 
sovereign  of  the  gods  left  the  hermitage,  but  at  that  moment 
Gautama  entered,  and  he  was  invincible  even  to  the  gods 
hrough  the  power  of  hia  austerities.  Perceiving  him, 
[ndra  was  overwhelmed  with  sadness ;  and  the  sage,  behold- 
ing the  profligate  lord  of  gods  in  his  disguise,  thus  ad- 
ilressed  him  in  words  of  dreadful  anger : — '  0  depraved 
wretch,  assuming  my  form  you  have  perpetrated  this  great 
zrime !     Therefore   from   this  moment  do  yon   become   a 
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eanach  ! '    The  great  sage  then  pronounced  this  curse  upon  history  op 
iis  wife  Ahalyd : — '  0  sinful  wretch,  for  thousands  of  years     p^j^^  jy. 
shall  you  remain  in  this  forest,  abandoned  by  all  and  invisible  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
to  all,  until  Rama,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  shall  enter  here,  ^iSJ^^^Sbie 
and  you  from  beholding  him  shall  be  cleansed  from  all  sin,  o^BAml*"*^** 
and  again  approach  me  without  fear/      With  these  words 
the  illustrious  Gautama  abandoned  this  hermitage,  and  per- 
formed religious  austerities  on  the  summit  of  the  Himalaya 
mountain/^**^ 

Having  heard  this  holy  legend,  B&ma  entered  the  her-  B4ma  enters 
mitage,   preceded  by  Viswdmitra:    and  at  that  moment,  and  frees 
Abalya  was  released  from  her  curse,  and  became  visible  to  the  curse. 
all ;  and  a  shower  of  flowers  fell  from  heaven,  and  divine 
music  was  heard  in  the  sky.     Then  the  illustrious  Gautama, 
beholding  with  divine  eye   that  his  consort  was   cleansed 
from  all  sin,  repaired  again  to  his  hermitage  ;    and  having 
paid  due  honours  to  Bama,  he  engaged  in  sacred  austerities 
with  his  purified  spouse.     And  Bama  proceeded  to  Mithila 
with  his  brother  and  Viswdmitra. 

The  foreffoinff  narrative  of  Rdma's  expedition  Review  of  the 

,  ^  ,       ^  foregoliig  tradi- 

against  the  Rdkshasas,  and  subsequent  journey  to  ei^ftiw^" 
the  city  of  Mithild,  offers  but  few  points  worthy  of  SkShl^ll^ 
consideration.     The  character  of  Viswamitra  is  an  Anomalous 

-  .  .-1,1  1  •     •       11  chnnu^U-rof 

anomaly.  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  avww&uiitra. 
Kshatriya,  and  to  have  subsequently  practised  so 
many  religious  austerities,  that  he  ultimately  became 
a  Brdhman  ;  but  his  case  must  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether exceptional,  as  no  other  similar  change  of 
caste  appears  to  have  been  recorded.^^     The  geo- 

1^  This  curioOB  myth  of  the  seduction  of  the  wife  of  a  sage  by  Indra,  the  god 
of  the  finnament,  probably  originated  in  the  opposition  of  the  Br&hmans  to  the 
worship  of  Indra,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  which  will  form 
the  subject  of  discussion  hereafter.  The  prophetical  curse  pronounced  by  the  sage, 
that  his  wife  should  remain  in  the  forest  until  the  adrent  of  R&ma,  stamps  iho 
whole  as  a  mythical  interpolation. 

**  The  difficulty  in  connection  with  Yisw&mitra's  change  of  caste,  is  to  appre- 
hend the  reason  why  a  Kshatriya  should  desire  to  become  a  Br&hman.  In  ancient 
times  the  Br&hmans  ^were  certainly  regarded  by  the  Kshatriyas  |with  a  certain 
VOL.  II.  4 
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HISTORY  OP  grapliical  references  are  generally  exact,  and  present 

Part  IV.     no  difficulty ;  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  indi- 

Geiienti  truth-  cate  that  tho  Rdmdyana    was    composed    in    the 

fulness  of  the .  ,  ■'  -■•  , 

J^pJ^  neighbourhood  of  the  scenes  to  which  it  refers. 
hSSH  S*SI[!^  ^^^  main  feature  of  the  story  is  the  abundance  of 
myihi^  wearisome  and  unmeaning  legends,  which  ViswA- 
mitra  persists  in  relating  to  Rdma  at  every  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  which  Rdma  professes  to  be  deeply 
interested.  These  episodes,  however,  appear  to  be 
entirely  devoid  of  historical  value,  and  accordingly 
only  a  few  have  been  retained  in  a  condensed  form 
as  specimens  of  the  remainder.  Thus  the  legend  of 
the  descent  of  the  river  Ganges  upon  the  head  of 
Siva,  and  that  of  the  churning  of  the  sea  by  the  gods 
and  demons  for  the  production  of  amrita,  have  been 
preserved  in  the  foregoing  relation,  not  because  they 
possess  any  hidden  meaning,  or  throw  any  light  ujjon 
the  religion  or  civilization  of  the  people,  but  simply 
because  they  are  wonderful  products  of  Hindii 
imagination,  which  from  some  cause  or  other  have 
been  frequently  brought  before  the  notice  of  Eu- 
ropean readers,  whilst  traditions  of  infinitely  great- 
er importance  and  significance  have  been  wholly 
ignored, 

amount  of  contempt,  and  it  is  evident  that  Viswdunitra  is  to  be  referred  to  a  toler- 
ably remote  period,  for  be  was  the  reputed  father  of  Sakimtal&.  It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  he  was  one  of  the  Kshatriyas  who  had  adopted  Buddhism,  but  who 
from  some  cause  or  other  deserted  to  the  side  of  the  Br&hmans,  and  henceforward 
became  a  favourite  hero  in  Brahmanical  tradition. 


CHAPTEE  V. 


MABBIAGE  OF  RAMA. 


The  story  of  the  marriages  of  Rdma  and  his  histom  op 
three  brethren,  naturally  forms  one  of   the  most    pabtiv. 
attractive  and  favourite  portions  of  the  Kdmdyana.  intereajuif 

^  ,  •'         ,     Btory  of  BAma's 

In  all  civilized  countries  the  story  of  a  marriage  is  "JJ^^nterest 
universally  interesting    to    young  and  old;     and^*2S^*° 
amongst  western  nations  it  is  generally  adopted  as  ludia. 
the  climax  of  every  romance  and  every  drama.     In 
India  this  interest  is  intensified  from  causes  which 
are  by  no  means  difficult  of  apprehension.  The  sym- 
pathies which  in  Europe  are  permitted  to  spread 
through  large  communities,  are  concentrated  in  the 
family  or  household;  and  the  consequence  is  that  fami- 
ly events,  such  as  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  as- 
sume an  importance  in  the  family  which  is  unknown 
elsewhere ;  whilst  they  are  accompanied  by  a  multi-. 
tude  of  rites  and  observances  which  still  further  add 
to  the  gravity    and  significance  of  the  occasion. 
Marriages  especially  are  the  all-absorbing  topic  in  '^^'^^^ 
every  Hindu  household ;  from  the  little  girl  who  is  ^}^  '*****^ 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  she  will  be  arrayed 
in  jewels  and  fine  clothes,  and  be  seated  by  the  side 
of  her  future  husband,  to  the  as:ed  matron  who  can  pvunonnt 

,  ^     ,  .        .1       duty  of  HlndA 

remember  every  recurrence  oi  the  ceremony  in  thep*"^**^ 

•f  J  ^  arrange  toe 

family  for  many  generations.     Indeed  the  marriage  SSJ^dren. 
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BISTORT  OF  of  fioDS  and  daughters  is  a  paramount  duty  which 
piBi  IT.  every  Hindil  father  must  iiilfil,  who  would  escape  the 
censure  of  his  fellow-men  and  the  anger  of  the  gods; 
whilst  it  is  the  one  great  event  in  the  life  of  every 
Ilindii  boy  and  girl,  without  exception,  throughout 
the  land. 
jhMWCTdMt  But  the  marriage  of  Rdma  and  SftA  possesses 

mSS^rf""  attractions  far  above  those  of  any  ordinary  tradi- 
■"  **  tion.     It  is  not  a  mere  union  of  a  boy  and  girl, 
which  can  only  be  consummated  in  after  years  j  but 
it  is  the  union  of  a  young  hero  to  a  marriageable 
maiden,  and  of  a  hero  who  has  won  his  prize  by  a 
SftCii^dirtS?  ^^^^  **^  arms.     Moreover  the  holy  legend  calls  up 
•*"*''"•        associations  and  sympathies  which  no  other  story 
can  awaken.     It  describes  not  only  the  union  of  the 
heroic  and  beautiful,  but  the  maniage  of  the  greatest 
of  gods  with  the  kindliest  of  goddesses ;  of  the  per- 
sonification of  all  that  is  handsome  and  glorious  in 
the  god-man,  with  all  that  is  lovely  and  light  and 
graceful  in  a  goddess-maiden ;  of  the  divine  incarna- 
tion of  the  immortal  Vishnu  with  the  divine  incarna- 
tion of  the  equally  immortal  Lakshmf.     Accordingly, 
that  indescribable   charm  which   is   thrown   round 
every  marriage  in  which  the  lovers  are  young  and 
fair,  is  invested  with  a  higher  interest  ftom  the  deep 
religious  feeling  which  is  stirred  within  the  breast  of 
Bipedal reii-     all  who  listen  to  the  sacred  song.     The  mother  re- 
{.%!_ "'"'"'  members  when  she  too  was  a  bride;  the  daughter 
ighs  for  the  day  when  she  too  will  be  given  to  a 
usband  ;  whilst  the  poor  widow's  heart  is  bursting 
t  a  glimpse  of  happiness  which  is  denied  to  her  for 
ver.      But  BtUl  with  all  these  natural   emotions, 
here  is  mingled  a  deep  religious  joy  and  exultation 
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in  all  the  more  important  turns  in  the  narrative ;  history  op 

.  ,  INDIA. 

and  especially  when  Rama  triumphantly  bends  the     pabt  iv. 
fabled  bow,  or  takes  the  hand  of  his  beautiful  bride 
in  the  presence  of  the  sacred  fire. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  religious  SllifiSJ^"**' 
sentiment  above  indicated  is  not  expressed  in  the  K^  Iffm  "^ 
Rdmdyana  in  the  degree  to  which  it  is  felt  by  a  S^weiy  humw. 
sympathetic  audience  of  Hindus.     Thus  the  narra- 
tive to  a  European  reader  is  a  mere  ordinary  story  of 
a   Hindii   marriage,  in  which  the  allusions  to  the 
divinity  of  the  married  pair  are  strained  and  arti- 
ficial.    But  in  this  respect  the  associations  in  the 
mind  of  the   Hindus  supply   all  that  is  wanting. 
From  their  earliest  infancy  they  have  been  taught  to 
repeat  the  sacred  name  of  Rdma,  and  to  believe  in 
his  divinity ;  and  not  a  single  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
of    that  divinity  is   ever  felt  or  uttered.     When, 
therefore,  the  Hindd  poet  fails,  as  he  must  fail,  to 
indicate  that  incarnation  of  deity  in  which  he  fully 
believes,  and  which  indeed  he  is  desirous  of  enforc- 
ing, the  belief  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  in  no  way 
afiected    by  the  deficiency.      To   him    the  divine  unquestioning 
Rdma  is  an  incarnation  of  the  eternal,  the  immortal,  incarnation  of 

.  .  VwhnuMid 

and  the  invisible;  whilst  Sit&  is  a  personification  of  ^'*^^"*^ 
a  corresponding  female  nature,  who  is  mystically 
regarded  as  the  primeval  affection  or  divine  love  of 
Bdma. 

The  story  of  the  marriaffe  of  Rdma  is  comprised  Division  of  the 

T      .  •  /.  11  Story  Of  the 

m  three  distinct  narratives,  as  follows : —  SZS^mto^ 

Ist,  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  mar- Sl?lt1v«r*^ 

riage,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  marriage,  all   of 

which  took  place  in  the  city  of  MithiU. 

2nd,  The  return  journey  of  Mahdraja  Dasaratha 
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HiBTOEYOP  from  the  city  of  Mithila  to  tho  city  of  Ayodhyd, 
PutT  IV.  accompanied  by  his  four  sons  and  their  respective 
brides. 

3rd,  The  honeymoon  of  Rdma,  which  did  not 
conunence  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  tho 
city  of  Ayodhyd. 

The  first  portion  of  the  narrative,  comprising  the 
story  of-  how  Rdma  won  his  bride,  and  how  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed,  appears  to  be  a 
relic  of  the  original  tradition,  and  may  now  bo 
related  as  follows : — 


.Ist.  Tradition 
of  the  winmiiff 
of  Sit4  by 
B4ma,  and  thfi 
subsequent 
marriage. 


Gonftiflion  of 
the  women  of 
Mithil&  on 
hearing  of 
BAma's 
approach. 


Bj^a  Janaka 

respectfully 

receives 

yis«ir4mitra 

and  in<^uire8 

respecting 

BAmaand 


Exhibits  tho 
great  bow  of 
Siva. 


When  the  women  of  Mithild  heard  that  the  handsome 
and  heroic  Bdma  was  entering  the  city,  they  hastened  out 
of  their  houses  to  behold  him ;  and  so  anxious  were  they  to 
gaze  upon  his  countenance^  that  in  the  confusion  some  put 
their  anklets  on  their  arms  and  their  bracelets  on  their 
ancles;  and  some  put  the  ornaments  for  their  heads  on 
their  bosoms^   and  others  fixed   the   ornaments  for   their 
bosoms  on  their  backs.^     And  when  Baja  Janaka  heard 
that  the  sage  Viswdmitra  had  come  to  his  city,  he  hastened 
to  receive  him  with  every  token  of  great  respect,  and  he 
said : — ''  0  chief  of  sages,  I  am  truly  blessed,  seeing  that 
my  place  of  sacrifice  is  thus  honoured  by  your  presence  and 
that  of  the  sages.''     And  when  the  Baja  saw  Bama  and 
Lakshmana,  he  said  to  Viswdmitra  : — ^'^  Who  are  those  two 
illustrious  youths  who  are  ^s  majestic  as  elephants,  as  heroic 
as   tigers,  and   as  beautiful  as  the  two  AswinsP'*     Vis- 
wamitra  replied : — ^^  They  are  the  sons  of  Mah&raja  Dasara- 
tha,  and  the  conquerors  of   the  Bikshasas,  and  they  are 
come  hither  to  inquire  about  the  great  bow/'     And  Janaka 
showed  to  the  sons  of  Dasaratha  the  great  bow  with  which 
Siva  had  destroyed  the  gods  at  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha,  and 
which  had  ever  since  that  day  been  preserved  in  the  royal 


1  This  passage  respecting  the  women  is  evidently  a  later  interpolation,  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  they  should  have  been  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  R4ma, 
whilst  their  Baja  Janaka  was  compelled  to  ask  Yisw&mitra  respecting  his  identity. 
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house  of  Mithila^  and  worshipped  with  every  honour.'     And  histoey  op 
the  bow  was  laid  in  a  huge  chest,  which  moved  on  eight      p^^^  jy 

wheels ;  and  it  was  drawn  into  the  presence  of  Raja  Janaka 

and  the  two  Princes  by  eight  hundred  men,  who  were  tall 

and  strong,  so  heavy  and  stupendous  was  that  great  bow. 

And  Raja  Janaka. said  to  the  two  heroes  : — ^'  I  have  pro-  sitAproraiHed 

mised  to  give  my  beautiful  daughter  Slta  in  marriage  to  who  could  Send 

that  Raja  who  shall  succeed  in  bendiug  the  bow;    and  all 

the  Rajas  of  the  earth  have  come  hither,  and  not  one  has 

ever  been  strong  enough  to  lift  that  bow  from  the  ground." 

Now  when  R&ma  saw  the  bow,  he  lifted  it  with  one  hand  Biuna  bends 

from  the  ground  in  a  sportive  manner ;  and  a  great  multi-  *       ^' 

tude  in  deep  amazement  looked  on.     Then  Riima  made  the 

bow  ready  with  a  smile,  and  putting  forth  all  his  strength 

he  bent  the  bow  until  it  broke  in  the  midst,  and  the  noise 

thereof  was  hke  the  crash  of  a  falling   mountain,  or  the 

roar   of  the  thunder-bolt  hurled  by  Indra.      And  all  the 

people  were  stunned  and  fell  down,  excepting  only  Vis* 

w&mitra  and  Raja  Janaka,  and  the  two  sons  of  Dasaratha. 

Then  Raja  Janaka  said  to  the  sage  : — ''  This  deed  of  Rdma  Bi^a  Janaka 
is  without  a  parallel,  and  he  shall  receive  my  daughter  Sltd  gen  to  inform  • 
in  marriage  :  With  thy  permission,  0  sage,  let  messengers 
on  swift  horses  go  hence  to  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  and 
acquaint  Maharaja  Dasaratha  with  all  that  has  occurred,  and 
bring  him  to  this  city."  And  Viswdmitra  agreed,  and  the 
messengers  were  mounted  on  swift  beasts,  and  in  three 
nights  they  arrived  at  the  city  of  Ayodhyd;  and  they 
entered  the  royal  palace,  and  delivered  their  message  to  the 
Mahdraja.  Then  the  Mahdraja  consulted  Yasishtha  and  the 
other  priests,  and  they  were  highly  pleased,  and  said  :— • 
"  On  the  morrow  we  will  go  to  Mithild."  And  the  messen- 
gers from  Raja  Janaka  were  entertained  in  the  palace  with 
great  respect,  and  remained  there  all  that  night. 

Early  the  n6xt  mominfir  the  happy  Mahdraia  set  out  The  Mah&raja 

•XT.  I.-  •     X  J  I,-      X  JUT.-  A'     ROM  to  MithilJ. 

with  his  priests,  and  his  treasures,  and  all  nis  army,  and  in  and  is  received 

^ 1 by  Rn^a  Janaka. 

^  The  story  of  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha  is  connected  with  the  worship  of  Siva. 
Daksha  performed  a  sacrifice,  and  invited  all  the  gods  excepting  Siva  and  his  wife 
8'2Lti ;  and  Siva,  at  the  instigation  of  S&ti,  became  so  highly  offended  at  this 
omission,  that  he  destroyed  the  sacrifice. 


•       y 
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HISTORY  OF  four  days  lie  arrived  at  the  pleasant  city  of  Mithila ;  and 
Baja  Janaka  came  out  to  meet  him^  and  received  him  with 
every  honour.  And  Baja  Janaka  said  to  Dasaratha: — * 
"  Happy  am  I  this  day,  and  delivered  from  every  kind  of 
distress,  for  by  this  alliance  my  family  will  be  honoured 
and  purified/' 
Seoiuioruie  On   the  morrow    Baja  Janaka  commanded    his    Chief 

lUmL^Md  Siti.  Counsellor  to  bring  Mahdraja  Dasaratha  together  with  his 
son    Rdma    and   priest  Yasishtha.      Then    the   Mahdraja, 
attended  by  his  two  priests,  and  all  his  friends,  went  to  the 
place  where  Janaka  was;   and  the  great  sage   Yasishtha 
recited  to  Baja  Janaka  the  names  of  all  the  ancestors  of 
Dasaratha,  and  Janaka  recited  to  the  Mahdraja  the  names  of 
Propositions  of  all  his  own  aucestors.     Then  Janaka  proposed  to  give  his 
the  four  sons  of  daufifhter  Sitd  in  maniafire  to  Bdma,  and  her  sister  Urmild  in 
i>«^h*.        ^^^^g^  ^  Lakshmana ;  and  he  also  proposed  that  the  two 

daughters  of  his  brother  Kusadhwaja  should  be  married  to 
Bharata  and  Satrughna.     And  Yiswdmitra  and  Yasishtha 
approved  of  the  marriages  of  the  four  damsels  to  the  four 
sons  of  Dasaratha.     Then  Maharaja  Dasaratha,  having  re- 
quested leave  of  the  Baja  of  Mithild,  departed  to  his  own 
lodgings,  preceded  by  Yasishtha  and  all  the  sages ;  and 
PerfonxiwiMMrf  there  the  Mahdraja  performed  a  great  Srdddha  to  the  ghosts 
by  Dasaratha.    of  his  deceased  anccstors,  and  gave  four  lakhs  of  cows  with 
their  calves  to  the  Brahmans,  being  a  lakh  for  each  son,  and 
each  cow  was  adorned  with  horns  of  pure  gold.* 
The  Mah6nja  When  the  nicpht  had  passed  away,  and  Mahdraia  Dasa- 

proceeds  to  the  ®      .  ^   ,  .  •' 

place  of  saori-  ratha  had  fulfilled  his  morning  duties,  he  went  out  attended 
by  his  sons  richly  adorned  with  jewels,  and  preceded  by 
Yasishtha  and  the  ofcher  sages ;  and  he  proceeded  to  the 
place  of  sacrifice,  and  approached  the  Baja  of  Mithila  in  due 
form,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — "  O  Baja,  peace  be  to  you  ! 
We  are  come  into  your  assembly  to  perform  the  nuptials, 
and  now  therefore  introduce  us  and  our  friends  into  your 
own  house."      Then  the   eloquent  Baja   of  Mithild    thus 

3  It  is  customary  to  perform'a  Sr&ddha,  or  feast  to  the  souls  of  departed  on* 
cestors,  on  the  eve  of  a  marriage.  For  a  description  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
BHiddha,  sec  chapter  xii. 
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replied    to   the  generous  words   of   Dasaratha  : — "  What  history  of 
porter  have  I  placed  at  the  gate^  and  who  considers  about     p^,^,  j^. 


entering  his  own  house  ?     My  daughter  is  standing  at  the 

foot  of  the  altar^  and  I  am  prepared  and  waiting  for  you/' 

Meanwhile  Yasishtha  had  erected  the  altar  in  the  cham-  Preparations 
ber  of  the  gods^  and  adorned  it  on  every  side  with  fragrant  VasishtJatho 
flowers.     And  there  were  cooling  jars  of  water^  and  pots  nuptial  cere- 
filled  with  branches  of  trees,  and  pots  of  incense,  and  ves- 
sels of  shells,  and  spoons  and  ladles  for  pouriug  the  homa 
upon  the  fire,  and  vessels  of  fruit,  and  milk,  and  honey,  and 
rice,  and  parched  barley.     And  the  kusa  grass  was  spread 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  fire  was  lighted  upon  the  altar  with 
all  the  due  formulas,  and  the  homa  consecrated  with  mantras 
was  placed  upon  the  flame.     Then  whilst  Bdma  stood  on  the  janaka  piaops 
eastern  side  of  the  altar,  Baja  Janaka  brought  his  daughter  altar.   ^^ 
Siti,  adorned  with  every  ornament,  into  the  presence  of  the 
sacred  fire,  and  placed  her  opposite  to  the  heroic  son  of  Dasa- 
ratha:  and  he  spoke  to  the  lotos-eyed  Bdma  as  follows  : —  The  bride- 

^  *^  rroomB  take 

''This  is  my  daughter  Sitd,  endowed  with  every  virtue  :  tge  handa  of 

Take  her  hand  in  yours,  O  son  of  Dasaratha,  and  she  will  *™h'ho?'*'^ 

ever  attend  you  like  a  shadow :  Maintain  her  for  life,  and  be  ^"^•*«'' 

not  ofiended  if  she  ever  commits  a  fault.^'    Baja  Janaka  in 

like  manner  desired  Lakshmana  to  take  the  hand  of  his 

other  daughter  Urmild,  and  Bharata  and  Satrughna  to  take 

the  hands  of  the  two  daughters  of  his  brother  Kuradhwaja. 

Baja  Janaka  then   sprinkled  the   bridegrooms   and  their 

brides  with  water  consecrated  by  the  utterance  of  holy 

mantras ;  and  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  each  of  the  four 

sons  of  Dasaratha  led  his  bride  three  times  round  the  fire  Walk  three 

TiTfc-  t  n  11  times  round  the 

upon  the  altar,  and  round  the  Baja,  and  performed  the  nup-  fi^- 

tial  ceremonies  according  to  the  ordinance.     A  shower  of  Jojo' t*>«««J«« 

flowers  then  fell  from  heaven  upon  them  all,  and  celestial 

music  was  heard  in  the  sky,  and  the  Apsaras  danced  for  joy, 

and  the  G-andharvas  played  sweet  and  solemn  music.^ 

*  The  marriage  of  E&ma  and  Sit&  is  somewhat  differently  related  in  the 
Adhy&tma  R&m&yana,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract : — 

"  Sat&nanda,  the  son  of  Gautama,  the  priest  of  Janaka,  being  satisfied  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage,  said  to  Janaka : — 'Let  a  proper 
canopy  be  erected  in-  thy  house ;  cause  four  pillars  to  be  raised  and  adorned  with 


/       ^ 
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HISTORY  OP       Now  when  tlie  ceremonies  of  the  marriage  had  been  all 

T^^ir      performed,  the  bridegrooms  led  their  brides  into  the  inner 

; — : —  apartments,  and  each  one  seated  his  bride  on  his  left  side, 

Ceremonleii  in*  '  .i-i. 

the  inner  apart- and  the  women  tied  their  garments  together;  and  the 
women  removed  the  veils  from  the  brides,  and  desired  both 
the  brides  and  bridegrooms  to  look  each  other  in  the  iace 
for  the  first  time ;  and  each  of  the  sons  of  Dasaratha  gazed 
upon  the  face  of  his  own  bride,  and  she  in  like  manner  gazed 
upon  the  face  of  her  husband ;  and  they  exchanged  garlands 

jewels,  with  fringes  of  pearls,  embroidery,  aud  brocade.'  The  marriage  proces- 
sion was  then  made  ready ;  they  first  rubbed  R&ma*6  body  with  meal  and  oil ; 
after  which  he  bathed  and  was  dressed  in  clothes  of  gold  brocade.  He  had  a 
crown  of  pearls  on  his  head  ;  earrings  of  exquisite  richness  hung  from  both  his 
ears ;  his  eyes  were  rubbed  with  antimony,  and  his  hands  and  feet  with  henna. 
He  wore  a  string  of  pearls  and  flowers  round  his  neck,  and  an  ornament  of  pearls 
on  his  forehead ;  a  stripe  of  saffron  was  marked  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead ;  and 
his  two  locks  of  hair  hung  in  curls  on  his  cheeks.  Being  thus  adorned  he 
mounted  his  horse,  tl^e  kettle-drums  and  shells  sounding  on  every  side ;  lights 
innumerable  accompanied  him,  and  immense  quantities  of  fireworks  were  displayed. 
The  dancers  performed  various  dances ;  the  gods  appearing  in  the  heavens  sounded 
their  shells,  and  showered  down  flowers  upon  R&ma.  Thousands  of  elephants  re- 
sembling mountains,  and  of  horses  also  swift  as  the  wind,  were  led  before  him  ; 
horsemen  and  footmen  without  number  attended  him.  In  this  manner  was  the 
marriage  procession  of  R&ma  conducted. 

**  The  wife  of  Janaka,  having  adorned  Sit&  with  jewels  and  rich  clothes, 
placed  her  under  the  canopy.  Millions  of  suns  and  moons  would  bow  down  in 
subjection  before  the  faces  of  £&ma  and^Sita.  When  the  procession  came  to  the 
palace,  Janaka  went  forth  to  meet  R&ma ;  he  brought  him  and  his  attendants  into 
the  house,  and  having  seated  R&ma  with  Slt&  under  the  canopy,  the  Br&hmans 
commence  reading  the  Vedas.  At  the  sound  of  the  Vedas  the  fire  was  kindled^ 
and  the  sacrifice  placed  therein.  The  whole  assembly  walked  round  them  seven 
times.  The  R&ja  then  tied  the  clothes  of  the  bride  and  the  brid^proom  in  a  knot, 
as  having  bestowed  them  on  each  other,  and  Janaka  delivered  Slt6.  to  R&ma.  At 
that  time  the  world  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  *  May  thy  prosperity  endure  for 
ever.'  The  gods  sounded  their  kettle-drums  and  showered  down  flowers.  Alms 
were  distributed  in  such  quantities  that  no  one  could  complain  of  want  in  future, 
all  were  happy. 

**  On  the  second  day  Janaka  assembled  Vasishtha,  Visw&mitra,  and  the  other 
holy  men,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  the  birth  of  8it&,  saying : — '  Sf  t&  was 
not  produced,  holy  men  !  from  the  body  of  any  one.  One  day  I  cleared  a  spot  of 
ground  for  a  sacrifice,  and  turning  up  the  earth  with  a  plough-share,  a  silver  res- 
sel  sealed  on  the  top  was  rooted  up.  When  I  opened  the  seal,  a  virgin  beautifrd 
as  a  hundred  moons  rose  frtim  out  of  that  vessel.  I  brought  her  to  my  house  with 
the  affection  of  a  father,  and  my  wife  and  I  adopted  her,  and  we  considered  her  as 
our  daughter.'  Janaka  then  stated  that  N&rada  had  related  to  him  the  whole 
story  of  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu  in  Rfima  and  his  brothers,  and  the  primeval 
affection  in  the  form  of  Sit&,  who  was  to  be  married  to  B&nia.  He  added  that  he 
had  commenced  the  Swayamvara  in  order  to  discover  Ruma.*' 
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together^  and  every  other  rite  was  performed  according  to  history  of 
the  ordinance.  ^^^^i' 

Past  IV. 


The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  marriages  of  Rdma  ^^j  **'til3i- 
and  his  brethren,  comprises  some  exaggerations  as  SS!JiSl[^V 
regards  the  great  bow  of  Siva,  and  perhaps  has  been  brethi^ 
slightly  Brahmanized    by   some  later  editor,   but 
otherwise  it  bears  the  impress  of  being  based  upon 
an  authentic   tradition.      That  Rdma  should  have  Authentic 

_/•  f  t       n   n    n  n  t  character  of 

performed  some  wonderful  feat  of  arms  at  the  court  ^^  w«»tive. 
of  Mithild,  and  by  these  means  should  have  obtained 
the  hand  of  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Raja  Janaka, 
is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  which 
have  been  preserved  of  the  Swayamvara.   Again,  it  uarriage 
will  be  noticed  that  the  Brdhmans  play  little  or  no  R?'^SS^  ^^ 

Y      ''  ^  tbeBrihrnang 

part  in  the  ceremony.  Vasishtha,  indeed,  is  intro-  jJJiJ^^* 
duced  as  reciting  the  ancestry  of  Rdma,  and  even  as 
preparing  the  altar  and  performing  the  homa ;  but  it 
is  Janaka,  the  father  of  the  bride,  who  performs  the 
actual  ceremonies  of  the  marriage ;  and  this  circum- 
stance is  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  original 
tradition  refers  to  a  period  when  the  authority  and 
dignity  of  the  Brdhmans  were  by  no  means  so  firmly 
established  as  they  were  in  later  years. 

As  regards  the  ceremony  itself,  it  seems  to  have  Four  rite* 
included  four  important  rites,  viz. : — 

1st,  The  procession  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  Theprooeaiion. 
relatives  and  friends  to  the  house  of  the  father  of  the 
bride. 

2nd,  The  placing  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  The  sacrod  ure. 
before  the  sacred  fire  which  has  been  kindled  on  the 
altar. 

3rd,  The  bridegroom  taking  the  hand  of  the  ^^e^^  of 
bride  in  the  presence  of  the  fire. 
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The  sprinkling. 

Bfisemblance 
between  the 
ancient  Aryan 
ceremony  and 
the  modem 
Christian  rite. 


8nd.  Betnm 
Journey  Arom 
MithUi  to 
Ayodhyk 


Episode  exhibit- 
ing the  opposi- 
tion of  B&ma, 
the  Kshatriya, 
to  Parasfi 
RAma^  the 
Br&hman. 


Nature  of  the 
oppottitiou. 


4tli,  The  sprinkling  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
with  water  which  has  been  consecrated  by  the  utter- 
ance of  verses  from  Vedic  hymns. 

Here  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing  the  strik- 
ing resemblance  between  the  ancient  ceremony  as  it 
was  performed  by  our  Aryan  forefathers  in  their 
private  dwellings,  and  the  more  modem  rite  as  it 
is  performed  in  Christian  churches.  In  Protestant 
countries  the  fire  on  the  altar  has  been  rejected  as 
Jewish,  and  the  use  of  holy  water  has  in  like  man- 
ner been  abandoned  as  Romish.  But  still  in  all 
essential  particulars  the  ceremony  is  the  same.  The 
bridegroom  and  the  bride  are  still  placed  before  the 
altar ;  and  the  father  of  the  bride  still  gives  away 
his  daughter ;  whilst  the  bridegroom  takes  her  hand 
in  his,  and  pledges  his  troth  in  the  presence  of  the 
altar,  although  the  fire  is  wanting. 

The  second  section  of  the  story  of  Rdma's  mar- 
riage comprises  the  return  journey  of  Maharaja  Da- 
saratha  from  the  city  of  Mithild  to  that  of  Ayodhyd, 
in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  four  sons  and 
their  respective  brides.  This  journey  is  of  minor 
importance  ;  but  it  contains  a  curious  account  of  a 
meeting  between  the  two  Rdmas ;  that  is,  between 
Rdma  the  Kshatriya  and  RAma  the  Brdhman ;  or  in 
other  words,  between  the  present  RAma,  who  was  the 
son  of  Dasaratha,  and  another  Rdma,  who  was  the  son 
of  a  sage  named  Jamadagni,  and  was  known  by  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  Parasu  Rdma,  or  Rdma 
*^  with  the  axe."  This  Parasu  Rdma  is  said  to  have 
been  a  great  warrior  as  well  as  a  Brdhman.  He  was 
a  worshipper  of  Siva,  from  whom  he  obtained  his 
celebrated  axe ;  and  is  especially  renowned  for  his 
prowess  against  the  Kshatriyas.      Those  latter  cir- 
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cumstances  seem  to  have  placed  him  in  opposition  to  histoey  of 
Rdma.     As  a  worshipper  of  Siva  he  was  opposed  to     pAt  iv. 
Rdma  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu ;  and  as  a  Brah- 
manical  slaughterer  of  the  Kshatriyas  he  was  op- 
posed to  Rdma  as  the  son  of  Mahdraja  Dasaratha. 
A  further   inquiry   into  his  real  character  will  be 
attempted  hereafter.      For  the  present  it  will   be  Narrative  or  the 
sufficient  to  reproduce  the  simple  narrative,  which  is 
as  follows : — 

Now  on  the  morning  after  the  marriages  of  B^ma  and  i>5i»rture  of 
his  brethren,  the  sage  Visw&mitra  took  leave  of  the  two  vuwtaaitra. 
Bajas  and  went  his  way  to  the  northern  mountain.     And  jJSSato the 
Maharaja  Dasaratha  also  took  leave  of  Baja  Janaka,  and  ^^*^- 
Raja  Janaka  gave  to  each  of  the  four  brides  many  rich  pre- 
sents of  clothes,  deer-skins,  jewels,  soft  silks,  garments  of 
various  colours,  beautiful  ornaments,  together  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  cows.* 

Then  Mahdraja  Dasaratha  departed  out  of  Mithild  in  Departure  of  the 
great  splendour,  preceded  by  his  preceptor  Yasishtha  and  his  sons  and 

vueip  wives* 

the  other  sages,  and  accompanied  by  his  sons  and  daughters- 
in-law.  And  as  the  Mahdraja  was  returning  to  his  own  city 
of  Ayodhyd,  he  saw  the  birds  gathering  together  on  his 

^  The  author  of  the  Adhy&tma  R&m&yana  exhibits  a  much  more  brilliant 
imagination.    He  states  that  Sit&'s  portion,  consisted  of  the  following  articles  : — 

"  One  hundred  crores  of  gold  mohurs. 

Ten  thousand  magnificent  carriages. 

Ten  lakhs  of  horses,  swift  as  the  wind,  with  saddles  ornamented  with  jewels. 

Sixty  thousand  elephants,  resembling  mountains,  covered  with  embroidery  and 
brocade,  and  with  gold  chains  on  their  four  legs. 

One  hundred  thousand  male  slaves,  beautiful  and  obedient. 

Fifty  thousand  female  slaves,  resembling  the  rising  sun,  adorned  with  jewels, 
and  well  versed  in  service. 

Two  crores  of  cows  giving  milk,  and  lovely  as  Kama-d'hena. 

One  crore  bales  of  cloth,  such  as  embroidery,  brocade,  silk  and  plain. 

One  hundred  thousand  gajmookta,  or  that  species  of  pearl  which  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  heads  of  elephants. 

An  immense  quantity  of  other  kinds  of  jewels,  such  as  diamonds,  emeralds, 
rubies,  topazes,  sapphires,  and  cat*s  eyes. 

Innumerable  vessels  of  gold  and  silver. 

Crores  of  maunds  of  sweetmeats  and  preserves. 

Grain  not  to  be  reckoned." 
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INDIA.      ^jjg  Y^^  round  about ;  and  he  was  greatly  alarmed  and  said 

. '- —  to  his  preceptor  Vasishtha  : — "  What  mean  these  omens  ?  " 

BvaMidKood    And  Vasishtha  replied: — "'The  birds,  O  Mah4raja,  inform 
omenB.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  approach  of  something  terrible,  but  the  deer  who 

surround  you  bid  you  not  to  be  afraid/* 
Terrible  appear-        Whilst  Yasishtha  and  Dasaratha  were  thus  speaking,  a 
BAma^sonof     fierce  tempost  arose  which  raised  the  sand  in  clouds,  and 
^^  caused  the  earth  to  quake;    and  the  air  was  filled  with 

darkness,  and  the  sun  lost  its  heat,  and  the  country  was 
filled  with  dust  and  ashes,  and  all  were  sore  afraid,  except 
Vasishtha,   and  the    sages,   and  the   sons    of  Dasaratha. 
Presently  they  saw  a  mighty  being,  with  a  jata  on  his  head, 
drawing  near  unto  them,  tremendous  as  Indra,  dreadful  as 
Yama  coming  to  destroy  the  world,  arrayed   in  splendour 
greater  than  human  eye  could  behold,  and  bright  as  the 
glowing  fire.     With  a  mace  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  bow 
resembling  the  rainbow,  and  a  fiery  shaft  in  his  hand,  he 
^nstlSm      advanced  like  Siva  going  to  destroy  Tripura ;  and  he  was 
brokmi'^thfi  bow  ^^^-g^^  ^i^^l^  Rdma,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  for  having  broken 
of  Siva.  the  bow  of  Siva,  and  his  wrath  resembled  a  fire  throwing 

out  its  flames  through  a  cloud  of  smoke.     And  Vasishtha 
and  the  sages  knew  him  to  be  the  Brdhman  Biima,  the  fam- 
ous Bdma  who  was  the  son  of  Jamadagni,  and  who  in  days 
of  old  had  slain  all  the  Kshatriyas  in  a  single  day.  And  they 
Vasiahtbaand    Said  one  to  another: — ^'  Will  the  great  K^ma again  destroy 
present  the       the  Kshatriyas  ? '^     jThus  foreboding,  Vasishtha  and  the 
other  Brdhman s  presented  him  with  propitiatory  ofierings, 
and  said : — "  0  my  lord,  accept  this  argha  !    O  sage,  be  not 
again  angry  ! ''   And  Bdma,  the  son  of  Jamadagni,  accepted 
the  argha  without  speaking  to  the  sages ;  and  he  turned  to 
B^ma,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — ^'  0  son 
of  Dasaratha,  I  have  heard  of  your  great  prowess,  and  how 
you  have  broken  the  divine  bow  of  Siva,  which  was  made  by 
PanBu  Rtoia     Viswakarma  :    But  another  bow  was  made  by  Viswakarma 

challenges  ,  T«ti«i  ti 

BAaiatoi)end    and  ffivcn  to  Vishnu,  and  with  this  bow  I  have  conquered 

the  bow  ot  ^  ^      ,  ^ 

Viahnu.  the  whole  earth  :  Take  it  now,  and  if  you  are  able  to  draw 

it  I  will  give  you  battle.^'     Then  the  heroic  son  of  Dasara- 
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tlia  smiled  and  took  tHe  bow^  and  fixed  the  arrow^  and  dis-  history  of 
charged  it  at  the  sky,  saying : — '^  As  you  are  a  Brdhman  I     p^^  j^^ 

will  not  dischargre  this  fatal  arrow  at  you."     Then  the  son  r~ ""T" 

of  Jamadagni  lost  his  strength,  and  knew  that  Rdma  was  ^  and^ia- 
Vishnu :   and  he  respectfully  saluted  the  divine  hero,  and  *^"**- 
went  his  way  to  the  Mahendra  mountain.      And  Dasaratha  acknowiudKwi. 

,  ,  ,         him  to  be^ 

was  in  great  joy,  and  all  the  sages  bestowed  many  praises  Vwhnu. 
upon  the  heroic  son  of  the  Mahdraja. 

After  some  days,  Dasaratha  approached  his  own  city  of  §JJ^hili3»*' 
Ayodhyd,  and  the  city  was  adorned  with  banners,  and  the  '^^J^lf^^ 
pleasant  streets  were  watered  and  strewed  with  flowers,  and  RHjeicinip  of 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  clangour  of  trumpets,  and  thou-    ^  '^^^  ^ 
sands  of  citizens  went  out  to  welcome  back  their  Maharaja ; 
and  the  Mahdraja  was  filled  with  joy,  as  he  saw  his  people 
anxious  to  behold  him  and  to  do  him  honour.;  and  Kausalyi 
and  Kaikeyi,  and  Sumitrd,  together  with  the  other  wives  of 
the  Mahdraja,  were  ready  to  embrace  their  daughters-in-law, 
the  fortunate  Sitd,  UrmiM,  and  the  two  nieces  of  Raja  Janaka. 
Then  the  sons  of  Dasaratha,  with  their  newly-married  wives.  The  newiy- 
bowed  down  to  the  feet  of  their  mothers  ;  and  the  Bdnis  how  dowii  to 

their  mothers 

took  their  sons,  and   their   sons^  wives,  to  the   different  f^d  worship 

'  ^  '        ^  the  gods. 

temples,  that  they  might  all  bow  down  their  heads  to  the 
gods  and  goddesses  therein.  Then  the  brethren  and  their 
wives  bowed  d^own  to  the  feet  of  their  elders  and  precep- 
tors, and  were  conducted  to  the  palace.  And  all  the  women  Pre«eut«and 
of  the  neighbourhood  came  and  saw  the  faces  of  the  brides, 
and  made  them  presents  according  to  their  rank ;  and  the 
musicians,  and  the  genealogists,  and  the  eulogists,  and  all 
the  dancers  and  singers,  were  dismissed  with  rich  presents ; 
and  the  Brdhmans  and  kinsmen,  being  well  feasted,  went 
their  way,  and  the  marriage  was  over. 

The  only  point  in  the  foreffoinff  narrative  which  peyiew  ©r  the 

J    mt  o  o  foregoififr  nar- 

seems  to  require  consideration  here  is  tlie  character  of  JJJ*^?i,J^'J^ 
Parasu  Rama.     According  to  an  extravagant  myth,  ^"** 
this  Brdhman  hero  cleared  the  earth  twenty-one  times 
of  every  Kshatriya,  and  filled  either  five  or  seven  lakes 


•      ^ 
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;pabt  IV.  been  inferred  that  the  extirpation  of  the  Kshatriyas 
Inference  that  was  an  accomplished  fact,  to  be  compared  with  the 
thl^!S5i**ae  ^^^'^'^f^^l  of  the  Greek  tyrannies,  and  that  the  triumph 
uhistoricaL  Qf  ^^  Brdhmans  was  a  counterpart  of  the  rise  of  the 
Reftitation  of    Grcck  rcpubHcs  J     Such  a  view,  however,  appears  to 

the  inference.      ,  .*  ^  iiM»i-  i»  .-i         i- 

be  contrary  to  probabilities,  and  is  certainly  dis- 
countenanced by  actual  facts.  Tlie  conflict  between 
the  soldier  and  the  priest,  the  Kshatriya  and  the 
Brdhman,  belongs  to  the  age  of  Buddhism.  In  the 
earlier  age  to  which  Parasu  R^ma  seems  to  belong,  a 
conflict  between  the  haughty  Kshatriya  and  the  men- 
dicant Brdhman,  could  only  have  had  but  one  result. 
Occasionally,  however,  there  may  have  been  trivial 
local  feuds,  in  which  some  warlike  son  of  a  Brdhman 
may  have  triumphed  over  a  Kshatriya,  and  such  a 
feat  would  be  duly  preserved  and  exaggerated  in 
^nwu  Rdraa    Brahmauical  tradition.  Parasu  Rdma  was  apparently 

the  mere  hero  *  *^  J 

JJcJi'tS^tV^n.  t^®  \\^xo  of  some  such  village  feud,  which  broke  out 
the*thSft"of*a  respecting  the  theft  of  a  cow,  or  as  some  authorities 
have  it,  the  theft  of  a  calf.  The  cow  or  calf  of  the 
Brdhman  Jamadagni  was  stolen  by  a  Kshatriya-  In 
revenge  Parasu  Rdma,  the  son  of  Jamadagni,  slew 
the  Kshatriya.  Then,  by  way  of  reprisals,  the  sons 
of  the  slaughtered  Kshatriya  attacked  the  hermitage 
of  Jamadagni  and  murdered  him.  Finally  Parasu 
Kdma  slew  the  murderers  of  his  father,  and  vowed 
that  he  would  destroy  the  whole  race  of  Kshatriyas. 
Henceforth  it  is  said  that  he  killed  every  Kshatriya 
whom  he  met ;  and,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  be- 

^  The  legend  of  Parasu  R&ma,  as  it  is  related  in  the  Mah&  Bh&rata,  has  been 
translated  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  and  is  inserted  in  his  translation  of  the 
Vishnu  Pur&na,  p.  401, 4.to  edition. 

'  See  Professor  Max  Miiller's  Hist,  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  17.  Whilst 
doing  full  justice  to  the  learning  and  critical  ability  of  the  eminent  editor  of  the 
Rig- Veda,  it  may  be  remarked  that  some  of  his  historical  inferences  appear  to  be 
open  to  question. 


cow. 
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whom  lie  met :  and,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  be-  histoey  of 
come  so  terrible  with  his  axe,  as  to  have  been  called    pabt  iv. 
Pcurasa  Edma.  or  Rdma  with  the  axe.     That  this  cattie-urting 
cattle-lifting  story  should  be   exaggerated   into  ag^jj^j^J^i 
legend  that  Parasu  Rama  extirpated  the  whole  race  S^u  bL* 
of  Ejshatriyas,  is  only  a  specimen  of  Brahmanical  ex-  xahatriyM. 
travagance.     The  Kshatriyas  were  never  extirpated. 
Those  professing  Baddhism  were  defeated,  and  per- 
haps driven  out  of  India ;   but  the  Ejshatriyas,  or 
Rajas,  are  to  this  day  dwelling  as  a  people  in  their 
own  country  of  Rajputdna.     The  legend  of  Parasu 
R4ma's  interview  with  Rdma  is  evidently  a  myth, 
introduced  to  exhibit  the  superiority  of  Vishnu  over 
Siva ;  the  comparison  being  probably  invited  by  the 
similarity   of  name.     This  myth,   however,   is   in 
singular  opposition  to  another  myth  by  which  Parasu 
Rdma  is  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 
That  the  Brdhmans  should  have  elevated  their  own 
oaste  hero  to  the  rank  of  deity  is  by  no  means  surpris- 
ing ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  idea  with 
the  statement  that  Parasu  Rdma  was  a  worshipper  of 
Siva ;  and  as  such  came  in  conflict  with  Rdma,  who, 
like  himself,  was  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

The  third  section  of  the  story  of  Rdma's  mar-  |£;,f.$^Sn^^, 
riage  comprises  the  narrative  of  Rdma's  honey-  ""°**"* 
moon,  and  is  especially  curious  as  representing  the 
Hindii  ideal  of  perfect  happiness  in  wedded  life.     It  J^i^p™ 
must,  however,  be  treated  as  a  modem  interpolation, 
and  indeed  is  only  valuable  as  an  illustration  of 
modem  customs  and  ideas.®    The  change  in  the  contrMt 
whole  tone  of  the  Rdmdyana  will  be  at  once  per-  simplicity  of  the 

J  *-  marriage 

ceptible ;  and  in  this  respect  the  style  is  similar  to  tSrOTSUtottoiT 


"  Thifl  section  is  only  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  the  North- West  recensioii 
of  the  R&m&yana. 

VOL.  II.  5 


of  the  honey- 
moon. 
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HISTORY  OP  that  of  the  story  of  the  childhood  of  Kdma.    In  the 

T^Tlf  A 

pabtiv.     description  of  the   marriage  ceremony  which  was 

performed  at  Mithild,  there  is  a  certain  patriarchal 

simplicity,  which  evidently  refers  to  a  remote  and 

primitive  age.     In  the  following  narrative  there  is 

Hindiiohano.  ^^^  *t®  artificial  prettiness  and  extravagant  fancy 

twof^theiiMN   ^hieh  belongs  to  modem  Hinduism.    No  one  but  a 

Hindii  bard  could  have  pictured  forth  such  details  ; 
and  perhaps  no  audience,  which  was  not  composed  of 
orientals,  could  possibly  jy^preciate  the  description  of 
early  married  life  which  is  here  presented  to  the  eye. 
story  of  the  The  story  of  Rdma  s  honeymoon  is  as  follows  :— 

honeymoon  in 
theBAmAyKDft. 

Gonsummation         Now  it  was  not  until  the  day  of  the  return  of  the  brides 
at  AyoSh^****  and  bridegrooms  to  the  city  of  Ayodhyd  that  the  marriages 
Advice  given  to  ^©^e  fully  accomplished.     And  when  it  was  evening  some 
sittvgy  Her        ^f  ^j^^  maids  said  to  Sitd : — "  When  your  husband  comes  to 
see  you^  do  not  speak  to  him  too  soon^  but  let  him  entreat 
and  flatter  you  for  a  long  while  before  you  open  your  mouth ; 
and  when  you  do  speak  you  must  say  but  little^  for  a  hus- 
band soon  becomes  weary  of  a  prattling  wife.*'     But  the 
other  maids  said  : — "  This  counsel  is  not  good,  and  we  ad- 
vise you  to  talk  to  your  husband,  and  do  your  best  to  please 
him ;  for  the  lotos  is  never  weary  of  giving  honey  to  the  bee, 
and  yet  the  love  between  them  is  never  diminished ;  and  if 
by  your  wit  you  can  defeat  your  husband,  it  will  give  us  all 
a  power  over  him,  and  make  mirth  for  the  morrow."     Sitd 
blushed  at  these  words,  and  the  maids  then  brought  her  to 
Tirajdity  0'       Bdma ;  but  she  was  fearful  of  approaching  her  husband,  like 
one  who  sees  a  radiant  gem  in  the  head  of  a  serpent,  but  is 
fearful  lest  he  should  have  a  poisonous  fang.     The  maids 
Remonstrances  then  Said  to  her : — "  Wherefore  this  reluctance  ?.    No  one 

of  BAmo. 

will  force  you  into  the  presence  of  your  husband,  just  as  no 
one  would  force  another  to  bathe  in  the  water  of  the  Ganges, 
but  he  must  do  so  of  his  own  accord.''  At  that  moment  a 
lion  roared  out  in  the  jungle,  and  Sitd  trembled  as  she  heard 
the  roaring ;  and  the  cunning  maids  said  to  her : — "  The 
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roaring  is  that  of  a  B^ksliasa^  and  you  mnst  now  take  refuge  history  op 


INDIA. 
Pabt  IV. 


with  him  who  conquered  Tarakd  and  the  other  Bdkshasas^ 
for  no  one  save  Bdma  can  protect  you  from  this  great  peril/' 
So^Sftd  approached  her  husband^  and  sat  blushing  near  him, 
and  Bdma  said  to  her  : — "  Why  do  you  sit  thus,  0  my  be- 
loved ?  Why  do  you  not  show  your  beautiful  face  to  me, 
and  turn  upon  me  the  light  of  your  lustrous  eyes  ?  But  if 
you  will  not  look  me  in  the  face,  at  least  gratify  my  pas- 
sionate heart  with  the  nectar  of  your  words :  Yet  why  be 
fearful  of  me  ?  The  lotos  is  never  fearftil  of  the  bee/'  And 
he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  Sltd  trembled  like  one  who 
shrinks  from  plunging  in  a  tank  on  a  winter  morning. 

Meanwhile  the  bridal  chamber  was  beautifully  adorned  Deooratfons  of 
with  flowers  and  garlands.      On  the  walls  were  wreaths  of  chamber, 
flowers  shaped  like  trees,  and  deer,  and  birds  of  bright 
plumage,  and  cats,  and  snakes,  and  bees,  and  flags,  and 
mimic  gardens ;  and  there  also  was  the  semblance  of  a  pond, 
the  water  of  which  was  formed  of  black  crystals,  and  it  was 
as  it  were  filled  with  flowers,  and  on  each  of  the  four  sides 
of  it  were  steps  for  going  into  the  pond.     In  the  middle  of  The  bridal 
the  chamber  waa  the  bridal  conch  decorated  with  garlands,  ~"*- 
and  the  legs  of  it  were  of  purest  ivory,  and  the  bed  was  very 
soft,  and  it  was  whiter  than  the  moon,  or  the  sacred  shell,  or 
the  whitest  of  white  flowers.  Lamps  of  gold  were  lighted,  and 
golden  pots  were  filled  with  water  as  clear  as  crystal,  and 
with  camphorated  and  perfumed  water ;  and  betel  was  pre- 
pared, and  pots  of  sandal,  with  garlands  round  the  necks  of 
the  pots.    And  the  entrance  to  the  room  was  adorned  with 
pLintain  trees,  and  with  branches  of  the  mango   tree  ar- 
ranged in  pots,  which  were  adorned  with  flowers. 

When  the  night  had  passed  away  and  the  sun  was  rising  Description  of 

•      ,  •■      1  ,1  .-■  ,.  1  ijii<        the  honeymoon. 

in  the  heavens,  the  maids  went  in  and  awoke  the  sleeping 

pair,  and  they  made  much  mirth  at  Sit& ;  and  after  this  the 

honeymoon  passed  away  in  love  and  joy,  and  Kdma  was  ever 

happy  in  the  company  of  his  wife.     One  day  Bdma  and  Sfta  luunaand  sit4 

sat  down  to  play  at  dice,  and  Sitd  said  to  IWma  :— "  I  do  p^^*"^*'^*^- 

not  like  to  play  for  nothing.^'     So  it  was  agreed  between 

them  that  the  one  who  lost  the  game  should  give  a  good  gift 
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HISTORY  OF  to  tlie  Dwija,  or  twice  bom.*     And  they  sat  down  to  play. 


INDIA. 
Vast  IV. 

llama's  Joke. 


and  the  board  and  the  dice  were  made  of  ivory,  and  the  balls 
were  of  gold.  And  Sita  won  the  game,  and  Bdma  arose 
and  gave  her  a  kiss ;  and  Sita  then  said  to  her  husband : — 
''  What  does  this  mean  ?  I  defeated  you,  and  then  you  come 
and  kiss  me/'  Bama  replied  : — ''  I  duly  paid  the  wager  : 
I  had  to  give  a  good  gift  to  the  Dwija,  but  Dwija  signifies 
'teeth'  as  weU  as  'twice  born/  and  in  bringing  my  lips 
to  your  teeth  I  gave  a  good  gift  to  the  Dwija."  Sita  re- 
plied : — "  I  shall  not  play  such  a  game  with  you  again,  for 
you  will  ever  be  the  winner ;  if  you  lose  you  will  kiss  me, 
and  if  I  lose  I  shall  have  to  kiss  you." 
B&ma  oomptres  One  evening  after  this,  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  and 
diiTerent  things  Bdma  and  Sitd  wcut  to  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  pond  which 

in  nature.  , 

was  filled  with  lotos  flowers,  and  Bama  began  to  compare  her 
with  the  scenes  before  them.  He  said  : — ''  The  lotos  re- 
sembles your  graceful  form,  the  moss  is  like  your  hair,  the 
bees  are  like  your  eyes,  the  reflection  of  the  moon  upon  the 
water  is  like  your  face,  the  st-alks  of  the  lotos  are  hke  your 
Sports  of  the     arms,  and  the  buds  of  the  lotos  are  like  your  bosom."  Then 

married  pair  iu 

the  pond.  they  went  down  into  the  pond,  and  threw  water  at  one 
another ;  and  as  their  garments  hung  down  from  the  water, 
Edma  threw  lotos  flowers  upon  his  wife's  bosom.  Presently 
Sita  got  out  of  her  depth,  and  caught  hold  of  Bdma's  neck, 
and  he  was  so  happy  to  have  his  wife's  arms  round  his  neck 
that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  bring  her  out  of  the  deep  water. 
Then  they  played  at  hide-and-seek  amongst  the  lotos 
flowers,  and  R&ma  went  first  to  hide,  and  he  kept  only  his 
face  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  and  when  Sitd  went  to 
search  for  him,  she  was  doubtfiil  whether  she  saw  the  face 
of  her  husband,  or  only  a  blue  lotos ;  and  she  went  to  smell 
the  flower,  when  their  lips  met,  and  Bdma  kissed  her.  Then 
Sitd  went  and  hid  herself  in  like  manner,  and  when  Bama 
saw  her,  he  kissed  her  many  times,  but  she  remained  per- 

drink  honey      fectlv  still.     At  last  they  Came  out  of  the  water,  and  each  of 

together.  '^ ^ 

'  The  Br&hmans  were  known  as  the  twice-born.  K&rna  and  SSt6.  are  here 
represented  as  playing  to  see  who  should  gtve  a  handsome  present  to  the  Br4h- 
mans. 
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them  drank  a  cap  of  honey ;  and  the  heart  of  Sitd  was  ex-  histobt  of 
hilarated  like  one  who  has  drank  wine."      Thus  the  heroic     p^^^ 

Kama  and  the  beautiful  Sita  lived  in  the  highest  felicity, 

ev^n  as  Vishnu  lives  with  the  beautiful  Lakshmi. 

To  review  such  a  narrative  as  the  foregoing  from  Review  of  the 

T^  '     ,         n        •  ••!•  •ft       foregoing  story 

a  iiiuropean  point   oi  view  is  simply  impossible,  of  the  honey- 

*■  *  TM  1  •  moonof  BAma. 

Even  an  attempt  to  describe  a  honeymoon  is  per-  wide  diflfereuce 

between  a 

haps  scarcely  in  accordance  with  modem  taste ;  for  g^^^r?  * 
whatever  may  have  been  the  custom  of  a  past"*^*^ 
generation,  modern  manners  seem  to  demand  that  a 
bride  and  bridegroom  should  retire  from  the  view 
of  their  relatives  and  friends  after  the  performance 
of  the  ceremony,  and  live  in  some  degree  of  privacy 
until  they  have  settled  down  to  the  calm  routine  of 
matrimonial  life.  Then,  again,  a  European  newly- 
married  pair  are  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion,  and  to  follow  pursuits  corresponding 
to  a  mature  as^e.     But  the  story  of  Rama's  honey-  BAmaandsitA 

°  7      ,  .        little  better 

moon  is  little  more  than  a  description  of  the  sportive  **»«  children. 
play  of  a  boy-husband  and    girl-wife,  under  con- 
ditions altogether  foreign  to  European  experience. 
The   scene  lies   in   the  inner  retreat  of  a  Hindii 
palace.     The  complexion,  age,  dress,  and  manners 
of  the  young  couple  are  all  opposed  to  European 
ideas.     The  bridegroom  is  a  handsome  boy  of  six-  Description  of 
teen  with  a  blue  complexion.     He  is  arrayed  in  a^'jj^o/^^t. 
coat  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  his  trowsers  are  made  of***"* 
dyed  cotton  or  silk  embroidered  with  flowers.     He 
has  a  golden  tiara  on  his  liead,  earrings  in  his  ears, 
and  necklaces  of  pearls  or  gems  hanging  down  upon 
his  bosom.     The  bride  is  a  delicate  younff  ffirl  of  Description  of 

/.  .,  ,.  ,  T/»iiT  SltA  as  a  Hinda 

fourteen  with  a  complexion  the  colour  or  gold,  but  J^^e  of  four- 


*°  in  the  original,  Slt&  is  described  as  being  really  intoxicated,  and  as  uttering 
an  amount  of  gibberish  which  cannot  be  reproduced  in  English. 
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HISTORY  OP  still  very  fair.  She  is  arrayed  in  a  light  shawl-like 
paxt  IV.  garment  of  a  rose-red  colour,  embroidered  with  gold. 
Her  raven-black  hair  is  wrought  into  platted  locks 
on  each  temple,  and  drawn  in  graceful  curves  on 
either  side  from  her  forehead  to  her  ears ;  whilst  the 
jetty  tresses  are  glistening  with  jewelled  butterflies, 
and  other  gossamery  ornaments.  Her  ears  and  nose 
are  alike  resplendent  with  jewels;  her  wrists  and 
arms  are  adorned  with  bracelets ;  her  slender  ancles 
are  circled  round  with  golden  rings ;  whUst  little 
golden  bells  twinkle  upon  her  toes  as  she  walks  with 
naked  feet  over  the  carpeted  floor.  Such  is  the 
model  of  a  Hindii  bride,  who  has  only  just  been 
carried  from  the  bosom  of  her  family  to  the  house  of 
her  husband,  or  her  husband's  father.  In  educa- 
tional matters  she  is  perhaps  more  ignorant  than 
a  parish  girl  in  England,  but  in  rank  and  blood  and 
manners  she  is  a  perfect  Princess,  a  royal  lady,  as 
graeefal  »d  charmtag  „  a  nymph  in  InLs  heaven, 

Sports  of  the    but  Dure  as  the  driven  snow.     Such  then  were  the 

married  Hindtll  ,  , 

lovers.  pretty  bridal  pair^  whose  presence  was  the  delight 

of  the  whole  household ;  a  pair  of  youthful  Hindii 
lovers,  who  played  at  dice  for  kisses,  or  sported  in 
the  pond  at  moonlight,  or  drank  honey  together, 
with  all  the  innocence  of  married  children,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  luxury  of  a  Hindii  zenana,  and 
without  a  single  care  in  all  the  world." 

'^^  The  picture  of  the  married  life  of  Blima  and  Sit&  is  presented  in  the 
Adhy&tma  R&m&yana  in  a  more  Brabmanical  form,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
io winjf  extract : — 

''  When  R&ma  had  married  Sit&,  and  had  conducted  her  to  Ayodhy&,  he  built 
apartments  for  her  adorned  with  gold  and  gems.  So  great  was  the  quantity  of 
jewels,  the  reflection  from  them  was  far  beyond  that  which  could  be  produced  by 
innumerable  tapers ;  the  darkness  of  night  was  not  known  in  her  mansion.  In 
those  apartments  a  throne  studded  with  gems  was  erected,  on  which  B&ma  sat  every 
day  elegantly  adorned.    Sit&  stood  at  his  left  side  holding  in  her  hands  a  fan  oma- 
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mented  with  precious  stones,  with  which  she  fanned  him.    The  hody  of  R&mare*  HI8T0BT  OF 
sembled  the  lotos ;  he  wore  on  his  shoulders  a  veil  of  yellow  brocade  ;  earrings  in        INDIA, 
the  form  of  fish  were  pendent  from  his  ears ;  a  crown  of  pearls  was  on  his  head.      Past  IV. 
and  a  string  of  rubies  on  his  neck.    His  clothes  sparkled  with  every  species  of 
jewels,  his  countenance  was  luminous  as  a  million  suns  and  moons. 

*'  He  was  one  day  sitting  in  this  apartment  eating  the  betel-leaf  which  he 
had  received  from  the  hand  of  Sit& ;  he  looj^ed  on  Sit^t's  face  and  smiled  ;  Sit& 
also  looking  towards  B&ma,  smiled  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  At  this 
time  the  Br&hman  sage  N&rada  came  into  the  apartment.  The  body  of  K&rada 
resembled  the  purest  crystal ;  the  clothes  he  wore  were  as  red  as  the  rose.  He 
played  on  the  Vina,  and  he  was  channting  a  hymn  in  which  the  name  of  E&ma 
was  frequently  repeated,  for  his  whole  thoughts  were  bent- on  B&ma.  N&rada  is 
acquainted  with  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future.  When  B&ma  beheld  him 
he  descended  fipom  his  throne,  and  conducted  him  into  hU  apartment.  B&ma  and 
8lt&  placing  him  on  their  throne,  stood  before  him  with  joined  hands ;  they  wor- 
shipped him  with  pious  affection,  and  walked  round  him  three  times.  They 
washed  his  feet,  they  then  threw  the  water  on  their  own  heads,  saying : — '  Thy 
condescension,  N&rada !  in  exhibiting  thyself  before  us,  is  unbounded ;  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  account  for  our  good  fortune.'  These  words  of  respect  paid  him  by 
Rlona  filled  the  heart  of  N&rada  with  delight,  and  he  praised  B&ma  as  the 
SoYereign  Lord  and  Deity,  and  identified  B&ma  and  Sitk  with  each  of  the  deities 
by  name.  *  What  power,*  he  said,  *  have  I  to  relate  thy  former  history :  All 
the  women  of  the  world  are  stamped  with  the  image  of  8U& ;  all  mankind  with 

thine ;  thus  the  three  worlds,  which  I  have  seen,  are  not  in  appearance  different 
Irom  B&ma  and  Sit&.'  .... 

^  In  this  maimer  did  K&rada  rehearse  the  praises  of  B&ma,  while  tears  of  joy 
fell  from  both  his  eyes.    Then  with  joined  hands  he  again  addressed  him : — 

" '  Brahma,  0  Lord !  has  sent  me  to  present  sundry  requests  to  thee ;  if  it  be  thy 
pleasure  I  will  mention  them.'  B&ma  said : — '  Speak.'  N&rada  answered : — 
*  My  request  is  this :  Thou,  B&ma !  hast  assumed  an  incarnation  of  the  flesh  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  B&vana :  Thou  thjrself  declarest  that  thou  wouldst  perform 
this  deed,  and  that  thou  wouldst  descend  into  the  world  to  remove  the  burden  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  :  Now  I  understand  that  Mah&raja  Dasaratha  proposes  to 
resign  his  throne  to  thee  :  Whilst  thou  art  engaged  in  the  government  of  the 
kingdom,  thou  wilt  forget  to  destroy  B&vana,  and  this  important  event  will  not  be 
accomplished :  Thou,  Lord !  hast  volimtarily  entered  into  this  compact,  that  thou 
wouldst  appear  on  the  earth,  and  that  thou  wouldst  render  light  the  burden  of 
the  world :  Confirm  the  engagement  into  which  thou  hast  entered :  Thy  promises 
ever  have  from  the  utmost  period  of  time  been  sacred ;  whatever  thou  hast  de- 
clared, whatever  thou  hast  designed,  that  has  beeii  carried  into  effect :  We  are 
reduced  to  great  distress ;  condescend  to  remove  our  sorrows :  We  have  taken 
refuge  at  thy  feet ;  comply,  0  Lord,  with  our  petition,  and  afford  us  thy  assistance 
without  delay.' 

'^  B&ma,  on  this  address  from  N&rada,  considered  a  little  within  himself,  and 
thus  spoke :  — '  Be  not  troubled  in  thy  mind,  K&rada !  it  is  my  firm  and  unalter- 
able intention  to  carry  into  execution  those  engagements  into  which  I  have 
entered  :  Never  will  I  retract  my  word :  I  recollect  my  promise  ;  I  will  fulfil  it 
in  due  season:  B&vana  shall  obtain  the  full  reward  of  such  religious  observances, 
charity,  and  good  works,  as  he  may  have  performed  during  former  births ;  and 
when  the  benefits  of  his  religious  acts  shall  cease  I  will  destroy  him.' " 


CHAPTER  VI. 


RAMA   APPOINTED   YUVARAJA. 


^^^n?DiA  ^^  ^^^  marriage  of  Rdnia  having  been  brought  to 
^^^^'  a  happy  conclusion,  there  seemed  to  be  only  one 
Twnpond  ^^  tiling  wautiug  to  complete  his  eaxthly  prosperity, 
AtdeJit  ^^^  *^^*  ^^  ^^^  elevation  to  the  throne.  It  appears 
th^e"ir!SS5iS'  to  have  been  an  ancient  custom  in  Asiatic  monarch- 

ent  to  be  oo-         •/»j1i»  axi  i  i  'J 

Rija  during      ics,  tor  tho  hcir-apparcnt  to  be  solemnly  recognized 

lifetime.  as   such  in   the   lifetime   of  his  father,-  by  being 

formally  installed  in  the  regal  dignity,  and  admitted 

Threefold        to  a  sharo  in  the  administration.     The  object  of  this 

object  of  the  n  i  i  t         y        n 

custom.  custom  appears  to  have  been  threefold.     In  the  first 

a.)  Settling  the      .  -.^     ^.i     i    .i  •  j  ^    j 

succession.  placc,  it  scttlcd  the  succession,  and  prevented  any 
civil  war  between  rival  claimants  for  the  throne, 
which  might  arise  at  the  death  of  the  sovereign. 

rei^ISJf'RS^'^  Secondly,  it  furnished  an  aged  or  infirm  ruler  with 
a  youthful  coadjutor,  who  might  relieve  him  of  all 
the  more  active  duties  of  Government,  military  as 

(8.)  Educating  wcU  as  civil.     Finally,  it  familiarized   the  young 

Prince,  Prince  with  the  administration  of  justice  and  other 

branches  of  government,  and  enabled  him  on  the 
death  of  his  father  to  fulfil  with  efficiency  all  the 

Installed  as      duties  of  Asiatic  sovereignty.     Under  such  circum- 

Kaja  under  the       .  •      .  .  ,  i     •     •  t  •  •       •  ^ 

title  of  Yuva-  staucos  au  licir- apparent  on  attaining  his  majority 
would  be  solemnly  installed  as  Raja ;  and  henceforth 
he  would  receive  the  title  of  Yuvaraja,  or  "  little 
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Raia,"  and  would  be  presumed  to  act  in  subordina-  history  of 

.  INDIA. 

tion  to  his  father,  who  would  still  retain  the  title  of    paet  iv. 
Mahdraja,  or  "  great  Raja," 

The  installation  of  a  Yuvaraia  would  naturally  General  poii- 

•',  .  -^    tioal  importance 

be  regarded  throughout  the  Raj  as  an  important  jr^*^«  *"»'*^^*" 
political  event ;  as  the  accession  of  a  young  and 
promising  Prince  would  be  expected  to  result  in 
such  an  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  administra- 
tion as  would  materially  affect  the  interests  of  both 
Chieftains  and  people.      But   in   its  social   aspect  sodai  import- 

1  -I  -I  /.  .1  '  n        1  anoeinthe 

such  an  event  would  not  lau  to  exci  te  a  feir  deeper  j2Jii*"** 
interest  in  the  court  and  palace.     In  cases  where  Natund 

*^  ^  appointment 

the  Mahdraja  was  blessed  with  a  single  consort,  the  Sonwhln  the 

nomination   of  a  Yuvaraja    would    be    commonly  ^owTwifo. 

attended  with  no  difficulty,  as  the  eldest  son  would 

naturally  occupy  the  position  ;  although  exceptional 

cases  might  occasionally  arise,  as  in  the  royal  house 

of  Bhdrata,  in  which  the  claim  of  a  nephew  seemed 

to  override  that  of  a  son,  and  the  rivalry  ultimately 

led  to  a  disastrous  war.     But  in  families  where  the  intnjues  where 

theMah&nua 

Mahdraja  was  married  to  more  than  one  wife,  the  Jjjj^^y!*' 
nomination  of  a  Yuvaraja  would  frequently  be  a 
source   of  intrigues  which  would  keep  the  inner 
apartments  in  a  constant  turmoil,     The   enmities  jeajousv  or  the 
and  heart-burnings  of  the  rival  women  would  be  ^y '?« «°^i*>o« 

^  of  the  mother. 

kept  alive  by  the  ambition  of  the  mothers  for  the 
elevation  of  their  respective  sons.  The  apparently  8!??^^"^^^' 
just  claim  of  the  first  wife  to  see  her  son  appointed  S-st  wlfl^  **** 
Yuvaraja  might  in  the  case  of  an  aged  and  uxorious 
Mahdraja  be  set  aside  by  a  younger  and  more 
favoured  rival.  Meanwhile,  any  extra  attention 
which  the  Mahdraja  might  pay  to  a  favourite  consort 
would  be  construed  into  an  intention  to  elevate  her 
son  to  the  throne,  and  would  thus  arouse  both  the 


/      / 
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HISTORY  OP  lealousy  of  the  wife  and  the  wrath  of  the  mother, 
pabt  IV.     The  slave  girls  of  every  Rdni  would  also  espouse  the 

partiwnahip  of  cause  of  their  respective  mistresses,  and  by  their 

ofthepsiaoe.  sympathies  and  tale-bearings  would  inflame  their 
wrath  to  the  utmost ;  until  at  last  the  pent-up  feel- 
ings of  the  affronted  wives  would  burst  into  flames, 
and  the  peace  of  the  Mahdraja  would  be  lost  for 
ever. 

intriffneB  Nor  aro  these  circumstances  surprising  when  the 

embittered  by  i  -  -j 

ir®-***?fi*\T  conditions  of  zenana  life  are  taken  into  consider- 

Ox  seuanft  lue. 

ThepMjJoM     ation.     Passions,  such  as  pride,  ambition,  jealousy, 
Sd$)2Ju"!S2i^  and  malice — ^which  in  Europe  are  subdued  by  the 
moral  influence  of  general  society — become  intensified 
in  the  confined  atmosphere  of  the  zenana,  in  which 
that  influence  is  generally  wanting.     Here  a  number 
of  ignorant  and  passionate  women  are  herded  in 
separate  apartments,  without  any  accomplishment 
or  duty  that  would  serve  to  occupy  their   mind, 
without  any  society  beyond  that  of  their  slaves  and 
parasites  who  are  more  illiterate  and  cunning  than 
themselves,  and  with  all  their  energies  concentrated 
into  one  pursuit  of  so  influencing  the  mind  of  the 
Mahdraja  as  to  secure  the  welfare  of  their  own  sons 
?he  wom^  **'    ^^  *^®  expense  of  the  sons  of  his  other  wives.   Under 
t^^^ihS.  such  circumstances  the  feminine  mind  is  left  to  brood 
tigress.  ^^  ^jj  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  imagined  wrongs,  and  the  pros- 

pect of  revenge,  until   sentiment,  kindliness,   and 
even  humanity,  are  utterly  crushed  in  the  female 
bosom,  and  the  woman  grows  into  a  cruel  and  re- 
ancl  9?the      Icntless  tigrcss.     Moreover,  the  question  of  the  sue- 
•uccosskmin    ccssion,   which    under    any    circumstances    would 
househoida.      excitc  thc  antaffonism  of  rival  claimants,  becomes 

Involves  the  ^  ' 

whteh**Sife       ^f  paramount  importance  on  other  grounds.     The 
f^iiJI^®*^^    question  is  not  merely  whose  son  shall  succeed  to 
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the  throne,   but  which  wife   shall   rule  the   royal  histoey  of 

•  INDIA. 

household ;  for  the  mother  of  the  Yuvaraja  would  pam  iv. 
naturally  secure  that  position,  whatever  might  be 
the  claims  of  the  eldest  Rdnf ;  and  it  can  easily 
be  imagined  that  the  mortification  of  an  elder  wife 
in  finding  herself  subordinate  to  a  younger  and  more 
successful  rival  would  prove  a  fertile  source  of  pro- 
tracted misery,  and  perhaps  would  entail  the  most 
poignant  anguish  which  a  woman  could  be  called 
upon  to  bear.     The  mortification  of  the  son  would  Anguuh  of  au 

add  to  the  affliction  of  the  mother.     She  would  see  *»*«»  subordin- 
ate to  a  youni^er 

him  become  the  obsequious  servant  of  the  son  of  a  ?» o^*i^*"'^ 
hated  rival,  whilst  she  herself  would  be  compelled  to  the  rivai'i  loii. 
submit  during  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  the  airs 
and  caprices  of  a  detested  woman,  through  whom 
her  son  had  lost  his  birthright,  and  she  herself  had 
been  deprived  of  the  affection  of  her  lord. 

The  tradition  of  the  appointment  of  Rdma  to  be  l^^'jj^^j;!^*  °' 
Yuvaraja  furnishes  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  inner  muBtSStoSTof 

!•/•     •        M-t  /•         TT     J  I    T*    •  J  •  aenanalife. 

life  m  the  zenana  of  a  Hindu  Raja,  under  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  which  have  been  indicated. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  obiect  obscurity  aris- 

'  '  •'  ing  trom  the 

of  the  author  of  the  Rdmdyana  was  not  so  much  to  Se^SSSft"  *"' 
exhibit  the  traditionary  life  of  Rdma  in  all  the  truth-  p'^^'^o^pre-^ 
fulness  of  authentic  detail,  as  to  represent  Rdma  him- »  model. 
self  aB  a  Hindii  model  of  goodness,  who  was  equally 
beloved  by  all,  by  the  people  as  well  as  by  the 
Ministers  and  Chieftains,  and  even  by  all  the  wives 
and  all  the  sons  of  the  Mahdraja.    Glimpses  however 
of  the  ancient  and  authentic  tradition  are  sufficiently 
manifest  throughout  the  whole  narrative ;  and  it  is  SthfiSa"**"** 
by  no  means  difficult  to  perceive  that  the  real  state  ^***®  *"'  **"*"• 
of  affairs  in  the  court  of  the  Mahdraja  w£is  somewhat 
of  the  following  character.     The  two  claimants  for 


/       ^ 
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HISTORY  OF  the  dignity  of  Yuvaraja  in  AyodhyA  appear  to  have 
paut  IV.  been  Rdma  the  son  of  Kausalyd,  and  Bbarata  the 
Opposition  of  son  of  Kaikeyf .  The  mother  of  Rama  was  the  first 
BhmUL  wife  of  the  Mahdraja^  and  consequently  would  have 
iteiatiye  posi.    tho  first  claim.     The  mother  of  Bharata,  however, 

tion  of  their  '  ' 

mother..  ^^s  the  youugest  wife  of  the  MahAraja,  and  by 
means  of  her  youth  and  beauty  she  appears  to  have 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  the  uxorious 

Partisanship  of  Mahdraia.     •The  two  remaining  sons,  Lakshmana 

Lakshmana  and  ^  o  ? 

satrughna.  ^n^j  Satrughua,  appear  to  have  had  no  prospect 
whatever  of  succeeding ;  and  although  born  of  one 
mother,  they  appear  to  have  taken  different  sides ; 
Lakshmana  being  the  particular  Mend  of  Rdma, 
whilst  Satrughna  was  the  particular  friend  and  fol- 
lower of  Bharata.  This  point,  however,  is  not 
clearly  stated  in  the  Rdrhdyana,  as,  according  to  the 
Brahmanical  author,  both  the  young  Princes,  and 
even  Bharata  himself,  fully  recognized  on  all  occa- 
sions the  superior  claims  of  Rdma. 

Progress  of  the  The  progTcss  of  the  intrigues  in  the  palace  at 
AyodhyA  may  be  inferred  in  like  manner,  although 
the  particulars  are  rather  obscurely  related  in  the 

Opposition  of    Rdmdyana.  The  young  and  beautiful  Kaikeyf ,  proud 

ivaiKcyit  me 

to  K^Li^^the  ^^  ^^^  influence  over  the  Mahdraja,  had  probably 
first  wife.  determined  from  a  very  early  period  that  her  son 
Bharata  should  succeed  to  the  Raj.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  wife,  Kausalyd,  had  been  nervously 
jealous  lest  her  more  favoured  rival  should  tempt  the 
Mahdraja  to  commit  an  injustice  by  setting  aside 
Views  of  the     Rdma  and  appointing  Bharata.     As  for  the  Mahd- 

Mah&nOa-  , 

raja  he  seems  to  have  been  disinclined  to  admit 
either  of  his  sons  to  a  share  in  the  administration ; 
and  at  length  only  yielded  when  he  found  that  his 
Chieftains  and  people  were  determined  to  press  the 
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measure.     Having  seen,  however,  the  necessity  for  history  op 
appointing  a  Yuvaraja,  he  seems  to  have  preferred     p^kt  iv. 
Rdma ;  probably  considering  him  to  be  the  rightful  Preference  for 
heir  as  the  son  of  the  first  wife.     With  this  view  he  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
appears  to  have  sent  away  Bharata  and  Satrughna  matelSd^nd- 
to  the  distant  city  of  Girivraja,  which  belonged  to 
the  father  of  Kaikeyf,  in  order  that  their  presence 
might  occasion  no  interruption  to  the  installation  of 
Rdma. 

With  these  explanations  the  narrative  of  the  Tradition « 
appointment  of  Rdma  to  be  Yuvaraja  may  now  be  ££1471^  ® 
related  as  follows : — 

Now  Rama  was  the  son  of  Kausalyd^  and  his  brother  visit  of  Tud- 
Bharata  was  the  son  of  Kaikeyi.      And  it  came  to  pass  that  KaikeyiMid "^ ^ 
Yudhajit^  the  brother  of  Kaikeyl,  came  to  Ayodhyd  to  visit  Bhanta. 
his  sister ;  and  the  Mahdraja  received  him  kindly  and  en- 
tertained him  well.     And  when  Yudhdjit  prepared  to  re-  The  Uahin^a 
turn  to  his  father's  city,  the  Mah&raja  determined  that  his  send  away 

fioarata  with 

son  Bharata  should  accompany  him ;  and  he  sent  for  Bharata  Yudh^jit. 
and  desired  him  to  take  leave  of  his  mother  Kaikeyi,  and  to 
prepare  to  go  with  his  brother  Satrughna  to  the  city  of 
Baja  Aswapati,  the  father  of  his  mother  Kaikeyf.     And  Joy  of  Kaikcyi. 
Kaikeyl  rejoiced  exceedingly  when  she  heard  that  her  son 
Bharata  was  going  with  her  brother  to  the  house  of  her 
father.      And  the  Maharaja   said   to  Bharata : — "  60,  my  commands 
gentle  one,  to  the  house  of  your  grandfather,  accompanied  fiaMnJa  to 
by  your  brother  Satrughna,  and  revere  your  grandfather  as 
a  deity :    Serve  the  Brdhmans  with  the  utmost  assiduity, 
and  ask  counsel  of  them,  for  they  are  the  gods  of  the  earth  : 
Constantly  travel  on  horse-back,  in  a  chariot,  or  on  an  ele- 
phant, and  make  yourself  master  of  singing,  and  playing, 
and  painting,  and  dancing,  aud  never  sit  for  a  moment  in 
idleness :  Never  speak  a  harsh  word  to  any  body,  for  one 
harsh  word  will  spoil  all  your  good  qualities ;  and  ever  send 
messengers  to  me,  as  my  heart  will  rejoice  greatly  to  hear 
of  your  welfare.'' 
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Pabt  IV. 

Departure  of 
Bharmtaand 
SatrugbnA. 


ArriTal  at  the 
city  of  B^a 
AsvMMitL 


Public  rejoic- 
ings. 


Bhamta  aud 
Satroghna 
dwelt  in  the 
palace  of  Bi^a 
AswapatL 


Studies  of 
Bharata. 


So  Bharata  took  leave  of  his  father  and  brethren^  and 
then  bowed  to  his  mother  Kaikeyi^  and  the  other  wives  of 
his  father^  and  departed  with  his  uncle  and  his  brother  Sa- 
tmghna ;  and  afber  travelling  many  dajs^  and  passing  many 
delightful  forests^  rivers  and  mountains^  he  approached  the 
pleasant  city  of  Girivraja^  and  the  palace  of  his  grand&ther 
Aswapati.  Bharata  then  sent  on  a  trusty  messenger  to  an- 
nounce his  arrival  to  his  royal  grandfather ;  and  the  Baja, 
hearing  the  words  of  the  messenger^  was  greatly  pleased^ 
and  caused  the  highly  honoured  Bharata  to  be  introduced 
into  the  city.  Then  the  people  of  the  city  watered  their 
streets,  and  decorated  them  with  garlands  of  wild  flowers, 
and  flags  placed  on  high,  and  perfumed  them  with  sweet- 
smelling  drugs ;  and  all  the  people  went  out  with  a  number 
of  beautiful  dancing  girls  dressed  in  gay  attire,  and  wel- 
comed Bharata  to  the  city  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets ; 
and  all  the  heralds  and  eulogists  walked  before  Bharata  and 
proclaimed  the  greatness  of  his  name  and  lineage :  In  this 
manner  Bharata  slowly  arrived  at  the  psJace  of  his  grand- 
father, and  there  beheld  the  i^ed  Baja,  and  did  him  obeis* 
ance,  and  inquired  after  his  welfare.  He  then  entered  the 
inner  apartments,  and  bowed  to  the  ladies  of  the  royal 
household.  After  this  Bharata  dwelt  in  the  greatest  felicity 
in  the  palace  of  his  grandfather,  who  appointed  instructors 
for  him ;  and  Bharata  attended  upon  his  instructors  with  all 
diligence ;  and  he  studied  the  Yedas,  and  the  Yedingas,  and 
the  Sastras,  and  perfected  himself  in  all  the  sciences  and 
the  mechanical  arts.  And  he  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  whole  science  of  archery,  and  was  deeply  versed  in 
the  duties  of  royalty,  and  very  skilful  in  the  management  of 
elephants  and  chariots,  and  eminent  in  writing  and  composi- 
tion, and  accomplished  in  leaping  and  vaulting,  and  perfect 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  star^.  Then  Bharata  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  his  father  Dasaratha  to  acquaint  him  with  all  he 
had  done ;  and  the  Mah&raja  and  the  Bdnis  rejoiced  greatly 
at  the  pleasing  tidings  brought  by  the  messenger,  and  sent 
him  back  with  proper  presents  to  his  sons  Bharata  and 
Satrughna. 
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And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Chieftains  and  people  of  history  of 

INDIA. 
Part  IV. 


Ayodhyd  began  to  consider  which  of  the  Princes  should  be       ^ndia. 


appointed  Yuvaraja^  to  assist  the  aged  Mah4raja  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Raj^  and  on  his  death  to  succeed  him  on  wh^h  or  the 

. ,        ,  Princes  should 

tne  tnrone.  be  appointed 

YUTATflja. 

Now  Mah&raja  Dasaratha  loved  all  his  four  sons,  but  he  partuaityorthe 
had  the  greatest  regard  for  Bama ;  for  B&ma  was  a  mine  of  raiml^*  ^^^ 
excellence^  eminent  in  wisdom  and  religion,  learned,  gener-  J^S?  °' 
ous,  of  quick  perception,  pleasing  in  speech,  heroic,  but  not 
elated  with  his  own  great  valour,  of  incomparable  address, 
reverencing  the  aged,  devotedly  attached  to  those  who  were 
devoted  to  him,  the  delight  of  all  the  people  of  the  Raj, 
honouring  the  Brahmans,  compassionate  to  all  who  were  in 
distress,  and  with  all  his  passions  under  perfect  control. 
And  the  thought  came  into  the  mind  of  the  Maharaja  that  S^^^j?*^  9' 

"  •*  the  Mahantja 

he  would  appomt  his  son  Bama  to  be  Tuvaraja,  and  his  ^^^Jt^^^e 
associate  in  the  government  of  the  Raj.     And  all  the  Minis-  tuvaraja. 
ters  and  Counsellors,  and  all  the  people  of  the  Raj,  con- 
sulted together  how  they  should  entreat  the  Mah&raja  to 
appoint   R&ma  to  be  Yuvaraja.     And  the  Ministers  and  Ministers, 

r%  n  1  1  t        '  1  Ax-««-  Counsellors, 

Oounsellors  went  to  the  palace,  and  said : — ''  O  Mah^raia,  »«<*  p«>p»« 

*^  "^  '  request  the 

listen  to  the  voice  of  your  people !     You  are  the  Raia  of  Mah4«.ja  to 

'f  r      r  J  retire  in  favour 

Rajas ;  you  are  the  greatest  amongst  men :  At  the  sacrifice  ^^  ^^'^^^ 

of  your  happiness  you  have  governed  us  for  nine  thousand 

years,^  and  under  your  rule  every  one  has  been  happy,  and 

no  one  has  ever  dreamed  even  of  any  misery  or  misfortune : 

Now  it  is  the  wish  of  all,  that  R&ma  should   be  placed 

upon  the  throne  and  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the 

Raj,  that  you  may  retire  from  the  duties  of  sovereignty, 

and   spend  the  remainder  of  your  years  in  sacrifice  and 

religious  ceremony,  and  so  secure  heaven  in  your  next  life.^' 

And  the  Mah&raia  was  glad  at  heart  to  hear  these  words,  Peigned  anger 

•'  °  .  .  of  the  Mab&- 

but  he  feigned  anger,   and  replied  in   severe  terms,  as  nJ»- 
follows  : — ''  What  faults  have  you  discovered  in  me  P     Why 
do  you  wish  my  son  to  be  Raja  whilst  I  am  alive  ?     Have  I 
ever  deprived  any  one  of  his  rights,  that  you  now  desire  me 

^  This  is  one  of  those  palpable  exaggerations  as  regards  numbers  which  so 
freqnentljT  deface  Brahmanical  literature. 
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to  retire?  "  Then  the  Ministers  and  Chieftains  said  that  they 
meant  no  evil  to  him,  but  that  they  all  loved  Rama.  So  the 
Maharaja  called  together  a  great  Council  of  all  his  Ministers 
and  Counsellors,  and  all  the  Chieftains  of  the  Baj,  to  discoBS 
the  installation  of  Bama ;  and  all  the  officers  of  the  Brmj, 
and  all  the  people  of  the  city  of  Ayodhyfi  and  the  country  of 
Kosala  were  in  like  manner  gathered  together.* 

Now  when  the  Ministers,  and  Counsellors,  and  all  the 
Chieftains  were  assembled  in  the  Council  hall,  the  Maharaja 
addressed  them  in  a  grave  and  majestic  voice,  as  follows  : — 
"  This  day  I  consider  myself  to  be  the  happiest  of  all  men, 
and  I  am  assured  that  I  cannot  reward  you  sufficiently  for 
the  great  joy  you  have  given  to  me  by  your  proposal :  I 
myself  have  been  for  a  long  while  desirous  of  placing  B&ma 
upon  the  throne ;  but  I  would  not  discover  my  wish  until  I 
knew  what  were  your  thoughts  upon  the  measure :  Now 
that  you  have  expressed  your  wishes,  let  there  be  no  further 
delay  in  the  matter :  It  is  well  known  to  all  of  you  that  this 
excellent  Raj  was  nourished  by  my  royal  ancestors  as  a 
father  nourishes  his  sons  5  and  I  have  persevered  in  the 
path  trodden  by  my  ancestors,  and  have  constantly  and 
vigilantly  preserved  my  subjectsto  the  utmost  of  my  power: 
But  this  frame  of  mine  has  become  old  under  the  shadow  of 
the  royal  umbrella,  and  I  am  worn  out  with  the  weight  of 
the  duties  of  sovereignty,  and  I  desire  rest :  My  excellent 
son  Bama  I  wish  to  appoint  Tuvarajft ;  to  him  I  commit  the 
government  of  the  Raj  ;  do  you  accept  him  for  your  Baja^ 
or  make  known  some  other^measure  which  will  prove  better 
for  the  common  weal.'' 

Then  all  the  Chieftains  there  assembled  rejoiced  as  the 
peacocks  rejoice  at  the  coming  of  rain,  and  a  pleasing  sound 
like  the  rushing  of  chariots  ran  through  the  whole  assem- 
bly. Having  heard  the  desire  of  the  Mah4raja,  the  Chief- 
tains replied  to  him  as  follows: — "O  Maharaja,  you  are 
many  thousand  years  old,  we  pray  you  to  appoint  Bama  to 

'  The  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  installation  of  B&ma  seem  to  indi- 
cate an  attention  to  constitutional  forms.  But  this  point  will  be  noticed  hereafter 
in  renewing  the  narratiTe. 
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be  your  associate  in  the  Baj ;  we  desire  that  the  mighty  history  of 
Sdma^  riding  on  an  elephant^  may  be  overshadowed  with     p^^  ^ 


the  royal  umbrella/'     The  Mah&raja^  hearing  these  words, 

was  gratified  in  mind;  but  still  being  anxious  to  know  more, 
he  inquired  of  the  Council  as  follows  : — "  0  Chieftains,  you 
desire  that  B&ma  should  become  Yuvaraja ;  but  tell  me,  I 
pray  you,  why  do  you  desire  to  see  my  son  associated  with 
me  while  I  govern  the  Raj  in  righteousness  ?''  The  Chief- 
tains replied  to  the  Mah&raja  in  these  words: — ^'^OMah&raja, 
in  every  divine  quality  your  son  R&ma  is  equal  to  Indra:  The  chieftains 

"'  ^  •'    •'  ^  recite  the  many 

He  transcends  in  excellence  the  whole  race  of  Ikshwdku:  merftoofEAma. 
In  wisdom  he  is  equal  to  the  holy  Vrihaspati,  the  preceptor  SJjrSj?**™  "^ 
of  the  gods  :  His  glory  and  renown  are  continually  increas- 
ing, for  he  reveres  the  aged,  the  learned,  and  the  Br&hmans : 
In  war  he  is  irresistible,  whether  against  gods,  or  demons, 
or  men ;  for  he  is  skilful  in  the  use  of  all  weapons,  whether 
human  or  divine :  When  he  goes  out  against  foreign  ene- 
mies, accompanied  by  his  brother  Lakshmana,  he  always 
conquers  their  cities ;  and  when  he  returns  from  the  battle, 
whether  he  be  seated  on  an  elephant  or  in  a  chariot,  he  ever  Hit  kind  words, 
inquires  after  the  welfare   of  the   citizens,  like  a  father 
inquiring  after  the  welfare  of  his  children,  saying : — '  Is  it 
well  with  your  sons,  and  your  fathers,  and  your  wives,  and 
your  servants  ? '     Thus,  0  Baja  of  Bajas,  does  R&ma  ever 
address  us :  He  is  afflicted  at  our  distresses,  and  he  rejoices 
in  our  joys  :  He  is  ever  truthful,  ever  attentive  to  the  aged,  J^n™*J^|°"' 
a  famous  archer,  never  speaking  without  a  benign  smile,  and  J»«tioe. 
never  inclining  to  the  love  of  women.     He  is  never  angry 
without  a  just  cause,  and  never  bestows  a  favour  on  one 
who  is  unworthy :  He  upholds  the  law  by  protecting  the     ' 
innocent  and  destroying  the  criminal :  All  the  people  of  the  universal 
city  and  country  pray  for  the  health  and  strength  and  long  ^^"      ^* 
life  of  the  magnanimous  E4ma,  whether  they  be  servants  or 
bearers  of  burdens,  citizens  or  ryots,  young  or  old :  We 
therefore  suppUcate  you,  O  Mah&raja,  that  you  will  install 
your  excellent  son  B&ma  as  your  coadjutor  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Raj.^'  The  Mahto^a 

The  aged  Mah^ja  then  said  to  aU  his  people : — ''  I  am  hS^Siightr" 
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HISTOEY  ov  transported  with  delight :  It  is  your  desire  that  my  eldest 
pIrt  IV      ^^^  beloved  son  Rama  should  be  my  associate  in  the  Raj/' 

^^^  Then  turning  to  his  illustrious  preceptors,  Yasishtha  and 

priests  to         Vdmadova,  he  said  to  them  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people : 

Srttpare  for  '  *  ir       mt 

BiidSStL^'       — "  -"^^  delightful  month  Chitra,  in  which  the  forests  are 
adorned  with  flowers,  is  sacred  and  auspicious ;  prepare  then 
^lamitioiiB.     ^  things  for  the  installation  of  Rdma  as  Yuvaraja.^'     At  the 
words  of  the  Mahdraja  a  mighty   shout  arose  among  the 
people,  and  when  the   sound  had   somewhat   ceased,   the 
Mahdraja  said  to  Vasishtha :— ''  O  chief  of  sages,  it  is  proper 
for  you  to  say  what  should  be  the  ceremonies  performed  at 
Vasishtha,  at     the  installation  of  Rdma/'     Yasishtha  then  said  to  the  serv- 
the  Mah&raja.    ants  of  the  Mahdraja : — '^  Prepare  the  gold  and  the  jewels, 
wuibeneoessajry  the  purifying  bath  of  the  gods,  the  incense,  the  garlands  of 
moiiy.  white  flowers,  the  parched  grain,  the  honey,  the  clarified 

butter,  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  all  things  necessary  for 
the  installation  of  the  Yuvaraja,  and  place  them  in  the  house 
set  apart  for  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Mahdraja :  Provide  also 
abundance  of  food,  dressed  and  seasoned,  together  with  curds 
and  milk  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Brdhmans,  and  fill  golden  pots  with  water  from  the  sacred 
The  instaUation  rivers :  To-morrow  at  sunrise  the  Brdhmans  must  strew 
morrow.  the  rico  upon  the  earth,  and  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  gods 

upon  the  installation  of  Rdma.  Therefore  let  the  Brdhmans 
be  invited  to  attend,  and  the  throne  be  prepared,  and  the 
banners  be  elevated  on  high,  and  the  chief  roads  be  well 
watered;   and  let  musicians,  and  beautiful  damsels   gaily 

adorned,  fill  the  inner  court  of  the  royal  palace ;  and  let  rice 

and  other  food,  with  fees  for  the  Brdhmans,  and  garlands  of 
flowers,  be  placed  on  all  the  temples,  and  beneath  all  the 
sacred  trees;  and  let  heroic  warriors,  armed  with  long 
swords  and  clothed  in  clean  raiment,  enter  the  first  court  of 
the  Mahdraja.'^ 

TheMah&nAa  Then  the  Mahdraja  said  to  his  chosen  Counsellor  Suman- 

tra : — '*  Bring  hither  the  accomplished  Rdma ! "  And  Su- 
mantra  brought  Rdma  in  a  chariot  to  the  royal  palace ;  and 
the  Mahdraja,  adorned  with  jewels,  and  with  gratified  heart, 
was  sitting  in  his  palace  as  conspicuous  amongst  his  Chief- 
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tains  as  Indra  among  the  Maruts,  when  he  beheld  his  god-  histoey  op 
like  son  approaching.     Presently  R4ma  descended  from  his     pi^x  ^iv. 
chariot,  and  with  joined   hands  followed  Sumantra,    and  5^1^.  amvesTt 
entered  the  palace,  which  was  as  resplendent  as  the  summit  ****  i»ta«e- 
of  the  Kailasa  mountain,  and  went  into  the  presence  of  his 
father,  and  bowed  at  his  feet.     The  Maharaja  then  took  his  Received 

graciouHly  by 

son  Kama  by  his  two  hands,  and  drew  him  towards  him,  and  the  Mahimjik 
clasped  him  in  his  arms,  and  commanded  a  throne  to  be  set 
before  him,  lofty,  brilliant,  and  adorned  with  gold  and  gems. 
Then  the  Maharaja,  seeing  his  son  standing  before  him 
adorned  with  jewels,  like  his  own  image  reflected  in  a  mir- 
ror, was  the  happiest  of  fathers :  and  he  said  to  Rdma  —  Siwch  of  the 

,,  A^^  J -I  »  Ti  10  n  -11      Maharaja  to     . 

''All  men  owe  three  great  debts;  tue  first  to  the  gods,  the  BAma. 

second  to  the  Rishis,  and  the  third  to  their  ancestors ;  the 

first  I  hare  paid  by  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  the  second  by 

learning  the  Vedas  and  the  Sastras,  and  your  birth  has  freed 

me  from  the  third :     I  have  now  one  wish  remaining ;  listen 

to  my  words  and  promise  that  you  will  gratify  me :  You  were  Requests  B^ma 

•^  ^  J  n  J  tQ  become 

bom  of  my  first  wife,  and  you  are  the  eldest  of  my  four  sons ;  Yuvaraja. 
and  all  my  subjects  and  Chieftains  and  Counsellors  are 
desirous  of  seeing  you  upon  the  throiie :  I  wish  you  there- 
fore to  comply  with  their  request :  Do  not  hesitate  to  do  so 
on  account  of  my  being  alive,  for  it  has  always  been  the  rule 
of  my  race  that  when  a  Maharaja  grows  old,  he  should  give 
the  Baj  to  his  eldest  son  and  retire  to  the  forest :  So  I  wish 
you  to  reign  in  my  stead,  and  relieve  me  from  all  my  cares, 
that  I  may  retire  to  a  holy  place  and  worship  Vishnu:  Three  His  own  pjanet 

•^  •'  -^  ^  threatened  by 

planets  are  placed  in  malignant  aspect  to  my  star,  namely,  three  malignant 
Stirya,  Mungul,  and   Rahu ;  and  the  astrologers  say  that 
such  aspects  generally  portend  the  death  of  a  Raja,  and  will 
certainly  subject  him  to  dreadful  misfortunes :  But  to-mor-  Passing  of  the 
row  is  auspicious,  for  the  moon  passes  into  the  favourable  morrow  into 

Pushy&. 

mansion  of  Pushyd ;  therefore  to-morrow  I  will  install  you  as 
Yuvaraja  :  Pass  the  night  with  your  wife  Sitd,  sleeping  on 
a  couch  of  kusa  errass  with  a  stone  for  your  pillar:  and  let  RAmadirectwi 

^.-1  -.  1,      .-i-i  .  1^  to  keep  watch 

vour  fnends  surround  you  on  all  sides,  and  remain  sober,  until  the 

•^  -r*  morning, 

and  watch  with  you :  The  absence  of  Bharata  is  the  proper 
time  for  your  installation ;  Bharata  is  obedient  to  his  elder 
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brotlier^  but  still  the  mind  of  man  is  inconstant ;  therefore 
keep  watch  until  the  morrow/' 

B4ma  having  received  the  instructions  of  the  Maharaja, 
bowed  his  head,  and  went  his  waj  to  the  apartments  of  his 
mother  Kausaly&j  and  there  he  beheld  his  devout  mother^ 
attired  in  silk,  and  supplicating  the  gods  in  silence,  for  the 
prosperity  of  her  son ;  and  Sumitrd,  the  youngest  of  the 
Bdnis,  and  Sitd,  and  Lakshmana  were  attending  on  Kausal- 
y&,  as  she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  in  mental  supplication  to 
the  gods,  and  contemplated  the  great  Yishnu*  B4ma  ap- 
proached her,  and  bowed  with  joy  at  her  feet,  and  said  : — 
"  O  mother,  I  am  chosen  by  the  Mah&raja  to  govern  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Raj  :  To-morrow  my  installation  will  take  place 
by  the  command  of  my  father.'^  Now  Kausaly&  had  been 
long  desirous  that  her  son  should  obtain  the  Baj,  and  she 
replied  to  R&ma  with  tears  of  happiness,  saying : — "  O  my 
beloved  son  R&ma,  may  your  life  be  .long,  and  all  your  op- 
pressors be  destroyed  :  Favoured  by  Lakshmf,  who  is  the 
goddess  of  all  prosperity,  all  the  kinsfolk  of  myself  and 
Sumitdl  will  be  filled  with  joy  :  O  my  dear  son,  surely  you 
were  bom  under  an  auspicious  star,  seeing  that  your  father 
Dasaratha  has  been  moved  by  your  excellent  quaUties :  My 
devotion  to  Vishnu  has  been  effectual,  since  the  good  genius 
of  the  Raj  of  Ikshwdku' will  condescend  to  reside  with  you/' 
Having  been  thus  addressed  by  his  mother,  Rama  turned  to 
his  brother  Lakshmana  with  a  smile  and  said : — *'  O  Laksh- 
mana, share  the  Raj  with  me :  Let  my  good  fortune  attend 
you  as  my  second  self:  Enjoy,  O  son  of  Sumitr&,  the 
pleasures  that  spring  from  royalty,  for  I  desire  life  and  a  Raj 
for  your  sake/'  Rama  then  bowed  to  the  feet  of  both  his 
mothers,  and  gave  directions  to  Slt&,  and  went  his  way  to 
his  own  house. 

Meanwhile  the  Maharaja  called  his  priest  Yasishtha,  and 
said  to  him  : — "  Go  now  and  cause  Rdma  to  fast  this  day  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinance/'     The  divine  Vasishtha,  profound 

s  Iksbw&ku  \ra8  a  celebrated  ancestor  of  the  Bajas  of  KosaXa,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability was  the  founder  of  the  royal  line ;  all  his  predecessors  being  of  a  mythical 
character,  consisting  of  Bishis,  who  were  either  the  ancestors  or  the  descendants 
of  the  Sun. 
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in  the  knowledge  of  the  Vedas,  replied  : — '^  Even  so."   And  histout  of 
Vasishtha  moonted  his  chariot^  and  quickly  arrived  at  the     p^,  jy^ 
house  of  R&ma,  which  was  as  resplendent  as  a  bright  cloud ; 
and  he  entered  the  third  courts  and  Bama  hastened  to  him^ 
and  assisted  him  to  dismount  from  his  chariot.     Then  the  VMishtha's 
venerable  Brahman  blessed  B&ma^  and  said : — ''  0   Rdma^  R4in». 
your  father  is  gracious  to  you :  This  day  you  must  fast  with 
SiiA,  and  on  the  morrow  the  Maharaja  will  install  you  as  his 
associate  in  the  Baj."     Then  Bama  respectfully  bowed  his  B&mawonbip« 
head^  and  said : — "  It  is  an  auspicious  and  sacred  day.^'  And 
B4ma  worshipped  the  sage^  and  presented  him  with  ten 
thousand  cows ;  and  Vasishtha^  having  laid  his  injunctions 
upon  him^  took  his  leave.^     Then  Bdma  bathed  himself,  and  sacHfloes  to 
with  devout  mind  he  approached  Vishnu  with  his  beloved 
wife,  and  placing  on  his  head  the  vessel  containing  the  puri- 
fying liquids,^  he  offered  clarified  butter  to  the  gods,  and 
rave  it  to  the  fire  accordinc:  to  the  ordinance.     He  then  Keep*  w»tch 

®  ®  ,  ,  throughout  the 

meditated  on  the  god  Vishnu,  and  with  his  passions  under  J^^^  j    i^* 

YUhnu. 

*  The  narratiTe  of  VaflishtliB's  visit  to  R&ma  is  somewhat  differently  related 
in  the  Adhy&tma  B&m&yana  for  the  purpose  of  laying  more  stress  upon  the  divine 
character  of  R&ma.    The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

"  Vasishtha  then  proceeded  to  wait  on  R&ma.    The  latter  went  to  meet  him, 
made  his  oheisance,  and  conducted  him  into  his  apartment,  where  he  placed  the 
spiritoal  guide  on  a  seat,  brought  water  to  wash  his  feet,  which  he  poured  on  his 
own  head,  and  then  spoke : — '  This  is  a  happy  day  to  me,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
been  able  to  sprinkle  the  water  from  thy  feet  upon  my  head;  that  thou  hast 
visited  me  in  my  own  apartment ;  I  am  by  this  means  freed  from  the  bondage  of 
sin/    Vasishtha  at  these  words  considered  a  little  time  within  himself,  and  thus 
answered: — '  Wherefore  hast  thou,  0  Lord!  thus  forgot  thyself?    I  know  thee 
weU :  The  Oanges  which  purifies  all  things,  flowed  originally  from  thy  feet,  and 
the  great  god  Siva,  knowing  the  excellence  of  it,  received  it  on  his  head :  My 
father  Brahma  ever  sprinkles  on  his  head  the  water  with  which  thou  hast  bathed 
thy  feet,  being  confident  he  shall  be  exalted  from  it :  Thou  art  the  Lord  of  all, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  Brahma  and  the  gods,  hast  assumed  the 
human  form  to  punish  the  evil-doers,  R&vana  and  his  iniquitous  followers  :  I  have 
taken  upon  myself  an  inferior  position  in  this  world,  and  taken  upon  myself  the 
priesthood,  having  learned  from  Br&hma  that  thou  wouldst  appear  among  the 
descendants  of  the  Sun.'   ........ 

Sit&,  the  object  of  thy  affection,  has  thrown  the  veil  of  delusion  over  the  senses  of 
the  whole  world ;  she  has  done  it  by  means  of  thy  divine  power :  Desire  this 
delight  of  thy  soul  not  to  cast  the  veil  over  me,  that  my  soul  may  always  be 
inclined  towards  thee :  This  Ib  the  request  I  had  to  make." 

^  The  purifying  liquids  are  the  five  products  of  the  sacred  cow,  viz.  milk, 
curds,  butter,  urine,  and  ordure. 
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HiBTORT  OT  strict  control^  and  his  speech  restrained,  he  lay  in  the  temple 

INDIA. 
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INDIA.      q£  Vishnu,  on  a  bed  of  well-spread  kosa  grass  by  the  side  of 


the  fortonate  S(ta,  keeping  watch  the  whole  night. 
RpjoioiiiKstii  All  this  time  the  house  of  Bama  was  enlivened  with  joy- 

BAmft.  ful  faces,  as  a  lake  abounding  in  water-lilies  is  enlivened  by 

the  inebriated  bees:  and  as  Yasishtha  left  the  house  and 
made  his  way  to  the  royal  palace,  the  high  road  of  the  city 
Sfrou^^t  thfl  of  Ay  odhyi  was  crowded  with  a  joyful  multitude,  which  moved 
dty  of  Ayodbyi.  ^^  ^^^  g.^  jjj^^  ^j^^  wavcs  of  the  sca,  whilst  their  noise  was 

like  that  of  the  roaring  of  a  tempest.     Throughout  the  night 

ninminationt    the  whole  city  was  illuminated  by  clusters  of  lamps,  and 

uoiu.  every  road  and  pathway  was  cleansed  from  impurity,  and 

every  house  was  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  all 

longing  for  the  installation  of  B^ma,  and  anxiously  watching 

Adomiiii?  of  the  for  the  rising  of  the  sun.     At  the  first  dawnins:  of  the  mom- 

oity  at  sauriae.     .  ni-'  «*a-ii^i  t 

mg  all  the  citizens  of  Ayodhya  began  to  adorn  the  city. 
They  watered  the  streets  with  fragrant  waters,  and  strewed 
the  roads  with  flowers ;  and  they  set  up  glittering  banners 
upon  the  bright  temples  of  the  gods,  and  at  the  comers  of 
the  streets,  and  on  the  sacred  trees,  and  on  the  tops  of 
stately  houses,  and  at  the  bazaars  and  shops,  and  at  the 
Tounsand  old  courts  of  justicc  and  hall  of  assembly.  And  the  multitudes, 
fmuiiiiiion  of  youug  and  old,  were  exhilarated  by  companies  of  beautiful 
dancmg-girls,  and  by  singers  and  musicians;  and  every- 
where the  people  conversed  together  respecting  the  instal- 
lation of  Rama;  and  even  the  children,  as  they  played  to- 
gether in  the  court-yards  or  under  the  porticoes,  were  ever 
saying  the  one  to  the  other : — "  This  day  Bama  is  to  be 
Country  people  anointed  Raja.'^  Meanwhile  the  glad  tidings  of  Bdma's  in- 
oity  to  behold  stallatiou  had  been  carried  far  away  from  the  city  into  the 
country  of  Kosala ;  and  the  ryots  and  the  husbandmen  and 
the  herdsmen  were  all  eager  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and 
they  flocked  into  Ayodhy&  from  all  quarters,  so  that  the 
sound  of  the  multitude  was  like  that  of  the  rushing  of  the 
flood-tide  rolling  in  from  the  sea  at  the  waxing  and  w;aning 
of  the  moon. 

Review  of  the  -rji<*  •  j*  r  mj  t 

jiarrative  in  the       In  tho  foregoiDg  naiTative  of  the  proceedings  con- 
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nected  with  the  appointment  of  Rdma  to  be  Yuva-  hibtory  ov 

INDIA 

raja,  a  few  of  the  details  have  been  slightly  Brah-    pakt  iv. 
manized.     Thus  Vasishtha,  the  priest,  is  introduced  Brahmanicia 

j»,i_  ^  /•••jTfc/  1     Introduction  of 

tor  the  unnecessary  purpose  oi  &:ivm^  to  Kama  al-  vasishtha.  a 

•^    *^       ^  ^  ^,  later  interpol*- 

most  the  same  commands  as  those  which  had  been  ^<"^ 
previously  given  to  him  by  the  Mahdraja ;  and  for 
the  significant  object  of  representing  him  as  receiv- 
ing from  the  young  Prince  the  reverence  and  worship 
which  the  author  of  the  Rdindyana  considered  to  be 
due  to  so  celebrated  a  Brdhman.     Again,  consider- Bnbioita  itrew 
able  stress  is  laid  upon  the  worship  of  Vishnu  both  ^ggj^' 
by  Rdma  and  his  mother ;  although  Rdma  is  himself 
said  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.     Moreover,  the 
feigned  anger  of  the  Mah^ja  on  hearing  the  pro- 
position  that  he  should  retire  from  the  Raj,  and  that 
Rdma  should  be  appointed  in  his  room,  was,  in  all  pro* 
bability  a  sincere  expression  of  displeasure.     But  in  Bemaining 
other  respects  the  essential  details  may  be  regarded  J^j^^^®*®"* 
as  a  relic  of  the  original  tradition.     The  object  of  Fean  as  regards 

.  .  .    Bharata. 

the  Mahdraja,  in  sending  Bharata  to  the  city  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  is  sufficiently  manifest ;  and 
it  wiU  be  noticed  that  the  Mahdraja  expressly  desired 
Rdma  to  keep  watch  during  the  night  which  inter- 
vened between  the  great  Council  and  the  day  of  in- 
stallation; apparently  lest  Bharata  should  return 
during  the  interval,  and  create  a  disturbance  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  his  claim  to  the  succession. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  circumstances  Bomocratio    ^ 

•       ii  ••  .1  i_i"jiji  element  evi- 

m  the  narrative  are  those  connected  with  the  popu-  denoed  in  the 

,  ,  popular  move- 

lar  movement  in  favour  of  Rdma's  installation.  Here  5®ato/*^°"' 
a  democratic  element  in  the  ancient  Hindii  despot- 
isms is  distinctly  discernible.     First  of  all  a  deputa-  The  deputation 
tion  of  Ministers,  Chieftains,  and  people  wait  upon  ui»n  the  MahA 
the  Mahdraja  to  express  the  popular  will,  that  he 
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HISTORY  OF  should  retire  from  the  active  administration  of  the 

Past  iv.     Raj  j  and  that  Rdma  should  be  entrusted  with  the  reins 

G«neni  of  powor.     Upon  this  intimation  the  Mahdraja  sum- 

ffreat  Councu,    mous  a  gTBoi  Couucil  or  Parliament  at  which  he  ex- 

oon?enea  in  •      .  . 

oonaequenoe.     presses  his  inteutiou  of  appointing  Rdma  to  be  Yu- 
popuiarintereat  varaja.     This  popular  demonstration  in  favour  of 

in  public  a£hin  -^.  •i-  ji**  i 

converted  into »  Rama  scoms  to  mdicate  a  direct  mterest  on  the  part 

peraonal  affeo-  *^ 

Uon  for  BAma.  ^f  ^]^q  peoplo  iu  public  a&irs ;  although  the  Brah- 
mauical  author  for  his  own  purposes  has  converted  it 
into  a  demoni^tration  of  personal  affection  for  the 
youthful  hero.  That  the  popular  regard  for  Rdma 
was  not  so  strong  as  Vdlmlki  would  seem  to  intimate 
will  be  proved  in  the  sequel,  in  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  same  assembly  displayed  considerable  apa- 
thy as  regards  the  rival  claims  of  Rdma  and  Bharata, 
and  were  only  bent  upon  a  prompt  settlement  of  the 
question  as  regards  the  succession.  It  should  also  be 
remarked,  that  there  is  at  least  one  passage  in  the 
sequel  which  would  intimate  that  there  was  a  far 
greater  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  four  sons  of 
Dasaratha  than  is  indicated  in  the  mythical  account 
of  their  birth  and  origin.* 

*  See  especially  a  passage  in  chapter  yiii.,  in  which  Kaiualyk  requests  Bam  a 
to  take  care  of  Lakshmana,  because  the  latter  is  a  mere  boy. 


1 
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INTRIGUES  OF  KAIKEYI. 


The  story  of  Rdma's  appointment  to  be  Yuva-  history  of 
raja,  and  the  description  of  the  imposing  prepara-    p^^x  it. 
tions  for  the  ceremony  of  installation,  would  seem  to  Acme  of  humaii 
indicate  that  the  young  Prince  had  arrived  at  the  ?" Etoilf**^"^ 
acme  of  human  felicity.     His  infancy  and  boyhood 
had  passed  away  without  a  cloud.     He  was  happily 
married  to  the  most  beautiful  and  loving  of  wives. 
Another  day,  another  sunrise,  would  see  him  instal- 
led Yuvaraia  of  Kosala.     It  was  on  the  very  eve  of  g?n<»ptioii  or 
this  brilliant  success,  that  the  ancient  and  mysteri-  Nemwin. 
ons  conception  of  an  avenging  Nemesis,  of  the  envy 
of  the  gods  at  the  prosperity  of  a  mortal,  would  seem 
to  have  found  an  expression  in  the  Hindii  tradition.^ 
The  city  was  one    blaze  of  joy  and   exultation. 
Throughout  the  night  every  street  was  illuminated  Briiiiaiit  pn^ 
with  endless  clusters  of  lamps,  whilst  the  vast  multi-  S^*"**??, 

*    '  the  eve  oft] 

tade  of  citizens  were  unable  to  close  their  eyes  for  SlS^hoit  the 

. -i  •    I  •  /»   .1  r  •  •      J.   11    X*  J  night,  and  on  the 

thinking  of  the  approaching  installation,  and  were  foBowiug  sun- 



I  The  conception  of  the  ayenging  Nemesis  does  not  literally  find  expression  in 
the  R&m&yana  in  its  present  form.  Indeed  the  religious  idea  involved  is  rather 
that  the  gods  were  angry  at  an  event  which  was  calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
fulfilment  of  the  mythical  purpose  for  which  Vishnu  became  incarnate  as  R&ma, 
namely,  the  destruction  of  the  demon  R&vana.  (See  extract  from  the  Adhy&tma 
H&m&yana  in  the  next  chapter.)  But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
in  the  original  tradition  the  sudden  adversity  which  succeeded  to  so  much  pros- 
perity was  invested  with  a  moral  meaning  similar  to  that  indicated. 


ons  for  the 
on 
the 
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HI8T0ET  OP  eagerly  patching  for  the  rising  of  the  sun.  At  last 
pabt  iv^  the  white-robed  dawn  appeared  in  the  sky,  and  im- 
mediately  the  people  began  to  decorate  the  city. 
They  watered  the  streets,  they  strewed  the  roads 
with  flowers,  and  they  set  up  gay  banners  in  all 
directions.  Meanwhile,  fresh  crowds  of  country  peo- 
ple were  pouring  into  Ayodhyd ;  and  all  the  minis- 
ters of  public  rejoicing, — the  singers,  the  musicians, 
and  the  dancing-girls, — were  delighting  the  hearts 
of  young  and  old  with  music,  and  song,  and  exhila- 
rating dances.  Even  the  little  chUdren  were  not 
forgotten  by  the  Hindii  bard,  who  pictures  them 
sporting  together  in  the  court-yards,  and  under  the 
porticoes,  and  saying  to  one  another  in  the  midst  of 
their  play: — "This  day  Rdma  is  to  be  anointed 
Raja." 

pftiiifui  8opne  Meantime,  however,  from  the  evening  of  the  pre- 

enacted  during  _,  ,  ,, 

interiS^Si  the    Ceding  day  until  the  rising  of  the  sun  on  the  morn- 
SJJSJ^****     ing  of  the  installation,  a  terrible  scene  had  been 
enacted  in  the  palace  of  the  Mahdraja';  a  scene  which 
is  never  described  to  a  Hindu  audience  without  call- 
ing forth  abundance  of  tears,  and  many  sympathetic 
SSSSinthe  expressions  of  sorrow  and  condemnation.     But  here 
^*'°**^*"'*      further  remark  may  cease,  and  the  Hindii  bard  may 
be  permitted  to  tell  his  own  story,  as  follows : — 

Scenes  within  Now  on  the  night  which  preceded  the  day  of  installatioii^ 

M^£b^onthe  and  whilst  the  city  was  filled  with  joy  and  exultation,  the 
■taikition!  "^"  ©vil  aspect  of  the  stars  was  working  woe  and  desolation  in 
Muithwi,  the  the  palace  of  Mah&raja  Dasaratha.  There  was  an  old  nurse 
Kaik^  named  Manthard,  who  had  been  the  servant  of  the  B&ni 

Kaikeyi,  whilst  Kaikeyl  was  still  living  in  the  house  of  her 
father  Aswapati ;  and  when  Baja  Aswapati  gave  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  Mahdraja  Dasaratha,  he  presented  her 
with  this  slave  woman  as  part  of  her  dowry,  and  Manthari 
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accompanied  her  mistress  to  the  city  of  Ayodhyd.     This  hibtobt  of 

INDIA. 
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Manthari  was  very  ugly  and  deformed  ;  her  arms  were  long      ^^^^i^- 


and  thin,  her  fingers  were  very  large,  her  chest  was  narrow,  ^  ^  ^^^ 
her  neck  was  short,  and  her  breasts  were  as  small  as  figs,  ugliness. 
her  legs  were  slender  like  those  of  a  crane,  her  stomach  was    . 
large  and  projecting,  and  her    back  bowed  out  like  her 
stomach,  for  she  was  hump-backed.^     Now  this  Manthari  Beholds  the 
ascended  to  the  roof  of  the  palace,  and  saw  all  the  prepara-  the'instaiULaoa' 
tions  which  were  being  made  for  the  installation  of  B&ma,  wrath. 
and  the  rejoicings  of  all  the  people  of  the  city,  and  she  in- 
quired the  reason  thereof;  and  when  it  was  told  to  her  that 
Bdma  was  to  be  appointed  Raja,  she  was  much  troubled,  and 
her  eyes  were  red  with  anger ;  for  in  by-gone  years  she  had 
offended  B^a,  and  Eama  had  smitten  her  with  his  foot,  and 
she  had  deadly  enmity  aerainst  him.  •   So  she  hastened  down  Attempts  to 

^  .  ,  -      rouse  the 

from  the  roof  of  the  palace  in  a  great  rage,  and  ran  to  the  ^.^^y?' 
apartment  of  Kaikeyi,  and  found  her  reposing  upon  a  couch,  j^^jjj^ 
and  she  said  to  her : — "  Rise  up,  you  stupid  one !  Why  do 
you  sleep  whilst  a  tremendous  calamity  is  awaiting  you  ? 
You  are  bom  of  a  royal  race,  but  your  husband  has  deceived 
you :  The  Mahdraja  is  fair  in  speech  but  deceitful  in  deed  : 
He  has  filled  you  with  vain  words,  and  Kausaly&  with  riches : 
He  has  sent  your  son  Bharata  to  your  father^s  city,  which  is 
far  oflT,  that  to-morrow  he  may  quietly  install  the  son  of 
Kausalyi  in  the  Raj  :  You  must  now  so  act  as  to  prevent 
your  husband  from  installing  Rama.^' 

At  these  words  Kaikeyi  was  filled  with  surprise,  and  pikeyi  pro- 

— - — — • — — at  the  news  of 

*  This  description  of  Manthar&  b  interesting  as  exhibiting  the  Hind6  idea  of  SJSo.**  ***'***" 
fomale  ugliness. 

'  That  R&ma  should  have  kicked  the  slaye-girl  in  his  boyhood  is  by  no  means 
unlikely,  and  the  incident  probably  found  a  place  in  the  original  tradition.  But 
such  a  proceeding  was  scarcely  compatible  with  his  diyine  character,  and  accord- 
ingly the  author  of  the  Adhy&tma  £&m&yana  ignores  the  occurrence,  and  supplies 
the  following  pious  myth  as  the  reason  for  Manthar&'s  interference :  — 

**  Wlien  the  gods  heard  the  tidings  irom  Ayodhyfi,  of  R&ma*s  approaching  in- 
stallation, they  were  oyercome  with  terror.  Indra  and  the  rest  held  a  consulta- 
tion, and  then  went  to  Saraswati  and  prayed  her  to  obstruct  the  accession  of 
B&ma.  They  said : — *  Thy  lord  Brahma  has  informed  us  that  there  is  a  female 
slave  named  Manthar&,  who  waits  on  Kaikeyi,  the  second  wife  of  Dasaratha.  Do 
thou  ?isit  the  earth  and  enter  her  tongue.'  Saraswati,  in  obedience  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  her  husband,  went  instantly  and  took  up  her  abode  in  the  tongue  of 
Hanthar&." 


•       / 
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HISTORY  OF  gave  some  ornaments  to  her  nurse,  and  said : — '^  O  Man- 
thard,  the  information  you  have  given  is  pleasing  to  me : 
There  is  no  distinction  between  Rdma  and  Bharata,  and 
therefore  it  pleases  me  that  the  Mah&raja  shoold  install  his 
eldest  son  as  his  coadjutor  in  the  Eaj :  Let  us  go  to  the 
house  of  mj  eldest  sister  Kausalyd,  and  congratulate  her  on 
the  installation  of  her  son  B&ms," 
KMthari  Then  Manthard,  full  of  envy,  and  mad  with  disappoint- 

Bharata  will      mout,  threw  aside  the  ornaments  cciven  to  her  by  Kaikeyl, 

beoome  a  slave  ,  . 

to  Bima.  and  Cried  out : — ''  O  woman,  there  is  no  one  so  foolish  as 

you  are  in  all  the  world :  It  would  have  been  better  for  you 
to  have  been  slain  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  or  the  fall  of  a 
thunderbolt :  Kausalyd  is  very  fortunate,  for  her  son  is  to 
get  the  Raj,  and  you  will  be  her  slave,  and  your  son  will  be 
the  slave  of  her  son,  and  the  wife  of  your  son  Bharata  will 
be  the  slave  of  her  son  Bdma :  What  can  be  more  unfortu- 
nate for  you  than  this  ?  And  yet  you  consider  it  to  be  a 
cause  for  rejoicing/^ 

Kaikeyi  dilates         Kaikoyi    replied  : — "  Why  do   you    cherish   so  much 

on  the  virtues  of  ^    .       i  '      ,   n^  -i.  ii-i  •_!. 

B&inaand  his  hatred  agaiust  Kama,  who  is  my  beloved  son,  ever  virtuous 
to  the  Baj.  and  truthful,  and  who  has  the  best  claim  to  the  Raj  :  He  is 
the  son  of  the  eldest  Bdni,  he  is  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of 
the  Mahdraja,  and  he  is  in  every  way  fitted  to  have  the  Baj  : 
He  treats  me  with  the  same  respect  as  he  treats  his  own 
mother  Kausalyd,  and  when  he  gets  the  Baj  he  will  treat 
Bharata  as  his  own  son :  Bdma  is  the  eldest  and  Bharata  the 
youngest  of  the  four  brethren ;  and  there  is  no  harm  in 
Bharata  becoming  the  dependent  and  servant  of  Bdma: 
Bharata  could  only  get  the  Baj  with  the  consent  of  Bama : 
Why  then  do  you  pain  my  heart  by  speaking  against  such  a 
happy  event  ?  " 
Mantbar&  At  theso  words  of  Kaikcyi,  the  nurse  Manthara  became 

insinuates  that      •,         t        .        ^  •/•    ^      t  ^      i  /»  ^^ 

Bharata  and      thunderstruck,  as  if  the  heavens  had  fallen  upon  her  head : 

Satrughua  have  i.-i-i  i 

»>««n^»taway  and  she  began  to  verify  the  old  proverb,  that  as  a  lame  man 

Sa&ed!^  ^'      ^^^  *  blind  man  have  each  a  hundred  faults,  so  there  is  no 

limit  to  the  faults  of  a  humpback.     She  breathed  hard,  and 

in  atone  half  of  anger  and  half  of  supplication,  she  spoke 

thus  to  her  mistress  Kaikeyi : — "  O  Bdnl,  have  you   fallen 
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into  such  a  misery  that  you  can  rejoice  at  that  for  which  you  bistort  of 


INDIA. 
Paht  IV. 


ought  to  mourn  7     Bdma  fears  Bharata^  because  the  Baj  is 

the   common    property  of    all  the     four   brethren ;     and 

Bharata^  and  his  loving  brother   Satrughna,  are  sent  to 

the  city  of  your  father^  whilst  B^ma  remains  here   to  be 

installed  in  the  Baj ;  for  Lakshmana  is  attached  to  Bama^ 

even  as  Satrughna  is  attached  to   Bharata :  Kausalyd  is  Again  in- 

indeed  the  beloved  wife,  and  to-morrow  her  son  will  be  in-  Kausaiji  ig  the 

ftkvourlte  wife, 

stalled  when  the  moon  enters  Pushya :  What  erood  then  can  •«*  points  out 

<f  o  the  coming 

attend  you  when  your  son  Bharata  loses  the  Baj  ?  Like  a  ^JJ**^"^' 
slave  you  must  henceforth  stand  with  clasped  hands  before  b^JJJJIJ*®'*  ®' 
Kausalyd^  and  you  will  be  her  servant^  whilst  your  son 
Bharata  will  become  the  servant  of  Bdma :  All  the  women 
in  the  house  of  Bama  will  be  filled  with  joy^  and  all  the 
women  in  the  house  of  Bharata  will  be  filled  with  sorrow : 
Bdma  and  his  posterity  will  become  Mahdrajas^  whilst 
Bharata  will  be  driven  from  his  father^s  house;  but  had 
Bharata  remained  in  the  city  of  Ayodhyd  up  to  this  day^  no 
one  but  he  could  have  been  installed  Yuvaraja :  How  will 
your  son,  deprived  of  wealth,  live  in  subjection  to  his 
brother  Bdma  ?  It  becomes  you  to  save  Bharata,  who  is 
about  to  be  supplanted  by  Rama,  as  the  leader  of  a  herd  of 
wild  elephants  is  driven  oS  by  a  fierce  and  roaring  lion : 
When  Bdma  becomes  Baja  he  will  certainly  send  Bharata  Counsels 
into  exile  and  secure  the  Rai  for  his  own  sons :    Do  you,  persuade  the 

"  ■n^  t  MfthAraiato 

therefore,  procure  the  Raj  for  your  own  son  Bharata,  and  install  Bharata 
persuade  the  Mahdraja  to  send  Rdma  into  the  jungle  :  You  a^ma. 
are  a  woman  of  an  extraordinary  character ;  for  any  other 
woman  would  rather  die  than  behold  the  prosperity  of  a  co- 
wife/' 

Then  Kaikeyi  arose  from  her  couch  in  great  alarm,  and  Kaikeyi 
said : — ^^  How  can  I  persuade  the  Mahdraja  to  install  my 
own    son    Bharata     in    the   Raj,    and    send    Rdma    into 
exile ?^'     Manthard,  intent  on  evil,  replied  as   follows: — 
*'  O  Kaikeyi,  hear  from  me  how  you  may  obtain  the  Raj  for  Manthard 
Bharata :  Do  you  not  remember  that  when  Dasaratha  went  the  two  boons 
to  the  south  to  join  the  gods  in  the  war  against  the  demons,  dj  theMah&- 
he  was  grievously  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  was  carried 
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off,  and  preserved  by  you?  Then  he  promised  yoa  two 
boons^  and  do  you  now  ask  two  favours  of  him^  the  Raj 
for  your  son  Bharata^  and  fourteen  years*  exile  for  the  son  of 
Kausalyd :  *  Thus  whilst  B^ma  is  wandering  in  the  woods, 
your  son  will  acquire  the  affection  of  the  people,  and  enjoy 
the  Raj  without  molestation :  0  Bdni,  feigning  anger^  do 
you  go  into  the  chamber  of  displeasure,  and  the  Raja  will 
come  to  you  and  inquire  the  reason  of  your  grief :  You  have 
ever  been  the  beloved  of  your  husband,  and  he  will  not  dare 
to  see  you  angry  :  Should  the  Mahdraja  offer  you  pearls,  or 
gems,  or  jewels  of  any  kind,  pay  no  attention  to  him,  but 
only  ask  for  the  two  boons,  the  Raj  for  Bharata,  and  exile 
for  R&ma ;  otherwise  Rama  will  obtain  the  Raj,  and  you 
and  your  son  will  become  wanderers  in  the  jungle." 

Thus  excited  by  her  wicked  nurse,  the  beautiful  Rdnl, 
intoxicated  with  wrath  and  jealousy,  ran  away  to  the 
chamber  of  displeasure,  and  threw  off  her  pearl  necklace 
and  excellent  jewels,  and  strewed  them  upon  the  ground ; 
and  she  untied  her  hair  so  that  it  fell  down  dishevelled^  and 
she  covered  her  face  with  the  darkness  of  anger.* 

*  This  myth  is  differently  related  in  the  Adhy&tma  E&m&jana,  where  Mantharft. 
is  represented  as  speaking  to  Kaikeyi  as  follows  ; — 

*'  lleretofore,  a  very  long  time  ago,  when  there  waa  a  bloody  warfare  between 
the  gods  and  demons,  Indra  solicited  the  aid  of  Mah&raja  Dasaratha.  At  that 
time  the  Mah&raja  really  loved  thee;  he  ne?er  was  separated  a  moment  from  thee. 
He  seated  thee  on  his  own  chariot;  he  took  thee  with  him  to  a  place  where  he 
entered  into  a  dreadful  conflict  with  the  demons,  daring  which  an  iron  pin  being 
broken  in  the  wheel  of  the  carriage  on  the  field  of  battle,  thou  didst  by  putting 
thy  hand  into  its  place,  prevent  the  carriage  being  overturned,  lie  was  then  so 
much  pleased  with  thy  conduct  that  he  declared  he  would  gprant  whatever  thou 
mightcst  request  of  him.  Thou  at  that  time  didst  require  two  things  from  the  Mahk- 
raja,  and  having  taken  hold  of  each  other's  hands  as  a  bond  of  agreement,  thou 
didst  say,  when  I  require  these  two  things,  I  will  remind  thee  of  thy  promise. 
The  time  has  now  arrived ;  demand  from  the  Mah&raja  the  performance  of  his 
contract." 

^  Mr  Ward  states  that  an  apartment  is  still  maintained  in  Ilindti  houses  to 
which  the  wife  resorts  when  angry  with  her  husband.  This  assertion  must  be 
taken  with  some  qualification.  The  women  will  sometimes  shut  themselves  up  in 
a  spare  apartment,  such  perhaps  as  a  lumber  room ;  and  this  room  may  be  called 
the  chamber  of  displeasure  with  reference  to  the  story  in  the  K&m&yana.  But 
such  a  chamber  is  not  maintained  as  an  institution.  The  dishevelling  of  the  hair, 
which  was  carried  out  by  Kaikeyl,  is  a  more  significant  proceeding.  She  undid 
her  platted  locks,  so  as  to  resemble  a  widow,  who  is  not  allowed  to  wear  platted 
hair. 
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Meantime,  the  Maharaja,  having  commanded  the  instal-  history  ov 
lation    of  B4ma,   proceeded    to   the  inner   apartments  to     p^^^f 
impart  the  news  to  his  beautiful  and  beloved  Kaikeyi.     The  The  lUh&rair" 
palace  was  gay  with  parrots  and  peacocks,  and  vocal  with  ^^^f^^^^ 
tuneful  birds.      It  was  filled  with  beautiful   maidens   and  K«*^«y^ 
slave  girls,  and  adorned  with  clusters  of  climbing  plants  and  the  aimrtments. 
flowers.     The  painted  verandas  were  supported  by  pillars  of 
gold,  silver,  and  ivory.     In  the  garden  were  trees  over-laden 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  tanks  of  transparent  water, 
with  beautiful  seats  upon  the  banks  thereof.     The  Mah&raja,  §{'7'^"®  ^'  ^^® 
full  of  love  for  his  charming  B&ni,  entered  the  magnificent  tte?^****  *^ 
inner  apartment,  which  resembled  the  sky  when  covered 
with  silver  clouds  during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon ;  but  lo  and 
behold,  he  only  saw  the  decorated  couch,  and  the  beautiful 
Kaikeyi  was  not  lying  thereon.     And  the  heart  of  the  Maha- 
raja sank  within  him,  for  he  was  thirsting  for  the  presence 
of  his  beloved;    and  ever  before  when  he  entered  that 
apartment,   his  beautiful  Bdnl  had  welcomed  his  coming 
with  a  smile.    Then  he  thought  in  his  mind  that  perchance 
she  had  gone  to  the  apartment  of  Kausalya,  to  vrish  her 
joy  on  the  installation  of  Rama ;  and  he  inquired  where  his 
beloved  had  gone.     Then  the  door-keeper  was  terrified,  and 
with  hands  respectfully  joined,  he  said  : — "  0  Eaja  of  Rajas, 
the  Rani  is  in  a  great  rage,  and  she  has  fled  in  her  haste  to 
the  chamber  of  displeasure.^^      Hearing  these  words  the  The  M»h4raja 
Maharaja  was  exceedingly  troubled,  and  he  went  to  the  greftt  distress  to 
chamber  of  displeasure,  and  saw  his  young  wife,  dearer  to  displeasure, 
him  than  life,  lying  on  the  earth  in  sordid  garments  and 
imagining  mischief;    and  he  beheld  her,    as   an  elephant 
beholds   his  female  mate   who  has  been    pierced  by  the 
poisoned  arrow  of  the  hunter.     And  he  caressed  her,  and  His  affectionate 
tried  to  arouse  her,  like  one  who  endeavours  to  awaken  a  Ki^eyi. 
sleeping  serpent  who  will  cause  his  death ;  and  he  said  to 
her  : — "Why,  my  beloved,  are  you  in  the  chamber  of  dis- 
pleasure ?     Why  are  you  without  ornaments,  and  why  do 
you  wear  sordid  attire  ?     I  weep  as  I  behold  your  misery, 
and  surely  I  have  never  offended  you  by  night  or  day : 
Say  if  you  are  sick  that  I  may  send  for  the  most  eminent 
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physicianSy  or  that  you  Iiave  been  affronted  hj  any  one  that 
I  may  punish  him  according  to  your  pleasure :  I  wiU  do 
whatever  you  may  command :  I  will  slay  the  innocent  or 
release  the  guilty^  for  I  am  a  Baja  of  Sajas^  and  you  are  my 
most  beloved:  I  will  give  you  whatever  you  may  request, 
even  if  it  be  my  own  life ;  there  is  nothing  that  you  may 
want  that  I  cannot  satisfy/'  So  saying,  the  Mah&raja  took 
her  to  his  bosom,  like  one  who  takes  up  a  snake  by  mistake 
for  a  garland,  and  he  wiped  her  face,  and  asked  her  many 
times  what  it  was  that  she  desired. 

Then  the  wicked  Kaikeyi,  seeing  that  her  lord  was 
pierced  with  the  love-inspiring  arrows  of  Kama-deva,  and 
infatuated  by  his  love  for  her,  said  these  dreadiul  words : — 
'^  0  Mah&raja,  I  have  neither  been  maltreated  nor  defamed, 
but  I  have  formed  a  wish  which  I  entreat  you  to  gratify ; 
and  if  you  will  solemnly  promise  to  do  as  I  desire,  I  will 
make  known  my  request.^'  Then  the  Maharaja,  sick  with 
love,  smiled  upon  her,  and  taking  her  charming  locks  in  his 
hand,  he  said  to  her  as  she  lay  upon  the  ground : — ''  Know, 
O  haughty  one,  that  no  one  is  more  beloved  than  you,  ex- 
cepting my  son  H^ma ;  and  by  Rdma,  who  is  dearer  to  me 
than  life,  I  swear,  O  desire  of  my  soul,  that  I  will  perform 
your  request :  O  my  beloved,  divulge  the  wish  of  your  heart, 
and  you  will  relieve  mine  :  May  I  lose  all  the  merit  of  every 
good  deed  I  have  done  upon  earth,  if  I  do  not  perform  your 
request.^' 

The  merciless  B&nl  then  made  known  her  evil  intent,  iu 
words  as  terrible  as  those  of  Yama,  She  said  : — "  Grant  me 
the  boon  even  as  you  have  sworn :  Let  all  the  gods,  with 
Indra  at  their  head,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the^gods  of  the 
household,  and  all  the  regents  of  the  universe,  bear  witness 
to  this  promise  of  the  illustrious,  the  upright,  and  the  faith- 
ful Mahdraja."  Then  laying  hold  of  her  lord,  and  entreating 
him  while  he  was  intoxicated  with  love,  she  said  to  him : — 
"Remember,  O  Maharaja,  what  happened  in  the  war 
between  the  gods  and  demons,  when  you  were  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  and  in  peril  of  your  life ;  then  when  you  were 
preserved  by  me,  you  promised  me  two  favours,  and  these 
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tiwro  favours  I  now  claim:  The  first  favour  is  that  my  son  hxbtobt  of 
Sharata  be  installed  this  day  in  the  stead  of  R&ma ;  and  the      p^,  jy^ 

second  favour  is  that  Bama  may  embrace  the  life   of  a - 

devotee,  and  clothe  himself  in  the  skins  of  deer  and  bark  of 
trees,  and  go  this  day  into  the  forest  of  Dandaka  for  four« 
teen  years/' 

The  Mahdraja,  hearing  these  dreadful  words,  was  filled  TheMah&raja 
Tvith  anguish,  and  he  fell  down  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  bwoou. 
like  a  plantain  tree  that  has  been  thrown  down  by  a  strong 
'wind.     Then  Kaikeyi  was  anxious,  and  said  within  herself :  Kaikeji'* 

aiiiiety. 

— "  I  shall  not  be  sorry  for  the  death  of  the  Mahdraja,  after  he 
has  installed  Bharata  in  the  Raj ;  but  now  I  must  try  and 
restore  him  to  his  senses/'  With  these  thoughts  in  her 
mind,  she  attempted  to  awaken  him,  as  a  hunter  awakens  a 
sleeping  antelope  before  he  kills  it/  Presently  Dasaratha 
aroused  himself,  and  said : — "  Am  I  tormented  by  demons, 
or  has  my  reason  departed  from  me  ? ''  Then  when  he  fuUy'Distrantion  of 
remembered  all  that  Kaikeyi  had  said,  he  was  as  distracted  ^^  *  ™^*' 
as  an  antelope  at  the  sight  of  a  tigress,  but  felt  as  powerless 
as  a  serpent  encircled  by  the  spells  of  the  snake-charmer. 
After  a  long  while  the  Maharaja,  full  of  affliction  and  anger.  He  repToach«» 
and  consuming  Kaikeyi  with  his  eyes,  thus  spoke: — "  0  CTueity! '^^^  ***^' 
cruel  wretch,  depraved  in  heart,  and  destroyer  of  this  family, 
what  has  Rama  done  to  you  ?  He  has  always  paid  the  same 
reverence  to  you  as  to  his  own  mother  Kausalyd ;  why  then 
are  you  bent  upon  his  ruin  ?  You,  the  daughter  of  a  Raja, 
have  crept  into  my  house  like  a  venomous  serpent,  in  order 
to  destroy  me :  For  what  fault  should  I  abandon  my  beloved 
son  Rama  ?  I  could  part  with  Kausalya,  or  with  Sumitrd,  or 
with  life  itself,  but  I  cannot  part  with  Rdma :  Among  the 
thousands  of  female  slaves  aad  dependents,  no  charge  has 
ever  been  brought  against  Rama  :  He  conquers  mankind  by 
his  truthfulness,  the  Brdhmans  by  his  generosity,  his  pre- 
ceptors by  his  attention,  and  his  enemies  by  his  sword  and 
bow :  O  Kaikeyi,  have  pity  upon  an  old  man,  who  is  ap-  impioivs 
preaching  the  end  of  his  days,  and  who  humbly  supplicates  withdraw  her 

request. , 

>  It  is  a  Hindd  rule  that  no  man  shall  kill  a  sleeping  deer.     Accordingly  the 
hunter  must  awaken  the  animal  hefore  he  may  slay  it. 
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uiSTOBT  OF  you  :  It  would  be  easier  for  a  fisli  to  live  out  of  water  than 
v^^iV,     for  me  to  live  without  Bama :  Relinquish  then  this  intention, 

^ and  never  let  me  hear  of  it  again :   Moreover,  your    son 

Bharata  is  virtuous,  and  would  never  accept  the  Raj  if  his 
elder  brother  is  to  go  into  exile,  so  that  your  labour  would 
be  lost :  The  husband  is  the  Guru  of  his  wife  according  to 
the  Sastras,  so  you  must  never  violate  my  orders :  Save  my 
life  by  relinquishing  your  evil  purpose  :  Take  jewels  instead, 
or  a  thousand  cities,  or  anything  else  that  will  satisfy  yoo." 

RemorseiefM  Saying  thcso  words,  the  Mahdraja  fell  prostrate  at  the 

ob^tinRcy  of      f^^^  ^£  ^^^  Rdui,  but  Kaikeyl  was  unmoved  at  his  anguish ; 

and  such  is  the  nature  of  a  woman,  for  when  she  is  bent  upon 
increasing  her  own  prosperity,  she  will  sacrifice  shame, 
honour,  respect,  or  anything  else  to  gain  her  end.  At 
length  Kaikeyi  replied : — "  I  am  prompted  by  no  evil  inten- 
tion :  I  am  in  full  possession  of  my  senses  :  Every  one  calls 
you  truthful,  and  it  is  said  that  you  always  adhere  to  your 
Sheinnista  upon  promisc  :  You  have  promised  me  two  favours,  and  the  time 
of  the  Ma!i&.  has  arrived  for  you  to  grant  them :  Why  do  you  hamble 
yourself  in  order  to  induce  me  to  absolve  you  from  your  pro- 
mise P  Your  saying  that  the  husband  is  the  Guru  of  his 
wife  is  perfectly  true ;  but  virtue  is  above  all  things,  and 
never  will  I  obey  the  words  of  my  husband,  if  by  so  doing 
I  lead  him  into  vice  :  Grant  me  the  two  favours,  and  you 
are  free." 
Wntth  of  the  At  thcso  words  of  Kaikeyi,  Dasaratha  bec€kme  exceed- 

ingly wroth,  and  would  hear  no  more,  but  cried  out: — 
"  Hard-hearted  and  wretched  woman,  what  has  my  son  Rdma 
done  to  you  that  you  wish  to  send  him  into  exile  ?  For  the 
sake  of  riches  you  are  bent  upon  killing  your  own  husband : 
B^proaches  Shame  be  upon  that  man  who  dotes  upon  his  wife ;  there  is 
uxoriousiiess,     no  happincss  for  him  in  this  world  or  the  next :  Bat  how 

and  insists  upon  _A  .  t\    *    t      '  i       ^^l^       /•"i«/»i 

Kaikeyi  recall-  can  Bharata  obtain  the  Rai  dunng  the  life  of  his  father :  for 

ing  her  request.  . 

as  the  Sastras  have  said  that  a  younger  son  should  not  marry 
before  an  elder  brother,  so  a  younger  son  cannot  succeed  to 
the  Raj  before  his  elder  brother  ?  Your  purpose  is  equally 
opposed  to  law  as  to  religion,  and  I  therefore  look  to  you 
either  to  relinquish  it  altogether  or  to  take  my  life." 
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When  Kaikeyi  heard  these  words  of  the  Mahdraja,  she  HisTOttY  of 
was  furious  with  rage^  and  said  : — "  O  Mahdraja,  if  after     p^^  ly. 
making  me  two  promises  you  now  refuse  to  perform  them,  ^j^^Zj"Jjj^J^ 
how  will  you  be  esteemed  among  men  ?     You  must  say : —  ra^^Seping  hti 
'  I  have  broken  my  word  even  to  her  who  saved  my  life ;  ^  ^^"^ 
and  you  will  become  infamous  among  the  Rajas :  If  Bdma  be 
anointed  I  will  take  poison  this  day :  You  know  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Purdnas,  the  earth  can  bear  any  weight  except 
that  of  a  liar/' 

Then  the  Mahdraja  remained  for  a  time  like  one  con-  Lamenuuons 
vulsed,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  liani,  and  he  said  stranoea  of  che 
nothing ;  but  after  a  while  he  remembered  the  dreadful  oath 
he  had  uttered  to  Kaikeyi,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth  like  a 
tree  that  has  been  cut  down  by  a  woodman.  At  length  he 
spoke  these  words  : — "  0  Kaikeyf,  in  what  evil  hour  have  I 
entered  your  apartment  ?  I  have  been  entrapped  by  my 
love  for  you,  as  a  mouse  is  entrapped  by  the  bait :  As  the 
ocean  contains  worthless  shells  as  well  as  rich  gems,  so  com- 
pared with  my  illustrious  ancestors  I  am  but  as  a  worth- 
less shell  amongst  the  gems :  The  race  who  have  descended 
from  the  Sun  have  been  hitherto  without  stain,  but  I  am  the 
first  to  pollute  it :  Never  before  was  it  heard  that  a  father 
sent  his  eldest  son  into  exile  in  order  to  gratify  a  capri- 
cious wife:  A  wife  is  bound  to  serve  her  husband,  and 
where  is  the  husband  who  promises  her  favours  in  return  for 
her  service  ?  I  would  rather  go  to  hell  for  violating  my 
promise,  than  consent  to  the  exile  of  Eama :  Be  the  conse- 
quence what  it  may,  I  shall  place  Rama  upon  the  throne  as 
soon  as  it  is  morning :  But  I  fear  lest  Rdma  should  hear  of 
my  promise  :  for  then  he  would  of  his  own  accord  go  into 
exile,  rather  than  send  me  who  am  his  father  to  the  pains  of 
hell :  O  Kaikeyi,  relinquish  this  cruel  wish  !  How  shall  I 
behold  the  countenance  of  Rama  changed  like  the  moon 
during  an  eclipse  ?  How  can  I  see  my  well-matured  mea- 
sure, which  has  been  confirmed  by  all  my  people  and 
Counsellors,  thrown  into  confusion  like  an  army  which  has 
been  smitten  by  an  enemy  ?  Wbat  will  the  Rajas  say,  when 
I  tell  them  that,  tormented  by  Kaikeyi,  I  have  given  the 
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HISTORY  OF  Baj  to  Bharata^  and  sent  Bdma  into  exile  ?  What  will 
Kausaljd  saj  to  me^  when  Rdma  is  banished  to  the  jangle  ? 
Can  I  snrviye  the  sight  of  Rdma  departing  to  the  dreaiy 
forest,  and  the  agony  of  his  weeping  wife  Sitd  ?  You,  a 
widow,  will  then  govern  the  Raj  with  your  son  Bharata,  and 
shall  I  discard  Rama  for  you  ?  I  am  like  a  man  who  has 
drank  good  wines  mingled  with  poison,  or  has  seated  him- 
self on  a  beautiful  carpet  which  has  been  spread  over  a  deep 
well;  and  you  have  soothed  me  with  deceitfol  caresses,  like 
the  murderous  hunter  soothing  the  antelope  with  the  charms 
of  music  :  The  good  will  exclaim  against  me,  as  they  would 
against  a  Brahman  who  drank  strong  drinks :  The  whole 
world  will  abhor  me,  who  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  has  sent 
his  beloved  son  into  a  jungle  :  If  Rdma  would  refuse  to  go  I 
should  be  happy,  but  at  my  command  that  dutiful  son  will 
proceed  to  the  jungle  without  a  word  of  complaint,  and  then 
death  will  soon  convey  me,  execrated  by  all  men,  to  the 
abode  of  Yama,  and  my  beloved  Kausalyd  will  follow  me  on 
the  funeral  pile :  Then  having  sent  us  to  hell  you  will  govern 
the  Raj,  but  if  Bharata  be  gratified  with  the  exile  of  his 
brother,  he  shall  perform  no  funeral  rites  for  me :  But  how 
can  the  dear  Rdma,  accustomed  to  ride  in  chariots  and  upon 
elephants,  wander  about  on  foot  in  a  vast  wilderness  ?  How 
can  my  son,  for  whom  cooks  adorned  with  ear-rings  pre- 
pared the  most  excellent  food,  subsist  on  the  harsh  and 
bitter  fruits  of  the  forest  ?  How  shall  he  who  has  been 
clothed  in  costly  apparel  sit  on  the  bare  ground  clothed 
with  thick  kashaya  grass?  O  Kaikeyi,  seek  not  my  destruc- 
tion :  I  fall  at  your  feet,  be  gracious  to  me :  I  would  that 
the  gods  would  cause  my  death  this  night,  and  strike  with 
dhmbness  all  who  know  of  these  things,  so  that  Rdma  may 
never  hear  of  my  promise,  and  may  become  the  Raja  as  de- 
termined upon  by  me/^ 

Thus  did  the  illustrious  Mahdraja  speak  whilst  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  the  contemptuous  Rdni;  but  the  wicked 
Kaikeyi  said  : — ''  I  have  three  times  repeated  my  requests, 
and  your  promises  must  be  fulfilled,  or  I  will  take  poison  in 
your  presence."     Then  the  Mahdraja  said  to  her  : — '*  That 


Wicked  per- 
niotence  of 
Kaikeyi. 
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Ixand  of  yours,  which  was  consecrated  with  mantras,  and  histobt  op 
which  I  accepted  in  the  presence  of  the  fire,  I  now  reject     p^^?'^ 

for  ever,  and  with  you  I  reject  your  son  Bharata,  albeit  he 

was  descended  from  me/'     Thus  passed  away  the  dreadful 
night  in  the  palace  of  Mahdraja  Dasaratha. 

The  picture  of  zenana  life  presented  by  the  fore-  k«vi«w  of  the 

•  /•         •   1  /•  "I     •n  •  foregoing  nwr- 

going  narrative  furnishes  a  powerful  illustration  oi^^^l^^f 
the  intrigues  which  were  not  unfrequently  carried  on  ^^^^ 
in  the  Courts  of  Hindii  Raias.     The  dialogue  has  BxM«raHon» 

*'  ^  in  the  dialogue 

been  somewhat  marred  by  the  palpable  exaggera-  SJS^""* 
tions  of  the  author  as  regards  the  goodness  and 
popularity  of  Rdma.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  S^^'^"*®*  ^ 
that  Kaikeyl  could  have  felt  all  that  gratification  at 
the  installation  of  Rdma,  which  she  is  said  to  have 
expressed  to  her  old  nurse  on  first  hearing  that  he 
was  to  be  appointed  Yuvaraja  ;  and  it  seems  more 
probable  that  she  was  brooding  over  her  imagined 
wrongs,  when  Manthard  suggested  to  her  the  means 
by  which  she  might  work  upon  the  affections  of  the 
uxorious  Mahdraja,  and  procure  the  elevation  of  her 
own  son  in  the  room  of  Rdma.  In  like  manner  it  is  ^J^glJjlJjl^' 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Mahdraja  could  have  felt 
all  that  overweening  affection  for  Kdma  which  he  is 
said  to  have  expressed  to  Kaikeyl;  although  no 
doubt  he  was  greatly  mortified  at  being  betrayed 
into  making  a  promise  to  Kaikeyf,  which  would 
upset  the  matured  measure  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  the  Council,  and  to  which  he  was  almost 
irretrievably  committed.      The  story    of  the  two  wrythiwi 

«/  -^  chamcter  of  the 

boons  is  also  apparently  mythical,  and  was  probably  two  bSSnil* 
introduced  for  the  simple  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  promise  which  the    Mahdraja  was   induced   to 
make  to  Kaikeyl  in  the    chamber  of  displeasure. 
But  in  other  respects  the  narrative  is  marvellously 
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pakt  IV.     the  old  hag  of  a  nurse,  after  witnessing  the  prepara- 
tions which  were  beins:  made  for  the  installation  of 


Malice  of  tiie 
oldnune. 


Cunning  and 
obduracy  of 
Kaikeyl. 


Artftil  mode 
of  wheedling 
the  Mahiraja 
out  of  a  pro- 
mise. 


Rdma,  is  very  well  indicated,  as  well  as  the  motives 
which  she  brought  to  play  upon  the  mind  of  Kaikeyf  • 
The  proceedings  of  Kaikeyi  are  still  more  signifi- 
cant, and  are  precisely  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  cunning  and  obduracy  of  a  petted 
woman.  Her  first  object  was  to  wheedle  the  Mah4- 
raja  into  making  a  promise ;  her  second  was  to 
insist  upon  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise.  To  effect 
the  first  purpose  she  determined  to  appeal  to  the 
affections  of  the  Mahdraja.  She  knew  that  Rama 
was  to  be  installed,  and  probably  expected  that  the 
Mahdraja  would  pay  her  a  visit  to  cajole  her  into 
acquiescence  with  presents  and  caresses.  She  ac- 
cordingly retired  to  another  chamber,  and  literally 
sulked ;  throwing  about  her  ornaments  and  jewels 
to  show  that  no  presents  could  console  her,  and 
dishevelling  her  hair  to  indicate  her  extreme  anger 
and  displeasure.  When  the  Mahdraja  found  her  in 
this  state  of  affliction,  and  protested  his  love  and 
affection,  and  his  great  grief  at  her  prostration,  she 
said  nothing  whatever ;  but  when  she  saw  that  his 
caresses  had  filled  him  with  desire,  she  seized  the 
critical  moment  for  seducing  him  into  making  the 
promise.  The  Mahdraja  having  thus  committed 
the  ftiiffimSStof  himself,  a  woman's  obstinacy  compelled  him  to  keep 
his  word.  He  might  implore  and  threaten  and  try 
to  reason  with  her,  but  she  was  inexorable.  He  had 
made  the  promise  and  she  insisted  upon  its  fulfil- 
ment. To  all  he  could  urge  she  had  but  one  answer: 
"  Unless  Rdma  is  exiled  and  Bharata  is  installed,  you 
will  bo  stigmatized  as  a  liar,  and  I  will  take  poison.'' 


Obstinacy  in 
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The  great  stress  which  is  here  laid  upon  the  per-  history  of 
foriTiance  of  promises  is  somewhat  remarkable,  from  part  iv. 
the  fact  that  it  scarcely  tallies  with  the  charges  whicli 
have  been  so  frequently  brought  forward  against  the 
truthfulness  of  Hindds.  But  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  the  people  of  no  nation  in  the  world 
are  better  acquainted  with  the  value  of  words,  or 
display  a  higher  regard  for  those  who  are  scrupulous 
in  keeping  their  promises. 

There   is    one  point   in  connection    with    the  ^j;J|>^,  B»h. 
Brahmanizing  of  the   original  tradition,  which    is^i*^"**"** 


wu 


deserving  of  notice,  as  being  connected  with   the  SSoml  a  reii. 

,  ,  ,  giouB  devotee* 

later  worship  of  Rdma  as  Vishnu.  Kaikeyl  not 
only  demanded  the  exile  of  Rdma,  but  required 
that  he  should  be  clothed  in  the  skins  of  deer  and 
bark  of  trees,  and  lead  the  life  of  a  devotee  or 
Vdnaprastha.  Now  the  idea  that  a  man  should 
become  a  devotee  as  a  punishment  involves  two 
conflicting  elements,  which  appear  to  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  Brahmanical  author.  That 
Kama  should  be  represented  as  a  religious  secluse 
was  no  doubt  highly  desirable,  both  as  giving  pro- 
minence to  his  divine  character,  and  as  reflecting  a 
glory  upon  those  Brdhmans  who  betook  themselves 
to  the  same  mode  of  life.  But  that  Kaikeyl  should 
have  insisted  upon  Rdma's  becoming  a  devotee  is 
altogether  incomprehensible ;    and  moreover  would 

destroy  any  religious  merit  which  Rdma  might  be 
supposed  to  acquire  by  a  religious  life  to  which  he 
was  forced  by  the  vindictiveness  of  his  step-mother. 
However,  the  notion  is  so  perfectly  in  accordance  Modem  beUef in 
with  the  Brahmanical  ideal  of  Hindu  life,  that  it 
would  be  blasphemy  to  doubt  it ;  and  to  this  day 
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H18TORT  OP  every  fanatical  worshipper  of  RAma  exults  in  pic- 

Piii  IV.    turing  the  divine  hero  arrayed  in  garments  of  bark, 

and  with  his  hair  braided  into  a  knot  on  the  crown 

of  his  head,  as  a  holy  devotee  and  incarnation  of 

Vishnu.'' 

'  The  Br&bmanB  taught  that  erei;  Hinda  of  the  thiee  mperior  cast(9,~the 
Br^hmuiB,  Kahatrij'aa,  and  Valijiu, — shanld  paaa  tbrong-h  fuar  orders  or  eon- 
ditioiu  of  life ;  oamelj,  that  of  the  Brahmach&rf,  or  reli^aiu  student  j  llie  Gri- 
haatha,  or  household  and  married  man;  the  V^naprastha,  or  hermit ;  aod  the 
Biluhaka,  or  Sanylisi,  who  is  a  relij^oua  mendicaat. 

The  life  of  a  YftnaprasthH  i»  well  described  in  the  Vulma  Parana,  ti  follow*  -. 

— "  WTien  the  houwhulder,  after  performing  the  act*  incumbent  on  his  conditioi), 

eiriTes  at  the  decline  of  life,  let  him  consign  hia  wife  to  the  caie  of  bis  sons,  and 

go  himself  to  the  forests.     Let  Lira  there  subsist  upon  leaTea,  roots,  and  fruit ;  and 

Boffci  his  hair  and  beard  to  ^ow,  and  braid  Che  former  upon  his  brows  ;  and  sleep 

upon  the  ground:  bis  dress  must  be  made  of  skin  or  of  kasa  or  kusa  grasses ;  and  he 

must  bathe  thrice  a  Anj ;  and  be  must  offer  oblations  bi  the  gods  and  to  fire,  and 

lat  all  that  come  to  him  with  hospitality:  he  must  beg  alma,  and  present  food 

all  creBtnrea :  he  must  anoint  himself  with  auch  unguents  ai  the  woods  afford  ; 

d  in  his  devotional  exercises  he  must  be  endnrant  of  heat  and  cold.     The  sage 

10  diligently  follows  these  rules,  and  leads  the  life  of  the  hermit  (or  T6napr«a- 

i),  consumes,  Uke  fire,  all  imperfcctionj,  and  conqnen  for  bimacU  tl 

eternity. " 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


EXILE  OF   RAMA. 


The  sensational  scene  within  the  palace  between  histoet  op 
the  Mahdraja  and  Kaikeyf,  on  the  night  before  the     p^btiv. 
expected  installation,  is  followed  by  a  series  of  touch-  goriesof  six 
ing  events,  which  terminate  in  the  exile  of  Rdma.  SSS^Sli^JSth' 
This  portion  of  the  RAmdyana  requires  no  prelimin-  bahi*. 
ary  explanation ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  divide 
it  into  six  sections,  as  follows  :— 

1st,  Rdma's  visit  to  the  palace  on  the  morning  of 
the  installation. 

2nd,  Rdma's  interview  with  the  Mahdraja  and 
Kaikeyf. 

3rd,  Rdma's  interview  with  his  mother  Kausalyd. 

4th,  Rdma's  interview  with  his  wife  Sftd. 

5th,  Parting  scene,  in  which  Rdma,  Sftd,  and 
Lakshmana  take  their  farewell  of  the  Mahdraja  and 
his  wives. 

6th,  Lamentations  on  the  departure  of  Rdma. 

The  narrative  of  Rdma's  visit  to  the  palace  on  ut.  nAma's 
the  morning  of  the  installation  may  be  related  as  i»i«»  <>"  th® 

o  J  mominff  of  the 

follows  : instaUaiion. 


Now  when  the  morning  had  dawned,  the  sage  Vasishtha,  sunrUe  in  the 
surrounded  by  his  disciples,  speedily  carried  the  sacrificial  tion  of  aii  the 

.•^  r       f     s-  J  TT.T    prop«»t^on8  for 

articles  into  the  excellent  city,  which  was   adorned  with  the  inataiutton 

^  ,  of  Biuiuk 

flowers  and  banners,  and  crowded  with  people.     And  all  was 
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Mahilunu*^ 


Samantra 
enters  the 
inner  apart- 
ments and 
approaches  the 
door  of  the 
Mah&raja's 
chamber. 


ready  for  the  installation  of  B&ma.  The  golden  throne  had 
been  set  up,  with  the  white  umbrella  which  was  the  special 
sign  of  royalty;  and  there  were  the  jewelled  chamaras  of 
white  hair  for  brushing  away  the  flies  from  the  new  Baja^ 
and  the  sacred  tiger^s  skin,  and  the  bow  and  scimetar,  and 
the  sacrificial  fire,  and  the  elephants,  and  the  chariots  har- 
nessed with  four  horses ;  and  there  also  were  the  golden 
pots  filled  with  Ganges  water,  and  with  water  from  other 
holy  places,  together  with  the  parched  grain,  the  limes,  the 
ghee,  the  honey,  the  milk,  the  curds,  the  kusa  grass,  and 
the  flowers.  There  too  were  the  Brdhmans,  and  the  Rajas 
that  paid  tribute,  and  the  eight  chosen  damsels,^  and  the 
large  white-humped  bull  begirt  with  a  golden  rope,  and  the 
shaggy  lion,  and  the  cows  with*  golden  ornaments  on  their 
horns,  and  very  many  musicians  with  all  kinds  of  musical 
instruments,  and  beautiful  dancing- girls  exquisitely  adorned, 
together  with  multitudes  of  people  of  all  the  four  castes. 
And  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  all  were  in  the  street  leading 
to  the  palace,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Maharaja  and 
the  excellent  hero  Rama. 

Then  Yasishtha  said  to  Sumantra,  who  was  the  Chief 
Counsellor  of  Dasaratha : — "  Go  you  and  hasten  the  Mahd- 
raja,  that  Bdma  may  receive  the  Raj  as  the  moon  enters  the 
mansion  of  Pushyd."'  Sumantra,  filled  with  pleasure, 
then  entered  the  palace,  and  he  saw  that  the  gate  of  the 
inner  apartments  wa.s  surrounded  with  aged  men  armed 
with  staves,  and  clad  in  mail  and  wearing  turbans ;  but  they 
gave  way  as  he  approached,  for  the  inner  rooms  were  always 
open  to  him.  And  Sumantra,  not  knowing  what  had  oc- 
curred to  the  Maharaja,  approached  the  curtain  at  the 
door  of  the  chamber  where  Dasaratha  had  passed  the  nighty 

^  At  the  installation  of  a  Raja,  at  marriages,  and  at  other  seasons  of  festivaly 
a  number  of  young  women  are  employed  to  rub  turmeric  on  the  body  of  the  per- 
son or  persons,  on  whose  account  the  ceremony  takes  places.  Eight  are  required 
at  the  installation  of  a  Raja ;  on  other  occasions  the  number  is  optional.  Widows 
are  prohibited  from  assisting  at  this  ceremony.  Carey  and  Marshman*8  note  <m 
the  poMoge. 

>  This  command  as  given  by  the  priest  to  the  Chief  Counsellor  is  probably 
a  Brahmanical  flourish  introduced  to  show  the  authority  of  the  priest  in  ancient 
times. 
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and  praised  tlie  Maharaja  thus  : — '^  As  the  ocean  when  il-  histoey  of 

INDIA. 
Past  IV. 


lumined  by  the  rising  sun  gives  pleasure  to  the  beholders,       ^ndia. 


BO  a  great  Raja  by  his  benign  presence  diffuses  happiness 
around  him :  As  the  charioteer  of  Indra  addressed  the  Mah&nHia. 
mighty  god  before  he  went  forth  and  conquered  all  the 
Daityas,  so  do  I  arouse  you  :  .As  the  Vedas  and  the  Vedan- 
gas  stirred  up  Brahma^  so  do  I  stir  up  you  :  As  the  moon 
awakens  the  earth,  permit  me  this  day  to  awaken  you  :  The 
god  of  day  rises  propitious  from  his  couch,  may  he  and  all 
the  gods  command  that  success  attend  you :  0  Mah&raja,  all 
is  ready  for  the  installation  of  Rama :  As  feeble  cattle  with- 
out a  keeper,  as  an  army  without  a  commander,  as  the  night 
without  the  moon,  as  a  herd  of  cows  without  the  lordly  bull, 
so  is  a  country  in  which  the  Maharaja  does  not  appear." 
At  these  words  the  venerable  Dasaratha  was  speechless  with  Kaikeyi  doefres 
anguish,  but  the  heartless  Kaikeyi  said  : — "Go  you,  Suman-  rSiiu  ""* 
tra,  and  bring  Bama  hither,  for  the  Maharaja  has  something 
particular  to  communicate  to  him/'  Sumantra  replied : — 
''  How  can  I  go  unless  I  have  the  permission  of  the  Mahd- 
raja  ?  "     Then  Dasaratha  said  in  his  ffrief : — "  0  Sumantra,  The  Mah4r»j» 

"  ^  ^        "  .  comnmndfl  bun 

go  and  bring  Rama  hither,  as  Kaikeyi  has  requested  you.''    Ukewiae. 

Then  Sumantra  went  out  of  the  palace,  and  he  said  to  all  samantnpro- 
the  tributary   Rajas  who   were  there  assembled : — "  I  am  house  of  BAma. 
going  at  the  command  of  the  Maharaja,  to  bring  Rdma  with 
all  haste  for  the  installation."     And  Sumantra  went  to  the 
palace  of  Rdma,  which  was  as  resplendent  as  the  palace  of  Beautiful  house. 
Indra ;  and  the  palace  was  adorned  with  garlands,  and  sur- 
rounded with  deer  and  peacocks.     And  Sumantra  put  aside 
the  servants  who  surrounded  the  doors,  and  entered  the 
outer  apartment  which  was  guarded  by  young  men  who  Outer  »T»rt- 
were  sober  and  vigilant,  adorned  with  bright  earrings,  and  by  young  meiL 
armed  with  swords  and  bows ;  and  he  then  went  towards  the 
inner    apartments   which   were    guarded  by  ancient  men  inner  apart- 
dressed  in  red  with  canes  in  their  hands.     And  Sumantra  ^  old  men. 
said  to  the  old  men : — "  Quickly  inform  Rdma  that  Suman- 
tra  stands  at  the  door."     Then  Rama,  hearing  that  the  Sumantra 

'  ^  enteni  the 

chosen  Counsellor  of  his  father  was  come,  ordered  that  he  CS^JJ'^S' 
should  be  conducted  into  his  presence;  and  Sumantra  be-  ?^U?*"" 
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Paet  IV.      perfumed  with  sandal  and  many  excellent  odours,  with  Sitd 

standing  by  his  side  fanning  him  with  peacocVs  feathers. 

??SJ*toX^   Then  Sumantra  said  to  Rama:— "O  Rdma,   your   father 

^^•***^*"  Dasaratha  and  the  Bdni  Kaikeyi  desire  your  presence :  Go 
thither  without  delay."  And  Rdma  said  to  his  wife  Sita : 
— ''  0  divine  one,  the  Mahdraja  and  the  R&ni  Kaikeyi  have 
consulted  together  respecting  my  installation :  This  day 
the  Mahdraja  will  assuredly  install  me  as  his  coadjutor  in 
the  Raj :  I  will  go  speedily  to  the  Mahdraja,  and  do  you 
remain  here  and  amuse  yourself  with  your  maids.^'  The 
black-eyed  Sitd  followed  her  lord  to  the  door,  saying: — 

PnyerofSiti.  *' May  the  Maharaja  bestow  the  Raj  upon  you,  and  esteem 
you  worthy  to  celebrate  a  Rajasdya :  May  the  gods  of  all  the 
four  quarters  of  the  universe  protect  you :  May  Indra,  who 
wields  the  thunder-bolt,  guard  you  on  the  east ;  may  Yama, 
judge  of  the  dead,  guard  you  on  the  south ;  may  Varuna,  god 
of  the  waters,  guard  you  on  the  west ;  and  may  Kuvera, 

B4m»»jvends  lord  of  Wealth,  guard  you  upon  the  north.*'  Rdma  then 
went  out  with  Sumantra,  and  ascended  his  bright  and  spa- 
cious chariot,  which  was  lined  with  tigers'  skins,  and  adorned 
with  gold  and  gems,  and  drawn  by  horses  like  young  ele- 
phants; and  Lakshmana,  his  younger  brother,  attended 
him,  standing  behind  him  in  the  chariot  with  a  chdmara  in 

Acclamations  of  his  hand  rescmblinff  the  moon.     When  Rdma  came  forth, 

the  multitude.  ,   •       i     /.,i    i  .         • 

the  multitude  filled  the  air  with  a  prodigious  burst  of  accla- 
mations, like  the  shouts  of  two  armies  rushing  to  battle; 
and  a  mighty  crowd  surrounded  his  chariot,  and  thousands 
of  horses  and  elephants  followed  him,  whilst  a  company  of 
heroes  armed  with  bows  and  scimetars  marched  before  him. 
akma'g  Pj^^^^M  Thus  amidst  the  glad  sounds  of  music,  and  the  praises  of  the 
theMab4n^)a.  eulogists,  the  heroic  Rdma  proceeded  to  the  palace  of  the 
Mahdraja ;  and  the  verandas  and  the  house-tops  were  filled 
with  slender-waisted  women,  beautifully  adorned,  who  sa- 
luted him  with  eager  praises,  and  threw  wreaths  of  flowers 
upon  him  as  he  passed.  Presently  the  royal  palace  appeared 
in  view  like  a  vast  cloud ;  and  the  pleasure-houses  around 
it  were  as  resplendent  as  the  milk-white  cars  of  the  gods. 
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And  B&ma  descended  from  his   chariot  and  mounted  his  history  of 
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horse,  and   entered  the    gateway  of  the   palace,   and  his       i^^^- 


form  was  as  bright  as  the  kindling  flame.     And  R&md  rode 

through   the   three   first   courts,  which  were  guarded  by  the  Ave  couru 
archers,  and  then  he  dismounted  and  went  on  foot  through 
the  two  next  courts,  and  having  passed  through  all  five,  he 
ordered  his  people  to  halt,  and  entered  into  the  presence  of 
his  father. 

The  foreffoinff    narrative  of  Rdma's  visit  con- ye^^ey  ^^^  ^'^^ 

^         Y  foregoinjr  narra- 

tains  a  few  particulars  which   are  well  worthy  of  ^^.444^^"" 
notice.     The  arrangements  for  the  installation  are  ^***'     , 

^o  Obscure  refer- 

somewhat  obscure,  inasmuch  as  the  ceremony  was  not  *"***  ^  **** 


actually  performed,  but  still  they  are  very  suggestive. 
The  golden  throne,  the  white  umbrella,  the  jewelled 
chdmara,  and  the  tiger's  skin  are  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble ;  the  latter  probably  being  laid  on  the  ground 
before  the  throne,  and  being  perhaps  deemed  a  sign 
of  royalty.  The  bow  and  scimitar  were  in  like  man- 
ner emblems  of  sovereignty  and  objects  of  worship. 
The  elephants  and  chariots  were  probably  required 
for  a  procession  of  the  new  Raja  and  the  attendant 
Chieftains.  The  Brahmanical  articles,  such  as  pots 
of  sacred  water,  grain,  fruit,  ghee,  honey,  milk,  curds, 
kusa  grass,  and  flowers,  were  all  doubtless  employed 
in  symbolical  rites  similar  to  those  which  were  prac- 
tised at  the  installation  of  Yudhishthira,  and  at  the 
actual  installation  of  Rdma,  which  appears  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  Rdmdyana.  The  part  taken  by 
the  white  humped-back  bull,  the  shaggy  lion,  and 
the  cows  with  golden  horns,  is  somewhat  obscure ; 
unless,  like  the  eight  chosen  virgins  who  were 
appointed  to  rub  Rdma  with  turmeric,  they  were 
merely  introduced  to  impart  a  sensational  character 
to  the  ceremony. 
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Hyperbolical 
audressof 
Sumaiitra  to 
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Hindi!i  charac- 
ter of  the  pro- 
cesKion. 


2nd.  B&ma*8 
interview  with 
tlie  Mah&raia 
and  Kaike3'i. 


The  references  to  the  palace  arrangements  are 
very  curious.  The  outer  entrance  seems  to  have 
been  the  resort  of  the  house  servants.  The  outer 
apartments  in  R4ma's  palace  were  guarded  by  young 
men  with  bows  and  scimitars ;  whilst  the  inner  apart- 
ments, or  zenana,  were  guarded,.not  by  eunuchs,  but 
by  old  men  with  staves.  Again,  Sumantra  does  not 
venture  to  enter  the  apartment  of  the  Mahdraja,  but 
stands  without  the  door  and  addresses  him  in  that 
high-flown  language  of  flattery  and  religious  hyper- 
bole which  is  so  generally  affected  by  Brdhmans 
when  approaching  a  sovereign. 

The  references  to  Rdma  are  very  striking,  and 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  Hindu  ideas.  The  re- 
presentation of  the  divine  hero  sitting  upon  a  couch, 
whilst  his  wife  Sftd  is  fanning  him  with  peacock's 
feathers,  is  a  favourite  picture  with  Hindu  bards, 
who  frequently  preach  the  duty  of  wives  to  fan  their 
husbands.  The  procession  formed  in  full  expecta- 
tion that  Rdma  was  to  be  installed  Yuvaraja  is  of  a 
very  Hindu  character.  The  hero  and  his  brother 
drive  along  in  a  chariot  lined  with  a  tiger's  skin. 
They  are  preceded  by  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  horses  and  elephants.  As 
Rdma  drives  along  the  eulogists  chaunt  his  praises, 
the  musicians  fill  the  air  with  triumphant  strains, 
and  the  women  appear  in  the  verandas  in  their 
gayest  attire  and  throw  down  flowers  upon  his 
head.  The  progress  to  the  palace  is  one  of  joy  and 
exultation,  and  as  such  forms  a  bright  contrast  to 
the  dark  events  which  were  about  to  be  disclosed  to 
the  public  view. 

The  narrative    of  Rama's  interview    with   the 
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MaMraia  and  Kaikeyl  may  now  be  related  as  fol-  histoey  of 

•*  J  J  INDIA. 

lows : —  p^BT  IV. 


While  the  whole  multitude,  filled  with  joy,  were  waiting  Soenea  within 
without  the  palace,  Bdma  beheld  his  wretched  father  sitting 
with  Kaikeyi  on  an  elegant  couch,  his  countenance  withered 
up  with  sorrow.     Then  Edma  humbly  bowed  at  the  feet  of 
his  father,  and  at  the  feet  of  Kaikeyi :    and  the  eyes  of  the  Humiliation 

.  .  ■i^d  sorrow  of 

Maharaja  were  overflowing  with  tears,  and  he  could  only  theM^&r«jaon 
exclaim : — ^'  0  Kama  !  "  Rama,  seeing  his  father's  coun- 
tenance filled  with  tears,  was  seized  with  fear  as  though  his 
feet  had  touched  a  serpent ;  for  Dasaratha  was  convulsed 
with  grief,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  during  a  storm,  or  like 
the  sun  during  an  eclipse,  or  like  a  sage  who  has  told  a 
falsehood.  And  Bama  bowed  to  Kaikeyi,  and  said  : — ''  0 
mother,  tell  me  how  I  have  ofiended  the  Mahdraja !  *'  Then 
Kaikeyi,  void  of  shame,  and  relentless  as  a  tigress,  re-  Kaikeyi  informs 
plied  : — '^  The  Mahdraja  is  not  angry,  0  Kama,  nor  is  he  promise  made 

in  distress  :  but  he  has  something  on  his  mind  which  he  nja.  and  of  iier 

•        "I  r  n         /»  1       •    •  own  two  re- 

forbears  to  mention  through  fear  of  you,  but  it  is  necessary  quests  in 

that  you  should  know  it :  The  Maharaja  has  made  me  two 
solemn  promises,  and  confirmed  them  by  oath,  but  he  now 
repents,  like  one  of  low  caste :  In  former  times,  when  I 
preserved  his  life  in  the  war  between  the  gods  and  demons, 
he  offered  me  two  boons,  and  swore  to  perform  them ;  and  I 
have  now  requested  that  my  son  Bharata  may  be  installed 
as  coadjutor  with  the  Maharaja,  and  that  you  may  be  sent 
into  exile  in  the  wilderness  of  Dandaka  for  fourteen  years  : 
If,  therefore,  you  desire  that  your  father  should  act  accord- 
ing to  his  oath,  you  will  go  out  of  the  city  this  day,  and 
return  not  for  fourteen  years,  and  you  will  permit  Bharata 
to  govern  the  Raj/' 

At  this  merciless  speech,  the  Maharaja  was  pierced  with 
grief,  but  the  words  of  Kaikeyi  had  no  effect  upon  Rama ;  BAma's  prompt 
they  fell  upon  his  mind  like  sparks  of  fire  upon  the  ocean  acquiescence, 
waves,  and  he  felt  no  kind  of  sorrow,  but  replied  : — ^'  Be  it 
so !     I  will  depart  into  the  forest  that  the  Maharaja  may 
fulfil  the  promise  which  he  has  made  :  But  wherefore  is  he 
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INDIA.      Mahdraja  may  command,  that  I  will  cheerfully  perfomi 


Let  messengers  on   swift  horses  be  despatched  to  bring* 

Bharata  from  the  city  of  Girivraja,  and  I  will  hasten  to  the 
forest  of  Dandaka,  and  abide  there  fourteen  years.'*    And 

Kaikeytinrists   Kaikcyi  Said  : — "  So  let  it  be :  Let  not  your  father's  shame 

on  hid  imme-  a*     ±.  vjt  j.»  txi        ^  j_'i 

diate  depart-  anect  you,  but  depart  immediately,  tor  until  you  are  g'one 
out  of  the  city  your  father  will  neither  bathe  nor  eat/' 
Thus  urged  on  by  Kaikeyi,  as  a  horse  is  urged  on  by  a  whip, 
B^ma  replied  to  her  thus  : — ^^  I  obey  the  will  of  the  Maha- 

B&msobeyg.  raja,  for  there  is  no  act  of  virtue  greater  than  that  of  obey- 
ing the  command  of  a  father  and  fulfilling  his  engagements  : 
Bear  with  me  whilst  I  take  leave  of  my  mother  Kausalyd, 
and  console  my  wife  Sitd,  and  then  I  will  this  day  depart  to 

BAma'B  perfect  the   wildemess  of  Dandaka.^'      With  these  words  Rama 

pMsious.  bowed  at  the  feet  of  his  father,  who  was  lying  senseless  from 

grief,  and  he  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  Kaikeyi,  and 
went  out  from  the  inner  apartments,  followed  by  Laksh- 
mana  and  all  his  friends.  All  excepting  Bama  were  bathed 
in  tears,  but  not  even  the  loss  of  the  Raj,  or  the  prospect 
of  weary  exile,  could  affect  the  dignity  of  Rama,  any  more 
than  the  taking  out  of  a  pot  of  water  can  lessen  the  ocean, 
or  pouring  in  a  pot  can  increase  it.  Withdrawing  his  eyes 
from  all  the  preparations  for  his  installation  and  the  insignia 
of  royalty,  he  manifested  neither  the  slightest  change  of 
countenance  nor  sign  of  sorrow. 

Review  of  the  The  oxilv  poiiit  woithv  of  special  notice  in  the 

tive.  foregoing  narrative  is  the  stress  laid  upon  the  stoicisni 

Self-control  of   of  R^^ma,  or  rather  upon  the  perfect  control  which 
he  maintained  over  his  passions,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  cup  of  happiness  was  dashed  from  his  lips, 
strew  laid  upon  and  ho  was  condemned  to  hopeless  exile.     The  ex- 

the  virtue  by  ,  •     -i  i  i        tt»      if      • 

HtadS.  *^^*  *^  which  this  virtue  is  carried  by  the  Hindus  is 
perfectly  marvellous.  The  news  of  sudden  and  dire 
calamity  will  be  received  with  a  composure  and 
dignity,  which  no  one  but  an  Asiatic  could  display ; 
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and  which  arises  partly  from  a  belief  in  the  inevit-  histoey  op 
able  and  irresLstible  decrees  of  fate,  and  partly  from     PijiT  if. 
a  careful  training  in  the  habit  of  self-command. 

The  next  scene,  namely,  Rdma's  interview  with  spd^BAma'sin- 

'  .  terviewwith 

his  mother,  is  even  more  touching,  and  may  be  re- ^  "*®'**®'* 
lated  as  follows  : — 


-^  When  Brdma  left  the  presence  of  the  Mahdraia  and  Kai-  Proceeds  to  the 
keyi,  he  proceeded  towards  the  apartments  of  his  mother  mother. 
Xausalyd.    And  as  he  passed  the  first  apartment,  the  ancient 
men   standing  at  the  door  cried  out : — ^'  May  he  conquer 
gloriously/'     And  as  he  passed  the  second  apartment,  he 
saw  the   Brdhmans,  deeply  versed  in  the  Vedas,  and  he 
bowed  to  them.     Then  as  he  went  to  the  third  apartment  he 
saw  the  maid- servants,  and  children,  and  matrons,  and  those 
expert  at  keeping  the  door ;  and  the  women,  full  of  joy, 
rushed  off  to  carry  to  Kausalyd  the  news  of  her  son's  ap- 
proach.    Now  all  that  night  the  Rani  Kausalyd  had  been  en-  KmwtaiyA;8  wor- 
gaged  in  religious  mortification,  and  in  the  morning  she  was  in  fiehaif  of  her 
paying  divine  honours  to  Vishnu.     Desirous  of  propitiating 
the  bright  god  in  favour  of  her  son  Bdma,  she  had  clothed 
herself  in  silk,  and  performed  all  the  ceremonies  of  thanks- 
giving and  joy,  and  offered  up  the  burnt-offerings,  after  they 
had  been  duly  consecrated  by  mantras  from  the  sacred  Vedas. 
"When  Edma  entered  the  elegant  apartment  of  his  mother,  he  BAma  fluda  her 
beheld  her  fanning  the  fire  of  the  sacrifice,  and  he  saw  all  Bacrifldng? 
that  she  had  prepared  for  the  service  of  the  gods  ;  the  curds, 
the  rice,  the  ghee,  the  sweetmeats,  the  parched  grain,  the 
white  garlands,  the  boiled  thick  milk,  the  sacrificial  wood, 
and  the  jars  of  holy  water.     The  pious  Kausalyd  had  rolled 
up  her  silk  garment  like  a  rope,  and  thrown  it  over  her  left 
shoulder,  and  drawn  it  loosely  under  her  right  arm ;  and  she 
was  weary  with  religious  observances  and  internal  abstrac- 
tion of  mind,  but  still  eager  to  propitiate  the  gods.     Seeing  Herjoyatsee- 
her  son  Rdma,  she  arose  full  of  pleasure,  and  as  he  bowed  to  "* 
her  feet  she  embraced  him,  and  kissed  him,  and  said : — 
'^  May  you  attain  the  age,  the  renown,  and  the  virtue  of  the 
royal  sages  of  old,  and  the  merit  worthy  of  your  race  :  0 
VOL.  ir.  8 


•      • 
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HI8TOBT  ov  B4ma^  your  father  the  Mahdraja^  faithful  to  his  word^  will 

PART^fv.     *'^^  ^*y  iiistall  you  into  the  office  of  coadjutor  in  the  Raj." 

B&aia  informi  Then  Rama^  with  joined  hands^  bowed  to  his  mother, 

hlleSSSni*'     8.nd   said: — *'0  mother,   are   you   unacquainted   with  this 

^^^  heavy  calamity  now  impending,  which  threatens  sorrow  to 

Sitk  and  Lakshmana  ?     It  is  Bharata  whom  the  Mahdraja 

will  install  as  his  coadjutor,  and  as  for  me,  I  am  to  go  into 

exile  for  fourteen  years,  and  dwell  in  the  wilderness  of  Dan- 

daka,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  Ydnaprastha,  and  live 

on  fruits  and  roots/' 

Terrible  grief  of        When  the  Rani  heard  these  terrible  words  she  fell  down 

]ukuiialy&. 

to  the  earth,  like  the  bough  of  a  saul  tree  lopped  by  the  axe 

of  the  forester,  or  like  a  god  who  had  fallen  from  heaven  ; 

and  Rdma  raised  her  up,  and  gently  stroked  her  with  his 

hand.  At  length,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  she  spoke  as  follows : 

u^J^u^ns.    — "  0  ™y  son  !     0  Rama !    If  you  had  never  been  bom  I 

should  have  been  saved  this  bitter  sorrow :  A  barren  woman 

has  only  the  grief  of  being  childless,  and  knows  not  what  it 

is  to  lose  a  son  :  0  Rama,  I  am  the  chief  Rdni,  yet  whilst 

you  are  here  I  have  been  supplanted,  and  now  what  shall  I 

have  to  suflfer  when  you  are  gone  ?     My  death  must  be  the 

consequence :  Disliked  and  neglected  by  my  husband,  I  am 

already  contemned  by  the  servants  of  Kaikeyl ;  and  now 

those  who  serve  me  will  see  the  son  of  Kaikeyi  installed  in 

the  Raj,  and  will  not  vouchsafe  me  a  word :  O  my  son,  how 

shall  I,  thus  deeply  afflicted,  be  able  to  behold  the  face  of  the 

wrathful  Kaikeyi  ?    Seventeen  years,  O  Rdma,  have  I  passed 

since  your  birth,  hoping  that  my  sorrows  would  one  day 

end :  0  Rama,  I  am  worn  with  age,  and  'I  cannot  sustain 

the  loss  of  you,  nor  the  persecution  of  my  rivals  :  You,  too, 

doomed  to  hunger  and  fatigue,  are  now  sunk  in  misery  with 

wretched  me :  Surely  my  heart  is  as  hai:d  as  a  rock,  since  it 

has  not  burst  ere  now  like  the  banks  of  a  river  in  the  rainy 

season  :  There  must  be  no  room  in  the  mansions  of  Yama^ 

or  death  would  have  seized  upon  me  this  day,  like  a  lion 

springing  upon  a  trembling  doe :    What  is  life  to  me  ?  The 

sacrifice  performed  for  obtaining  a  son  has  been  to  me  like 

seed  sown  upon  a  barren  land  :  K  you  go  into  the  wilderness 
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I  will  follow  you,  like  a  feeble  cow  following  her  calf :  But,  bistoey  of 
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O  Kama,  it  is  not  pleasing  to  me  that  you  should  forego  the       ^ndia. 


Raj  and  go  into  the  jungle :  The  Mahdraja  is  subject  to  the 

words  of  a  woman,  and  has  become  the  slave  of  Kaikeyl :  SiaTt^SS!^ 

You,  O  Bdma,  have  committed  no  fault  that  you  should  be  MahlrS*^  ^ 

driven  into  exile ;  and  what  son  who  remembers  the  duties 

of  a  ruler,  would  regard  a  sovereign  who  has  sunk  into  his 

second  childhood  ?     O  Bama,  before  this  matter  is  noised 

abroad,  do  yon  assume  the  management  of  affairs !     Who 

will  oppose  you  ?    If,  urged  by  Kaikeyi,  your  father  should 

appear  hostile,  do  you  slay  him  without  remorse ;  enslaved 

by  Kaikeyi  he  has  sunk  into  childhood,  and  rendered  his  old 

age  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  men.'' 

Lakshmana  then  said : — "  0  mother,  your  words  are  per-  iAksiim»n» 

'  "^  ^  ^         seconds  th« 

fectly  just :  You  have  spoken  what  is  in  my  mind :  I  long  to  gj^l,^ 
see  Rama  upon  the  throne,  and  should  any  one  come  to  op- 
pose him,  I  swear  by  you  and  my  weapons  that  he  should 
soon  behold  the  mansions  of  Yama  :  So  long  as  I,  who  am 
the  servant  of  Kdma,  am  here,  who  will  dare  to  give  the  Eaj 
to  any  one  else  ? '' 

A^en  Kausalyd  heard  these  words,  she  rejoiced  greatly,  Kausaiy*  win 
and  thus  addressed  Rama : — "  0  son,  you  have  heard  the 
words  of  your  brother :  If  you  approve,  do  that  which  lies 
before  you:  It  does  not  become  you  to  depart  hence  at  the 
unjust  words  of  my  rival,  and  to  leave  me  a  prey  to  grief: 
If  you  desire  to  act  rightly  hearken  unto  me  !  If  the  Mahd- 
raja  is  entitled  to  your  respect  and  obedience,  I  am,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sastras,  entitled  to  even  more ;  and  I  command 
you  not  to  retire  to  the  forest :  If  you  leave  me  I  will  refuse 
all  food,  and  you  will  sink  into  hell.'' 

Rama  then  spoke  thus  to  his  mother  : — "  I  cannot  trans-  ?*™*  refiiw«*«to 
gress  my  father's  commands ;  and  therefore  I  entreat  your  Jjjj^^*  ^^' 
permission  to  depart  to  the  forest :  No  one  is  degraded  by 
obedience  to  the  command  of  a  father."  Rdma  then  said  to 
Lakshmana : — ^^  0  my  brother,  the  distress  of  my  mother  is 
immeasurable,  but  truth  is  founded  on  virtue,  and  virtue 
consists  in  obedience  to  a  father  :  Having  engaged  to  obey 
my  father,  I  cannot  render  my  promise  void." 
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BISTORT  OF        The  wretched  Kausalya  still  implored  her  son  to  remain, 

INDIA. 
Paet  IV. 


INDIA.       ^^  ^Yq^  permit  her  to  accompany  him ;  but  Sama  would  not. 


and   said   to    her : — "  The   authority  of  the    Mahdraja    is 
inUKausaiyjt3  superior  to  all  other  considerations:   He  is  your  husband. 


ReAiites  to  per 
mit  Kausal 
accompany 


and  he  is  to  you  as  a  deity ;  and  how  can  you  condemnyour- 
self  to  become  a  widow  whilst  your  husband  is  still  alive  ?  ^^ 
Refbses  to        He  then  took  his  leave,  sayincr : — ^*  Bharata  incurs  no  blame 

blame  hia  .  . 

«>«»»e^  by  accepting  the  Baj,  nor  Kaikeyi  by  accepting  the  favour 

from  the  Mahdraja,  nor  Dasaratha  by  giving  the  Raj  to 
Bharata  rather  than  break  his  word."  But  the  words  of 
Ba.ma  could  not  remove  the  heavy  grief  of  KausalyA ;  for 
she  loved  her  son  very  much,  and  she  feared  that  when  he 
was  gone  her  wicked  rival  Kaikeyi  would  heap  insults  upon 
her ;  and  her  heart  was  much  oppressed,  and  she  could  only 
pray  for  the  welfare  of  Rama,  and  engage  in  religious  rites 
in  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  gods. 

Eeviewofthe  The  foiegoing  narrative  furnishes  a  perfect  pie- 

«»tive.  ture  of  a  Hindii  mother  vsrhose  whole  soul  is  bound 

Perfect  picture  •       .1  11  i*/*!  i-r  1 

of  aHindti    ^  up  iH  tho  well-bemff  of  her  son.     Her  prayers  and 

mother  propiti-      *      ^  ^  ^  • 

iS'b&SfS^her  sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  behalf  of  Rdma,  are  precisely 
**"•  such  as  Hindu  matrons  in  the  present  day  would 

ofler  up  on  similar  occasions.  But  with  her  the  bitter 
disappointment  was  overwhelming,  and  she  was 
wholly  unable  to  exercise  that  self-control  which  had 
Desperate  cba-  bccn  SO  nobly  displayed  by  Rdma.  In  the  agony 
tto^to^'S^'  of  her  sorrow  she  suggested  disobedience,  rebellion, 
and  parricide ;  to  which,  however,  Rdma  turned  a 
deaf  ear ;  although  the  bare  fact  of  her  making  such 
propositions  would  seem  to  indicate  that  such  revolu- 
tions were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  courts  of 
Hindii  Rajas.  Next  Kausalyd  prayed  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  accompany  Rdma  into  the 
jungle,  and  thus  escape  from  the  contempt  of  the 
palace  slave  girls,  and  the  exultant  face  of  her  de- 
tested rival.      But  Rdma  still  refused,  failing  not  to 
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remind  her  in  Brahmanical  language  of  the  duty  histoey  of 
which  she  owed  to  her  husband,  who  was  to  her  as     p^^t  iv. 
a  deity.     Lastly,  in  a  noble  spirit  of  filial  obedience,  Nowe  spirit  of 
he  absolved  his  brother,  his  step-mother,  and  his  S^'toanwre'" 
father  from  all  blame  in  the  cruel  measure  which  de-  hi*  pailSta. 
prived  him  of  a  throne  and  condemned  him  to  a 
lengthened  period  of  exile. 

The   next  scene,  comprising  Rdma^s  interview  ft^».i"»»»'fi»- 

,  *^  ,         terview  with 

with  his  young  wife,  forms  another  of  those  beautiful  ®'^ 
pictures  of  a  wife's  love  and  devotion,  which  are  so 
frequent  in  Hindii  poetry.  The  story  is  as  follows  :— 

When  Edma  had  taken  leave  of  his  mother,  he  departed  »fim»pro<H»cd8 

^  ^  to  take  leave  of 

out  of  tlie  palace,  aud  proceeded  to  his  own  house.  Mean-  s^**- 
while,  the  beautiful  Sit&,  not  knowing  what  had  occurred,  and 
rejoicing  in  her  husband's  coming  installation,  was  standing 
in  her  own  apartment  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door,  anxious 
for  the  return  of  her  lord.  When  Kdma,  with  saddened 
countenance  and  drooping  head,  beheld  his  beautiful  wife, 
dearer  than  life,  modest  and  adorned  with  humility,  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  his  sorrow.  Seeing  that  Bdma  was  sor-  SitA'«  loving 
rowful,  Sit&  was  anxious,  and  asked  him  the  reason  of  his 
melancholy  in  these  words  : — ^'  Why  is  it,  0  Rdma,  that  you 
are  not  as  yet  installed,  or  is  it  that  the  moon  has  not  yet 
entered  the  mansion  of  Pushyd  ?  Why  have  you  not  the 
royal  umbrella  over  your  head,  and  why  are  you  not  fanned 
by  the  chamara  ?  Why  do  not  the  bards  repeat  your  praises, 
and  why  are  you  not  attended  by  your  servants,  and  priests, 
and  counsellors  ?  Why  do  I  not  see  any  signs  of  your  in- 
stallation ?  Let  me  know  all  and  be  reheved  from  my 
suspense  ! '' 

At  these  words  of  Sitd,  Rama  told  her  of  the  two  promises  gAma  informs 

,  *■  his  wife  of  his 

which  Dasaratha  had  made   to  Kaikeyi,  and  how  Bharata  coming  exUe. 
was  to  be  installed  in  his  room,  and  he  himself  was  doomed 
to  fourteen  years'  exile  in  the  jungle.     And  R&ma  said : — 
"  The  Maharaja  has  appointed  Bharata  to  be  his  perpetual 
coadjutor  in  the  Raj  ;  and  he  is  therefore  to  be  honoured  by 


/      / 
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HISTORY  OP  you :  By  the  command  of  my  venerable  father  I  go  this  day 

Part  IV.     ^^  *^®  forest  j  it  will  become  you  therefore  to  devote  yonr- 

— ; — ~ self  to  vows,  and  fastings,  and  acts  of  devotion :  My  aged 

Desires  hsBP  to  T»i«i»"i  i  i»i 

remain  Mid       mother,  wasted  with  gnef,  demands  your  respectful  atten- 
to  religion  snd    tiou ;  my  other  mothers  must  also  be  duly  honoured  by  yea 
her  mothers,     according  to  their  rank ;  and  my  two  brothers,  Bharata  and 
Satmghna,  should  be  constantly  regarded  by  you  as  your 
own  brothers  or  sons :  O  beloved  one,  T  must  depart  to  the 
great  forest,  and  do  you  remain  here  obedient  to  the  com- 
mands of  Baja  Bharata,  and  never  praise  me  in  the  presence 
of  Bharata,  for  a  Raja  cannot  endure  to  hear  the  praises  of 
any  one  beside  himself.'' 
8it&  replies  that        Sitd,  angiy  but  yet  humble,  replied  as  follows: — '' O 
oomrany  him,    Rdma,  what  words  are  these  ?     A  wife  must  share  the  for- 
rfMun  with  him  tunes  of  her  husband ;  and  if  you  this  day  depart  to  the 
forest,  I  must  precede  you  and  smooth  the  thorns :  Wherever 
the  husband  may  be,  the  wife  must  dwell  in  the  shadow  of 
his  foot :  I  shall  live  in  the  jungle  with  as  much  ease  as  in 
my  father's  house,  and  shall  enjoy  happiness  with  you  in  the 
honey- scented  wood :  I  have  no  fear,  and  I  long  to  roam  in 
the  forest  with  you,  and  view  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the 
flowers  and  water-birds  :  I  will  be  no  burden  to  you,  but  if 
you  leave  me  I  will  die." 
BAmarecount^i         Then  Rama,  wishing  to  turn  the  mind  of  his  wife  from 
siiffmngsS      going  with  him  into  the  forest,  spoke  to  her  as  follows  :— 
0    0.        «Q  gj^^^  |.jjg  forest  is  not  always  pleasant,  but  I  know  that 
it  is  always  dangerous :  You  are  very  delicate,  and  the  be- 
Hot  sun.  loved  daughter  of  a  Raja :  You  have  never  been  in  the  sun 
out  of  your  own  room ;  how  then  can  you  brave  the  dangers 
of  the  wilderness  ?    You  are  surrounded  and  attended  every 
No  servants,      day  by  your  maids ;  how  then  can  you  go  out  into  the  jungle 
without  a  servant  near  you  ?     Your  feet  are  as  delicate  as 
stones  and        the  petals  of  the  lily,  and  the  pebbles  and  the  briars  will 
afflict  you  grievously :  You  are  like  butter  which  will  be 
melted  away  by  the  sun  at  noonday  :  You  will  have  to  cross 
8<*rpent«.  crooo-  many  rivers,  in  which  there  are  serpents,^and  ^crocodiles, 

dilcs.  and  -iii  rm  •  n     t        f  11  i"-!. 

sharks.  and  sharks  :   ine  roanng  of  the  lions  and  the  thundering  of 

Wild  beasta.      the  cataracts  are  terrible  to  hear :  The  roads  are  infested 
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with  wild  elephants  and  filled  with  thorns ;  and  the  jungle  is  history  of 
covered  with  rank  weeds  in  which  venomous  snakes  lie  con-     J^^^^l 

Past  IV. 


cealed^  so  deadly  that  their  breath  alone  will  kill  a  man : 
Sometimes  you  wiU  have  to  subsist  upon  grass  seed ;  some-  ^"^'^ 
times  upon  bitter  roots  and  fruits ;  and  sometimes  you  will 
not  find  even  these  things^  and  will  have  to  fast  many  days : 
At  times  you  will  be  athirst,  and  there  will  be  no  water : 
For  garments^  you  will  have  to  wear  the  bark  of  trees,  or  Coarse  gar- 
the  skin  of  the  antelope ;  and  at  night  you  will  have  to  sleep 
upon  grass,  or  upon  the  bare  earth  :  Reptiles,  mosquitoes,  Mosquitoes  and 
flies,  scorpions,  and  fierce  birds,  will  bite  and  sting  you,  and  ^^'T'*®'"^ 
afflict  you  in  your  sleep  :  Fearful  Rdkshasas  infest  the  wil-  R4fahfwan, 
demess,  and  will  eat  up  a  whole  man  at  a  single  meal :  Your 
beautiful  locks  of  hair  will  become  a  tangled  mass,  and  will 
lose  their  colour  from  want  of  oil :  Besides  all  this  sufiering  soutude. 
you  will  be  without  friends ;  and  how  can  this  be  endured  by 
a  woman  ?    It  is  my  knowledge  of  all  that  you  will  have  to 
suffer  that  prevents  my  taking  you  with  me :  Exposure  to  Expomre. 
the  heat,  cold,  and  wind  renders  the  frame  lean  and  ema- 
ciated :  What  enjoyment  then  can  you  experience  in  the 
forest,  whilst  I  shall  be  filled  with  distress  at  the  sight  of 
your  afflictions  ?  You  are  dearer  to  me  tlian  my  own  Kfci 
and  I  cannot  consent  to  your  sufiering  pain  on  my  account ; 
so  take  my  advice  and  remain  at  my  house  :  Though  I  may  raidii  deairw 
be  travelling  in  distant  parts,  yet  still  you  shall  always  be  L^i^g^Aat 
present  in  my  thoughts ;  and  though  separated  in  our  eyes  inSSae'theL" 
we  shall  never  be  separated  in  our  hearts :  Moreover,  separa-     ®*^'*^"* 
tion  often  increases  afiection,  and  he  alone  can  perfectly  en- 
joy the  felicity  of  connubial  love,  who  knows  what  it  is  to 
have  been  separated  from  his  wife  :  So  bear  all  these  things 
in  your  mind,  and  relinquish  your  plan  of  accompanying  me, 
and  do  you  determine  to  remain  here." 

Hearing  the  words  of  B&ma,  Sltd  was  greatly  distressed,  sit4  replies  that 
and  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  she  replied  in  a  low  evu  wm  become 
tone  thus  : — "  0  B^ma,  I  am  fully  aware   of  all  the  evil 
things  that  have  been  described  by  you,  but  in  your  pre- 
sence all  that  is  evil  will  be  turned  into  good :  The  fierce 
animals  of  the  jungle,  the  elephants,  the  lions,  the  tigers, 
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Implores  Rima 
to  permit  her 
toaooompauj 


R&ma  BtUl  un- 
willing. 


Wrath  of  Siti. 


Taunts  BAma. 


Checks  herself 
and  weeps 
bitterly. 


and  all  the  beasts  of  prey  will  fly  away  when  they  behold 
you  :  The  grass  and  the  seeds,  the  roots  and  the  fruits,  will 
in  your  presence  be  more  delightful  than  amrita ;  and  if  I 
should  fail  to  procure  these  things  for  food,  I  can  never  be 
deprived  of  the  amrita  of  your  words :  As  for  gai*ments  of 
bark  and  antelope's  skin,  I  am  not  sorry  to  wear  them,  for 
the  goddess  Pdrvati  wore  them  for  the  sake  of  her  husband 
Siva  :  Sleeping  with  you  upon  a  bed  of  grass  will  give  me 
more  delight  than  sleeping  by  myself  upon  a  bed  of  the 
softest  down :  Without  you  my  life  is  not  worth  preserving, 
but  with  you  not  even  Indra  could  terrify  me :  O  my  lord, 
by  following  my  husband  through  affection,  I  shall  be  fault- 
less, for  the  husband  is  the  chief  deity  of  the  wife :  It  is 
written  in  the  Vedas  that  the  "woman  who  always  attends 
upon  her  husband,  and  follows  him  like  a  shadow  in  this 
life,  will  in  like  manner  follow  him  in  the  world  of  spirits  : 
It  becomes  you,  therefore,  0  Rdma,  to  take  me  with  you 
that  I  may  share  in  your  pleasures  and  in  your  pains,  for  the 
desert  with  all  its  evils  are  far  better  in  my  sight  than  all 
the  pleasures  of  this  palace  without  you/' 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties  of  Sit&,  Rdma  was 
unwilling  that  she  should  go  into  the  wilderness  ;  and,  be- 
holding her  weeping,  he  bowed  down  his  head,  and  fell  into 
a  deep  meditation.  And  Sitd  saw  that  he  was  sad,  and  that 
he  was  not  inclined  that  she  should  go  with  him  ;  and  her 
face  reddened  with  anger,  and  the  tears  fell  from  her  eyes 
like  honey  from  the  red  lotos,  and  she  said  : — ''  Shame  on 
my  father  who  gave  me  to  a  husband  who  has  no  spirit  within 
him  !  Those  who  say  that  Rdma  is  brave,  courageous,  and 
strong,  speak  falsely  :  He  has  no  power  to  protect  his  wife  ; 
and  surely  the  Mahdraja  has  acted  wisely  in  not  giving  him 
the  Raj  :  Having  once  married  me  he  now  wishes  to  give  me 
away ;  and  to  whom  am  I  to  go,  and  where  am  I  to  remain 
for  fourteen  years  ?  "  Then  she  suddenly  checked  herself, 
and  repented  the  harshness  of  her  words,  and  said  : — "  1 
have  never  given  you  any  cause  for  offence,  but  if  I  have 
done  anything  wrong  I  pray  you  to  forgive  me :  I  can  bear 
anything  but  separation  from  you  :  I  entreat  you  to  take  me 
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"with  you :  Do  not  disappoint  me,   0  Rama  I  ^^     So  saying,  msTORT  ov 
she  fell  at  the'  feet  of  her  husband,  and  wept  very  bitterly.        p^t  nr. 


At  these  words,  Bdma  could  no  longer  shut  his  ears  to 


B&ma  yields  to 

the  prayer  of  Sitd.  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  wiped  w*  ^/fe'«  «»• 
away  her  tears,  and  spoke  to  her  in  a  mild  voice  thus : — 
'*  Why,  my  beloved,  do  you  blame  me  without  understand- 
ing me  ?  My  heart's  desire  is  always  to  remain  with  you, 
and  I  would  not  care  to  attain  the  exalted  position  of  Brahma 
should  I  be  without  you:  But  when  I  thought  over  the 
perils  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  delicacy  of  your  frame,  I 
desired  for  your  own  sake  to  prevent  you  from  accompanying 
me  :  Now  1  am  satisfied  that  you  are  determined  at  heart  to 
go  with  me,  and  therefore  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  leave 
you  behind :  Go  you,  therefore,  and  take  leave  of  all  your  su- 
periors, and  of  your  mothers-in-law,  and  throw  oflf  all  your 
ornaments,  and  present  them  to  the  Brdhmans,  and  to  those 
who  may  be  in  need/' 

Then  Sitd  was  filled  with  joy,  and  did  as  she  was  com-  sitA'sjoy. 
manded  by  B^ma.     And  Lakshmana  approached  his  brother  LakshmanA 
and  entreated  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  accompany  Sooompany 
them  into  the  wilderness,  and  Edma  gave  him  leave.     Then 
Bama  and  Sita  gfave  all  their  iewels  and  efoods  to  the  Br&h-  lUmaandSUA 

^  J  ©  pve  all  their 

mans  of  their  household,  and  to  other  Br&hmans,  and  to  jewels  and  gooda 
their  own  servants,  and  to  all  the  needy  who  came  from  afar  »««  and  the  . 

'  •'  ^    needy. 

to  receive  presents  from  Bdma ;  and  then  they  took  off  their 
shoes,  after  the  manner  of  devotees,  and  went  with  bare  feet 
to  the  palace  of  the  Mahdraja  to  take  their  leave  of  Da- 
saratha. 

The  foreffoino:  dialogue  is  almost  too  beautiful  for  Remarks  on 

.^.    .  mi         1    T       /^       .  1        ./.  .1  1     SltA's  love  for 

criticism.  The  delicate  gui-wiie  not  only  compels  ^^^^ 
her  reluctant  husband  to  take  her  with  him  into  the 
jungle,  but  even  pictures  the  delights  of  jungle-life ; 
although,  to'one  bred  in  the  luxuries  and  seclusion  of 
a  zenana,  such  a  life  must  have  presented  a  thousand 
terrors. 

•K^  n  tt  -It  i/»  ^^        '    •         rt^^^*  Farewell 

JSext  follows  the  last  scene,  the  farewell  visit  of  jjj"^  ^J^ Jf^*, 
Rdma,  SftA,  and  Lakshmana  to  take  leave  of  the  SS^ 


Sit&,  and  Uksh- 
the 
a. 


/      / 
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HISTORY  Off  Mahdxaja-  According  to  European  ideas,  sucli  a  visit 
pabt  IV.  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances;  and  yet  it  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  Hindii  ideas  of  the  respect  due  to  a  parent  and 
a  superior,  even  in  such  a  time  of  trial.  The  story 
proceeds  as  follows : — 

profotiTid  for-  Meantime  the  rumour  spread  throughout  the   city  of 

pie  of  A.?odh7&  Ayodhyd,  that  Bdma^  and  his  wife  Sita,  and  his  brother 

BAn».  Lakshmana  were  to  be  sent  out  as  exiles  into  the  wilderness 

of  Dandaka ;  and  all  the  people  were  thunderstruck  at  the 

tidings,  for  they  had  been  expecting  to  see  the  installation 

of  Rdma;  and  all  of  them  were  grieved  to  the  heart,  and 

became  so  senseless,  that  though  they  had  eyes  they  could 

not  see,  and  though  they  had  ears  they  could  not  hear. 

And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  crowded  around  the 

gate-way  of  the  palace ;  and  even  the  women  came  out  from 

their  inner   apartments,   and    sacrificed  their   shame   and 

R&nM,  SitA  and  modesty,  and  stood  round  the  palace  gate-way.     Presently 

walk  barefooted  the  two  Princes,  and  the  wife  of  Rdma,  were  seen  walkinff 

with  bare  feet  towards  the  palace  of  the  Maharaja;  Rama 

walking  first,  and  Sitd  close  behind  him,  while  Lakshmana 

brought  up  the  rear.     At  this  sight  the  whole  multitude 

were  filled  with  grief,  and  bitterly  reproached  the  Mahdraja. 

The  people  re-    Some  Said  that  he  was  an  old  hollow  tree,  which  had  erener- 

Kroium  the  ^ 

[aii&raja.         ated  the  fire   which   was  destroying  a  blooming  garden. 

Others  cried  out  that  he  was  possessed  by  demons,  saying  : 

— ''  Unless   the   Mahdraja  were  possessed  by  demons  he 

could  not  have  sent  his  son  into  exile ;  since  no  father  is 

capable  of  sending  away  his  son,  even  if  that  son  were  fall 

Contemplate      of  faults,  whilst  Bdma  is  full  of  every  kind  of  virtue/'    Some 

accompanying 

RAma  Into  the  of  the  people  thought  of  accompanying  R^a  into  the 
jungle,  taking  with  them  their  wives  and  families,  and 
leaving  Dasaratha,  and  his  wife  Kaikeyi,  and  his  son  Bharata 

^^^  to  rule  the  desert  city  of  Ayodhyd.  Others  said : — "  Why 
do  you  blame  the  Mahdraja,  when  it  is  Kaikeyi  who  is  the 
root  of  all  this  evil  ?  She  persuaded  the  Maharaja  by  sweet 
and  coaxing  words  to  send  Rama  away,  and  to  give  the  Raj 
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to  Bharata :  Perchance  Bharata  is  in  the  plot^  and  therefore  history  of 
remains  in  the  city  of  his  mother's  father  out  of  shame :  If    pi^^^. 

he  felt  so  strong  a  desire  to  rule  the  Raj,  he  should  have 

asked  Bama  for  it ;  and  then  he  would  have  obtained  the 
Baj  without  any  misfortune  befalling  R4ma." 

Whilst  the  people  were  thus  lamenting,  Rdma  approached  Scene  in  the 
the  apartments  of  the  Mah&raja,  and  heard  the  lamenta- Mah&rajasum- 
tions   of  his   father^    and  the  imprecations  which  he  con-  women  to  be 

T.  ,  .i-i-Tj-'i/  Ai  1    present  »k  hi* 

tmued  to  pour  upon  the  wicked  Kaikeyi.  At  length  pwtingwiUi 
the  chosen  Counsellor  Sumantra  made  known  to  Dasar- 
atha  that  his  son  Bama  stood  at  the  door ;  and  the  Mahd- 
raja  ordered  that  all  his  women  should  be  summoned 
to  that  apartment,  and  that  Bama  should  then  enter  the 
room,  for  he  cared  not  to  be  -alone  when  he  took  leave 
of  his  son.  Then  all  the  women  advanced  with  a  slow 
pace  into  that  room,  and  their  eyes  were  red  with  weeping, 
and  £[ausalyd  was  in  the  midst  of  them.  Then  Bdma,  and  Swooning  of  the 
Sit&,  and  Lakshmana  were  conducted  into  the  presence  of  behoiding 
the  Mah&raja ;  and  the  Mahdraja,  surrounded  by  his  wives,  Lakshmana. 
arose  from  his  seat,  and  then  fell  upon  the  ground  in  a 
swoon ;  and  Bama  and  Lakshmana  ran  towards  him  and  em- 
braced him  with  their  arms,  and  placed  him  on  the  royal 
couch ;  whilst  the  cries  of  that  multitude  of  women  filled 
the  palace,  and  mingled  with  the  clanging  of  their  orna- 
ments. Then  Bdma,  with  joined  hands,  said  to  his  father : 
— ^'I  entreat  you,  0  Maharaja,  to  look  with  a  propitious 
eye  upon  me  who  am  ready  to  depart  to  the  wilderness  of 
Dandaka :  Permit  also  Lakshmana  and  Sitd  to  accompany 
me  to  the  forest :  0  fountain  of  honour,  command  us  even 
as  Brahma  commands  his  children.^^ 

The  Maharaja  then  gazed  steadfastly  upon  Bdma,  and  The  MaWraja 
said : — "  0   Bdma,  I   have  been  infatuated  with  Kaikeyi  ^^^  ^**® 
through  the  promises  I  have  given  to  her:  0  Bdma,   set 
aside  my  commandment,  and  become  this  day  the  Baja  of 
Ayodhyd  !  "     Bdma  replied,  with  joined  hands : — ''  My  lord  Rteiareftwes. 
the  Mahdraja  has  yet  a  thousand  years  to  hve  upon  the 
earth,  and  I  will  abide  in  the  forest  without  desiring  the 
Baj  :  When  fourteen  years  have  passed  away  I  shall  have 


/      / 
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HISTORY  OP  completed  my  vow  and  will  again  embrace  your  feet :  Who 
Pi^\v      in  this  earth  will  hereafter  obey  the  commands  of  his  father 


if  I  now  violate  them  ?  "     Then  the  distressed  Mah&raja 
implores  B4ma  said  to  his  alfectionato  son : — "  O  beloved  one,  go  without 
loier.  **  *        haste  in  a  safe  and  good  road,  but  go  not  away  to-day^ : 
The  evening  is  approaching,  and  refreshed  by  the  si^ht  of 
you,  let  me  enjoy  one  good  day  more :  Spend  this  night 
with  your  mother  and  me,  and  to-morrow  do  as  it  pleases 
you  :  O  R&ma,  I  have  been  deceived  by  a  woman,  who  has 
covered  her   evil   designs,  like   a  fire  that  is  covered  bjr 
ashes." 
RAma  urges  R&ma  replied  : — ''To  depart  hence  is  my  only  desire: 

not  deLy."**     1*©*  *'^©  I^*j>  with  its  people  and  wealth,  and  waving  fields 
of  com,  be  given  to  Bharata ;  for  my  resolution  to  embrace 
a  forest-life  cannot  be  shaken :  O  Mah&raja,  let  the  promise 
given  by  you  to  Kaikeyi  be  fulfilled  to  the  very  uttermost ! 
Observing  your  commandment  exactly  as  it  was  delivered^ 
I  will  reside  in  the  forest  for  fourteen  yjears ;  and  I  swear, 
O  Mah&raja,  that  my  only  desire  is  that  your  word  should  be 
fulfilled,  and  your  character  be  cleared  from  every  stain  of 
falsity :  0  my  lord  and  father,  I  cannot  stay  longer,  and  I 
pray  you  to  restrain  your  grief;  it  is  no  affliction  for  me  to 
depart :  Kaikeyi  said  to  me : — "  E&ma,  go  to  the  forest !  '^ 
Seeks  to  console  I  replied  : — "  I  will  go  I  '^     I  will  therefore  keep  my  word  : 
raja,    q  venerable  father,  be  not  distressed  !    We  shall  eujoy  our- 
selves in  the  quiet  forest,  filled  with  gentle  deer,  and  vocal 
with  the  song  of  birds;  and  when  the  fourteen  years  are 
expired  you  shall  behold  us  again,  and  your  promise  will 
have  been  fulfilled/^ 
Intense  grief  of        At   these   words   all  the  wives  of  the  Mah&raja  wept 
ceptiiigKaikeyi  bitterly,  excepting  only  the  remorseless  Kiikeyl ;  and  the 
Chief  Counsellor  Sumantra  wept  in  like  manner.    And  the 
Mah&raja  was  overcome  with  anger,  and  he  moved  about  his 
head,  and  sighed  heavily ;  and  he  began  to  wring  his  hands, 
and  to  grind  his  teeth,  and  his  colour  changed,  and  his 
eyes  reddened  with  rage,  and  he  fell  anew  into  the  depths 
Sumantre  heaps  of  anguish.     Then  Sumantra,  seeing  the  deep  sorrow  of  the 
piwhesupon    Mah&raja,  tried  to  pierce  the  soul  of  Kaikeyi  with  sharp 
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"words   as   terrible   as   thunderbolts,   saying : — ^'You,  who  history  op 

INDIA. 
Pabt  IV. 


liave  abandoned  Dasaratba,  are  the  murderess  of  your  hus-  ^^^' 


band  and  family ;  by  your  vile  deeds  you  have  afficted  him 

wlio  is  invincible  as  Indra,  as  immovable  as  a  mountain, 
and  as  impassable  as  the  sea  :  The  wiU  of  the  husband  ought 
to  prevail  over  the  wife,  far  above  the  gratification  of  her 
children :  Men  succeed  to  a  Raj  according  to  their  seniority, 
and  is  it  your  wish  to  annul  this  law  ?  But  let  your  son 
Bharata  become  the  !Raia,  and  let  him  govern  the  Rai :  TbTeatenB  to 
Where  Rdma  sfoes  we  will  iro :  No  Brdhman  will  remain  in  RAm»  with  aii 

,    ,      ^  ,   °       .  .  the  people  of 

your  dominions :  We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Ayodhyd,  ?°*5^*^*'j2ji 

and  all  the  people  of  the  country  of  Kosala,  will  certainly  uninhabited. 

go  into  the  jungle  with  Rdma :  "W'hat  pleasure  then  will  you 

liave  in  obtaining  a  Raj  which  has  been  abandoned  by  all 

your  friends,  by  all  the  Brdhmans,  and  by  every  good  and 

loyal  subject?     Your  deeds  are  so  heinous  that  I  wonder 

the  earth  does  not  open  at  the  sight  of  your  abominable 

conduct :  Who  but  you  would  fell  a  mango  tree  with  an  axe, 

and  plant  a  tree  of  harsh  and  worthless  berries  in  its  room  ? 

O  Rdni,  obey  the  will  of  your  husband,  and  be  not  obstinate  implores 

in  transgression,  for  a  husband  is  like  the  sovereign  of  the  tract  her  deter- 

gods  :  Let  the  lotos-eyed  Rdma,  the  virtuous,  the  first-born, 

the  generous,  the  energetic,  the  mighty,  be  installed  in  the 

Raj;  for   bear   in  mind,  0  Rdni,  that  if  Rdma  leaves  his 

father  and  goes  into  the  forest,  your  infamy  will  fill  the 

whole  world.^' 

At  these  words   of  Sumantra  the   Rdni   Kaikeyi  was  Kaikwiun- 
neither  moved   nor  distressed,  nor  was  her   countenance 
changed.     So  the  Mahdraja  said  to  Sumantra  : — "  Speedily  The  MahAraja 
order  the  army,  composed  of  four  bands,  and  laden  with  and  treasnrea 

.  ,  to  accompany 

wealth,  to  accompany  Rdma ;  let  beautiful  dancing-girls,  and  ^^^a, 
musicians,  and  rich  merchants  adorn  the  train  of  my  son ; 
let  the  warlike  engines  follow  Rdma,  and  the  citizens  also, 
and  aU  kinds  of  carriages,  with  huntsmen  and  all  who  are 
skilled  in  the  chase :  Whilst  hunting  the  antelopes,  and  the 
elephants,  and  drinking  the  wild  honey,  and  beholding  the 
flowing  rivers,  he  will  speedily  forget  the  Raj :  Let  all  my  store- 
houses of  grain  and  treasure  accompany  Rdma,  so  that  he 
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Pabt  IV.     gov-em  Ayodhyd  until  the  prosperous  Rama  shall  have  ac- 

complished  all  he  desires." 

Kaikeyi  declares        At  these  words  of  the  Mahdraja,  the  R&nl  Kaikeyi  was 

will  not  liccept  greatly  troubled  and  sore  afraid ;  and  she  said  to  Dasaratha: 

— "  My  son  Bharata  will  not  accept  of  a  Eaj  which  has  been 

stripped  of  its  wealth,  and  become  like  wine  which  has  lost 

its   strength/'     Dasaratha  replied :  —  ''0    you    vile    one, 

having  loaded  me  with  a  grievous  burden,  will  you  afflict 

me  whilst  I  am   bearing  it  ?     What  has  become  of  your 

RiSihouid     ^"^rmer  pretended  love  for  Rdma?"     Kaikeyi  said  : — "  It  is 

5Samwdi[*iwd'  ^®®*'  *^^*'  ^®  should  go  into  the  forest,  even  as  one  of  your 

done.  Q^jj  ancestors  sent  out  his  eldest  son  Asamanja."  *     Dasa- 

Tradition  of      ratha  replied  : — "  Asamanja  was  a  wicked  prince ;  he  caught 

^'*™*"^**        the  children  of  the  people  in  the  streets,  and  threw  them 

into  the  river  Sarayil;  but  what  has  Rdma  done  that  he 

should  be  sent  into  exile  ?     O  Rdui,  to  abandon  a  virtuous 

son  would  destroy  the  splendour  of  Indra ;  and  I,  with  all 

the  rest,  will  turn  my  back  upon  the  Raj,  and  pleasure,  and 

wealth,  and  will  follow  Rdma  this  day ;  and  leave  you  with 

your  son  Bharata  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  Raj/' 

Rimarofasesto        Then  the  humble  Rdma  supplicated  Mahdraja  Dasaratha 

in  these  words  : — "  O  Raja  of  Rajas,  what  occasion  have  I 

for  soldiers  or  for  followers,  who  have  abandoned  all  society 

and  enjoyment  to  live  on  the  wild  productions  of  the  forest  ? 

Who,  having  given  away  an  excellent  elephant,  is  desirous 

of  possessing  the  grass  rope  which  binds  it  round  ?     O  lord 

Calls  for  Mur-      of  the  world,  what  occasion  have  I  for  troops  ?  Bring  hither, 

atid  aspadeaud  I  pray  you,  the  raiment  of  bark,  the  spade  wherewith  I  may 

dig  for  the  roots,  and  the  basket  covered  with  leather  in 

which  I  may  carry  them ;  these  are  for  me  who  am  to  reside 

Sobaric*ctotb.  ^o^^toen  years  in  the  jungle/'     Then  Kaikeyi,  devoid  of 

*"*•  shame,  brought  herself  the  dresses  of  bark,  and  said  before 

B&ma  puts  it     all  the  people : — "  Put  them  on  !  "     And  the  mighty  Rdma 

received  the  bark  dress  from  Kaikeyi,  and  threw  off  his 

garment  of  fine  Hnen,  and  all  his  ornaments,  even  the  mar- 

'  This  reference  to  the  cruelty  of  Asamanja  is  remarkable  from  its  being  ono 
of  the  very  few  traditions  which  appear  to  refer  to  the  ancient  Rajas  of  Ayodhy&. 


ou. 
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riage  ring  given  to  him  by  the  father  of  his  wife  Sitd,  and  history  of 

INDIA. 
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be  put  on  the  habit  of  a  sage.     Lakshmana  also  in  like      i^i>i^- 


Lakshmana 

the  bark 


manner  put  off  his  elegant  and  ornamented  dress^  and  put 
on  the  habit  of  a  devotee  in  the  presence  of  his  father.  adoptlTti 
Sitd,  accustomed  only  to  a  silken  dress^  started  at  the  sight  siu  wwpa  over 
of  the  bark  raiment^  like  a  deer  at  the  sight  of  a  snare ;  and 
filled  with  shame^  and  deeply  distressed^  she  received  the 
habit  from  the  cruel  Kaikeyl.  Then  with  tearful  counte- 
nance she  said  to  Lakshmana : — *'  What  am  I  to  do  with 
these  garments  of  bark  ?  I  have  never  worn  such  clothes, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  to  use  them.^'  At  these  pitiful 
words  of  Sita  all  the  women  began  to  cry,  and  Mahdraja 
Dasaratha  reproached  Kaikeyi,  saying  :  —  "0  shameless  T^^l^^ju?}* 
Kaikeyi,  you  are  determined  to  ruin  me :  but  answer  me  ?*™*  »*on®  '■ 

J  ^  J  '  hound  to  wear 

one  thing  :  You  asked  me  only  for  the  exile  of  Edma;  why  ^^^*'^*^" 
then  do  you  give  the  bark  raiment  to  Lakshmana  and  Sitd  ? 
Ildma  is  bound  for  my  sake  to  wear  the  garments  of  a 
devotee  according  to  your  request ;  but  Sita  and  Lakshmana 
accompany  Rama  of  their  own  accord,  and  are  not  bound  to 
obey  your  commands.''  * 

The  sage  Vasishtha  then  said  to  Kaikeyi  \—''  0  worth-  '^^^^  ^ 
less  woman,  you  are  the  disgrace  of  your  own  family,  and  ^»"^*y^ 
you  have  imposed  upon  the  Mahdraja  without  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse :  It  is  improper  for  Sitd  to  go  into  the  forest,* 
and  she  ought  to  abide  here  in  the  house  of  Rdma  :  If  Sitd 
goes  into  the  wilderness  we  will  attend  her,  arid  all  the  city 
will  attend  her  likewise :  Even  Bharata  and  Satrughna  will 
go  when  Rdma  goes,  and  attend  upon  their  elder  brother : 
Govern  alone  then  the  country  when  it  shall  be  empty  and 
destitute  of  men  :  You  wicked  woman,  there  will  be  no  city 
here  unless  B&ma  resides  in  it,  and  the  wilderness  which  he 
may  inhabit  will  instantly  become  a  great  country  :  You, 
rapacious  for  your  own  son,  have  plunged  him  into  misery, 
for  there  is  no  one  in  all  the  Raj  who  will  not  follow  Rdma : 
O  Kaikeyi,  to-day  you  will  see  the  beasts,  and  the  serpents, 
and  the  deer,  and  the  birds  accompanying  Rdma;  and  even 
the  trees  will  turn  their  faces  towards  him  :  Present,  then, 

*  The  garments  here  said  to  have  been  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  in  all  pro- 
bability, were  made  of  a  thick  coarse  cotton  expressly  for  jungle  wear. 
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The  Mah&raj* 
presents  Sit& 
with  clothes 
aiid  ornaments. 


Orders  his 
chariot  for  the 
exiles. 


RAina.Slt&,  and 
Ijakshmana 
take  leave  of 
Kausalyi. 

Her  speech  to 
lUma. 


B&ma's  reply. 


Her  speech  to 
Lakshmana. 


Her  speech  to 

SitA. 


O  E&nij  excellent  ornaments  to  your  daughter-in-law,  and 
take  away  the  dress  of  bark,  for  she  shall  not  wear  it ;  The 
exile  of  R&ma  was  alone  requested  by  you/'  * 

At  these  words  of  Vasishtha,  the  Mahdraja  ordered  his 
storekeepers  and  treasurers  to  present  Sitd  with  clothes  and 
ornaments  suEBcient  to  last  her  for  fourteen  years ;  and  the 
men  did  as  they  were  commanded,  and  Sit&  threw  aside  the 
garments  of  bark,  and  arrayed  herself  in  excellent  attire  as 
before.  The  Mahdraja  then  said : — "  Bring  the  chariot  and 
take  Edma  in  it ;  that  he  may  appear  to  be  going  on  a 
pleasure  excursion  rather  than  into  exile.'' 

Then  Bdma  and  Sita  and  Lakshmana  turned  to  !Kausaly& 
to  take  their  leave  of  her ;  and  Kausalyd  said  to  Bdma : — 
''  Sit&  is  unprotected,  and  Lakshmana  is  a  mere  boy  :  Do 
you  take  care  of  theiri  in  the  wilderness,  and  above  all 
take  care  of  yourself,  and  never  forget  me,  who  am  your 
unfortunate  mother."  Here  she  was  choked  with  grief, 
and  could  speak  no  more ;  and  Bdma  said  to  her  ; — 
''  Lakshmana  is  my  right  hand,  and  Sit&  is  my  shadow ; 
so  you  need  have  no  fears  on  their  account ;  For  myself 
fear  nothing,  but  engage  yourself  wholly  in  consoling  my 
father  Dasaratha  :  By  your  favour  I  hope  to  be  successful  at 
last,  and  to  absolve  my  father  from  his  promise,  and  return 
again  to  the  Raj/'  Kausalyd  then  said  to  Lakshmana : — 
"  I  rejoice  to  see  your  attachment  to  Rdma ;  you  should 
mutually  protect  each  other,  and  Sitd  should  be  the  object 
of  your  common  care  :  Consider  Bama  as  your  father,  and 
Sita  as  your  mother,  and  serve  them  as  you  have  served  us." 
Kausalyd  then  embraced  Sitd,  and  kissed  her,  and  said : — 
"  The  nature  of  women  who  have  been  constantly  honoured 
by  their  beloved  husbands,  is  to  neglect  their  lords  in  time 
of  trouble;  but  in  the  heart  of  a  virtuous  woman  her 
husband  is  esteemed  sacred,  and  regarded  as  the  pure  foun- 


•  The  whole  of  this  episode  in  which  Vasishtha  reproaches  Eaikcyl  is  evi- 
dently an  interpolation  in  the  original  tradition.  The  ideas  expressed  are  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  previously  expressed  by  Sumantra.  In 
the  original  story  the  gift  of  the  dresses  to  Sit&  probably  followed  immediately 
after  the  declaration  of  the  Mah&raja  that  Sit&  was  not  required  to  wear  the  gar- 
ments of  bark. 
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tain  of  happiness :  Thns^  though  my  son  Bdma  is  exiled  to  history  of 
the  jungle,  he  is  not  contemptible  in  your  sight,   but  is     p^^  jy 


regarded  as  your  deity,  in  poverty  the  same  as  in  wealth/'  

Then  Sit^,  with  joined  hands,  replied  thus  to  the  mother  of  SiU'e  reply. 
her  husband : — "  0  excellent  one,  I  will  do  all  you  have 
commanded ;  for  I  am  acquainted  with  the  duty  of  a  woman 
towards  her  lord,  and  could  no  more  depart  from  virtue  than 
light  could  depart  from  the  moon  :  The  lute  yields  no  music 
if  it  be  divested  of  its  strings ;  the  chariot  moves  not  with- 
out wheels;  and  a  woman  bereft  of  her  husband  has  no 
pleasure  though  she  have  a  hundred  children:  Scanty  is  the 
joy  derived  from  a  father,  a  brother,  or  a  son;  but  who  does 
not  honour  a  husband,  as  the  source  of  happiness  without 
bounds :  To  the  wife  a  husband  is  even  as  a  god.''  After  BAma  takes 
this,  B&ma  took  leave  of  the  other  wives  of  his  father,  and  other  womeiu 
lie  said  to  them  : — "  Whatever  I  have  done  amiss  through 
ignorance  while  living  with  you,  I  entreat  you  now  to  for- 
give." When  the  ladies  heard  these  pious  and  humble 
words,  their  hearts  were  penetrated  with  grief,  and  they 
filled  the  palace  with  their  lamentation  and  wailing. 

The  parting  was  now  over,  and  the  unfortunate  ?*!>•  i^ep*^ 

,  ^  ^  tioiM  on  the  dc 

trio  were  to  be  conveyed  to   the  frontier  in  theg^^®' 
chariot  of  the  Mahdraja.      But  the  story  may  be 
related  at  once  as  it  is  told  in  the  Rdmdyana : — 

After  this  Sumantra  said  to  K&ma  : — '*  O  Prince,  ascend 
the  chariot,  and  I  will  drive  you  whithersoever  you  desire  to 
go."     Then  the  weapons  were  placed  in  the  chariot,  and  all  BAma,  Sit&.and 
the  clothes  and  jewels  which  the  Mah&raia  had  criven  to  ^^p^r^  in  the 

or.  ^  -  .  ,  •'  ^  chariot  and  are 

bita,  together  with  a  strong  basket  covered  with  leather,  S'^^^^^y 
and  a  spade ;  and  Sit&  ascended  the  chariot,  and  B&ma  and 
Lakshmana  did  likewise,  and  Sumantra  mounted  the  driv- 
ing seat,  and  drove  the  willing  steeds  with  the  swiftness  of 
the  wind.     Then  the  whole  city  of  Ayodhyd  was  filled  with  Excitement  in 
tumult,  and  resounded  with  the  noise  of  intoxicated  ele-  AyodhyiL 
phants,  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  the  clanging  of  orna- 
ments ;  and  all  the  people  were  in  deep  affliction,  and  ran 

after  the  chariot  like  persons  running  to  plunge  into  water; 
voL.li.  9  ■ 


de- 
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HISTORY  07  and  they  cried  out  to  Snmantra : — ^^  Pull  in  the  horses  that 
J^^^      we  may  behold  the  face  of  Eima  !  "     The  distressed  Maha- 

Pabt  IV.  'f 

raja  in  like  manner  rushed  out  of  the  palace  crying : — ^'  I 

oofedupont?  will  860  mybeloved  son/'  And  there  was  a  great  noise  of 
Grief  of  the  wooping  womon  like  that  of  a  female  elephant-when  her  noate 
v^p^  is  bound  by  the  hunter.     But  B&ma  commanded  Snmaatra 

to  drive  on^  and  the  dust  raised  by  the  chariot- wheels  was 
laid  by  the  falling  tears  of  the  citizens.     The  whole  city 
was  steeped  with  water^  for  the  people  were  frantic  with 
grief;  and  the  teats  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  women^  as 
water  falls  from  the  lotos  when  struck  by  the  leap  of  a  fish. 
Affliction  of  the  The  Mckh&raja,  seeing  that  the  city  was  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow^  fell  down  beneath  the  affliction  like  a  tree  which 
has  been  severed  from  its  roots ;  and  a  tumultuous  noise 
arose  behind  Bdma  from  the  men  who  supported  the  Maha- 
raja in  his  swoon.    And  Bdma  looked  behind  him  and  saw 
TheMahAnj*    his  father  Dasaratha.  and  his  mother  Kausalyi.    nmniner 
oommmd  Su-    after  the  chariot,  and  heard  them  calliuGf  upon  Sumantra  to 

mantra  to  halt.  o      xr 

rein  in  the  horses ;  but  he  commanded  Sumantra  to  drive 

on ;  and  the  heart  of  the  driver  was  torn  by  the  conflicting 

orders  as  if  it  had  been  torn  by  the  chariot-wheels.    And 

BtaiadflsiTCs     Bdma  said  to  Sumantra: — ''When  asked  by  the  Mah&^fa 

Sumantra  to  ... 

SciiSe  himself^  wheroforo  you  did  not  rein  in  the  horses^  say  that  you  did 
by  a  falsehood.  jjq(j  hear;   my  deep  distress  has  driven  me  to  this  false- 
hood.^'    So  Sumantra  drove  on  the  restive  horses^  and  the 
royal  Counsellors  said  to  Dasaratha : — "  O  Mahdraja^  no  one 
follows  far  after  him  whom  they   expect  to  see  return.*' 
But  the  wretched  Mahdraja^  with  a  sad  countenance,  stood 
still  with  his  Bdni  Kausalyd^  watching  the  chariot  as  it  was 
driven  further  and  further  from  his  eyes. 
General  mourn-        Meanwhile  all  the  ladies  of  the  royal  household  were 
the  city*imd^'*   filled  ¥rith  distross,  like  cows  who  have  been  bereft  of  their 
Ayoih^         young.     The  priests  who  served  the  sacred  fire  made  no 
oblation  to  the  gods ;  the  householders  prepared  no  food ; 
the  moon  forbore  to  shine ;  the  sun  disappeared  while  it  was 
yet  day;   the   elephants  rejected  their  fodder;   the  cows 
refused  to  nourish  their  calves ;   mothers  felt  no  pleasure 
even  in  the  sight  of  their  first-bom;  the  planets  approached 
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the  moon  in  evil  aspects ;   the  stars  appeared  gloomy  and  history  of 
moved  backwards ;  the  clouds  were   driven  by  the   wind     p^,  jy. 


until  they  resembled  a  troubled  ocean  in  the  air ;  the  city 

was  moved  out  of  its  place ;  and  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens  were  in  great  agitation  and  overspread  with  dark- 
ness. The  whole  city  of  Ayodhyd  was  thrown  into  mourn- 
ings and  resembled  the  earth  and  mountains  when  deprived 
of  Indraj  fathers  and  mothers  ceased  to  think  of  their 
children^  wives  forgot  their  husbands^  and  lovers  failed  to 
remember  each  other.* 

Now  so  long  as  the  Mahdraja  beheld  any  vestige  of  his  TheMah^ja 
beloved  and  virtuous  son,  he  raised  himself  up  on  the  earth  earth,  but  i8 

''  attended  by 

to  behold  him;  but  when  he  could  no  longer  see  the  dust  o^  S^ST^l*  *"*^ 

the  chariot-wheels^  he  fell  again  to  the  earth  in  the  deepest 

misery;  and  the  beautiful  Kausalyd  attended  him,  holding 

his  right  hand,  and  Kaikeyl  followed  him  on  his  left  side. 

When  the  Mah&raja  saw  that  Kaikeyi  was  there,  he  said  to 

her : — "  0  B[aikeyi,  bent  on  evil,  touch  not  me  I     I  wish  not  £^£3^^ 

to  see  you,  for  you  are  neither  my  wife  nor  my  friend  :  You,  ^aikeyi. 

who  have  abandoned  virtue  for  the  sake  of  wealth,  I  now 

abandon  for  ever :  Your  hand  which  I  took  in  the  presence 

of  the  sacred  fire,  I  relinquish  for  ever,  both  in  this  life  aud 

the  next :    K  Bharata,  receiving  this  flourishing   Baj,  be 

pleased  with  what  you  have  gained  for  him,  he  may  present 

me  with  what  funeral  offerings  he  will,  but  none  shall 

approach  me.''     Then  the  Hdni  Kausalyd,  wasted  with  dis-  KaosaiyA  raiaea 

tress,  raised  the  Mahdraja  from  the  earth,  and  wiped  the 

dust  from  off  him.     And  he  repented  on  account  of  Rdma, 

like  one  who  has  murdered  a  Brdhman,  or  touched  fire  with 

his  hand ;  and  he  vented  his  grief  thus  : — "  The  foot-prints  His  lamenta- 

of  the  excellent  horses  that  have  borne  away  my  son  are  **®"*  ^^  ^*™*' 

still  in  the  road,  but  the  great  one  is  to  be  seen  no  more : 

My  son  Bdma,  who  has  ever  slept  on  soft  pillows  perfumed 

*  The  author  of  the  Adhy&tma  R&m&yana  here  introduces  a  very  extraordinary 
scene  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  B&ma.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Mah&raja  had  two  priests,  namely,  Vasishtha  and 
Y&madeTa.  Of  these  Y&madeya  is  said  to  have  preached  a  long  sermon  to  the 
people  of  Ayodhyii,  explaining  how  R&ma  was  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  for  the 
destruction  of  E&vana.  The  matter  of  the  sermon  is  so  entirely  theological  that 
it  is  reserved  for  discussion  in  a  future  volume. 
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HisTDBY  OF  with  Sandal  wood^  and  been  fanned  by  damsels  adorned  with 

INDIA. 
Pakt  IV. 


INDIA.      costly  ornaments,  will  this  night  take  shelter  beneath  a  tree. 


with  a  block  of  stone  for  his  pillow ;  and  in  the  morning  be 
will  rise  covered  with  dirt  like  a  buffalo  arising  from  a 
maddy  pool :  The  inhabitants  of  the  jungle  will  behold  the 
vaUant  Rdma  rising  and  departing  like  one  forlorn :  The 
beloved  Sitd,  ever  worthy  of  happiness^  will  be  wearied  with 
the  entangled  thorns^  and  alarmed  at  the  roar  of  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest :  O  Kmkeji,  be  whatever  you  desire, 
and  dwell,  a  widow  in  the  Raj ;  I  can  live  no  longer  withont 
the  presence  of  BAma."  Thus  lamenting,  the  Mahdraja 
entered  his  beautiful  palace,  like  one  who  enters  the  house 
of  mom^g  after  he  has  burned  a  deceased  kinsman. 
The  Vahtay*  Seeing  the  city  bereft  of  its  people,  the  Mah&raja  entered 

palace  and  iB     the  palaco  as  the  sun  enters  a  cloud,  and  he  said  : — '^  Carry 

oonyeyed  to  the  ^  ^ 

MMu^enUof  nie  speedily  to  the  apartments  of  Kausalyi,  the  mother  of 
Bima,  for  nowhere  else  can  my  heart  obtain  ease.^'  Then 
those  who  were  waiting  on  the  Mahdraja  carried  him  to  the 
chamber  of  Kausalyd,  and  he  ascended  a  couch  and  sank  into 

Midnight  scene,  a  delirium.  And  the  night  overspread  bH  around,  like  the 
night  of  universal  death ;  and  at  midnight  the  Mahdraja  said 
to  Kausalyd  : — '^  0  excellent  Kausalyd,  I  cannot  see  you  ; 
touch  me  I  pray  you  with  your  hand,  for  my  sight  has  gone 

Lamentation!  after  Edma/'  Then  the  Bdnf,  seeincr  him  lyinff  on  the 
couch  mourning  for  Bdma,  drew  near  and  sat  by  the  side 
of  her  afflicted  lord,  and  thus  addressed  him: — ^''That 
female  reptile  Kaikeyi,  having  shed  her  poison  upon  Bdma 
and  cast  her  slough,  will  now  go  about  with  ease,  and 
will  terrify  me  like  a  venomous  serpent :  Better  would  it 
have  been  for  me,  if  Bdma  had  dwelt  in  the  city  as  a  wan- 
dering mendicant,  or  if  he  had  been  condemned*  to  servitude ; 
but  the  wicked  Kaikeyi  has  cast  him  out  to  be  a  portion  to 
the  Edkshasas,  as  fuel  is  thrown  to  the  sacrificial  fire :  The 
hero  of  mighty  arm,  attended  by  his  wife  and  brother, 
has  been  condemned  by  you  to  exile  in  the  forest,  and 
what  can  await  them  but  the  direst  distress  ?  How  can  these 
tender  ones  drag  on  their  wretched  lives  feeding  on  fruits  ? 
Alas  !  they  are  like  the  remains  of  a  tree,  which  has  been 
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devoured  by  elephants  or  destroyed  by  the  jungle  fire  before  histoet  op 
its  fruit  has  ripened  :  Yet  even  now  the  day  may  come  when     ^^^^  jy 


I  shall  again  behold  Bdma^  and  his  wife  Sita,  and  his  brother  " 

Liakshmana  ;  but  when  will  that  day  arrive  ?  When  will  this 
renowned  city  of  Ayodhyd,  hearing  that  the  two  heroes  have 
returned  from  the  forest,  once  again  be  filled  with  gladness 
and  be  decorated  with  banners  ?  When  will  the  city  be 
moved  with  joy  at  beholding  these  two  heroes,  like  the  sea 
at  the  new  and  full  moon  ?  When  will  the  thousands  of 
people  scatter  sweetmeats  in  the  streets,  as  the  two  sons 
enter  Ayodhyd  adorned  with  beautiful  ear-rings  and  holding 
up  their  scimitars  ?  When  will  the  daughters  of  Brdhmans 
joyfully  go  round  the  city  with  fruits  and  flowers  ?  When 
wiU  my  son  Bima,  who  is  old  in  understanding  but  endowed 
like  the  gods  with  perpetual  youth,  when  will  he  return  and 
revive  us  like  a  seasonable  rain  ?  O  Mahdraja,  like  a  cow 
whose  calf  has  been  carried  oflF  by  a  lion,  so  have  I  been  de- 
prived of  my  offspring  by  the  tigress  Kaikeyf." 

The  foregoing  story  of  Rdma's  departure  into  Review  of  the 
exile  is  replete  with  many  touching  references,  which  3^i^?J|£to** 
to  the  European  would  appear  to  be  exaggerations, 
but  which  are  never  for  a  moment  doubted  by  the 
Hindu.      Thus  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  why  BeaaonD^iiy 
Bdma,  Sftd,  and  Lakshmana  should  have  walked  to  ^K?^™*™* 

'  '       ^  ^  ^         walked  tothe 

the  palace  with  bare  feet  instead  of  proceeding  j^J**^^*^**" 
thither  in  a  chariot ;  but  according  to  Hindii  ideas 
the  conduct  of  the  exiles  would  have  been  regarded 
as  contumacious  and  defiant  had  they  approached 
the  palace  in  a  more  ostentatious  manner  whilst  su& 
fering  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Mahdraja.  Again,  Dcmon«tr»tive 
the  sorrow  of  the  roval  household  may  have  been  ex-,  famiiyayections 
aggerated  by  the  bard ;  but  still  some  allowance  must  ^^^^ 

be  made  for  the  overweening  and  demonstrative  g---„^tw«i  or 
^fifections,  which  on  all  occasions  are  strongly  mani-fe^* 
fested  in  Hindii  families.     The  excitement  of  the  i^  ancient 

-     •     -  timet* 
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Pilial  obedieaoo 
of  iMma,  a 
Hindii  modd 
for  all  time. 


HISTORY  OP  people  of  Ayodhyd  has  also  been  described  with 
Past  iv.  much  pootical  extravagaiice  and  embellishment ;  but 
still  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  ancient  times^ 
when  the  Hindd  sovereignties  had  been  bs  yet  un- 
disturbed  by  Mussulman  invasion,  the  attachment 
between  a  people  and  their  Raja  was  of  a  strong  and 
patriarchal  character ;  and  the  domestic  incidents  of 
palace-life  were  regarded  with  an  interest  and  sym- 
pathy which  finds  but  little  expression  in  modem 
history,  excepting  in  the  fervent  loyalty  of  the 
people  of  England  towards  the  family  of  our  sove- 
reign lady  Victoria. 

The  filial  obedience  of  Rdma  is  of  course  intended 
as  a  model  for  all  time  ;  and  to  this  day  his  refusal 
to  coimtenance  any  scheme  of  disobedience  or  re- 
bellion, his  patient  self-sacrifice  in  order  that  the 
promise  made  by  his  father  should  be  fulfilled  in  its 
integrity,  and  his  loyal  reverence  towards  the  Mahd- 
raja  and  the  Rdnis,  are  regarded  as  bright  examples 
to  be  followed  when  required  in  every  Hindii  family. 
The  cruel  and  relentless  conduct  of  Kaikeyl  is  in 
like  manner  intended  as  a  solemn  warning  to  a  young 
and  beautiful  wife  against  exercising  an  undue  in- 
fluence over  a  fond  husband,  and  causing  him  to 
commit  the  injustice  of  promoting  her  son  at  the 
expense  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family.  But  inas- 
much as  a  favourite  wife  is  more  prone  to  ambition 
than  a  son  is  prone  to  disobedience,  the  lesson  in- 
volved in  the  tradition  of  Kaikeyl  apparently  exer- 
cises but  little  influence  in  those  households  in  which 
a  husband  is  married  to  more  than  one  wife ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  unfi-equent  even  in  the  present  day 
for  the  youth  and  beauty  of  a  favourite  wife  or  con- 
cubine to  prevail  over  the  better  judgment  of  an 
uxorious  Chieflain, 


Conduct  of 
Kaikeyi  in- 
tendea  as  a 
warning  to 
younger  wivei. 


The  lesson 
ineffectual. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

JOURNEY  TO  CHITEA-KiJtA. 

The  iourney  of  Rdma  with  his  wife  and  brother,  history  op 

INDIA. 

immediately  after  taking  leave  of  the  Mahdraja,  is     past  iv. 


described  with  considerable  clearness  in  the  Rdmd-  Route  followed 
yana.     The  route  lay  in  a  southerly  direction  from  divided  into* 

J  ^  J  J  three  stoges. 

the  city  of  Ayodhyd  to  the  country  of  Bundelkund  ; 
and  the  three  most  important  stages  are  as  follows  : — 

1st,  Sringavera,  the  modem  Sungroor,  which  is  ist,  sringavem, 
situated  on  the  left  or  northern  bank  of  the  river  sunSooJ^Sn 

,  ,  ,  ,  the  left  bttuk  of 

Ganges.     This  was  an  important  station,  inasmuch  *^  ctenges. 
as  it  formed  the  frontier  town  between  the  Raj  of 
Kosala  and  the  country  of  the  Bhfls,  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  the  Bhfl  Raja. 

2nd,  Prayaga,  the  modem  Alldhabdd,  which  is  f{jj*,£j^ 
situated  at  a  very  holy  spot  according  to  Hindii  ^hJfjSS^i^of 

•  1  ^a  iii«  J*  e*  1"%        I  ^     *  ^he  Ganges  and 

ideas,  being  at  the  junction  of  the  two  sacred  nvers,  Junm*. 
the  Ganges  and  the  Jumnd.  Praydga  was  the  seat 
of  a  famous  Brdhman  named  Bharadwdja,  who  is 
said  to  have  dwelt  here  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
Brdhman  disciples,  who  led  the  ideal  life  of  austerity, 
sacrifice,  and  devotion,  which  is  so  frequently  de- 
scribed and  lauded  by  Brahmanical  bards. 

3rd,  CHrTRA-KtJTA,  a  celebrated  hill,   which  is  ??.  chitw- 

'  -  '  ^  kAta,  to  the 

situated  to  the  south  of  the  Jumnd  in  the  country  of  ftSS^'^^® 
Bundelkund.     This  was  the  seat  of  Vdlmfki,  the  sage 
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HI8T0BT  OP  and  baxd,  who  became  famous  in  after  years  as  the 
pa»t  IV.  author  of  the  Rdmdyana ;  and  who  was  surrounded 
by  a  society  of  disciples,  and  led  the  same  mode  of 
life  as  was  pursued  by  Bharadwaja.  It  was  on  this 
hill  that  the  exiles  ultunately  took  up  their  abode, 
and  passed  some  pleasant  years. 

The  narrative  of  the  journey  may  be  related  as 
follows : — 

ut  Route:  from       Now  all  this  wlule^  thougli  the  Mah&raja  had  been  carried 
Brbinvm       back  to  the  city  of  Ayodhyd,  yet  the  people  would  not  re- 
iSmJtothe^^  turn  from  following  the  chariot  of  Bima;   and  when  the 
ttanuAi  river,     evening  was  come^  Sumantra  halted  the   chariot   on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tama8&,  and  loosened  the  weary  horses; 
and  the  horses  drank  of  the  water  and  rolled  themselves 
in  the  dast^  and  then  plunged  into  the  flood,  and  began 
Encunpment    feeding  on  the  banks  of  the  river.     And  Kdma  fixed  upon 
the  first  night,  a  pleasant  lodging  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamas&,  and  he 
said  to  Lakshmana : — ^'  I  will  spend  this  night  in  feeding 
only  on  water;  this  is  my  choice,  although  there  is  abund- 
ance of  wild  fruits/'     Then,  the  sun  being  set,  Sumantra 
tied  np  the  horses  and  gave  them  plenty  of  fodder ;  and  when 
all  had  performed  their  evening  daties  Sumantra  and  Laksh- 
mana prepared  a  bed  of  leaves,  and  thither  Rama  retired 
with  his  wife  Sit&.     And  when  R&ma  and  Sit&  had  fallen 
asleep,  Lakshmana  related  to  Sumantra  the  various  excel- 
lencies of  B&ma ;  and  when  the  night  had  almost  passed,  the 
early  dawn  beheld  Lakshmana  and  Sumantra  still  convers- 
ing respecting  the  merits  of  BAma. 
Sunrise:  RArna^        In  this  manner  B&ma  and  the  people  that  were  with  him 
Lakshmana       Spent  the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tamas&;  and  at 
awaking  the      early  moming  B&ma  arose  from  the  bed  of  leaves,  and  seeing 
the  people  very  quiet,  he  said  to  his  brother :— ^'  O  Laksh- 
mana, behold  these  people  devoted  to  us,  and  inattentive  to 
their  own  houses,  locked  in  sleep  beneath  the  trees ;  these 
citizens  have  vowed   to    bring  us  back,   and  will  never 
leave  us  while  their  lives  remain :  Let  us  therefore  gently 
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moont  the  ckariot  wlile  they  are  sleeping  beneath  the  trees^  hibtobt  G9 
and  take  our  departure;  lest  they  be  overwhelmed  with     p^^^, 
trouble  on  account  of  our  distress."     Then  at  the  command  "       '         =" 

Sumantra 

of  Bdma.  Sumantra  harnessed  the  horses  to  the  chariot,  and  drives  towards 

'  '  Ayodhyi  to 

£dma,  and  Sit&,  and  Lakshmana  mounted  it ;  and  Bdma  dei«^e  the 
said  to  Sumantra  : — ^'  Turn  back  the  chariot  and  drive  it  a  ^^Setour'to^the^ 
short  while  the  way  we  came,  that  the  people  may  see  the  Tama«A. 
footprints  of  the  horses,  and  think  that  I  have  returned  to 
the  city  of  Ayodhyd."     So  Sumantra  drove  the  chariot  back 
a  short  distance  towards  the  city,  and  then  turned  round 
another  way,  and  again  came  to  the  river  Tamasd.     And  Thepac^iere- 
when  the  citizens  awoke  in  the  morning  they  were  over-  AyodhyA. 
whelmed  with  sorrow  at  finding  that  Bdma  had  departed ; 
but  presently  they  saw  the  track  of  his  chariot,  and  they 
followed  it  a  little  way,  and  then  lost  it,  and  they  filled  the 
air  with  their  lamentations.    After  a  while  they  approached 
the  city  weeping  abundance  of  tears,  and  their  grief  broke 
out  afiresh.     No  one  rejoiced,  and  no  one  was  cheerful;  the  Monmftaap- 
merchants  ceased  to  expose  their  wares,  the  bazaars  were  city. 
empty  of  people,  and  no  one  was  pleased  at  finding  lost 
goods,  or  at  the  increase  of  wealth,  or  at  the  birth  of  a  first- 
bom  son ;  every  house  was  filled  with  weeping,  and  the  hus- 
bands who  had  returned  home  full  of  distress,  were  tor- 
mented by  their  wives  as  the  elephant  is  tormented  by  the 
iron  hook  of  his  driver.     And  the  women  of  the  city  cried  lamentations 

*'  or  tae  women. 

out  in  their  grief: — "  What  are  houses,  or  wealth,  or  child- 
ren, or  pleasure  to  us,  who  cannot  behold  Rdma :  Blessed 
are  the  rivers  and  pools  which  Bdma  shall  purify  by  bathing 
therein  :  The  forest  ^abounding  with  beautiful  groves,  the 
rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  verdant  sides  of  the  mountain  will 
all  be  adorned*  by  the  presence  of  Bdma  :  The  greenwood 
shades  and  hills  to  which  Rdma  may  resort,  will  honour  him 
as  a  most  beloved  guest :  The  trees  laden  with  flowers  and 
blossoms,  and  covered  with  humming  bees,  will  point  out 
Bdma  to  one  another :  The  mountains,  through  compassion 
for  Bdma,  wiU  display  their  most  beautiful  flowers  and  fruits 
even  out  of  the  due  season,  and  pour  forth  their  varied 
cataracts  of  pure  water :  Let  us  follow  Bdma ;  and  we  will 


/      / 
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HISTOBT  ov  attend  upon  Sit&^  whilst  yoa^  O  husbands^  wait  upon  Bdma/' 
Past  nr.      ^^^  ^  ^^  women  wept  alond^  for  B&ma  was  dearer  to 

them  even  than  their  own  sons. 

PaMa«e  orer  Meanwhile  Rdtna  and  the  others  had  crossed  the  liver 

Tamaai  into  the  Tamasd^  and  journeyed  far  away  from  the  place  where  they 
ooontay  of  had  slept^  and  viewed  the  villages  cultivated  to  their  utmost 
"^""^^  borders,  and  passed  through  the  rich  country  of  Kosala, 

which  was  plenteous  in  oom  and  wealth,  and  abounded  with 
sacred  groves  and  places  of  sacrifice,  and  was  covered  with 
pleasant  gardens  and  mango   trees^  and  filled  with  men 
FoeMeia  d«-      geuerous  and  happy.  Presently  Bdma  saw  the  divine  Ganges 
liter  GBageB.     flowing  in  three  directions ;  the  river  which  is  frequented  by 
holy  sages  whose  hermitages  adorn  its  banks;  the  river 
where  the  glad  females  resort  at  festive  seasons,  and  lave  in 
its  cool  and  pleasant  waters ;  the  river  which  dashes  against 
its   strong  banks  with  a  terrific  sound  resembling  a  deep 
langh,  or  smiUng  with  its   pure  foam,  now  flows  with  a 
divided  stream  and  anon  is  diversified  with  whirlpools ;  the 
river  which  abounds  with  the  pure  lotos,  and  where  the  gods 
perform  their  ablutions ;  the  river  which  rolls  on  gently 
shelving  shores,  bordered  with  pure  sand,  vocal  with  geese 
and  cranes,  and  adorned  with  flocks  of  playful  birds ;  the 
river  whose  banks  are  decorated  with  trees  growing  in  the 
form  of  garlands,  and  are  here  and  there  covered  with  the 
expanded  lotos ;  the  river  which  removing  every  load  of  im- 
purity is  itself  clear  and  pellucid ;  the  river  whose  surround- 
ing forests  are  adorned  with  fi:Tiits,  flowers,  and  leaves,  like 
a  damsel  with  excellent  ornaments,  and  resound  with  the 
roar  of  elephants  as  mighty  as  those  that  guard  the  universe, 
and  as  sportive  and  generous  as  those  which  carry  Indra, 
the  sovereign  of  the  gods  ;  the  river  which  fell  from  the  feet 
of  the  divine  Vishnu,  and  from  the  matted  hair  of  the  great 
god  Siva,  through  the  influence  of  the  sage  Bhagiratha ;  the 
Srin'^" *^the  ^^®^  Qangd,  wife  of  Sumudra,  pure  and  destroying  sin.^  The 
modern  Son-     valiant  and  dauntless  Bima,  viewing  this  river  full  of  waves 

^  According  to  the  Pandits,  the  chariot  passed  over  this  ri?or  through  the  air. 
Between  the  Tamas&  and  the  Ganges,  other  rivers,  including  the  Gomati,  are 
said  to  have  heen  crossed  hy  B&ma  and  his  party  in  like  manner. 
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and  whirlpools,  proceeded  towards  the  city  of  Sringayera,  histoet  of 

INDIA. 
Past  IY. 


which  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Raj  of  kjodhji  towards  the       ^^^• 


country  of  the  Bhils.  When  he  had  reached, Sringayera,  he 
said  to  Samantra  : — "  0  charioteer,  to-day  we  will  lodge  in 
this  place  nnder  that  Ingadi  tree,*which  stands  near  the 
liver :  There  I  ^will  contemplate  the  chief  of  riyers,  whose 
waters  are  esteemed  by  the  gods,  the  demons,  and  the 
Gandharyas,  and  prized  by  deer,  serpents,  and  birds/'  So 
Samantra  droye  the  horses  to  the  Ingudi  tree,  and  there 
Rdma  descended  from  the  chariot  with  Sit6,  and  Lakshmana, 
exdaiming  : — "  This  is  a  delightful  tree.'' 

Now  Sringayera  was  the  border  town  between  the  Baj  Border  town  be- 
of  Kosala  and  the  country  of  the  Bhlls ;  and  the  Baja  of  the  of  foomia  and 
Bhils  was  Guha,  who  was  a  yaliant  and  renowned  chieftain  oountxy. 
and  a  friend  to  Bdma.     When  Baja  Guha  heard  that  Rdma  Ouha.  B^aof 
had  come  into  his  dominions,  he  went  out  to  meet  him  with  tertaina  iAauk 
all  his  kinsmen;  and  Rdma,  seeing  the  Eaja  of  the  Bhfls  ^iSSk 
approaching,  went  forward  with  Lakshmana  to  welcome 
him.     Then   Guha  manifested  great  sorrow,   and  he   em- 
braced Bdma,  and  bowed  down  to  his  feet,  and  raised  his 
joined  hands  to  his  head,  and  thus   spoke  to  him: — ^'O 
Bdma^  let  this  place  be  to  you  eyen  as  Ayodhyd  I     What 
shall  I  do  for  you?     O  yaliant  one,  who  oyer  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  obtain  a  guest  so  highly  beloyed  ? ''     Then  this 
excellent  Baja  Guha  brought  the  argha  and  yarious  kinds  of 
proyisions  to  Bdma,  and  said : — ''  Welcome,  0  yaliant  one ; 
my  whole  Kaj  is  yours  :  We  are  your  servants  and  you  are 
our  lord :  Proyisions,  beds,  and  provender  for  the  horses 
are  all  at  your  command/'     Bdma  then  embraced  the  Bdja  B4ma's 
of   the  Bhils,  and  said : — "  0    Guha,   through   my   good  ^uoit. 
fortune  I  behold  you  and  your  friends  this  day  in  good 
health :   Is  all  well  in  your  Raj  ?    What  you  have  brought 
through  affection,  that  I  accept,  though  I  do  not  partake 
thereof:    Enow  that  I  have   assumed  the  dress  of  bark 
and  the  antelope^s  skin,  and  that  my  food  is  fruits  and 
roots :    Through  my  duty  to  my  father  I  am  become    a 
devotee  of  the  forest,  and  I  request  a  little  provender  for 
the  horses  and  nothing  more :   These  are  the  horses  of  my 
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!HIST0BT  OP  father  Dasaratha^  and  I  shall  be  sufficiently  honoured  by  the 
^iNDiA.      attention  paid  to  them/'     Raja    Guha   then    immediately 

ordered  his  men  to  provide  what  was  necessary  for  the 

K4ma*s  fluting  horsos.  Meantime  Bdma  bound  his  garment  like  a  rope 
«.dd.Totion..   over  his  left  shoulder  and  under  his  right  arm,  and  per- 

formed  his.  devotions  to  the  setting  sun^  and  drank  a  little 
Ni^ht  at  water  which  Lakshmana  broncfht  to  him.     Lakshmana  then 

washed  the  feet  of  Kama^  and  the  renowned  one  slept  upon 
the  ground  beneath  a  tree^  with  his  wife  Sit&  by  his  side. 
And  Raja  Guha,  and  the  charioteer  Sumantra^  conversed 
with  Lakshmana  throughout  the  long  night,  and  carefully 
watched  B&ma;  nor  would  Lakshmana  betake  himself  to 
sleep,  though  earnestly  entreated  so  to  do  by  the  Bhil 
Raja. 

Rrffi^vOTito*'^        When  the  goddess  Night  had  retired,  and  the  sun  began 

Pr^agft.  to  rise,  and  the  call  of   the   shrill  peacocks    was  heard 

pfu^tonsfar*    throughout  the  forest,  Lakshmana    said    to  Rdma : — "  O 

Ganges.  excellent  one,  we  will  soon  cross  the  swift  Ganges  river  that 

falls  into  the  sea/'    And  Raja  Guha  prepared  a  stout  and 

beautiful  boat,  famished  with  oars  and  a  helm,  and  capable 

of  crossing  the  holy  river  with  ease ;  and  at  the  request  of 

Rdma,  he  put  the  baggage  and  the  weapons  into  the  boat« 

SSiill^TtST  Thei^  K^^^  ^ok  Sumantra  the  charioteer  with  his  right 

chanoteer.        hand,  and  said  : — ''  O  Sumantra,  enough  has  been  done  for 

me ;  and  we  will  now  leave  the  chariot  and  go  on  foot  to  the 

great  forest :  Do  you  therefore^speedily  return  to  Ayodhyi, 

and  be  cautious   in   the  presence   pf  the  Maharaja.''     At 

these  words  Sumantra  was  overwhelmed  with  distress  and 

His  mild  ad-      wept  aloud :  and  R&ma  in  mild  accents  addressed  him  as 

dress  to Suman-  n  ^^  tr  a 

tea.  follows: — ^^  Amongst  all  the  descendants  of    Ikshw&ku,  I 

esteem  no  friend  comparable  with  you :  As  Mah&raja 
Dasaratha  has  never  caused  me  any  distress,  so  I  pray  you 
not  to  distress  him:  Whatever  the  Mah&raja  through  affec* 
tion  for  Kaikeyi  may  command,  do  you  perform  without 
hesitation ;  for  sovereigns  should  not  be  resisted  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs :  0  Sumantra,  act  so  that  my 
father  may  not  be  absorbed  in  fruitless  sorrow,  nor  even, 
think  of  me :  Present  my  dutiful  regards  to  him,  and  to 
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Vasislitha,  and  to  all  the'pious  teachers  of  Ayodliy &,  and  say  history  of 
tliat  I  bow  at  their  feet :  Say  also  the  same  to  Kaikeyi,      p^^  jy. 
Snmitrd^  and  my  other  mothers,  and  to  the  unhappy  Kau-  ' 

Baly&,  if  she  has  survived  my  departure  :  Then  bow  down  to 
the  excellent    and  aged  Mah&raja,  and  say  to  him   from 
me  : — '  O  Raja  of  Bajas,  it  does  not  become  you  to  give  way 
to  sorrow  and  distress  on  account  of  me,  or  Lakshmana,  or 
Sit4  :  In  a  virtuous  cause  we  could  spend  a  thousand  years 
in  the  forest  at  the  word  of  our  father:  Neither  I,  nor  Sitd, 
nor  Lakshmana,  are  objects   of   regret :    We  have  relin- 
quished Ayodhyd,  and  will  reside  in  the  great  jungle ;  and 
when  fourteen  years  are  expired  you  will  see  us  return :  Let 
the  mother  of  Bharata,  the  beloved  consort  of  the  Mahd- 
raja,  enjoy  happiness,  and  govern  the  Eaj  together  with  her 
son:'  Having  thus  spoken  to  the  Mahdraja  in  my  name> 
do  yon  repeatedly  say  to  my  mother  Kausalyd,  and  the  other 
Bdnis,  and  to  Kaikeyi,  that  we  are  well  and  bow  to  their 
feet :  And  when  Bharata  is  installed  in  the  Raj,  do  you  say 
to  him  from  me : — '  Pay  every  attention  to  your  own  mother 
Kaikeyi,  and  have  regard  likewise  for  Sumitrd  the  mother 
of  Lakshmana,  and  speak  graciously  also   to  my  mother 
Kausalyi.'  "^ 

When  the  great  Rdmahad  thus  finished  his  commands  to 
Sumantra,  Lakshmana,  enraged  with  Kaikeyi,  delivered  to  Lakghmana's 
the  charioteer  a  very  angry  message  to  the  Mahdraja;  but  to^uSeJ?^. 
Rdma  forbade  him,'  and  said  to  the  charioteer : — "  Let  not  ISm?  ^^ 
the  disrespectful  words  which  Lakshmana  has  spoken  be 
mentioned  to  the  Maharaja :  The  venerable  sovereign  ought 
always  to  be  addressed  in  an  affectionate  manner,  accom- 
panied with  becoming  prostration/' 

Then  the  faithful  and  distressed  Sumantra  prayed  that  ^SSt^emain 
he  might  remain  with  Rdma  and  Sitd  during  their  fourteen  JJ^^wS  by"^^' 
years'  sojourn  in  the  forest ;  for  it  was  the  desire  of  his  soul  b*™*« 
to  convey  them  again  to  Ayodhyd  in  the  chariot  when  the 

'  This  language  addressed  by  R&ma  to  tbe  charioteer,  is  generally  admired  as 
a  proof  of  the  goodness  and  mildness  of  the  divine  hero.  But  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  this  language  wa«  addressed  by  a  young  Prince  to  the  aged  Minister 
of  his  fkthcr,  the  whole  speech  will  appear  affected  and  priggish  to  European 
eyes. 


•       f 
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HI8T0RT  OF  term  of  residence  in  the  jungle  had  expired.    Bat  B^ma^ 
J^^'fl      fall  of  compassion^  thns  addressed  him : — ''  O  beloved  of 

your  royal  master  !  I  know  yonr  perfect  devotion  to  me ; 

hear  therefore  the  reason  for  which  I  wish  to  send  you  to 

the  palace  of  Dasaratha :  Seeing  you  returned  to  the  city  of 

Ayodhyd^  the  Bdni  Kaikeyl  will  be  satisfied  that  I  am  gone 

to  the  jungle,  and  will  enjoy  the  pleasant  Baj  governed  by 

her  son  Bharata :  For  the  sake  then  of  gratifying  both  me 

and  the  Mah&raja,  return  now  to   the  palace  and  declare 

exactly  the  messages  which  I  have  entrusted  to  you/' 

BAmaand  After  this,  Bdma  spoke  these  important  words  to  Baja 

ttjptheir hair      Guha : — ^^  I  will  now  mat  my  hair  as  a  devotee  and  depart 

or  devotees.       to  the  great  forest  of  Dandaka :  Bring  me  therefore  speedily 

the  milk  of  the  fig  tree ! ''    So  the  Raja  of  the  Bhils  quickly 

brought  the  milky  juice,  and  Bima  formed  the  jatd  for 

BitnaUet       Lakshmana  and  himself.'     The  two  heroes,  of  long  and 

leave  of  Bi^a  -,  ,     .     ,., 

gtt^«dem-  mighty  arm,  now  appeared  with  their  matted  hair  like  two 
brotheronthe  v®^®"^^^®  sages;  and  taking  the  road  towards  the  river 
Gangee.  Ganges,  Rdma  said  to  his  friend  Guha : — "  If  you  wish  for 

prosperity,  attend  to  your  army,  your  treasuries,  and  your 
fortresses,  and  the  affairs  of  your  Raj  1  '*  They  then  ap- 
proached the  boat,  and  Lakshmana,  at  the  command  of  his 
brother,  placed  Sftd  in  the  boat  and  entered  it  himself. 
Rdma  then  entered  likewise,  and  bade  farewell  to  Sumantra 
and  Guha,  who  saw  them  depart  with  eyes  overflowing  with 
tears ;  and  the  boat  guided  by  the  steersman  and  propelled 
by  the  rowers  then  moved  away  with  the  velocity  of  the 
wind. 
Sitt'simjer  Now  when  the  boat  reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  Siti, 

and  TOW  to  the       .  ,    .   .       ^ 

KoddeaH  Qangi.  with  joined  hands,  thus  addressed  the  goddess  Gang& : — 

*  The  jat&,  or  knot  of  hair,  on  the  head,  is  peculiar  to  Hind6  deyotees.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Adhy&tma  R&m&yana,  R&ma  chose  this  opportunity  of  withdiawing 
the  real  Sit&  from  the  gaze  of  men,  and  substituttng  a  false  Sit&  in  her  room. 
The  reason  for  this  will  appear  hereafter ;  hut  the  passage  may  he  quoted  as  fol- 
lows : — "  R&ma  then  turning  towards  8it&,  said  to  her :— '  I  have  for  ages  past, 
my  loYe !  found  a  hahitation  for  thee  in  my  heart ;  enter  and  dwell  therein ;  it  ia 
not  proper  that  thou  shouldst  he  exposed  to  yiew.'  Sltli  in  ohedienoe  to  her  hus- 
hand's  order  entered  into  his  heart.  R&ma,  through  his  own  power,  created  a 
form  resemhling  Sit&,  which  he  placed  hy  his  side ;  this  form  was  so  exact  a  re- 
semhlance  of  Sitli  that  there  was  not  a  single  hair  different" 


: 
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May  this  son  of  Dasaratlia^  keeping  the  commandments  of  hibtort  of 

INDIA. 
Paet  IV. 


the  wise  Mah^ja^  be  preserved  by  thee,  O  6ang& ;  and       ^^^^^ 


after  residing  fourteen  years  in  the  forest,  may  he  return 

again  to  the  palace  at  Ayodhy^,  with  his  brother  Laksh- 
mana  and  myself:  Then,  O  excellent  goddess  Gangd,  when 
we  shall  have  returned  in  prosperity,  with  all  our  wishes 
gratified,  we  shall  worship  thee  with  great  joy :  Thou,  O 
goddess,  art  one  who  flowing  in  three  directions  came  from 
the  world  of  Brahma :  I  bow  to  thee,  O  goddess ;  I  offer 
praise  to  thee,  0  beautiful  river:  When  B4ma,  through 
your  favour,  returns  and  obtains  possession  of  the  Raj,  I  will, 
in  gratitude  to  you,  give  to  the  Br&hmans  a  hundred  thou- 
sand cows, besides  raiment  and  ornaments:  Having  returned, 

0  goddess,  to  the  palace  at  Ayodhyd,  I  will  offer  to  you  a 
thousand  jars  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  rice  mixed  with 
flesh  ;^  I  will  sacrifice  to  all  the  gods  who  inhabit  your  banks, 

and  make  offerings  at  all  the  sacred  places  whether  small  * 

or  great :  0  excellent  goddess,  may  this  sinless  and  valiant 
Bdma,  together  with  his  brother  Lakshmana  and  myself,  re- 
turn from  residing  in  the  forest  and  again  enter  Ayodhyd  ! " 

Whilst  the  beautiful  Sitd  was  thus  praying  to  the  god-  The  trio  land 
dess  Gkingd,  the  boat  reached  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  uiikofthe 
and  the  two  heroes  bowed  to  Gangd,  and  quitted  the  vessel 
accompanied  by  Sitd.     And  Rdma  said  to  Lakshmana: — Order  of  march 

,  ,       ,  .  ,  .  .  through  the 

"  This  day  will  Sit4  have  to  experience  the  pains  of  sojourn-  fo««t :  l^sH- 

•^  r  r  nt  manainflront 

ing  in  the  forest,  and  endure  the  roaring  of  Uons  and  tigers,  ^f^J^^ 
and  the  grunting  of  wild  hogs ;  so  do  you  go  on  before,  and  §J2m^^**" 

1  will  follow  Sit&/'  Then  the  two  heroes  entered  the  forest 
with  their  bows  in  their  hands,  whilst  Sit&  walked  between 
them,  having  Lakshmana  in  front  and  Bdma  behind ;  and  at 
length  they  came  to  the  sacred  fig  tree,  with  its  numerous 
roots  descending  from  its  branches,  and  they  sat  underneath 
the  shade  of  the  fig  tree.  And  as  they  sat  there  at  their 
ease,  they  saw  a  beautiful  lake  of  water  thickly  set  with 
water  lilies,  and  covered  with  geese  and  various  kinds  of 

^  This  TOW  of  an  offering  of  flesh-meat  and  spirituous  liquors  to  Gang&,  is  in 
.  accordance  with  the  idea  that  a  female  delights  in  these  things.    In  the  Ad- 
hy&tma  Bfrm&yana,  Sit&  is  represented  as  yowing  an  offering  of  cow's  milk  and 
sugar. 
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fliBTOKT  OF  ducks  ;  and  they  drank  of  the  water  [and  killed  a  deer,  and 
PijiT  ^v.  kindled  a  fire,  and  prepared  a  repast ;  and  when  they  had 
Halt  benMkth  a  ^^s^ed  the  deer,  and  given  a  portion  to  their  ancestors  and 
uJiSJe  rf**  ^^®  gods,  the  two  brothers  and  Sit4  partook  of  the  meat] 
▼eiiiK)u.  Q^^^  prepared  for  lodging  beneath  the   tree.^    And  Biima 

said  to  Lakshmana : — '^  This  will  be  oar  first  night  in  the 
forest,  freed  from  oar  attendants ;  and  we  shall  now  resemble 
true  devotees :  Fear  not,  0  hero,  at  being  without  attend- 
ants in  this  uninhabited  forest,  nor  be  dispirited  at  the  de* 
parture  of  Sumantra :  From  this  day  it  is  my  duty  and  yonrs 
to  be  ever  careful  to  protect  Sit& :  Bring  some  grass,  O 
Bed!  of  praaj^  Lakshmana,  and  prepare  a  bed  for  me  here,  and  a  bed  for 
f!!i^m^«.  yourself  at  a  little  distance  from  me/'  Lakshmana  then 
prepared  the  beds  of  grass  and  leaves  beneath  the  lordly 
lAmeiitatioDsortree  :  after  which  Bdma  addressed  him  as  follows: — ''As- 
Buredly  the  Mahdraja  sleeps  at  ease  to-night,  attended  by 
Kaikeyl;  but  what  wise  man  is  there  upon  earth,  who  for  the 
sake  of  a  woman  would  abandon  an  obedient  and  beloved 
son?  Perchance,  Kaikeyi,  intoxicated  with  the  wine  of 
prosperity,  has  abused  my  mother  Kausalyd,  and  your 
mother  Sumitr&:  Wherefore,  O  Lakshmana,  go  you  to 
Ayodhyd,  whilst  I  alone  go  with  Sit&  into  the  forest ;  60,  O 
sinless  one,  and  be  the  protector  of  our  mothers :  Wretch 
that  I  am  !  my  mother  Kausalyi  obtained  me  in  her  old  age, 
and  brought  me  up  with  difficulty ;  and  now  she  has  been 
deprived  of  me  just  as  she  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  her  labour :  What  is  she  the  better  for  having  a  son  that 
assists  her  not  f  ''  Thus  lamenting,  Bdma  gave  way  to  his 
LaVihnuw  tears  and  wept  aloud.  Then  Lakshmana  said : — "  O  excel- 
consoktiou.  lent  hero,  it  is  unworthy  of  you  to  gneve ;  your  weepmg 
answers  no  purpose,  and  fills  Sit&  and  myself  with  sorrow : 
Suppress  your  feelings,  O  excellent  one,  and  dismiss  grief: 
It  is  for  little  minds  when  sunk  in  the  mire  of  distress,  to 
lament  like  an  aged  elephant  sinking  down  in  a  muddy 

B  This  passage  in  which  the  illustrious  trio  are  represented  as  eating  flosh- 
meat,  as  well  as  others  of  a  similar  character,  are  placed  in  brackets  because  they 
are  omitted  in  the  North-West  recension.  They  are,'  however,  of  undoubted 
authenticity. 
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pool :  Myself  and  Sit&,  seeing  yon  thus  distressed,  must  history  of 
soon  expire  like  two  fishes  taken  out  of  the  water :  0  hero,  I     J^^^^ 

feel  no  desire  to  see  my  father  Dasaratha,  nor  my  brother 

Satrughna,  nor  my  mother  Sumitra,  nor  heaven  itself/^ 
Kdma^  hearing  these  weighty  words  of  Lakshmana,  dis- 
missed distress  and  embraced  his  brother,  and  said  to  him: — 
"  I  abandon  grief!'' 

The  two  heroes  and  Sit&  then  passed  a  pleasant  niffht  Sunrtee  in  the 

T      .  jungle:  proffrewi 

under  the  fiff  tree  :  and  when  the  cloudless  sun  had  risen,  from  the  flg  tree 

®  .  toPmy^lg^the 

they  plunged  into  the  vast  forest,  directing  their  course  "j^jJ^Ad 
towards  the  hermitage  of  the  sage  Bharadwdja  at  Praydga,  the  junction  of 
where  the  holy  Ganges  unites  with  the  river  Jumnd.    When  Jumni. 
the  day  was  nearly  at  an  end,  Bdma  said  to  his  brother : — 
''  O  Lakshmana,  behold  that  smoke  which  ascends  from  the 
sacred  fire  at  Praydga :  We  have  assuredly  found  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ganges  and  Jumnd,  for  the  murmuring  sound 
can  be  heard  of  the  two  fierce  streams  dashing  together,  and 
I  can  already  see  the  trees  around  the   hermitage    of  Bha- 
radwdja/' Then  Rama,  and  Lakshmana,  and  Sitd  proceeded  Arrival  at  the 
along,  and  when  the  sun  cast  a  long  shadow  they  arrived  at  Bharadw&ja. 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  and  approached  the  hermit- 
age of  Bharadwdja ;  and  they  beheld  the  great  sage  ofiTering 
the  sacred  fire,  surrounded  by  his  disciples  and  engaged  in 
devotion.     Udma  then  advanced  a  little  way,  and  bowed  his 
head  respectfully,  and  related  his  story  to  the  sage ;  and  Ho»pitatity 
Bharadw&ja  having  courteously  inquired  of  R&ma  respect, 
ing  his  journey,  brought  water  and  argha,  and  presented  his 
guests  with  food,  and  wild  roots,  and  fruits  of  various  tastes, 
and  prepared  a  lodging  for  them.* 

^  The  meeting  between  R&ma  and  Bharadw&ja  is  somewhat  differently 
described  in  the  Adhy&tma  R&m&yana,  for  the  pnrpose  of  iniparting  a  religious 
significance  to  the  interview.  The  passage  is  as  follows : — **  Wl^en  R^una,  Stt&, 
and  Lakshmana  came  near  to  the  abode  of  Bharadw&ja,  they  beheld  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  R&ma  directed  the  disciple  to  inform  Bharadw&ja  of  their  arrival,  and  of 
their  desire  to  pay  their  respects  to  him.  Bharadw&ja  was  delighted.  He  selected 
such  articles  as  were  proper  for  religious  ceremonies  towards  R&ma,  and  then  went 
ont  to  meet  the  three,  and  fell  at  their  feet  and  worshipped  them.  He  pndsed 
R&ma  as  the  Supreme  God,  and  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  said : — '  I  have  passed 
through  a  long  series  of  years  in  religious  contemplation  and  worship  in  the  hope 
of  beholding  thee,  but  without  success ;  this  day  have  I  obtained  the  reward  of 
my  faithful  adoration  of  thy  name ;  I  now  see  thee."  R&ma,  gratified  at  his  ex- 
VOL.  II.  10 
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HISTORY  ov        And  the  sage  said  to  R&ma : — '^  This  place  is  large,  un- 
Past^t.     inhabited,  and  pleasant,  and  rendered  pore  by  the  confln- 

~~~ ence  of  the  two  great  rivers :  I  pray  you  therefore  to  dwell 

oounjieiBBtem  here  at  ease/'    But  B&ma  replied: — ''O  divine,  one,  the 

to  dwell  at  r  ' 

Prayfiga.  people  of  the  city  of  Ayodhyd  and  Baj  of  Kosala  will  often 

monTione^  ^  come  hither  to  see  us,  and  therefore  I  do  not  approve  of 
^*  staying  here :  O  holy  one,  look  out  for  a  pleasant  hermitage 

in  a  lonely  place  where  Sit&  may  enjoy  herself/^  Hearing 
The  neeraoom-  these  pleasant  words  of  R&ma,  the  sage  said  to  him : — '^  At 
of  Chitra-ktkta   a  short  distance  hence,  O  my  lord,  is  a  mountain  on  which 

in  Bundelkuud  .  ,  ..   •  •      j  .  j  j 

onthe opposite  you  may  reside ;  a  mountain  prized  by  sages,  and  pure  and 
Juiniii.  beautiful  to  the  sight :  It  is  named  Chitra-kiita :  As  long  as 

men  behold  the  peaks  of  Chitra-ktita  they  have  prosperity 
and  clearness  of  mind :  Many  sages,  after  spending  hundreds 
of  years  there,  have  ckscended  by  their  austerities  to  heaven : 
I  esteem  this  a  proper  residence  for  you,  O  R&ma,  if  yoa 
will  not  stay  here  and  reside  with  me.''     Thus  Bharadw&ja 
received  B&ma  and  his  wife  and  brother  with  every  atten- 
tion ;  and  Bdma  and  Sit&  spent  the  night  pleasantly  in  the 
delightful  hermitage  of  the  sage. 
srdRoate:  firom        At  the  dawn  of  momin&c  B&ma  presented  himself  before 
Chitra-kdta.      Bharadw&ja,  and  respectftdly  requested  to  be  favoured  with 
n^ar^  from  j^jg  commands ;  and  the  sage  said : — "  O  most  powerful  one, 
depart  to  the  pure  and  pleasant  mountain  of  Chitra-kiita, 
which  abounds  with  fruits  and  roots :  There  wandering  with 
Sit&  your  mind  will  be  gladdened  with  the  view  of  rivers 
and  springs,  hills  and  valleys,  greenland  slopes  and  cool 
by'the Mgefc?  cascados."     Then  the  two  Princes  bowed  to  the  feet  of  the 
j^i^  ^^      great  sage,  and  prepared  to  depart^  and  the  sage  directed 
them  as  follows  : — "  At  a  short  distance  hence  you  will  see 
a  great  number  of  huts;  thence  you  will  reach  the  river 
Jumn&^  and  then  you  should  make  a  raft  and  pass  the  great 
river  which  constantly  abounds  with   crocodiles:  On  the 
opposite  shore  you  will  see  a  large  green-leaved  fig  tree ; 
let  Sitd,  joining  her  hands  there,  implore  a  blessing:  A 

pressions,  said : — '  We,  priest !  are  Kahatrijas ;  thou  art  a  Br&hman :  It  is  our 
duty  to  seire  thee,  to  obtain  thereby  our  reward :  He  who  serves  the  Br&hmaiis 
faithfully,  will  eai^y  pass  over  the  waters  of  this  transitory  world." 
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aliort  distance  furtlier  you  will  see  a  dark  forest ;  tliat  is  the  histoet  op 
way  to  the  hill  Chitra-ktita.''  Pj^x  iv. 

The  two  Princes  then  bowed  their  heads,  and  went  for-  —      ~     T 

Preparation  of 

ward  with  Siti  to  the  river  Jnmnd  :  and  there  they  collected  araft  andpaa- 

-  '  *^  ^       sage  over  the 

mnch  wood,  and  made  a  large  raft,  and  covered  it  over  with  "^er. 
dried  bamboos ;  and  Lakshmana  cat  down  branches  of  trees 
and  made  an  easy  seat  for  Sitd;  and  Sama  placed  his 
beloved  upon  the  seat  on  the  raft.  B&ma  then  put  the  gar- 
ments, the  omamentSj  and  the  spade  and  basket  by  the 
side  of  Sit&;  and  the  two  brothers  took  a  pole  each  and 
pushed  the  boat  across   the   swift   stream.      When  they  sita'g  prayer 

.,.,,  .^  -T  •  f^/#i  11  IT      and  vow  to  the 

arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  nver,  Sita  thus  addressed  the  goddesajumni. 
river  goddess  : — "  0  goddess  Jumn&,  blessings  attend  thee, 
I  am  passing  over  thee  :  May  my  lord  accomplish  his  vow  ! 
I  will  offer  to  you  a  thousand  cows,  and  a  hundred  jars  of 
spirituoas  liquor,  when  B&ma  returns  in  peace  to  the  city 
which  is  protected  by  the  race   of  Ikshwdku.''     H*^&  fh^MSSTSr*** 
crossed  the  river  and  arrived  at  the  sacred  fig  tree,  Sit4  ****• 
went  up  to  it  with  joined  hands,  and  thus  addressed  th^ 
tree  : — ''  Salutation  to  thee,  O  great  tree  I     May  my  hus- 
band accomplish  his  vow !     May  we  again  see  Kausaly&  and 
the  renowned  Sumitr&.^'     Sit4  then  walked  round  the  tree 
with  joined  hands.     And  B&ma  beheld  his  beloved  spouse  ^J^S^^^q?"*^ 
devoted  to  his  interests,  and  he  said  to  Lakshmana  : — ''  Do  **^  JumnA. 
you   take  Sit4  and  proceed  in  front,  whilst  I  will  follow 
behind  with  the  weapons;  and  whatever  fioiits  or  flowers 
Sit&  may  desire,  do  you  collect  them  for  her.''     Sitd  then 
advanced  between  these  two  brothers  like  a  female  elephant 
guarded  by  two  males ;  and  she  asked  B4ma  about  every 
new  flower  and  shrub  and  climbing  plant  which  she  beheld ; 
and  at  her  request  Lakshmana  brought  her  very  many 
pleasant  plants  full  of  flowers.     [Meantime,  as  B&ma  and 
Lakshmana  wandered  on  their  way,  they  slew  many  animals 
that  were  fit  for  sacrifice  and  food.] 

Having  passed  one  night  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Arrival  at 
Jumnd,  the  two  brothers,  together  with  Sit&,  set  forward  at      '**" 
early  dawn  on  the  road  to  Chitra-kdta ;  and  as  they  beheld 
the  trees  bending  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  large 
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HI8T0EY  OP  honey-combs  covered  with  bees,  and  the  mnltitade  of  deer 
Pam  IV      *^^  birds,  they  rejoiced  greatly,  for  they  saw  that  there 

would  be  abundance  of  food.     And  they  went  on  until  they 

vSmuSl****'  came  to  the  hermitages  on  the  hill  where  resided  the  great 
y&Imiki  and  other  distinguished  sages ;  and  they  advanced 
with  joined  hands,  and  bowed  to  the  feet  of  Vdlmiki ;  and 
the  wise  sage,  full  of  joy,  returned  their  salutation  and  bade 
them  welcome ;  and  B&ma  related  to  Yalmiki  all  that  had 
occurred/     R&ma  then  determined  to  take  up  his  abode  on 

Hntofbnnches  the  hill  of  Chitra-ktita :  and  at  his  command,  Lakshmana 

and  trees  oon-  '  ' 

i^hmana.  brought  various  kinds  of  wood  and  erected  a  hut  of  branches 
and  leaves.  R&ma  then  said  to  Lakshmana :  — "  Bring 
venison  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  the  dwelling : 
Those  who  desire  long  life  should  propitiate  the  god  of  their 
dwelling :  Having  killed  a  deer,  bring  it  speedily,  O  Laksh- 
mana.^' And  Lakshmana  did  as  his  elder  brother  com- 
manded ;  and  B&ma  again  said  to  him :  — "  Dress  the 
venison  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  all  the  other  gods  who  pre- 

Propitiatoiy      side  ovcr  dwellinffs.'*    And  Lakshmana  broneht  an  excellent 

sacnAoe  to  tho  °  .  , 

sod  of  the  antelope  that  he  had  killed,  and  cast  it  on  the  fire  ;  and 
when  it  was  separated  from  the  blood,  and  thoroughly 
dressed,  the  devout  R&ma,  skilled  in  sacrificial  rites,  per- 

^  The  interview  between  lULmaandV&lmlki  is  thus  described  in  the  Adhylitma 
R&m&yana : — '*  When  the  three  exiles  came  to  the  riyer  Jiimn&,  R&ma  pat  on  a 
religious  habit.  He  then  proceeded  to  Chitra-ktita,  at  which  place  dwelt  a  holy 
saint  named  V&lmiki,  a  fervent  adorer  of  the  deity.  They  arrived  at  his  house, 
where  they  found  a  pleasant  garden,  in  which  water-fowl  sported  in  the  tanks ; 
the  trees  were  loaded  with  delicious  fruits  and  sweet-smelling  flowers ;  thousands 
of  birds  sang  enchanting  songs,  especially  those  in  praise  of  R&ma.  Br&hmans 
were  seated  in  all  quarters  reading  the  Vedas.  Here  were  sages  sitting  with  their 
eyes  closed,  absorbed  in  meditation  on  E&ma ;  others  with  rosaries  of  Tulsi  leaves 
in  their  hands  were  calling  on  the  name  of  R&ma.  Others  again  with  both  hands 
raised  towards  heaven  were  performing  the  penance.  Some  held  in  their  breath 
with  religions  fervency ;  others  performed  various  ceremonies  in  honour  of  R&ma. 
Thus  were  all  the  sages  engaged  in  contemplation  on  Almighty  God.  V&lmiki's 
soul  was  filled  with  holy  rapture  on  the  approach  of  the  three ;  especially  when 
he  perceived  that  R&iua  had  on  a  religious  habit,— his  hair  braided  in  a  knot  on 
the  crown  of  his  head,  a  deerskin  round  his  loins,  his  body  rubbed  over  with  the 
yellow  earth,  and  having  a  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hands.  V&lmiki  was  overcome 
with  surprise  at  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  three,  but  led  R&ma  into  his 
house,  worshipped  him,  walked  three  times  round  him,  and  set  before  them  the 
choicest  fruits,  of  which  they  partook." 

V&lmiki  is  also  represented  as  delivering  a  long  religious  discourse  to  Rfiuna, 
which  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
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formed  the  sacrifice  according  to  the  Sastras^  and  repeated  history  of 
the  secret  prayers,  and  performed  his  ablutions  in  the  river,     p^^  Yv 
R4nia  then  made  a  place  for  an  altar,  and  planted  a  grove : 

-  -II.       -11  XTT  TT»  *n      c\*   f    Sacrificial  rites 

and   he  and   his   brother  Lakshmana,  and   his  wife   Sita,  gBrformed  by 
entered  the  delightful  hut,  as  the  gods  enter  their  sacred  Residence  of 
assembly.     Thus  having  arrived  at  the  pleasant  mountain  LakHhmanain 
Chitra-kdta,   and   at  the  river  Manddkini,  that   excellent  cmti»-kW 
place  which  was  frequented  by  deer  and  birds,  B&ma  was 
filled  with  joy,  and  relinquished  cJl  grief  on  account  of  his 
exile. 

The  foregoing  narrative  does  not  call  for  much  p«^tew  of  the 

^         ^  ^  foreKOiiuciiar- 

remark.     Sumantra,  the  charioteer,  seems  to  have  jj^i^eyto"*' 
been  directed  to  conduct  the  exiles  to  the  frontier  ^^*'»^^'^*^ 
town  of  Sringavera ;  and  this  duty  he  accomplished, 
crossing  the  riVers  TamasA  and  Gomatf  on  the  way. 
At  Sringavera  he  took  his  leave  and  returned  to  The  exiiee  part 
AyodhyA,  Whilst  the  exiles  crossed  to  the  southerly  at  the  J^Se?^ 

•^  •^  _  •'    town  of  Sringa- 

bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  proceeded  due  eastward  to  ^«**- 
the  celebrated  station  at  PrayAga.     At  Praydga  the  P*"^;^^^ 
exiles  crossed  the  river  Jumnd,  and  proceeded  south-  ftj?^teikduJ 
ward  into  the  country  of  Bundelkund,  where  they 
finally  took  up  their  abode  on  the  hill  Chitra-kiita ; 
which  is  said  to  have   abounded  in  game,  fruit, 
honey,  and  other  products  of  the  jungle  which  were 
suitable  for  food. 

The  worship  paid  by  Sftd  to  the  rivers  Ganges  wowwp  of  the 
and  Jumnd,  and  to  the  sacred  fig  tree,  is  well  worthy  l^^^^^  *•*• 
of  notice.     It  may  be  a  relic  of  the  old  fetische  ^^  ®*"'- 
worship  which  undoubtedly  prevailed  in    ancient 
India,  and  which,  as  such,  will  have  to  be  consi- 
dered hereafter  ;  but  still  the  picture  of  the  faithful 
wife  offering  up  prayers  and  vows  on  behalf  of  her 
beloved  husband  is  ever  regarded  with  deep  admira- 
tion by  the   Hindus;    and  indeed  the  worship  is 
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rasTORT  OP  perhaps  as  largely  practised  by  Hindu  women  in  the 


INDIA. 


Part  IV.     present  day  as  at  any  previous  period. 
Br&hman  set-  Auothor  important  circumstance  connected  with 

tlemeiits,  or  ^  t  •        i  i  i 

witteiT*'  R^ma^s  exile  must  also  be  duly  noticed,  namely,  the 
IS)riSfia^*  assumed  fact  that  a  number  of  Brahmanical  settle- 
ments, or  hermitages,  each  under  a  distinguished 
sage,  were  scattered  amongst  the  aboriginal  popula- 
S^e^»f ^e  tion  beyond  the  frontier  of  Kosala.  Notice  has 
imjS  Md****  already  been  taken  of  two  of  these  settlements  much 
Boar ;  at  the  further  to  the  eastward,  in  the  narrative  of  Udma's 

iunction  of  the  ' 

SjJ2S.*?5d  at  expedition  against  the  Bdkshasas ;  namely,  first,  the 
chitra-  tita.  jjermitago  at  the  junction  of  the  Sarayu  and  Ganges 
rivers,  which  was  famous  as  the  spot  where  Siva  was 
smitten  by  Kdma,  the  Indian  Cupid,  with  the 
arrows  of  love  ;  and  secondly,  the  hermitage  of 
Viswdmitra  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buxar,  which 
was  famous  as  the  spot  where  Vishnu,  incarnate  as 
a  dwarf,  took  the  three  steps  which  terminated  in 
the  overthrow  of  Bali.  In  the  present  narrative  of 
Rdma's  exile  two  other  Brahmanical  settlements  are 
described,  namely,  the  hermitage  of  Bharadwdja 
at  Pray dga,  and  the  hermitage  of  Vdlmfki  at  Chitra- 
Queationof      kiita.     Whether  these  hermitages  did   or  did  not 

whether  the  ^      " 

S^^^tedin  exist  in  the  days  of  Udma,  is  a  question  which  can 
BAmap^t^  scarccly  be  settled  definitely;  but  the  tradition  that 
Brahmanical  settlements  were  formed  in  the  midst  of 
an  aboriginal  and  hostile  people  is  highly  significant ; 
and  illustrates  an  important  phase  in  the  history  of 
the  Brdhmans,  namely,  the  mode  by  which  their 
influence  was  extended  throughout  India.  This 
subject,  however,  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  X. 


DEATH   OF  MAHARAJA  DASAHATHA. 


The  exiles  havmg  been  settled  down  m  quiet  history  of 

INDIA. 
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residence  on  the  hill  of  Chitra-kiita,  the  story  of     ^^^^ 


the  R^mdjana  once  more  reverts  to  the  city    ^^  Division  of  the 
Ayodhyd ;  and  the  melancholy  events  are  related  3^^  oV^® 
which  followed  the  return   of  Sumantra,    and  the  ^SStha  into 
delivery  of  Rdma's  dutiful  message  to  the  Mahd-  «»»««• 
raja.     The  narrative  comprises  four  distinct  scenes, 
namely  :— 

1st,  Palace  scene,  including  the  conversation 
between  the  Mahdraja  and  Kausalyd  after  the  return 
of  Sumantra  with  Kdma's  message. 

2nd,  The  death  of  the  Mahdraja  at  midnight. 

3rd,  The  morning  scene  without  and  within  the 
palace. 

4th,  The  summoning  of  the  Council,  and  des- 
patch of  messengers  to  bring  Bharata  to  Ayodhyd. 

These  events  are  highly  suggestive  of  ancient  The  narrative  as 
Hindii  life,  but  demand  no  preliminary  explanation ;  »*»»*yM»- 
and  the  narrative,  therefore,  may  be  reproduced  from 
the  Rdmdyana  as  follows  : — 

Meantime  the  charioteer  Sumantra  had  taken  leave  of  MSoeneintbe 
Raja  Guha,  and  returned  with  a  heavy  heart  to  the  joyless  return  of  su- 
city  of  Ayodhyd.     The  people  seeing  him  return  without  Ayodhy*. 
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DUtreBB  of  the 
people,  the 
lAdies  of  the 
palace,  and  the 

MahiinOa* 


Sumantra  de- 
Uvera  B4iiia'ii 


Prostration  of 
the  Mabillnda. 


Kaasa]y&re> 
proaches  the 
HahAn^a. 


B&ma  filled  the  air  with  their  cries ;  and  he  drove  his  chariot 
through  the  chief  street^  with  his  face  covered,  until  he 
came  near  to  the  palace  of  Mah&raja  Daaaratha.  Then 
Sumantra  descended  from  his  chariot,  and  passed  through 
the  seven  enclosures  of  the  palace ;  ^  and  all  the  ladies  of 
the  Mah&raja,  seeing  him  return  without  E&ma,  were  filled 
with  anguish,  and  their  bright  eyes  streamed  with  tears. 
And  Sumantra  quickly  entered  the  eighth  enclosure  of 
the  palace,  and  beheld  the  wretched  Mah&raja  in  the 
white  house,  wasted  with  grief  on  account  of  his  son ;  and 
he  approached  the  Mah&raja  and  bowed  to  his  feet,  and 
delivered  the  message  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him 
by  B&ma. 

When  the  Mah&raja  heard  the  dutiful  words  of  his  eldest 
son,  he  fell  down  in  a  swoon  ;  and  the  B4iu  Kausalyi,  with 
the  aid  of  Sumantra,  raised  him  up,  and  thus  addressed 
him : — '^  Arise,  0  Mah&raja,  for  no  help  can  come  out  of 
this  sorrow  !  O  my  lord,  Kaikeyi  is  not  here,  and  you  need 
not  fear  to  converse  about  B^a.^'  Kausaly&  then  began 
to  heap  bitter  reproaches  upon  Dasaratha,  saying : — "  Who 
ever  abandoned  a  beloved  and  innocent  son  after  having 
engaged  to  install  him  in  the  Baj  ?  K  you  had  promised 
to  grant  two  boons  to  Kaikeyi,  why  did  you  promise  to  give 
the  Raj  to  R&ma  ?  K  you  exiled  your  son  for  fear  of 
violating  your  word,  why  did  you  not  fear  to  break  the 
promise  that  you  had  made  to  your  Counsellors  to  install 
K&ma  ?  Enslaved  in  your  old  age  by  the  love  of  a  woman, 
you  break  your  promise  either  way ;  by  giving  R&ma  the 
Raj  you  would  have  broken  your  promise  to  Kaikeyi,  but  by 
sending  him  into  the  jungle  you  have  broken  your  promise 
to  your  Counsellors :  The  oath  given  to  a  favourite  wife, 
and  the  exile  of  Rama  to  the  forest,  are  crimes  which  I  rank 
with  the  murder  of  an  unborn  infant :  Happy  is  it  for  me 
that  Kaikeyi  did  not  solicit  the  death  of  R&ma,  for  you 
would  have  granted  that  also  without  hesitation :  Then 
R&ma  would  have  been  seized  by  the  strong  arm  of  power, 

*  FiTB  courts  or  quadrangles  are  specified  oa  a  preTious  occasion.    See 
ants,  p.  109.  ~-         *-  /     • 
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like  a  victim  bound  by  its  owner  for  a  sacrifice ;  for  in  this  history  of 

INDIA 
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world  the  weak  sink  beneath  the  grasp  of  the  strong,  as       India 


elephants  in  the  forest  are  seized  in  the  grasp  of  lions : 
Should  R&ma  return  after  his  exile  is  accomplished^  I  can- 
not expect  that  Bharata  will  abandon  the  Raj  and  the 
treasures^  nor  would  Bdma  receive  them  at  his  hand :  If 
people  first  entertain  their  new  friends  at  a  funeral  feast^ 
and  afterwards  invite  the  Br&hmans,  they  will  find  that  the 
Brahmans  will  not  look  with  pleasure  even  on  amrita  when 
it  has  been  left  by  others :  Will  Br&hmans  sit  down  before 
other  Brdhmans  have  finished  their  meat,  and  eat  that  of 
which  they  have  eaten  ?  Will  an  elder  brother  accept  of  a 
Baj  which  has  been  enjoyed  by  a  younger  brother  ?  Will  a 
tiger  eat  the  prey  which  has  been  caught  by  another  ?  No 
oblations,  nor  ghee,  nor  sacrificial  articles^  nor  sacred  kusa 
grass,  nor  sacrificial  posts,  are  ever  again  employed  in  a  new 
ceremony ;  and  in  like  manner  R6.ma  will  never  look  with 
pleasure  on  a  Baj  which  resembles  stale  wine  at  a  feast,  or 
spoiled  homa  at  a  sacrifice :  B^ma  will  no  more  endure  such 
disrespect  than  a  fierce  tiger  would  sufier  his  tail  to  be 
pulled  with  impunity."' 

The  Mah^raja^  hearing  this  angry  speech  of  Kausalyi,  TheMahAnja 
thus  spoke  to  her : — "  0  Kausalyi,  I  entreat  your  forgive-  foi^ivenesa  of 
ness  with  joined  hands  :    Tenderly  afiectionate  toward  your     **"*^ 
son,  do  not  pour  salt  into  my  wounds  I  My  heart  is  bursting 
with   sorrow   for  my   son,  and  your   words  are  to  me  as 
thunderbolts:    The    husband   of  a  chaste  wife,    whether 
virtuous  or  worthless,  is  her  deity,  her  refuge,  and  the  grand 
object   of  her  veneration:    Pardon   my   transgression,    O 
B&ni ;  in  excess  of  agony  do  I  supplicate  you  :  Do  not  again 
wound  me,  who  am  already  smitten  and  wounded  by  the 
gods :  0  goddess,  I  know  you  to  be  wise,  and  acquainted 
with  the  different  passions  of  men ;  let  me  not  again  hear 
these  bitter  reproaches  from  you  I  " 

2  This  speech  which  has  been  put  into  the'mouth  of  Kausalyfi.  contains  several 
similes  which  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  inferential  lessons  in  Brahmanical 
law.  The  most  important  is  that  which  ^refers  to  the  especial  claim  of  the 
Br&hmans,  which  is  still  observed  at  all  feasts,  of  being  served  before  those  of 
any  other  caste,  and  of  being  served  all  at  one  time. 


/      f 
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HI8T0BT  OF        When  Kausaly&^  ever  affectionate  towards  her  hnsband, 
INDU^      heard  those  words  of  the  afflicted  Mah&raja^  she  abandoned 
•  her  distress  on  account  of  her  son^  and  applying  her  join- 


knowledges  her  ed  hands  to  his^  she  bowed  her  head  even  to  his  feet^  and 

tiunsfp^ession  in  ,  , 

bavinjj  re-         replied : — ^^  O  Baja  of   Bajas^  pardon  my    transgression  ! 

lord.  Through  distress  for  my  son,  I  have  said  what  I  ought  not 

to  have  said:  St^  ^ho  is  supplicated  by  her  husband 
with  joined  hands,  and  does  not  relent,  is  cursed  both  in 
this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come  :  Pardon,  O  Mah&raja,  this 
fault  of  a  distressed  woman;  you  are  the  lord  and  deity 
both  of  myself  and  Rdma :  I  know  what  is  right,  I  know 
that  you  are  acquainted  with  your  duty,  and  are  a  speaker 
of  truth ;  and  what  I  have  spoken  has  been  through  my 
affliction  on  account  of  my  son  :  Grief  destroys  the  under- 
standing,  and  the  memory,  and  the  patience ;  there  is  no 
enemy  more  destructive  than  grief :  The  touch  of  fire  may 
be  borne,  and  the  stroke  of  a  dreadful  weapon ;  but,  O 
Mah&raja,  the  distress  which  arises  from  grief  is  not  to  be 
endured ;  even  the  sages  when  smitten  with  grief  have  sunk 
beneath  the  stroke:  These  five  days  which  have  passed 
away  since  the  departure  of  my  son,  are  to  me,  by  reason  of 
my  sorrow,  even  as  a  thousand  years  :  My  grief  for  my  exiled 
son  increases  like  the  waters  of  the  Granges  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  cold  season/' 

«nd.Liwtiwordg        Whilst  Kausalyd  was  thus  speaking,  the  day  declined 

to  lUusaiy&ai   and  the  sun  set ;  and  the  Mah&raja,  composed  by  her  words 
**  and  wearied  by  reason  of  his  mourning,  sunk  into  the  arms 

of  sleep.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  Mah&raja 
awoke  weeping  and  terrified,  and  said  to  his  wife : — "  O 
Kausaly&,  I  am  now  giving  up  the  ghost  through  grief  for 
my  son :  My  eyes  are  unable  to  see  you,  so  do  you  come 
near  and  touch  me ;  those  men  can  perceive  nothing  who 
are  departing  to  the  mansions  of  Tama :  Could  B&ma  once 
touch  me,  and  receive  the  Eaj  from  me,  I  might  even  yet 
live :  O  Kausaly&,  I  cannot  behold  you ;  my  eyes  and 
memory  are  gone,  and  the  messengers  of  Tama  are  hasten- 
ing me  away  :  What  affliction  can  exceed  this,  that  when  my 
soul  is  departing  I  cannot  behold  B&ma  :  My  grief  dries  up 
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my  heart  as  the  heat  of  the  son  dries  up  pools  of  water :  history  of 
They  are  not  men  but  gods  who  see  the  shining  face  of  Bdma     p^^^  jy 

adorned  with  his  beautiful  ear-rings ;  and  happy  will  they 

be  who  shall  again  behold  his  fragrant  face  after  he  shall 
have  returned  from  exile :  O  Kausalyd^  my  heart  is  dying 
away ;  I  am  sinking  into  imbecility  like  the  expiring  light 
of  a  lamp  which  has  been  exhausted  of  its  oil/'   While  thus  DeiUjhof  the 

T  .  ,  Mahiraja. 

lamenting^  the  eyes  of  Mahdraja  Dasaratha  became  fixed  in 
death,  and  he  gave  up  the  ghost  in  the  presence  of  Kausalyd 
the  mother  of  Bdma^  and  of  Sumitrd^  the  mother  of  Laksh- 
mana  j  and  the  two  R&nis  swooned  away  until  the  morning, 
and  no  one  knew  what  had  occurred. 

Now  when  the  night  had  passed  away,  the  bards  and  JJ^e^^itEouf 
eulogists  assembled,  according  to  their  custom,  at  the  palace  ^i^|'***"  *^*' 
of  the  Mahdraja.     And  they  sounded  aloud  the  praises  of  Bards  and 
the  Mahdraja,  and  invoked  the   gods   for  blessings  on  his  fag  the 
head ;  and  the  sound  of  these  hymns  and  prayers  spread 
through  the  whole  palace ;  and  louder  than  all  was  the  noise 
of  those  who  declared  the  great  deeds  of  the  Mahdraja  and 
clapped  their  hands  in  harmony.  The  birds  who  were  sleep- 
ing on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  in  the  hedges,  or  on 
the  roofs  of  the  palace,  were   awakened   at  that  mighty 
sound,  and  began  to  utter  their  cheerful  notes.     The  Brah-  Br&hmaiu 
mans  also  filled  the  palace  with  the  music  of  the  Yedas,  and  Vedas. 
the  sacred  chauntinff  of  the  Vedic  hymns.  The  servants  were  Seri^nts,  male 

°  •^  and  female,  per- 

assembled  in  ffreat  multitudes  ;  the  men-servants  brouffht  forminB  their 

^     _  '  o       momutg  duties. 

water  in  golden  jars  mixed  with  the  fragrant  yellow  sandal 
wood  for  the  morning  ablutions ;  whilst  a  number  of  chaste 
young  damsels  brought  articles  of  food,  and  those  for  orna- 
ment, all  prepared  according  to  the  ordinance,  and  all  of  ex- 
cellent appearance  and  quality.  After  a  while  the  sun  arose.  Appearance  or 
and  every  one  stood  with  great  respect  and  attention,  wait-  anxiously  ex- 
ing  for  the  coming  of  the  Mahdraja ;  and  when  they  saw  that 
he  did  not  appear,  they  looked  with  anxiety  one  at  the  other 
and  said : — ^'  Why  does  he  not  come  forth  ?  '*  Then  the 
ladies,  who  attended  near  the  bed  of  the  Mahdraja,  ap- 
proached to  awaken  him ;  and  they  touched  his  bed  with 
becoming  reverence ;  but  even  then  they  knew  not  what  had 
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HISTOUY  OP  occurred.     At  lensrth  they  Baw  that  his  eyes  were  fixed,  and 
Past  IV.     ^^^  ^^  pulse  had  ceased  to  beat^  and  they  began  to  tremble 


"~  "  for  his  life.  They  also  saw  that  Kausalyd  and  Sumitra^ 
luSEi*^****  *!»«  overcome  by  distress,  were  lying  in  a  swoon,  their  eyes 
udend.  Swollen  with  grief.     Then  they  wept  with  a  lond  voice,  like 

that  of  female  elephants  when  their  leader  has  disappeared ; 
KauMiyA  and  and  Kausalyd  and  Sumitr&  awoke  from  their  heavy  slomber, 
awakefrom       and  seeing  that  the  Mahdraja  was  dead,  they  fell  to  the  earth 

th^ir  swoon.  ,  _  ,  ^  "^  '' 

LamentatioDs     with  loud  cries.     Then  Kaikeyi  and  all  the  other  Bdnis  came 

womeiu^  forward  and  filled  the  palace  with  their  lamentations ;  and 

they  all  wept  and  screamed,  and  smote  themselves  with  their 

The  Mtniaten    hands.     The  Ministers,  hearing  that  the  Mahdraja  had  died 

chamber  of  the  durinfif  the  nififht,  hastened  to  the  chamber  of  death,  and  re- 
dead  MahAnya.  O  O     ' 

moved  the  distressed  and  devoted  Kansalyd,  who  was  em- 
bracing the  lifeless  body  of  her  lord,  and  pouring  bitter 
Funeral  cere-     words   upou  the  cruel  and  remorseless  Kaikeyi.     But  no 

monies  deui,yed.  -^  ^  *^ 

funeral  ceremonies  could  be  performed  at  that  time  for  ihe 

dead  Mah&raja,  for  all  his  four  sons  were  dwelling  at  a  dis- 

Boyai  corpse     taucc  from  the  city  of  Ayodhyd.    So  the  Ministers,  directed 

prpsei^cd  in  a  •'.'•*  ^ 

bath  of  ©a.,      by  the  Br&hmans,  would  not  bum  the  royal  body,  and  they 
placed  it  in  a  bath  of  oil,  whilst  all  the  E^nls  wept  aloud 
and  cried  : — '^  Our  lord  is  dead  I  "  And  the  illustrious  wives 
of  Dasaratha,   overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  walked  up   and 
down  as  if  berefb  of  their  all ;  and  Ayodhy4  appeared  as  a 
widowed  city,  like  the  sky  without  the  sun,  or  a  night  with- 
out the  stars ;  and  the  sun  having  finished  its  course  sud- 
denly retired,  and  darkness  fell  on  all  around. 
4th,  Council  of         When  that  night  had  passed  away  in  Ayodhyd,  and  the 
Chieftains  con-  suu  had  again  risen,  the  Ministers  of  the  Braj  called  together 
Ministers.         au  assembly  of  Brdhmans  and  Chieftains ;  and  those  re- 
nowned sages  and  courtiers  delivered  their  opinions  in  the 
presence  of  the  chief  and  excellent  priest  Vasishtha,  .as  fol- 
Address  of  the    lows  : — "  The  past  night  has  been  to  us  like  a  hundred  years  : 
assem  ly     t  e  pigj^p^gg^^  qj^  account  of  the  exiled  B&ma,  the  Mah&raja  has 

given  up  the  ghost :  Dasaratha  is  now  in  heaven,  but  none 
of  all  his  sons  remain  in  the  city  of  Ayodhy& :  B&ma  has 
departed  to  the  forest,  and  the  illustrious  Lakshmana  has 
gone  with  him  ;  and  Bharata  and  Satrughna  are  dwelling  in 
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Girivraja,  the  royal  city  of  the  Kaikeyas  :  It  is  necessary  this  histoet  op 
day   to  appoint  some  one  to  be  our  Mahdi'aja,   that   our     pabt^v. 
"widowed  country  may  not  fall  into  ruin :  In  countries  desti- 

.^_.,_  'It  n-i-1  Nooessity  for 

tute  oi  a  Kaja  the  rain-cloud  ceases  to  pour  forth  its  showers  the  immediate 

•*  ■'■  ,  appointment 

upon  the  earthy  and  the  husbandman  fears  to  sow  his  seed;  of  a  Mah&r^j*. 
the  sons  and  women  of  the  deceased  sovereign  are  under  no  scription  of  a 
subjection ;  no  man  is  secure  of  his  wealthy  nor  even  of  his  out  a  iliah&rcia. 
Hfe ;  all  becomes  anarchy ;  no  councils  are  held ;  the  pleasant 
houses  and  gardens  are  destroyed  by  the  dissolute ;   the 
Brdhmans  make  no  offerings ;  the  sacrificing  Brahmans  re- 
fuse to  give  the  others  their  share  of  the  sacrificial  fees ;  the 
glad  leaders  of  the  sacred  song  and  dance  cease  to  exalt  the 
fame  of  the  Raja  by  their  social  and  joyous  assemblies ;  dis- 
putants are  no  longer  gratified  with  pleasing  discussions ; 
renowned  orators  are  no  longer  surrounded  with  applauding 
audiences ;  young  damsels  adorned  with  gold  do  not  flock  to 
the  gardens  in  the  evening  for  the  sake  of  amusement  j  rich 
men^  even  when  well-guarded,  are  unable  to  sleep  with  their 
doors  open ;  husbandmen  and  those  who  attend  cattle  are 
unable  to  enjoy  repose ;  young  men  and  maidens  can  no 
longer  repair  in  swift  chariots  to  the  grassy  plains ;  elephants 
adorned  with  bells  can  no  longer  walk  at  large  on  the  high 
roads ;  those  who  are  joyfully  practising  with  the  sword  and 
bow,  the  mace  and  the  spear,  are  no  longer  to  be  heard ; 
merchants  travelling  to  distant  places  cannot  carry  their 
goods  in  safety  along  the  high- way ;  the  holy  and  subdued 
43age  goes  not  out  of  his  house  meditating  with  his  mind 
fixed  upon  the  all-pervading  spirit;  soldiers  cannot  over- 
come their  enemies  in  war ;  the  people  do  not  assemble  in 
rich  attire,  and  ride  on  chariots,  or  on  excellent  horses ; 
men  learned  in  the  Sastras  are  not  found  conversing  with 
each  other  in  the  roads  and  gardens ;  garlands  of  jewels, 
and  portions  of  choice  viands,  are  no  longer  offered  to  the 
gods :  O  Yasishtha,  a  Baj  without  a  Baja  is  like  a  river  Vasishtha  im- 
without  water,  a  forest  without  vegetation,  or  a  cow  without  point  a  maceas- 
a  keeper;  and  men  mutually  devour  one  another  like  the 
fishes  of  the  sea :  0  chief  of  the  twice  bom,  this  day  our 
Raja  has  departed  to  the  mansions  of  Indra,  and  our  Raj  is 
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HiSTOUY  OF  becoming  a  wilderness ;  do  you  appoint  another  Prince  to 

The  sage  Vasishtha  having  heard  these  words,  replied 

patches  mes-     thus  to  the  Counsellors,  the  Brdhmans,  and  all  the  friends 
Bhantafh>m     of  the  deceased  Mah&raja : — ^^  As  Bharata,  to  whom  the  Raj 
gnudikUier.      is  given,  remains  at  ease  with  his  brother  Satrughna  in  the 
house  of  his    grandfather,  Aswapati,  speedily  send   swift 
messengers  to  bring  the  two  brothers  hither  :  Why  look  ye 
on  the  ground  ?  "    All  present  then  replied  to  Vasishtha : — 
D^e^l^tothe  "  Let  messengers  be  sent !  "      Vasishtha  then  appointed 
certain  messengers,  and  said  to  them  : — "  Attend  to  what  it 
becomes  you  to  do :  Go  with  all  speed  on  swift  horses  to 
the  royal  city  of  Girivraja,  and  dismissing  all  signs  of  grief, 
speak  thus  to  Bharata  : — '^  Vasishtha  the  priest,  and  all  the 
Counsellors,  send  to  you  salutations  of  peace,  and  entreat 
you  to  hasten  without  delay  to  the  city  of  Ayodhyd :  But  do 
not  inform  Bharata  that  B4ma  is  in  exile,  that  the  Mahdraja 
is  dead,  and  that  the  royal  race  is  ruined  by  this  woman 
Kaikeyi :  Bring  out  of  the  treasury  with  all  speed  the  excel- 
lent apparel  and  jewels  for  the  new  Raja,  and  then  depart 
Bepartnreof     for  the  abode  of  Bharata."     Then  the  messene^ers,  beiner 

the  meeaengen.  'Ta.!.  i<»i-  . 

provided  with  victuals  for  the  journey,  mounted  their  horses, 
and  going  by  the  way  of  the  river  Malini,  they  crossed  the 
Granges  at  Hastin&pur,  and  proceeded  through  the  country 
of  Panchdla,  and  at  length  approached  the  excellent  city  of 
Girivraja,  which  is  the  royal  city  of  the  Kaikeyas. 

Renew  of  the  The  foregoiiig  narrative   of  the  death  of  the 

dlath  of '^®  Mahdraja,  and  of  the  events  which  immediately  pre- 
na^^ha.  ceded  it  and  followed  after  it,  contains  some  valu- 
able illustrations  of  ancient  Hindii  life  and  manners. 
Exanemtion  of  The  dialoguc  betwcon  the  Mahdraja  and  Kaosalyd 
MiiST^^d  ^  perhaps  too  much  exaggerated  for  modem  tastes ; 
KausaiyA.        \yyj^^  y^j  tjjQ  touching:  resignation  of  the  mother  of 

Eesignation  of  Rdma,  and  her  self-reproach  at  having  used  bitter 
words  towaxds  her  husband,  is  highly  significant  of 
the  perfect  subordination  which  is  expected  to  be 
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displayed  by  Hindu  wives  to  their  husbands.     The  history  of 

INDIA^ 

description  of  the  death  of  the  Mahdraja  is,  how-     pamiv. 
ever,  exquisitely  true  to  human  nature.     The  old  Picture  of  the 
sovereign,  bowed  down  by  deep  sorrow,  wakes  up  at  ^-^«-^ 
midnight  weeping  and  terrified,  and  with  a  certain 
presentiment  that  his  last  hour  hsus  arrived.     His 
eyes  are  dim  with  approaching  death,  and  he  begs 
his  wife  to  touch  him  as  he  cannot  see  her ;  and  in 
this  manner  he  feels  his  soul  dying  out  of  his  body, 
until  he  at  last  gives  up  the  ghost,  and  the  timid 
surviving  women  swoon  away  until  the  morning.' 

The  description  of  the  palace  at  sunrise,  when  Picturesque 

,  sceneatthe 

the  death  of  the  Mahdraja  is  still  a  secret  confined  ^JlSfn^iVJilJ^^ 
to  a  single  chamber,  is  graphic  in  the  extreme.  The  SS  ma^]L**' 
bards  and  eulogists  are  there,  all  sounding  the  praises 

'  There  is  a  curious  episode  in  the  original,  in  which  Dasaratha  declared  that 
all  his  misfortunes  had  arisen  from  his  haying  been  cursed  by  a  pious  recluse  whose 
son  he  had  accidentally  slain.  The  story  is  told  at  considerable  length,  but 
the  main  points  are  comprised  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Adhy&tma 
R&m&yana : — "  Being  in  his  younger  days  fond  of  hunting,  the  Mah&raja  went 
one  night  to  the  side  of  a  pond,  where  the  sage  Serwan  was  procuring  water. 
Serwan  attended  on  his  father  and  mother  with  the  purest  affection.  Both  parents 
were  blind,  and  Serwan  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  each  of  them  in  a  separate 
basket,  and  slinging  them  across  his  shoulders ;  and  in  this  fashion  he  conveyed 
them  to  all  the  places  of  worship  then  existing  in  the  world.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion his  parents  had  complained  of  thirst,  and  Serwan  had  slnng  the  baskets  over 
the  branch  of  a  tree  and  gone  down  to  the  pond  with  a  vessel  to  procure  water. 
The  Mah&raja,  hearing  the  footsteps,  thought  it  must  be  a  deer,  and  shooting  an 
arrow  in  the  darkness  towards  the  sound,  it  pierced  the  breast  of  Serwan,  who 
thereupon  fell  to  the  ground.  The  Mah&raja,  perceiying  he  had  shot  a  man,  hur- 
ried to  the  spot  and  was  at  once  thrown  into  the  deepest  affliction.  Serwan, 
howcTer,  said : — '  Be  not  distressed,  0  Mah&raja,  I  am  a  Yaisya,  and  not  a  Br&h- 
man,  so  that  the  heinous  sin  of  the  murder  of  a  Br&hman  will  not  fall  upon  thy 
head :  My  parents,  however,  have  performed  sundry  religious  observances,  and 
should  their  anger  be  raised  against  thee,  they  would  reduce  thee  to  ashes  :  Give 
them  first  a  little  water  to  aUay  their  thirst,  and  then  address  them  with  humility 
and  respect.'  The  Mah&raja  then  drew  out  the  arrow  and  Serwan  expired.  The 
Mah&raja  then  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  explained  the  circumstances  to  the  be- 
reaved parents,  and  expressed  his  deep  contrition.  At  the  request  of  the  parents 
he  then  collected  wood  for  the  funeral  pile,  and  they  then  sat  upon  it  and,  direct- 
ing the  Mah&raja  to  fire  it,  were  consumed  with  their  son.  Before  this  was 
accomplished,  however,  the  old  man  uttered  the  malediction  that  h^  like  them, 
would  die  out  of  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  son." 
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of  the  Mahdraja,  in  order  that  at  the  moment  of 
awakening  his  ears  may  be  greeted  with  pleasant 
words.  The  birds  on  the  roofs  of  the  palace,  and 
on  the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  are 
pouring  forth  their  cheerful  notes.  The  Brdhmans 
are  said  to  be  chaunting  Vedic  hymns.  Meantime, 
the  servants  are  engaged  in  their  customary  morning 
avocations.  The  men  are  bringing  in  jars  of  water ; 
and  the  women  are  ready  with  the  light  food,  and 
the  articles  of  decoration,  which  are  required  upon 
awakening.  Suddenly  a  wild  cry  of  lamentation 
is  heard  from  the  inner  apartments,  and  very 
speedily  it  is  known  that  the  Mahdraja  is  dead. 
Another  commotion  soon  prevails  throughout  the 
palace.  The  Ministers  assemble  and  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  preserving  the  body  of  the 
sovereign,  until  the  funeral  rites  can  be  performed 
by  one  of  the  sons,  who  at  that  moment  are  all 
absent  from  the  city  of  Ayodhyd.  But  otherwise 
the  scene  is  one  of  weeping  and  desolation ;  and  the 
author  of  the  Rdmdyana  indulges  in  the  poetical 
license  of  declaring  that  the  sun  became  suddenly 
eclipsed,  and  that  darkness  prevailed  throughout  the 
melancholy  day  which  followed  the  decease  of  the 
Mahdraja. 

On  the  second  day,  the^Council  was  summoned, 
in  accordance  with  those  constitutional  forms  of 
which  many  traces  are  observable  in  both  the  Mahd 
Bhdrata  and  Rdmdyana.  The  proceedings  are  so 
intelligible  as  scarcely  to  call  for  remark.  The 
greatest  possible  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Raj  was  without  a  Raja ;  and  upon  this  point  the 
author  has  given  wings  to  his  imagination,  and 
described  the  desolation  of   a   country   without  a 
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sovereign  in  language  which  could  scarcely  have  history  op 


INDIA. 


found   expression  amongst  the   Counsellors    them-    pabt  iv. 
selves.     Meantime  the  claims  of  Rdma  are  ignored.  cutimB  or  R&ma 
His  exile  is  accepted  as  a  disqualification,  and  mes- 
sengers are  sent  to  bring  Bharata,  the  son  of  Kai- 
keyf,  who  was  nominated  by  the  Mahdraja  to  succeed 
.to  the  Raj. 


vol.  II.  11 
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The  narrative  of  the  return  of  Bharata  to  the 
city  of  Ayodhyd,  and  his  subsequent  refusal  of  the 

Raj,  contains  nothing  which  seems  to  demand  a  pre- 
liminary explanation.     It  comprises  the  following 

events : — 

1st,  The  ominous  dream  of  Bharata. 
.    2nd,    Bharata's   departure  from   Girivraja  and 
arrival  at  Ayodhyd. 

3rd,  Scene  between  Bharata  and  his  mother 
Kaikeyl. 

4th,  Scene 'between  Satrughna  and  the  nurse 
Manthard. 

5th,  Scene  between  Bharata  and  Satrughna  and 
the  mother  of  £;dma. 

The  story  of  these  events  may  be  related  as 
follows  : — 

Now  in  the  night,  when  the  wearied  messengers  entered 
the  city  of  Girivraja,  an  ominous  dream  was  seen  by 
Bharata,  and  he  was  greatly  distressed.  His  beloved  com- 
panions, youths  of  his  own  age,  seeing  that  he  was  melan- 
choly, endeavoured  to  remove  his  trouble ;  some  repeated 
jests  and  mirthful  stories,  whilst  others  danced,  and  played 
on  musical  instruments ;  but  Bharata  received  no  pleasure 
therefrom.  Then  the  youths  said  to  him  : — ''  Why  are  you 
troubled,  and  why  will  you  not  join  in  our  mirth  ?  "     And 
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Bharata  answered  : — ^^I  have  had  a  dream^  and  in  that  histobt  of 
dream  I  saw  my  father  standing  with  his  head  downwards^      pl^'iv. 
immersed  in  oil ;  and  then  the  earth  was  rent  in  great  grief, ' 
and  women  dressed  in  black  placed  my  father  on  a  seat  of 
black  wood ;  and  he  also  was  dressed  in  black,  and  adorned 
with  garments  of  red  flowers,  and  went  towards  the  south 
in  a  chariot   drawn  by  asses  ;    and  a  woman  clothed  in 
blood-red  garments  was  also  deriding  my  father,  and  I  saw  a 
female  Bdkshasl  of  deformed  visage  fastening  upon  him : 
Either  myself,  or  Bdma,  or  the  Mahdraja,  or  Lakshmana  will 
certainly  die ;  for  when  men  are  seen  in  a  dream  riding  in 
yehicles  drawn  by  asses,  the  curling^  smoke  of  their  funeral 
pile  will  soon  ascend/^ 

Whilst  Bhdrata  was  relating  this  dream,  the  messengers,  <nd,  Bhanta'i 

•  1      I     •  1  ■  IT  return. 

With  their  weary  steeds,  were  crossmg  over  the  deep  moat  TheMeatengers 
which  surrounded  the  royal  city  of  Girivraja;  and  being  ^odhy*  with 
received  with  all  respect,  they  embraced  the  feet  of  the  fromVMiJhtha. 
Baja,  and  afterwards  addressed  Bharata  thus  : — '^  Yasishtha 
the  priest  sends  you  the  salutation  of  peace,  as  do  all  the 
Counsellors  :  Speedily  depart  from  hence,  for  there  is  im- 
mediate occasion  for  your  presence  at  Ayodhyd:  O  lotos-  Sj^JJ*?*"**® 
eyed !  taking  these  costly  clothes  and  ornaments,  present  gnmdffttiierand 
them  to  your  maternal  uncle  :  These,  0  Prince,  to  the  value 
of  twenty  crores,  are  for  your  grandfather  the  Baja,  and 
those  to  the  value  of  ten  crores  are  for  your  uncle  Yudhijit/' 
Bharata  accepted  the  presents,  and  was  congratulated  by 
his  friends;  and  he  entertained  the  messengers  with  all 
they  could  desire,  and  said  to  them : — "  Is  my  father  the 
Mahdraja  well  7    Are  Bdma  and  Lakshmana  well  ?    Are 
my  mothers  well  ?  "    The  messengers  replied : — ''  O  Prince, 
all  are  well  whose  welfare  you  desire ;  the  goddess  Lakshmf, 
who  dwells  in  the  lotos,  is  favourable  to  you :  Speedily  yoke 
the  horses  to  your  chariot.''     Then  Bharata,  urged  by  the  Bhvatft  takes 
messengers,    spoke   thus  to  his   grandfather : — '^  O   Baja,  grandfather, 
entreated  by  these  messengers,  I  wish  to  return  to  my 
father :  I  will  come  back  again  when  you  shall  call  for  me/' 
Then  Baja  Aswapati  kissed  the  head  of  his  grandson,  and 
aaid : — "  Go,  O  beloved,  at  my  command :  In  thee  is  my 
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blessing  to  your  mother^  and  bow  down  at  her  feet  :  Salute 


also  your  father  and  the  priest  Yasishtha^  and  the  other 

excellent   Br&hmans ;    and  give  my  blessings  to  the   two 

great    archers^   your    brothers    R&ma    and    Lakshmana." 

toBh"*'u b"*  -^j*  Aswapati  then  gave  to  Bharata  excellent  elephants, 

his gnafUkther.  variegated  woollen  cloths,  deer-skins,  imd  other  presents; 

he  also  gave  him  certain   large  dogs,  brought  up  in  the 

inner  apartments  of  the  palace,  which  were  as  strong  and 

ferocious  as  tigers,  and  well  armed  with  teeth ;  together 

with  twenty-two  thousand  pieces  of  gold.     The  Baja  also 

appointed  chosen  Couifsellors  to  attend  him.     But  Bharata 

was  in  no  way  elated  at  the  sight  of  these  riches,  for  his 

mind  was  filled  with  fear  on  account  of  his   dream,   and 

because  of  the  great  haste  of  the  messengers  in  coming 

from  Ayodhyd. 

Seven  day^  Bharata  then  mounted  the  fiill- wheeled  chariot,  together 

Bhanteuid      with  his  brother  Satru&rhna,  and  settin&r  his  face  towards 

Satrughnftto        _  ,_  ,«,  ^  n    ^        -n    -        ^  ^ 

the  cfty^f  the  east,  he  departed  out  of  the  palace  of  the  xCaja,  fol- 
lowed by  hundreds  of  cattle,  kine,  asses,  and  servants, 
guarded  by  an  army,  and  attended  by  the  Counsellors  of 
his  grandfather.  When  seven  nights  had  been  passed  upon 
the  road,  Bharata  beheld  the  city  of  Ayodhyi ;  and  he  said 
BhjnOa's  rar-  to  his  brother  : — "  O  Satrughna,  this  is  AyodhyA,  but  it 
deNoiatefttate  of  excites  no  pleasure  in  me:  I  do  not  hear  the  noise  of  the 

tlie  city.  ^ 

men  and  women,  nor  see  the  people  sporting  about  in  the 

gardens  :  To-day  the  city  appears  to  me  like  a  wilderness ; 

I  hear  not  the  voices  of  the  joyful  birds  and  beasts,  nor  the 

glad  sounds  of  the  drum  and  the  tabor :  I  see  portentous 

signs  and  tokens,  and  my  heart  sinks  within  me."     Thus 

Bh«t*iiiMh^    fearing  evil,  Bharata  entered  the  city ;  and  the  people  who 

fShcp  u  dead,    were  sitting  at  the  gate  inquired  after  his  wel&re,  and  rose 

to  salute  him ;  and  he  spoke  again  to  his  brother,  saying  :— 

'*  0  Satrughna,  my  heart  is  fall  of  apprehension :  All  the 

appearances  which  portend  the  death  of  Bajas  I  behold 

here  :  The  houses  of  my  kinsmen  are  not  cleansed,  and  the 

Picture  of  the    doors  are  open  :  I  perceive  no  signs  of  enjoyment,  no  sacri- 

pop  ar  lorrow.  g^^g^  ^j^^  ^^  inccnse ;  and  the  people  seem  to  be  bereft  of 
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all  dieerfulness :  The  temples  of  the  gods  are  deserted  and  histobt  of 
their  courts  are   unswept :    The  images   of  the  gods^  the     p^?^. 

places  of  sa<;rifice^  and  the  shops  where  garlands  are  sold, 

are  all  neglected  and  desolate  :  The  bankers  and  merchants 
appear  dejected,  as  if  in  pain  at  the  stagnation  of  trade : 
The  birds  which  inhabit  the  temples  and  sacred  groves 
appear  to  be  wretched :  I  behold  the  people  of  the  city, 
men  and  women,  their  eyes  filled  with  tears,  absorbed  in 
thought,  and  wasted  with  grief/'  So  saying,  and  filled 
with  anguish,  Bharata  entered  with  a  downcast  countenance 
the  palace  of  the  Mahdraja. 

When  Bharata  saw  that  his  father  the  Mahdraja  was  not  srd.  Soene  be- 
in  the  palace,  he  went  to  the   apartments  of  his  mother  and  bk  mother. 
Kaikeyf,  and  kissed  her  feet*     Kaikeyi,  seeing  him  returned 
after  his  long  absence,  rose  with  glad  heart,  and  kissed  his 
head,  and  clasped  him  to  her  bosom,  and  said : — ''  How  Ka^key^'*^     , 

,  ^  .  affectionate  ad- 

many  nights  have  passed  since  you  left  the  house  of  your  igJL^ 

grandfather  ?    Are  you  notwearied  with  the  speed  of  your 
coming  ?     Is  your  grandfather  in  health  and  prosperity,  and 
is  your  uncle  well  ?     Tell  me,  O  son,  all  the  pleasures  you 
have  enjoyed  during  your  visit ! ''     Bharata  replied : — ^'  O  Bharata*s  reply, 
mother,  this  is  the  seventh  night  since  I  left  the  house  of 
my  grandfather :  My  grandfather  and  uncle  are  both  well ; 
the  wealth  which  they  gave  me  as  presents  are  on  the  road, 
for  the  beasts  were  weary,  and  I  came  on  before :  But,  O  my 
mother,  the  family  of  Ikshwdku  wears  not  the  face  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  I  cannot  find  the  Mah&raja :  Is  he  at  the  house 
of  my  chief  mother  Kausalyd  ?  "     Then  Kaikeyi  related  to  Kaikeyiexpiaiiw 
him  the  unwelcome  news,  as  though  it  had  been  S^^^^]^^ 
tidings.     She  said  : — "  That  which  is  the  lot  of  all  crea-  dead, 
tures  has  befallen  your  magnanimous  father  I  ^^     At  these  Bhanta's  grief 
words  the  pious  and  pure  Bharata  instantly  fell  to   the 
ground  in  an  agony  of  grief;  and  he  wept  very  bitterly  and 
covered  his  fax^e  with  his  garment.     Kaikeyi  raised  him  up, 
saying : — ''  O  Prince,  why  are  you  prostrate  ?     The  pious, 
who  like  you  are  honoured  in  the  assembly,  should  not  give 
way  to  grief.''     Bharata,  filled  with  sorrow,  replied  thus  : — 
"  I  was  joyful  when  I  asked  leave  of  my  grandfather  to 
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HiBTORT  OF  retum  to  Ajodhji,  for  I  thought  that  the  Maharaja  desired 
p^^.     ^  install   B&ma  and  perform  a   Bacrifice;    but    saddenlj 

— "— —  deprived  of  the  sight  of  my  father^  my  soul  is  torn  with 
anguish:  O  mother,  by  what  disease  was  the  Mah&raja 
carried  away  !  Happy  are  B&ma  and  the  others  who  have 
performed  his  funeral  rites  I  If  the  great  and  renowned 
Mah&raja  knew  of  my  return,  would  he  not  kiss  me,  gently 
bowing  his  head  f  Would  he  not  with  his  soft  hand  have 
cleansed  my  face  from  the  dust  ?  But  where  is  B&ma,  my 
elder  brother,  who  has  now  become  my  father  f '' 

KaikciTiiiiibnns        Kaikcyl,  asked  thus  particularly,  related  the  mournful 

^^^^i^  story  as  though  it  had  been  pleasant  news.  She  said : — 
*'  B&ma  has  undertaken  a  long  residence  in  the  jungle,  and 
has  gone  with  Sit&  to  the  wilderness  of  Dandaka^  and 
Lakshmana  has  followed  him/'  Hearing  these  words^ 
Bharata  was  greatly  alarmed  on  account  of  his  brother,  and 
concerned  for  the  glory  of   his  family,  and  he  replied : — 

Bhsradi  de-      ''  What  1  Has  Bdma  taken  away  the  wealth  of  a  Br&hman  ? 

rMMon.  Has  he  injured  a  poor  man  who  is  worthy  and  innocent  ? 

Or  has  he  fixed  his  mind  upon  the  wife  of  another  ?  Where- 
fore is  he  exiled  to  the  wildemess  of  Dandaka,  hke  one  who 
has  killed  a  Br&hman  f ''  Then  the  feeble  EAikeyl,  vainly 
esteeming  herself  as  able  and  wise,  thus  addressed  the  mag- 

KaikCTtei-'      nanimous  Bharata: — "No  Brihmanhas  been  deprived  of 

pUoiia  her  in-  -^ 

«iSm&  him  to  ^®  wealth  by  E&ma ;  no  poor  man,  worthy  and  innocent^ 
{^oeniriteeaiid  ^^^^  ^©©n  injured  by  him ;  and  never  has  he  fixed  his  eye 
take  the  i^j.  upon  the  wifc  of  another  :  But  when  I  heard,  my  son,  that 
the  Mah&raja  proposed  to  install  B^ma  in  the  Baj,  I  re- 
quested him  to  give  the  Baj  to  you,  and  to  send  B4ma  into 
exile ;  and  your  father,  having  formerly  made  me  a  promise 
to  grant  whatever  I  desired,  did  according  to  my  request : 
The  renowned  Dasaratha  has  now  resigned  his  breafch,  and 
royalty  is  to  be  sustained  by  you :  For  your  sake  have  I 
done  all  this :  O  my  son,  this  is  not  a  time  to  grieve ;  the 
city  and  Baj  are  now  yours ;  and  when  you  have  performed 
the  funeral  rites  for  the  dead  Mah&raja,  you  will  be  quickly 
installed  in  the  Baj  by  Yasishtha  and  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Br&hmans.'^ 
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When  Bharata  Heard  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  histoet  of 

INDIA. 
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exile   of   his  two  brethren,  he  was   deeply  afflicted,  and       i^dia. 
said : — '^  What  will  a  Raj  avail  me  who  am  mortally  wounded 


"with  grief?  Me,  who  am  bereft  of  a  father,  and  of  a  teriypepn)«jhc« 
brother  equal  to  a  father  ?  You  have  added  affliction  to 
affliction,  as  if  you  had  rubbed  salt  upon  my  wounds  :  You 
have  placed  the  Mah&raja  among  departed  souls,  and  the 
exiled  Rdma  among  the  devotees  of  the  forest :  Are  you 
come  hither  for  the  extinction  of  the  family,  like  the  dark- 
ness which  destroys  the  universe  ?  My  father,  the  Mah&* 
raja,  who  suspected  no  one,  has  embraced  burning  co^ls,  and 
met  his  death  through  you  I  O  you,  who  are  bent  upon  evil  I 
through  your  infatuation  has  happiness  been  taken  away 
from  this  family!  Wherefore  is  my  father  destroyed? 
Wherefore  is  B&ma  exiled  ?    The  pious  and  excellent  B4ma  ProdaimBthe 

,  1     -I    •  1      J  1  •       •  virtues  of  BAma 

has  never  acted  improperly  towards  you;  viewing  you  as  and  declares  hia 

•  IT  ii»-»  j-ii  IT  superior  right 

entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  he  has  ever  treated  you  as  a  to  theB^j. 

son   should  treat  a  mother  :    In  like  manner  my  eldest 

mother,  the  prudent  Kausaly&,  has  ever  acted  towards  you 

as  a  sister :  How  can  I  ever  govern  the  Baj,  how  that  I  am 

deprived  of  Bdma  and  Lakshmana  ?     The  Mah&raja  ever 

reposed  all  his  confidence  in  Rdma,  even  as  the  sun  rests  on 

Mount  Meru  :  The  eldest  among  the  sons  of  a  Raja  is  ever 

anointed  to  the  Raj ;  and  this  is  the  rule  amongst  all  Rajas, 

and  particularly  among  those  of   the  race  of  Ikshw&ku : 

But  I  will  bring  back  R&ma  from  the  wilderness  of  Dan- 

daka :  I  will  bring  from  the  forest  the  darling  of  the  people 

of  Ayodhy&Z'      Thus  speaking,    the    illustrious    Bharata  His  deep  afflic- 

roared  aloud,  like  a  lion  in  the  caves  of  Mandara ;  and  he 

fell  upon  the  ground  breathing  like  a  serpent,  his  eyes  red 

with  sorrow,  and  his  ornaments  shaken  from  his  body. 

Meanwhile,  Satrughna,  the  younger  brother  of  R&ma,  4th,  Scene  be- 

tween  Sa* 

had  been  informed  of  all  that  had  occurred,  and  he  spoke  traghnaandthe 

,  nurse  Man- 

out  his  indignation  m  hot  words;   when  suddenly  there tJ""*^ 
appeared  at  the  eastern  gate  of  the  palace  the  wicked  nurse  Sudden  appear- 
Manthar&,  who  had  caused  Kaikeyi  to  request  the  exile  of  ^cked  nurse. 
R4ma.     This  deformed  old  woman  was  adorned  with  glitter- 
ing ornaments,  and  perfumed  with  sandal  and  aloes  wood. 
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sod  arraject  in  costly  garments ;  and  she  had  small  liells  tied 
on  witt  parti-coloured  ribbons,  and  resembled  an  elepbant 
in  its  trappings.  The  porter  at  the  gate,  seeing  this 
wicked  and  deformed  slave,  instantly  seized  her,  and  said  to 
Satmghna : — "  This  is  that  crnel  wretch  throngh  whom 
Bfima  is  gone  to  the  forest,  and  your  father  has  resigned  hia 
life;  do  to  her  according  to  your  will,"  Satmghna  was 
then  filled  with  rage,  and  he  seized  Manthard  by  the  neck, 
and  threw  her  apon  the  gronnd,  and  dragged  her  along  the 
earth ;  and  he  said  to  the  other  women  in  the  inner  apart- 
ments ;— "  This  contemptible  wretch,  the  canse  of  the 
troubles  of  my  father  and  my  brethren,  I  will  send  to  the 
mansions  of  Yama  !  "  The  aged  slave,  being  thus  threat- 
ened, set  np  a  loud  cry ;  and  all  the  women  of  the  palace 
were  greatly  distressed,  and  entreated  Satragbna  not  to  kill 
her.  But  the  eyoa  of  Satmghna  were  red  with  wrath,  tmd 
he  dragged  her  along  the  ground  hither  and  thither,  while 
all  her  trinkets  and  jewels  were  scattered  on  the  fioor.  At 
length  he  drew  her  with  great  fury  into  the  presence  of 
Eaikeyf,  and  poured  forth  bitter  reproaches ;  and  Kaikeyi 
was  filled  with  terror,  and  Sed  for  safety  to  her  son  Bharata. 
And  Bharata  said  to  his  brother  Satmghna  : — "  Among  all 
creatures,  women  are  those  who  are  not  to  be  killed :  Desist, 
therefore,  I  pray  yon !  I  would  myself  kill  the  wicked 
Kaikeyt,  were  it  not  that  the  pions  Gima  would  forsake  me 
as  a  matricide :  Bestrain  your  rage,  and  she  will  be 
destroyed  by  her  own  deeds :  If  the  pious  B&ma  hears  that 
this  deformed  creature  has  been  killed,  he  will  never  con- 
verse more  with  me  or  you."  So  Satmghna  listened  to  the 
counsel  of  Bharata,  and  restrained  his  anger,  and  released 
Manthari ;  and  she  went  away  full  of  alarm,  and  took  refuge 
at  the  feet  of  her  mistress  Kaikeyt. 

Bharata  and  his  brother  Satrughna  then  went,  afflicted 
rnd  weeping,  to  the  apartment  of  the  distressed  Kansalyi; 
ind  the  excellent  Kausaly&,  prostrate  with  anguish,  spoke 
hns  to  Bharata  : — "The  Raj  now  belongs  to  you,  who  are 
10  desirous  of  the  royal  dignity,  easily  obtained  by  the  cruel 
leed  of  Kaikeyf !"     The  guiltless  Bharata  was  pained  with 
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these  reproaches,  as  if  a  tumour  had  been  opened  with  a  msToaT  ov 
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knife  ;^   and  he  fell  at  her  feet,  and  bewailed  himself  in       i^^^A 


many  ways,  and  thus  replied  to  Kausalyd  : — "  O  excellent 

one,  why  do  you  reproach  me  who  am  guiltless  and  even 
ignorant  of  this  matter  ?     Know  that  my  affection  towards  Bhanta  de- 
Ildma  is  sreat  and  firm :  If  I  have  ever  consented  to  the  attaohment  to 

°  BAma. 

exile  of  the  renowned  Bdma,  may  I  become  the  messenger 
of  the  wicked :  May  I  kick  my  foot  against  a  sleeping  cow : 
May  all  the  injustice  of  a  master,  who  withholds  the  wages 
of  his  servant,  be  imputed  to  me  :  May  the  guilt  of  those, 
who  are  traitors  to  a  virtuous  Baja,  fall  upon  me  :  May  the 
guilt  of  that  Baja,  who  takes  the  sixth  part  of  the  harvest 
"without  protecting  his  subjects,  fall  upon  me :  May  the 
guilt  of  those,  who  withhold  the  sacrificial  fees  which  they 
have  promised  to  the  devotees,  fall  upon  me  :  May  the  guilt 
of  those  cowards,  who  will  not  face  the  enemy  upon  the 
field,  fall  upon  me  :  May  the  guilt  of  those  who  pervert  the 
Sastras,  fall  upon  me  :  May  the  guilt  of  those  magistrates, 
who  unjustly  favour  one  party,  fall  upon  me :  May  the  guilt 
of  him,  who  gives  no  gifts  on  the  pure  days  of  Ashara, 
Kartika,  and  Magha,  fall  upon  me  :  May  I  eat  sweetmeats 
alone  in  my  own  house,  surrounded  by  my  children,  wives, 
and  servants :  May  I  die  childless,  without  having  married 
a  wife  of  my  own  caste,  and  without  having  performed  a 
virtuous  action :  May  I  support  my  family  by  selling  wine, 
flesh,  iron,  or  poison :  May  I  be  taken  by  enemies  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  and  be  killed  when  about  to  fly :  May  I 
wander  about  with  a  skull  in  my  hand,  covered  with  an  old 
dirty  cloth,  and  begging  my  subsistence  like  a  fool :  May  I  be 
given  up  to  liquor,  women,  and  gaming  :  May  I  never  have 
my  mind  set  on  right  things :  May  I  always  practise  that 
which  is  wrong,  and  present  all  my  gifts  to  improper  per- 
sons :  May  my  wealth  be  destroyed  by  robbers :  May  I 
incur  the  guilt  of  one  who  sleeps  both  at  the  rising  and  at 
the  setting  of  the  sun ;  or  of  one  who  sets  fire  to  the  pro- 
perty of  another;  or  who  commits  adultery,  or  betrays  a 

^  This  is  a  curious  simile,  but  tumours  are  not  unfrequent  iu  India,  and  are 
extremely  painful. 
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BISTORT  0?  friend :  May  I  never  serve  tte  gods,  or  my  ancestors,  or  my 
Taxi  IV.     immediate  parents  :  May  I  speedily  fall  from  tlie  heaven  of 

the  righteous,  and  lose  the  merit  of  all  the  good  deeds  I 

may  have  performed :  May  I  be  poor,  old,  and  diseased,  and 
have  a  large  family  to  support :  May  I  be  deceitful,  pro- 
fiigate,  impure,  and  the  companion  of  those  who  consttmtly 
riot  in  vile  pleasm^s :  May  I  destroy  the  articles  designed 
as  a  gift  for  a  Brdhman  :  May  I  milk  a  cow  which  has  a 

Bhar^fmi.  young  calf."  Bharata,  having  thus  comforted  Kausaly^,  fell 
down  in  distress ;  and  Eansalyi  embraced  him  who  loved 
his  elder  brother,  and  wept  aloud. 

Braegented  The  foregomg;  narrative  is  characterized  by  so 

SS^ft^atoT  ™"*^^  exaggeration  in  reference  to  Bharata'a  aflFec- 
tion  for  R4aia,  that  it  may  be  dismissed  with  little 
I  consideration.     His  dream  that  his  father  was  dead, 
and  the  presentiment  of  evil  which  troubled  him  on 
his  return  to  AyodhyA,  are  all  in  accordance  with 
Eindti  ideas,  but  have  almost  grown  out  of  date  in 
more  enlightened  comitries.      His  wrath  against  his 
w^h^iit    mother  Kaikeyf  is  carried  beyond  all  bounds,  and 
is  altogether  unnatural;    especially  when   he   de- 
clares to  his  brother  Satrughna  that  he  would  have 
slain  her,  only  in  that  case  he  feared  B^a  would 
SSS^iif     forsake  him  as  a  matricide.     Satrughna's   conduct 
--—-"-"•     towards  the  nurse  MantbarA  may  perhaps  have  some 
foundation  in  fact ;  but  if  so,  his  treatment  of  the 
old  woman  was  savage  and  cowardly,  and  merited  a 
far  severer  reproof  than  was  administered  by  his 
brother  Bharata. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


FUNERAL  RITES  FOR  THE  MAHARAJA. 


The  question  of  the  succession  was  thus  virtually  histoby  op 
settled  by  the  refusal  of  Bharata  to  supplant  Rdma ;     pabt  iv. 


but  before  any  farther  steps  could  be  taken  for  in-  Necessity /or 

•  — ^,  ,  .  ,  the  immedUte 

ducmg  Bharata  to  change  his  mind,  or  for  appoint-  ^^^^tit^ 
ing  one  of  the  other  brothers  to  the  throne,  it  was  Ml£toija*DaS^ 
necessary  that  Bharata,  being  present  on  the  spot, 
should  perform  the  funeral  rites  for  the  deceased 
Mahdraja.     The  description  of  these  ceremonies  is  ^^I^^^Swre^ 
very  interesting,  as  it  evidently  refers  to  an  ancient  ^^^^ 
period  in  Hindti  history,  when  animal  sacrifices  were 
still  largely  in  vogue ;  but  the  narrative  requires  no 
preliminary  explanation,  and  may  now  be  related  as 
follows : — 

Afler  this  Yasishtha  the  sage  addressed  Bharata  as  yasiBhths  re- 
follows: — "The  man  who  camiot  restrain   himself   under  to ^rformttie 

'   n  _i  •         •  .1        1^       •    1  •  -Li^xii  •  jj         funeral  rites  for 

misfortune  is  without  wisdom ;  but  that  man  is  regarded  as  the  Maharaja. 

truly  wise  who  attends  to  his  duties  whilst  imder  aflBdction : 

It  becomes  you,  therefore,  to  restrain  your  grief  and  shake 

off  distress,  and  set  yourself  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  of 

your  father/'     Bharata  replied  : — "  0  sage,   how  can  the  Bhawta's  reply. 

Baj  devolve  on  me  while  Bdma  is  living  ?     But  take  me 

whither  my  father  lies,  and  I  with  you  will  perform  his 

obsequies/'     All  the  Counsellors  of  the  deceased  Mahdraja,  procesBion  to 

with  Yasishtha  at  their  head,  then  conducted  Bharata  to  thero^oorpae. 

the  place  where  lay  the  body  of  the  Mahdraja ;  and  all  the 

Ednls  of   Dasaratha  went  in  like  manner  to  behold  the 
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HI8T0UY  ov  remains  of  their  deceased  lord ;  and  Bharata  filled  the  air 
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INDIA.      ^^jj  Yiis  lamentations,  whilst  all  the  women  wept  aloud. 


-  The  two  excellent  sages,  Vasishtha  and  Jdvdli,  then  said  to 
Bharata  : — '^  O  wise  Bharata,  grieve  not  for  the  departed 
Maharaja :  He  is  no  longer  an  object  for  grief,  and  too 
many  tears  from  his  friends  may  bring  him  down  from  that 
heaven  to  which  he  has  gone  :  Rise,  therefore,  and  cast  aside 
your  sorrow,  and  perform  the  funeral  rites  according  to  the 
Prepantions     Ordinance/'     Then  Bharata  directed  the  Counsellors  of  his 

throughout  the 

»«ii*-  father  to  bring  ^all  the  articles  that  were  necessary  for  the 

funeral  ceremonies ;  and  he  passed  the  whole  of  that  night 

conversing  with  the  Counsellors  and  priests  of  his  father; 

and  the  night  appeared  to  him  as  though  it  had  been 

Bhanta  hailed  lengthened  out  to  a  hundred  quarters.     When  it  was  mom- 

the  Mahiraja,    iuft  the  eulo&rists  and  bards,  whose  duty  it  was  to  awaken 

butdeclineathe  ..^      ,         .      ®  .  ,     '  .^.1,-1. 

dignity.  the   sleeping   sovereign,  began   with  melodious  voices  to 

utter  the  praises  of  Bharata  ;  and  the  kettle-drums,  and  the 
shrill  shell,  and  the  flute,  and  the  loud  trumpet  filled  the 
palace  with  their  sounds.      But  Bharata  was   disquieted 
thereby,  and  forbade  the  exhilarating  sounds,  saying : — '^  I 
am  not  the  Baja  !  " 
Grand  Msembiy        Then  the  Sage  Vasishtha,  eminent  in  the  knowledge  of 
tattle Councu    ^j^g  Vedas,  desired  to  consult  with  Bharata  on  what  was 
proper  to  be  done ;  and,  accompanied  by  Bharata,' he  entered 
the  Council  hall,  which  was  adorned  with  a  hundred  golden 
pillars,   and  vrith  gems   wrought  in  various    devices,   as 
Vrihaspati,  accompanied  by  Indra,  enters  the  assembly  of 
the  gods.^      Having  taken  their  seats  on  a  carpet   orna- 
mented with  jewels,   and  overshadowed  with  a  splendid 
canopy,  Vasishtha  caused  all  the  Counsellors  to  be  sum- 
Acclamations  in  Hioued,  and  all  the  chief  servants  of  the  Mahdraja.     A  large 
forourofBha-   jj^^i^itudo  of  citizens  also  came  together  from  all  quarters  to 
see  the  young  Princes ;  and  beholding  Bharata,  with  the 
priest  Vasishtha,  in  the  assembly,  they  shouted  for  joy  as  if 
SrS'thi'iai  is  *^®y  ^"^  ^^^^  Dasaratha  himself.     The  sun  being  now  risen, 
t^^o^  '  Vasishtha  thus  addressed  Bharata  and  the  Counsellors  :— 

monies.  ■ — ^ 

^  Vrihaspati  was  the  priest  and  preceptor  of  the  gods.    Here  Yasishtha  is 
compared  to  Vrihaspati  and  Bharata  to  Indra. 
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''  The  principal  citizens  are  here  present  with  the  articles  history  of 
necessary  for  the  funeral   ceremonies    of   the   Mah&raja :     p^^  jy 


Arise,  0  Bharata,  and  perform  the  rites  according  to  the 

ordinance:  The  sacrificing  priests  of  your  father,  well 
versed  in  the  Vedas  and  Ved&ngas,  have  brought  hither 
the  sacred  fire,  and  are  standing  here  with  J&y&li  at  their 
head :  The  servants  have  already  been  sent  on  with  the 
firagrant  woods  collected  for  the  funeral  pile,  and  are  now 
expecting  us :  Jars  of  ghee,  and  oil,  and  wine,  are  all  pre- 
pared; and  so  too  are  the  chaplets  of  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  the  sweet  ointment,  the  perfumes,  the  incense,  and 
the  aloes :  The  litter  for  your  father  is  also  ready,  adorned 
with  jewels :  Place,  therefore,  the  body  of  the  Mah&raja 
upon  the  Utter,  and  speedily  carry  him  to  the  place  of 
burning/' 

Meanwhile  the  dead  body  of   the  Mah&raja  had  been  Adornment  of 
adorned  according  to   the  precepts   in  the   Sastras,   and    ®"^~'p*®' 
wrapped  in  cloth  of  the  finest  description.     And  Bharata 
and  Satrughna,  with  loud  lamentations,  placed  the  body  of  The  bod^ placed 
the  Mah&raja  on  the  litter,  and  threw  the  garlands  over  it, 
and  sprinkled  it  with  incense  of  the  best  kind,  and  went 
forward,  repeatedly  exclaiming  : — '^  O  Mahdraja,  where  art 
thou  gone  ?  '^     The  royal  servants,  commanded  by  Vasish-  Procewion  from 
tha,  took  up  the  litter,  and  a  great  procession  moved  on  place  of  bum- 
towards  the  place  of  burning.     First  went   the  eulogists,  rpbe  eniogiata, 
bards,  and  musicians,  chaunting  in  melancholy  tones  the  SSank.*^**  ™**" 
praises   of  the   deceased  Mahdraja.     Next  walked  all  the  The  royal 
royal  widows,  with  their  black  hair  falling  dishevelled  over 
their   shoulders,    filling  the   air  with    their   shrieks    and 
screams.     Then  came  the  royal  servants  bearing  the  litter.  The  royal  ser- 
whilst  Bharata  and  Satrughna  took  hold  of  the  litter  and  the  utter. 
followed  it  weeping.      Other  royal   servants   carried   thesSSJhiS!* 
ensigns  of  royalty;  the  white  umbrella  over  the  litter,  the  ^^^y"**^**^ 
jewelled  chdmara  to  wave  over  the  dead  Mahdraja,  and  the 
sacred  fire,  brightly  flaming,  which  had  been  daily  fed 
•bv   J^viili  and  the  Brdhmans.     After  them  came    many  The  chariots  of 

-1-1    t.i  -i-i  -f«i  I'll  funeral  eifta  of 

chariots  filled  with  gold  and  jewels,  which  the  servants  gold  and  jewels, 
scattered  amongst  the  niultitude  that  had  gathered  together. 
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ticles cast  on 
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Sacrifice  of  the 
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Bharata  fires 
the  pile. 


Lamentations 
of  the  widows 
and  citiaens. 


Prostration  of 
Bharata. 


as  funeral  gifts  of  the  MaMraja ;  and  all  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Ayodhyd  went  out  with  their  wives  and  danghters, 
and  followed  the  remains  of  the  Mahdraja. 

When  they  came  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Sarayd^  where 
no  man  dwelt,  and  which  was  covered  with  green  grass,  they 
raised  the  funeral  pile  of  the  Mahdraja  with  fragrant  woods  ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  deceived  sovereign  took  the  body 
with  distressed  minds,  and  laid  it  upon  the  pile.  The 
Brdhmans  then  placed  the  sacrificial  vessels  upon  the  pile  ; 
and  they  put  fire  to  the  sacrifice,  and  repeated  the  mantras 
in  their  minds,  and  took  up  the  sacrificial  ladles  to  poor 
clarified  butter  thereon.  Then  the  Br&hmans  cleansed  ail 
the  sacrificial  vessels,  and  cast  them  on  the  pile ;  and  also 
the  ladles,  and  the  rings  of  the  sacrificial  posts,  and  the 
wooden  mortar  and  pestle,  and  the  pieces  of  wood  by  which 
the  fire  was  produced,  which  were  all  perfectly  pure.  And 
they  took  a  purified  beast,  which  had  been  consecrated  by 
the  proper  formulas,  and  slew  it  and  threw  it  on  the  funeral 
pile.  And  they  threw  boiled  rice  on  all  sides  of  the  royal 
body  j  and  they  made  a  furrow  round  about  the  place  where 
the  pile  was  erected  according  to  the  ordinance ;  and  they 
ofiered  the  cow  with  her  calf,  coid  scattered  ghee,  oil,  and 
flesh  on  all  sides. 

After  this,  Bharata  and  his  friends  set  &re  to  the  pile ; 
and  the  fire  instantly  blazed  up  and  consumed  the  body  of 
the  Maharaja.  Thus  the  Mahdraja,  consecrated  by  his 
spiritual  teachers,  went  to  the  blissful  abodes  of  those  who 
perform  meritorious  deeds;  and  the  widows  seeing  the 
blazing  pile,  renewed  their  shrieks  and  screams ;  and  the 
thousands  of  citizens  burst  out  with  lamentations,  together 
with  the  friends  and  sons  of  the  Mahdraja,  exclaiming : — 
"  O  great  protector,  0  sovereign  of  the  earth,  why  have  you 
departed  and  left  us  helpless  here  ?  "  And  Bharata  walked 
round  the  pile,  and  staggered  like  one  who  had  drank 
poison ;  and  bowing  at  the  feet  of  his  father,  he  tried  to 
prostrate  himself,  but  fell  to  the  earth ;  and  his  friends  took 
hold  of  him  tenderly,  and  raised  him  up ;  and  when  he  saw 
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the  fire  kindling  round  every  part  of  Ms  father's  body,  he  histoey  op 

INDIA. 
Pabt  IV. 


tlirew  np  his  arms  and  lamented  aloud,  saying :— '^  0  my       ^ndia. 


father,  since  you  have  gone  to  heaven,  and  Bdma  is  gone  to 

the  forest,  I  have  no  wish  to  hve,  and  I  will  enter  the  fire : 

I  will  not  return  to  the  empty  city  which  is  bereft  of  my    • 

father  and  my  brother,  but  I  will  perish  on  the  funeral  pile.'' 

Then  the  sage  Vasishtha  said  to  Bharata : — "  Everything  in  varfshthacon- 

this  world  is  ever  attended  with  pain  and  pleasure  :  What  is  **  *" 

to  be  will  come  to  pass,  and  it  is  not  therefore  becoming  of  you 

to  grieve :   The  death  of  everything  that  is  bom,  and  the 

reproduction  of  everything  that  dies,  must  of  necessity  take 

place ;  and  it  is  improper  for  you  to  bemoan  what  cannot  be 

prevented.'^ 

Bharata  and  Satrughna  then  wiped  away  their  tears,  and  Biteof  spHnk- 
were  directed  by  the  Counsellors  to  perform  the  funeral  thif  aoui  or  the 
libations  of  water  for  the  refreshing  of  the   soul   of  the 
deceased  Mahdraja.     They  proceeded  with  all  their  Mends 
to  the  pure  and  sacred  river  Sarayii,  which  is  frequented  by 
the  great  sages;  and  there  having  bathed  in  the  stream, 
Bharata  poured   water    with    the    palm  of  his]  hands  in 
memory  of  his  father,  and  refreshed  the  soul  of  the  MaM- 
raja  in  heaven.     Thus  having  performed  the  rite  of  fire  and  Betum  to  the 
the  rite  of  water,  the  mourners  all  returned  to  the  city  Qf  <»*y®'^o<^* 
Ayodhya.     And  the  city  was  full  of  distressed  persons,  and 
resounded  with  the  cries  of  the  wretched ;  and  its  courts 
and  streets  were  empty,  and  the  bazaars  were  destitute  of 
wares.     Thus  the  afflicted  Bharata,  surrounded  by  his  kins- 
folk, entered  the  palace  of  his  father,  which,  bereft  of  the 
Mah&raja,  was  overspread  with  gloom. 

After  this,  Bhdrata  spread  a  mat  of  kusa  grass  and  lay  Ten  days  of 
thereon  until  the  tenth  day  of  his  father's  death ;  and  on  the  mat  of  kiua 
tenth  day  of  the  mourning  he  purified  himself  according  to 
the  ordinance  :  and  on  the  twelfth  day  he  performed  the  SrAddh*  per. 

_  ,  formed  on  the 

Srdddha,   and  ofiered  cakes  and  other  articles  of  food  to  the  twelfth  day. 
soul   of  his  deceased  father,  and  gave  abundance  of  pro- 
visions to  the  Brdhmans.     Bharata  also  gave  to  the  Br&h- 
mans,   as  funeral   gifts,  very  many  goats  and  multitudes 
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HiSTOBT  OF  of  cows^   and  many  male   and  female-  slaves^   and  much 
^^ly      silver,  and  horses,  and  chariots.     Then   on  the  thirteenth 

Purification  of    ^^^  *^  early  dawn,   the  mighty  Bharata  returned   again 

the  thirteenth    f^Q   i}^q   bank  of  the   Sarayd  for  the  purpose  of  purifica- 

•    tion ;  and  seeing  the  place  where  the  body  of  his  father  had 

been  consumed,  strewed  with  ashes  and  burnt  bones^  he 

broke  out  afresh  into  lamentation.     The  excellent  and  wise 

Yasishtha,  the  priest  of  Dasaratha,  then  said  to  Bharata : 

Bones  thrown    — "  This,  0  Prince,  is  the  thirteenth  day  since  the  death  of 
your  father  :   Do  you  collect  the  bones  which  now  remain, 
and    throw    them    into    the    river.^'     And    Bharata    and 

Punerai  rites     Satrughna  did  so,  and  thus  finished  the  fimeral  rites  of  their 

completed.  ^  j  r  1 1 

deceased  father. 


to?^hi2'i^         The  foregoing  description  of  the  burning  of  the 

joirt 

.,M...ing  o.  » 
royal  corpse. 


bSSingJf  the  royal    corpse    fiimishes  a  graphic  picture   of  the 
funeral  rites  which  were  performed  in  honour  of  a 


SSSJi  pJtSU  deceased  sovereign.     The  procession  from  the  palace 
■^°*  of  the  dead  Mahdraja  to  the  desolate  place  of  burn- 

ing is  singularly  suggestive.  In  front  were  the 
bards,  eulogists,  and  musicians,  filling  the  air  with 
melancholy  strains.  Next  followed  the  widows  with 
dishevelled  hair,  shrieking  and  screaming.  After 
them,  the  royal  corpse  was  carried  upon  a  litter  sur- 
rounded by  the  ensigns  of  sovereignty,  the  umbrella 
and  the  chdmara.  Lastly  followed  the  chariots,  from 
which  the  servants  of  the  deceased  Mahdraja  scat- 
tered the  funeral  gifts,  and  which  appear  to  have 
been  surrounded  by  the  whole  body  of  citizens, 
sacrifloeofa  The  sacrificc  of  a  cow  and  her  calf,  probably  for 

cowandhercalf    -  />/•<•  •  •j"ii*ii 

an  aiioient  rite,  the  puTposcs  01  fcastiug,  IS  an  aucicnt  rite  which  has 


BemahiiMeere.  l^ug  fallen  iuto  disuse  ;  *  but  in  other  respects,  the 
tomS^^tS^  ceremonies  are  much  the  same  as  those  which  are 


performed  in  the  present  day.     The  ftineral  pile  is 

'  At  marriage  ceremonies  a  cow.  and  her  calf  are  stUl  always  present,  and 
probably  in  ancient  times  were  sacrificed  for  the  purposes  of  an  entertainment. 
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set  on  fire  by  the  son,  or  nearest  kinsman,  of  the  history  op 

INDIA. 

deceased ;  and  after  the  burning  is  over,  the  mourners  pabt  iv. 
bathe  in  the  river  for  the  purposes  of  purification,  and 
then  sprinkle  water  to  refresh  the  soul  of  the  dead 
man.  The  days  of  mourning  and  the  performance 
of  a  Srdddha  are  still  observed  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. 
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CHAPTER  XUI. 

BHAEATA's  VISIT   TO   RAMA. 

HISTORY  OF        Ox  tho  thirteenth  day  after  the   burning,  the 
Part  IV.     time  of  purification  and  mourning  seems  to  have 


Thirteen  day»of  been  accompHshed  ;   and  on  the  fourteenth  day  a 
tween  the  burn- ffreat  Couucil  was  held  at  Avodhyd,  at  which  Bba- 

ing  of  the  roval   ^  ^  J     i  ^ 

SJill??n  a?       ^^^  ^^8  formally  requested  to  accept  the  Raj.     Bha- 
dc^cune?th^**  rata,  however,  again  declined  the  throne,  declaring 
fiAma.  ^°       that  it  belonged  of  right  to  Rdma,  and  announcing 
his  intention  of  proceeding  into  the  wilderness  and 
installing  Rdma  as  Raja  of  Kosala. 
Route  followed         Tho  uarrativc  of  Bharata's  journey  from  Ayod- 
hfs  journey  from  hyd  to  thc  liiU  of  Chitra-kiita,  where  RAma  was  resid- 
chitra^kiita.      fng,  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  curious.  Bharata 
was  accompanied  by  his  army,  and  apparently  by 
a  large  caravan  of  people,  as  well  as  by  his  mothers 
and  Counsellors ;  and  he  followed  precisely  the  same 
route  which  had  been  taken  by.Rdma  himself  when 
going  into  exile.     In  the  first  instance,  a  new  road 
was  constructed  through  the  jungle,  by  which  Bha- 
rata proceeded  to  the  fi'ontier  town  at  Sringavera. 
On  arriving  at  Sringavera,  he  had  a  curious  interview 
with  the  Bhfl  Raja,  and  then  crossed  the  Ganges, 
and  proceeded  to  the  hermitage  of  Bharadwaja  at 
PrayAga.     Here  the  holy  sage  entertained  Bharata, 
and  all  the  army  and  people  who  accompanied  him. 


] 
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in  a  most  extravagant  fashion  ;  and  the  description  history  of 
of  this  feast  will  demand  special  consideration  here-    pabt  iv. 
after.     From  Praydga  the  party  proceeded  across 
the   Jumnd   river,    and   thence    marched    towards 
Chitra-kuta,  where  they  ultimately  discovered  the 
residence  of  Rdma. 

The  narrative  of  these  transactions  comprises  the  Eight  evenu  in 

,  .,,  the  narrative  of 

eight  following  incidents : —  tofttol*  ^*' 

1st,  The  great  Council  held  at  Ayodhyd,  at  which 
Bharata  formally  declined  to  accept  the  Raj,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  going  into  the  jungle 
and  installing  Edma. 

2nd,  The  construction  of  a  great  road  through 
the  jungle. 

3rd,  March  from  Ayodhyd  to  Sringavera. 

4th,  Proceedings  of  Raja  Guha  on  seeing  Blia- 
rata's  army  encamped  at  Sringavera. 

5  th,  Passage  of  the  river  Ganges. 

6th,    March  along    the  southern  bank  of  the 
Ganges  towards  Praydga. 

7th,  Grand  entertainment  given  by  Bliaradwdja 
to  the  army  and  people  of  Bharata. 

8th,  Passage  of  the  Jumnd  and  journey  to 
Chitra-kuta. 

The  story  of  these  circumstances,  as  recorded  in  The  narrative. 
the  RamAydna,  is  as  follows : — 

Now  on  the  mominff  of  the  fourteenth  day,  when  the  1st,  Coundi 

.  ^  .  .  held,  and  Bha- 

time  for  mouminff  was  over,  a  ffreat  Council  was  held  in  the  rat*  requested 

^  '      o  ^  become  Bn^a. 

Court  hall  of  the  royal  palace  ;  and  when  all  the  Counsel- 
lors had  gathered  together,  they  thus  spoke  to  Bharata : — 
'*  Our  most  venerated  sovereign,  Mah&raja  Dasaratha,  hav- 
ing sent  his  eldest  son  Rama,  together  with  Lakshmana,  to 
the  great  forest,  has  now  departed  to  the  mansions  of  Indra : 
We  therefore  pray  you,  0  illustrious  Prince,  to  become  this 
day  our  Raja ;  for  as  long  as  you  delay  accepting  this  oflSce, 
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6harata*s  re- 
lusal  to  set 
ttjiido  the  HVL- 
iMTior  claim  of 


jungle  and  in> 
Htalling  BAmft 
in  the  JEtaJ. 


HISTORY  OF  our  Baj  is  without  a  head  :  O  descendant  of  Ikshw&ka,  all 
the  articles  for  the  installation  are  now  ready ;  and  your 
kinsmen  and  all  orders  of  men  look  up  to  you  :  Accept 
therefore^  O  Bharata^  the  Baj  which  has  so  long  pertained  to 
your  paternal  ancestors^  and  cause  yourself  to  be  installed 
Baja^  and  become  the  protector  of  us  all."  The  illustrious 
Bharata^  who  was  now  purified^  walked  round  all  the  jars 
designed  for  the  installation^  and  thus  addressed  the  Coun- 
cil : — ^^  0  excellent  men,  it  is  improper  for  you  to  address 
me  thus  :  In  our  family  the  Baj  has  ever  been  esteemed  the 
inheritance  of  the  eldest  son,  and  it  is  right  that  my  elder  bro- 
ther B&ma  should  become  your  Baja,  and  that  I  should  reside 

Announces  hia   fourteen  years  in  the  forest :  Therefore  prepare  a  large  army, 

oeedhig  to.t^e  and  I  wiU  fetch  my  elder  brother  Bama  from  the  wilderness : 
Preceded  by  all  the  sacred  articles  requisite  for  the  installa- 
tion, I  will  go  to  the  forest  and  there  install  Bdma,  and  he 
shall  be  your  Baja  :  Let  the  rough  roads  be  made  smooth  by 
the  proper  artisans ;  and  let  pioneers  go  forward  and  ex- 

Acoiamations  of  plore  the  difficulties  of  the  way."  Then  all  the  people  were 
filled  with  joy,  and  replied  to  Bharata  in  these  auspicious 
words  : — ^^  May  the  goddess  of  prosperity,  even  Lakshmi, 
ever  attend  you,  who  are  thus  desirous  of  giving  the  Baj  to 
your  elder  brother."  And  big  tears  of  joy  fell  from  the 
eyes  of  Bharata ;  and  the  glad  Counsellors  dismissed  their 
grief,  and  said  to  him: — "  0  chief  of  men,  your  devoted  serv- 
ants, the  artisans,  are  preparing  the  road  at  your  com- 
mand." 

Now  when  it  was  fully  known  that  Bharata  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  back  his  brother  Bdma,  and  install  him  in 
the  Baj,  a  mighty  crowd  of  mechanics  and  labourers  of  all 
descriptions  were  sent  forward  to  prepare  the  way  for  Bha- 
rata through  the  great  wilderness.  There  were  men  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways  frequented  by  former  travellers, 
accompanied  by  strong  men  who  were  diggers  of  the 
ground,  wheelwrights,  carpenters,  pioneers,  hewers  of  trees, 
workers  of  bamboos,  cooks  and  confectioners ;  and  the 
vast  multitude  moved  along  with  great  haste  for  this  joy- 

ciearingofa     qus  purpose,  resembling  the  sea  at  a  spring  tide.     Some 

juilglu. 


2nd,  Construc- 
tion of  a  Ki'eat 
road  through 
the  jungle. 


Labourers  eni' 
pluyed. 
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began  to  form  the  higliway,  cutting  through  trees,  brush-  history  of 

INDIA. 
Part  IV.  J 


wood,  and  rocks,  with  hatchets,  axes,  and  bill-hooks ;  some       ^^^^^ 


planted  trees  in  places  where  there  was  no  shade ;  whilst 
those  skilled  in  the  use  of  engineering,  and  the  making  of 
machines,  emptied  the  ponds,  and  turned  streams,  and  re- 
moved every  obstruction.  Others  levelled  the  difficult  places, 
setting  fire  to  the  clumps  of  long  grass,  and  filling  up  pits 
and  ravines.     Others  constructed  bridges,  and  cut  their  way  Bridge*. 
through  large  rocky  masses  which  they  reduced  to  powder. 
Some  made  canals  which  contained  abundance  of  water ;  Caiiais  and 
and  where  there  was  no  water  they  dug  wells,  and  surrounded 
them  with  benches.     Houses  and  booths  were  erected  at  Booths  and 
different  places  for  the  accommodation  of  the  army;  and 
stately  palaces  for  the  reception  of  Bharata,  and  his  kinsfolk, 
and  friends.     The  road  abounded  with  trees  adorned  with  Decoration  of 
flowers,  and  was  enlivened  with  gladsome  birds,  and  decked  flowem,  witu. 
with  gay  banners ;  and  thus  decorated,  the  way  through  the 
wilderness  resembled  the  highway  of  the  gods. 

Meanwhile  the  pious  Bharata  had  commanded  Sumantra  to  3«i,  March  from 

^  Ayodhy&  to 

assemble  the  army  in  order  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  Snngavera. 
Kdma;  andall  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  all  the  people  of  the  Asaembiing  of 
Raj,  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  bringing  back  Rama.     And  all  Pi^^^ionsfor 
the  women  of  Ayodhyd  hastened  their  husbands  in  every  **^®  ™*««^- 
household.     And  horses,  and  bullock  carriages,  and  chariots 
were  prepared  as  swift  as  thought,  together  with  camels,  and 
asses,  and  elephants  ;  and  an  abundance  of  excellent  provi- 
sions was  likewise  provided  to  subsist  the  vast  multitude  in 
their  journey  to  bring  back  Rama. 

Now  on  the  eve  of  this  auspicious  iourney,  it  came  to  Bharata  reftisea 

,  .       _        ,  T         -       .  •       T    -r-k^  .  *<*  ^'^  treated  as 

pass  that  the  bards  and  eulogists  praised  Bharata  m  con-  theRHja. 
gratulatory  strains;  and  striking  the  *  kettle-drums  with 
golden  sticks  they  played  melodiously  thereon ;  whilst  hun- 
dreds of  others  blew  the  shrill-sounding  shell  and  the  pierc- 
ing trumpet,  until  the  air  was  filled  with  the  noise.  But  the 
clangour  of  the  music  only  excited  the  distress  of  Bharata, 
and  he  commanded  them  all  to  cease,  saviner : — ''  I  am  not 

_       _    .     ,„  ^       ^      ©  Departure  of 

tne  Kaia  !  Bharata,  accom. 

All  f  '         T%t  -11  panied  by  the 

At  the  dawn  of  mommff  Bharata  ascended  his  chariot,  counsellors. 


prioKts,  and 
army. 
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HISTORY  OP  and  commenced  Iiis  journey  to  the  abode  of  Bama.     All 
Part  IV     ^^®   Counsellors   and  priests    preceded   him    in    carriages 

vyuig  ill  splendour  with  the  chariot  of  the  sun ;    and  he 

was  attended  by  nine  thousand  elephants   richly  papari- 
soned^  and  sixty  thousand  chariots  with  archers,  and  a  hun- 

K»ikeyi,  8n-      dred  thousand  horsemen,  and  a  million  of  footmen.     Kaikeyi 

KauMiy&.  and  Sumitrd,  together  with  the  renowned  Kausalyd,  also 
accompanied  Bharata  in  splendid  vehicles,  being  greatly 

People  of  all      pleased  to  bring  back  Bdma.     All  the  people  of  the  city 

Uitioiu.  '  went  out  in  like  manner  with  Bharata,  to  meet  Bdma.  There 
were  potters,  jewellers,  garland-sellers,  weavers,  and  those 
who  lived  by  practising  arms ;  also  husbandmen,  tamers  of 
peacocks,  snake-catchers,  charmers,  tanners,  carpenters, 
workers  in  gems,  workers  in  glass,  workers  in  ivory,  per- 
fumers, goldsmiths,  wool-manufacturers,  boilers  of  water, 
bathmen,  physicians,  dealers  in  incense,  distillers,  fullers, 
tailors,  dancing-men  and  dancing-women,  fishermen,  and 
thousands  of  Brdhmans  of  subdued  minds,  learned  in  the 
Vedas,  and  contented  with  their  incomes.  All  were  appa- 
relled in  clean  raiment  and   mounted  on  vehicles   newly 

Halt  at  Sringa-  painted.*  This  mighty  multitude  proceeded  in  chariots,  and 
on  horses  and  elephants,  until  they  arrived  at  the  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  near  the  town  of  Sringavera,  where  dwelt  the 
friend  of  Rdma,  the  renowned  Guha,  the  Baja  of  the  Bhils. 
Bharata  then  said  to  his  Counsellors : — ^^  Let  the  army  halt 
at  this  spot,  and  rest  for  the  night,  and  on  the  morrow  we 
will  cross  this  river  Ganges.^^  So  the  army  encamped 
near  the  town  of  Sringavera,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Ganges. 

4th,Proceediiiga        Now  it  SO  happened  that  Raia  Guha  was  dwelling  on  the 

of  Baja  Guha.  ^^  _     "^   .  -  ° 

southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  seeing  the  army  of  Bharata  en- 

^  That  the  description  of  the  camp  of  Bharata  is  in  accordance  with  Hinddi 
ideas,  may  he  gathered  irom  the  following  description  of  a  Mahratta  camp  in  the 
last  century,  extracted  from  Forbes's  "  Oriental  Memoirs  : " — "  Bagoba*s  encamp- 
ment covered  a  space  of  many  square  miles;  the  bazaar,  or  market-place,  belonging 
to  his  own  division  and  to  the  principal  Generals,  contained  many  thousand  tents, 
where  every  trade  and  profession  was  carried  on  with  as  much  regularity  as  in  a 
city.  Goldsmiths,  jewellers,  bankers,  drapers,  druggists,  confectioners,  carpenters, 
tailors,  tent-makers,  corn-grinders,  and  farriers,  found  full  employment;  as  did 
whole  rows  of  silver,  iron,  and  coppersmiths ;  but  those  in  the  greatest  and  most 
constant  requisition,  were  cooks,  confectioners,  and  farriers." 
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camped  on  the  opposite  shore,  he  said  hastily  to  his  kinsmen :  history  op 
— "This  vast  army  appears  to  me  like  an  ocean  overflowing     p^^  [y^ 
its  bounds :  I  cannot  eniess  wherefore  this  foolish  Bharata  has  - — ; ; 

°  ,  ,    ,  His  alarm  lest 

come  hither  :  I  am  afraid  he  is  desirous  of  obtaininff  the  com-  Bharata  should 

°  cont*^iuplat6  the 

plete  possession  of  the  Raj,  and  is  going  to  kill  Rdma,  who  has  death  of  BAma. 
been  sent  into  exile  by  his  father :  But  B&ma  is  both  my  pro- 
tector and  my  friend,  so  on  his  account  do  you,  my  kinsmen,  .  ^^  ^^ 
remain  here  in  arms  on  this  side  of  the  Ganges  :  and  let  all  Guhafor 

°  ,  opposing  Bhara- 

my  servants  remain  here  lininff  the  bank  of  the  river :  for  I  ta's  passage  over 

7  o  '^  the  Ganges. 

will  not  allow  Bharata  to  cross  over  until  I  know  his  inten- 
tion as  regards  Bama  :  Let  the  strong  keepers  of  the  river, 
who  feed  on  flesh,  roots,  and  fruits,  remain  here  :  Let  a  mul- 
titude of  fishermen,  young,  stout,  and  armed,  the  crews  of 
five  hundred  boats,  be  also  commanded  to  remain  here  :  If 
however  Bharata  be  at  peace  with  his  brother  Bdma,  his 
army  may  cross  the  Ganges  this  day/' 

When  Eaja  Guha  had  thus  explained  his  intentions  to  his  Eaja  Guha 
Counsellors,  he  took  presents  of  fish,  honey,  and  flesh,  and  uorthem  bank 
crossed  over  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  to  wait  uponBha-  for  BharaSu 
rata;  and  when  he  approached  the  Prince,  the  charioteer  Su- 
uiantra,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  proper  forms  of 
address,  spoke  thus  to  Bharata : — "  This  Eaja  of  the  Bliils  is 
eminent  in  his  knowledge  of  the  forest  of  Dandaka,  and  he  is 
the  friend  of  your  elder  brother  Rdma :  Therefore,  O  Bharata, 
let  Baja  Guha  be  admitted  to  your  presence,  for  he  assuredly 
knows  where  Rama  and  Lakshmana  are  abiding."     So  Raia  interview  be- 

.  .  tween  Guha  and 

Guha  was  introduced  to  Bharata,  and  he  bowed  his  head,  and  BUaitita. 
said : — '^  This  country  is  covered  with  jungle,  and  your  com- 
ing has  taken  us  by  surprise ;  but  still  we  entreat  you  to 
stay  with  all  your  army  and  attendants  at  the  house  of  your 
servant :  I  have  fruits  and  roots,  both  fresh  and  dry,  which 
have  been  laid  up  in  store  by  my  Bhils ;  and  I  have  also 
flesh  meat,  and  everything  that  is  produced  in  the  forest : 
I  pray  you  therefore  to  remain  here  to-night  with  all  your 
army ;  and  to-morrow,  when  you  have  been  furnished  with 
all  you  desire,  you  can  cross  the  river  and  go  onward/' 
Bharata  replied  : — "  0  my  friend,  your  kindness  towards  me  Bharata  desires 

■        •  T      •        1  X      1    •  j^  to  know  the 

IS  very  great,  since  you  desire  to  entertain  so  vast  an  anny  way  to  the  hnr- 
as  that  which  accompanies  me :  But  tell  me  the  way  by  rads^jit 
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HISTORY  OP  which  I  should  proceed  to  the  hermitage  of  Bharadw&ja  !  This 
PART^fv      country  is  very  difficult  to  traverse,  for  it  is  full  of  thickets 

and  deep  forests ;  and  this  side  of  the  Ganges  is  marshy  and 

flooded  with  water :  Every  road  abounds  with  difficulties, 
and  is  infested  with   serpents,  and  filled  with  thorns  and 

Guha  offers  to    trees/^     Then  Raia  Guha,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 

accompany  ^  *'  ... 

Bharata.  foFOst,  replied  to  Bharata  with  joined  hands,  as  follows  : — 

'^  0  valiant    Prince,  my  servants  armed  with   bows   shall 
carefully  attend  you,  and  I  also  will  accompany  you :  Bat  tell 
me,  I  pray  you,  are  you  going  forth  in  anger  against  Bama  ? 
This  mighty  army  which  accompanies  you,  leads  me  to  fear 
that  you  are  an   enemy  to   Rama."      Bharata   said  : — ''  0 
Guha,  may  the  time  never  come  in  which  I  shall  give  dis- 
tress to  Rama !  There  is  no  cause  for  you  to  be  afraid  of  me ; 
Rama  is  my  eldest  brother,  and  I  esteem  him  as  equal  to  my 
father  :  I  go  to  bring  back  Rdma  to  the  throne  of  Ayodhya." 
KSfshAnSa  ^^^^  replied : — "  Happy  are  you,  O  Bharata  !  In  the  whole 
duct'S£mato"  ^^^^Id  I  do  not  know  one  who  is  equal  to  you,  since  you 
Ayodiiy^.  desire  to  relinquish  a  Raj  which  has  fallen  to  you  without 

any  scheming  of  your  own ;  and  on  this  account  your  fame 
will  spread  throughout  the  whole  universe.^' 
©mver^^re-        While  Guha  was  thus  conversing  with  Bharata,  the  sun 
spectmg  R&ma.  ]jQgQj^  ^q  decline  in  the  heavens,  and  Bharata  encamped  hia 
army,  and  rested  that  night  with  Satrughna.    And  Bharata, 
filled  with  solicitude  for  Rdma,  said  to  Guha : — ''  I  wish  to 
hear  particularly  from  you  where  Rama  was  lodged,  to- 
gether with  his  wife  Sitd  and  his  brother  Lakshmana  :  What 
words  did  he  speak,  and  what  food  did  he  eat,  and  in  what 
place  did  he  lie  with  Sita  ?  '^  And  Guha  told  him  the  whole 
of  what  had  occurred  whilst  Rama  halted  at  Sringavera,  and 
how  Lakshmana  kept  watch  for  the  protection  of  Rama  and 
Sitd.      And  when  Bharata  and  Satrughna  had  heard  the 
whole  of  the   sorrowful  story,   they  wept  aloud,  and  their 
mothers  wept  with  them. 
5th  Passage  of         Now  when  it  was  morning,  Bharata  was  desirous  that  his 
Gang^!*^  army  should  be  conducted  across '  the  river  Ganges  to  the 

SSSwta'i^d  ^^  southern  bank ;  and  Raja  Guha  presented  himself  to  Bharata, 
the^tewef  and  said :— "  My  people  have  brought  five  hundred  boats, 
MiSswj^'**^    adorned  with  flags  and  great  bells,  and  furnished  with  oars 
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and  rowers/'     And  Guha  brought  a  boat  on  which  a  cham-  history  op 

INDIA. 
Pabt  IV. 


l>er  had  been  erected :  and  the  chamber  resembled  a  temple. 


and  was  lined  with  white,  and  filled  with  a  band  of  joyful 

musicians ;  and  Bharata  ascended  that  boat,  together  with 
Satrughna,  and  all  the  widows  of  Mahdraja  Dasaratha. 
Then  Vasishtha  the  priest,  and  the  other  Brdhmans,  entered  VMishtha  and 

*  the  Br&hmaiis. 

the  boats  set  apart  for  them ;   and  the  female  attendants  The  female  at- 

entered  their  boats,  together  with  the  baggage  which  had  ****'^"**- 

been  brought  on  carts.     Meanwhile  the  noise  of  those  who 

'were  burning  the  booths  and  huts  of  the  encampment,  and 

the  uproar  of  those  who  were  plunging  into  the  river,  and  of 

those  who  were  carrjang  the  baggage  to  the  boats,  ascended 

to  the  very  sky.     The  boats  adorned  wit\i  flying  streamers,  stirring  scene 

on  which  the  servants  had  embarked,  sailed  swiftly  over  the 

river ;  some  being  filled  with  women,  others  with  horses,  and 

others  with  carriages,  cattle,  and  treasure  ;  and  when  they 

had  reached  the  opposite  bank  they  landed  the  people,  and 

returned  for  more.     The  elephants,  also  adorned  with  flags.  Swimming  of 

swam  across  the  broad  stream  like  winged  mountains.     But 

the  mighty  army  and  the  multitude  of  people  could  not  find 

sufficient  room  on  the  boats  which  Raja  Guha  had  prepared ; 

and  some  crossed  on  rafts,  and  others  upon  jars  and  pots.  Crossing  of  the 

whilst  some  swam  over  the  river  with  their  hands  and  arms ;  and  jars. 

and  thus  every  one  that  came  with  Bharata  was  conveyed 

over  the  river  Ganges  by  the  care  of  the  servants  of  Raja 

Guha. 

Now  when  they  all  had  passed  over  the  river,  Bharata  eth,  March 

1JT-*  Tx  'ix-L'  ix  Jxi       along  the  south- 

marched  his  army  some  distance  into  the  jungle,  towards  the  em  bank  of  the 

Oaiifires  towards 

hermitage  of  Bharadwdja  at  Praydga,  and  then  he  com-  Prayfi«a. 
manded  it  to  halt.     And  ho  laid  aside  his  arms  and  orna- 
ments, and  put  on  two  silken  varments,  and  proceeded  with  Vasishtha  and 

-CT      •  T    1         1  •  T      1        -f^    ^1  1    r^  11  Bharata  proceed 

Vasishtha  the  pnest,  and  the  Brahmans  and  Counsellors,  in  advance  to 

^  ^  -1  /.        the  hermitage  ot 

to  pay  his  respects  to  that  great  sage,  who  was  the  chief  of  Bb»»«iw&ja. 
Rishis,  and  the  priest  of  the  gods.  And  when  he  beheld  the 
delightful  hermitage  of  Bharadwdja,  and  the  huts  made  of 
leaves,  he  left  the  Counsellors,  and,  preceded  by  the  priest 
Vasishtha,  he  went  forward  and  entered  the  presence  of  the 
great  Br&hman.  Then  Vasishtha  and  Bharata  saluted  Bharad- 
wdja in  the  most  respectful  manner,  and  Bharadwdja  rose  w^pttouf***^^® 
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HISTORY  OP  from  his  seat,  and  commanded  his  disciples  to  bring"  the 

INDIA.       argha ;  and  he  then  presented  them  both  with  the  argha,  and 

with  water   to   wash  their  feet,  and  refreshed  them  with 


Courteous  ex-     fruits.     Thon  Bharadwaja  inquired  separately  of  Bharata 

quiries.      *      and  Vasishtha  respecting  their  welfare,  and  also  about  Ayod- 

hjk,  and  the  army,  the  treasury,  and  the  Counsellors  of  the 

Mahdraja;  but  knowing  that  Dasaratha  was  dead,  he  made 

no  inquiries   concerning  him.     In  return,  Vasishtha   and 

Bharata  inquired  respecting  the  health  of  Bharadwaja,  and 

how  far  his  body  had  been  wasted  by  his  austerities  ;  and 

also  regarding  his  sacred  fires*  and  his  disciples,  and  the 

trees,  beasts,  and  birds  by  which  he  was  surrounded.    After 

Pears  of  Bha-     this  the  renowncd  sage,  fearful  lest  Bharata  contemplat-ed 

iiiK  iiiima         the  slauofhter  of  Rama,  questioned  Bharata  as  to  the  reason 

allayed  by  Bha-  °  . 

»^-  of  his  coming ;  and  Bharata  replied  that  he  came  "  to  bring 

back  Rama  to  the  city  of  Ayodhyd,  and  to  bow  at  his  feet." 

So  Bharadwdja  rejoiced,  and  said  : — "I  knowBdma  and  his 

wife  Sitd,  and  his  brother  Lakshmana,  and  they  dwell  on  the 

famous  hill  of  Chitra-kuta :  Go  thither  on  the  morr«.iw,  bat 

to-day  do  you  stay  here  with  your  army  and  Counsellors." 

7th,  Great  en-  After  this,  the  great  Bharadwaja  commanded  Bharata  to 

gtvSi  by'iSia-    bring  his  whole  army  to  the  hermitage,  that  he  might  feast 

armv  and  people  them ;  and  the  sage  then  entered  the  house  where  the  sacred 

fire  was  kept,  and  having  sipped  water  and  wiped  his  lips, 

Invokes  Via-      ^^  invoked  Viswakarma,  the  architect  of  the  gods,  as  fol- 

arehitect  of  the  ^^ws  : — "  I  invoke  the  great  artist  Viswakarma  to  acquaint 

''***^'  him  that  I  desire  to  entertain  guests,  and  I  pray  that  all 

Invokes  the      things  may  be  made  ready  for  me !  I  invoke  the  gods,  with 

Sthebhead.'*  Indra  at  their  head,  to  acquaint  them  in  like  manner  that 

I  desire  to  entertain  guests,  and  I  pray  them  to  supply  me 

Invokes  the       with  all  that  is  necessary  !  Let  all  the  rivers  which  flow  to- 

iiarvaa,  and  the  wards  the  cast  como  hither  !  Let  some  flow  with  wine  and 

Apsaras. 

sweet  liquors,  and  let  others  bring  cool  waters  as  sweet  as 
the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  !  I  call  upon  the  Gandharvas,  the 
divine  musicians,  to  come  hither  with  all  their  instruments 
of  music !  I  call  upon  the  beautiful  Apsaras,  the  divine 
nymphs  of  paradise,  to  come  hither  with  all  their  dresses  and 
ornaments  1  Let  a  beautiful  grove  bo  formed  resembling  that 
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of  Kuvera,  the  leaves  of  which  shall  consist  of  jewels,  and  history  op 

•                    ti              ■*  INDIA. 

fine  apparel,  and  lovely  damsels  shall  be  the  fruit  thereof !  paut  iv. 


Let  some  prepare  every  kind  of  food  that  can  be  eaten, 
sacked  or  licked !  Let  garlands  appear  ready  formed  upon 
tlie  trees ;  and  let  intoxicating  liquors  be  produced  in  great 
abundance,  together  with  flesh  of  various  kinds  !  ^' 

Thus  spoke  in  words  of  authority  the  mighty  sage  who  The  celestials 

•■Till-  •  T  o  ITT*       obey  the  coiii- 

nad  all  nis  passions  under  pertoct  control,  and  who  was  in-  mands  of  Bha- 
vested  with  divine  power.  All  the  celestials  then  entered 
His  presence,  together  with  the  fragrant  zephyrs;  and 
flowers  fell  in  showers  from  heaven,  and  the  divine  kettle- 
drums were  heard  in  the  sky,  filUng  the  air  in  every  direc- 
tion; whilst  the  Apsaras  danced,  and  the  Kinnaras  sang,  and 
the  Gandharvas  played  sweet  music.     Then  when  the  divine  Wondrous 

^     *^  works  of  Vis- 

liarmony  had  ceased,  Bharata  beheld  the  wondrous  deeds  wakarmaaiid 

•^  '  the  gods. 

which  were  wrought  by  Viswakarma  and  the  gods.     For 

many  miles  on  every  side  the  ground  became  level,  and  was 

covered  with  a  carpet  of  tender  ffrass,  and  enamelled  with  The  enamelled 

.  .  plain- 

sapphires  and  onyxes ;  and  in  it  wore  trees  loaded  with  every 

variety   of  fruits.     A  forest   abounding   with   enjoyments  T^^j^^"*'*  **' 

came  from  the  mansions  of  Indra.  Many  excellent  rivers  also  The  nvew  fiow- 

came  attended  by  the  various  productions  of  their  banks ; 

whilst  other  rivers  came  flowing  with  various  liquors.  White  ^ousS^** 

houses,  with  four  apartments  to  each,  rose  from  the  ground 

to  receive  the  immense  number  of  guests ;  together  with 

stables   for   elephants   and  horses,   and  great  numbers  of 

palaces,  and  temples,  and  arched  gateways. 

Then  Bharata.  the  valiant  son  of  Kaikeyi,    entered   a  Beautif^ii  painco 

•^  pmepared  for 

palace  which  was  as  resplendent  as  a  white  cloud ;  and  the  Bharata. 
portals   thereof  were   adorned  with    white   garlands,   and 
sprinkled  with  fragrant  perfumes ;  and  the  square  courts  of 
that  palace  were  covered  with  excellent  carpets,  and  furnish- 
ed with  beds,  couches,  and  every  kind  of  seats.     And  there  Preparations  for 

the  feast. 

was  an  abundance  of  agreeable  liquors  of  eveiy  kind,  and 
sweetmeats  of  every  variety,  and  provisions  of  all  sorts,  as 
well  as  clean  dishes  and  new  apparel.     There  also  was  the  Respect  paid  to 

^^  ^       the  royal  throne 

royal  throne,  with  the  white  umbrella,  and  chamara  of  white  jJ^J^'®"**  ^^ 
hair ;  but  Bharata  and  the  Counsellors  walked  round  the 
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HISTORY  OP  throne,   and  bowed  respectfully  towards  it,  in  hononr  of 
Part  IV.      I^iu^'' ;  ^^d  Bharata  took  the  chdmara  and  placed  himself  on 

one  of  the  seats  set   apart  for  the   Counsellors.     All   the 

Counsellors  and  priests  then  seated  themselves  according  to 

their  respective  rank,  and  last  of  all  the  general  of  the  army 

Vwishtha  and    took  his  soat  with  a  reverential  bow.     Then  Yasishtha  and 

the  Brdhmam 

eat  ft  rot.  the  Brdhmans  partook  of  the  entertainment,  and  when  they 

Peasting  of       bad  finished,  Bharata  and  the  Counsellors  sat  down  to  the 

Bharata  and  the  ' 

Couiiseiion!.      feast.     And  all  the  rivers,  which  ran  with  choice  liquors, 
rivers.  passcd  before  Bharata  at  the  command  of  the  sage  Bharad- 

waja ;  and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  were  so  clean  and  pure  that 
the  white  earth  could  be  perceived  at  the  bottom:  as  well  as 
at  the  sides.  And  the  banks  of  the  rivers  were  adorned 
with  excellent  houses  produced  by  the  prayers  of  the  great 
Beautiful  Brahman.     At   the   same   instant   came   twenty   thousand 

BSSmajKu-  ^  womcu  adomod  with  excellent  ornaments,  who  were  sent  by 
Brahma ;  and  twenty  thousand  more,  adorned  with  gold,  and 
gems,  and  coral,  who  were  sent  by  Kuvera;  and  twenty 
thousand  more  issued  from  the  forest  of  Nandana,  which  is 
Performances  of  the  garden  of  ludra.     And  the  Rajas  of  the  Grandharvas,  as 
and  Apsaras.      resplendent  as  the  sun,  played  and  sang  before  the  assembly. 
Performances  of  whilst  the  Apsaras  danced  with  great  joy.     And  many  trees 
came  hither  and  played  on  musical  instruments,  whilst  some 
beat  time  and  others  danced ;  and  the  clusters  of  fruits  in 
the  forest  assumed  the  form  of  beautiful  damsels,  and  cried : 
— "  0  you  that  are  thirsty,  drink  strong  wine  !  O  you  that 
are  hungry,  eat  juicy  meat ! '' 
Peastinirofthe         Meanwhile    the  army  of  Bharata  and    the  people   of 
people.  Ayodhya   were   feasted  in   like  manner.     Eight   beautiful 

^utiftu  dam-  ^amsols  waited  upon  each  man,  and  these  damsels  and  the 
men  caused  each  other  to  drink  liquid  honey.  And  there 
were  other  beautiful  damsels,  and  many  excellent  musicians, 
all  with  garlands  round  their  necks ;  and  they  danced,  and 
played,  and  sang^  until  the  warriors,  horsemen,  and  foot- 
men, cried  out : — "  We  will  not  go  forward  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  Dandaka,  nor  will  we  go  back  to  the  city  of  Ayodhyd, 
but  we  will  remain  and  dwell  here  :  Peace  be  to  Bharata, 
theioidiCTy!  ^^  ^^^  happiucss  attend  Rama  !  '^     And  the  soldiers  ran  about 
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in  crowds^  and  they  danced,  and  laughed,  and  sang  songs,  history  of 
and  adorned  themselves  with  the  garlands  which  had  been     p^^^^  jy 


given  them  by  the  damsels ;  and  they  were  so  dmnken  that 

the  elephant-keepers  could  no  longer  discern  their  elephants, 

nor  the  grooms  behold  their  horses.     The  messengers  also.  Servants,  foi- 

and  the  servants,  and  the  wives  of  the  soldiers,  and  those  animals  of  all 

T  ,,  ,.  t  •     1      « kinds,  oomplete- 

i^no  followed  the  army,  dressed  themselves  in  every  kind  of  ly  satufled. 
fine  cloth,  and  were  completely  filled.    The  elephants,  horses, 
asses,  cows,  goats,  sheep,  deer,  and  birds,  were  likewise 
all  completely  satisfied,  and  none  wished   for  more.     No  General  cieanii- 
one  was  there  whose  clothes  were  not  white ;  no  one  who 
was  dirty  or  hungry,  or  whose  hair  was  defiled  with  dust. 
Innumerable  couches  were  supplied,  furnished  with  excel-  couches, 
lent  coverlets  and  rich  carpets.     By  the  side  of  the  soldiers  WeUsof  pAyasa. 
were  wells  filled  with  p&yasa,  made  of  milk,  rice,  sugar,  and 
spices ;  and  there  were  cows  yielding  every  desire  of  the  Bxhaustiess 
heart,  trees  dropping  honey,  as  well  as  large  oblong  ponds  Trees  dropping 
full  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  bordered  with  sweetmeats  and  p^^^  of  win© 
choice  viands.     There  were  thousands  of  dishes  of  various  Piesh  meat. 
metals,  garnished  with  flowers  and   ornaments,  and  filled 
with  venison,  peacocks,  partridges,  mutton,  and  pork,  ac- 
companied with  the  proper  sauces,  and  boiled  in  pots,  or 
roasted  on  ivory  spits.     There  were  likewise  thousands  of  putes,  vessels, 
plates,  and  millions  of  golden  vessels,  and   of  pots   well  tbun£mce. 
cleansed,  together  with  lakes  of  butter-milk  three  hours  old ;  Lakes  of  butter- 
and  other  lakes  of  milk,  and  white  curds,  and  prepared  but-  curds.'and  but- 
ter,  with  large  heaps  of  sugar  round  about  resembling  mount- 
ains.    There  were  also  all  the  vessels  and  articles  neces- 
sary for  ablution,  and  great  numbers  of  white  tooth-picks  Toothpicks  and 

sandal  wood 

with  their  ends  bruised,  and  vessels  filled  with  the  powder 
of  white  sandal  wood ;  together  with  thousands  of  mirrors.  Mirrors,  clean 
and  clean  garments  in  abundance,  and  shoes  and  sandals  in  ISdcombsf  '^ 
endless  quantity,  and  combs  for  the  head  and  beard.     There  Betel, 
also  were  mountains  of  betel,  and  lakes  full  of  liquors  to  Lakes  for  bath- 
promote  digestion,  and  lakes  abounding  with  lilies  of  a  sky- 
blue  colour,  into  which  the  descent  was  easy,  and  in  which  it 
was  grateful  to  bathe.     Thus  passed  away  the  night,  while 
these  men  enjoyed  themselves  in  the  pleasant  hermitage  of 
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HISTORY  OF  Bharadwdja,  like  a  night  spent  by  Indra  in  his  garden  of 

Part  iv.      Nandana.     At  length  at  the  command  of  Bharadwaja,  all  the 

beautiful  females  and  musicians  and  sinefers  returned  to  the 

Sudden  return  ii-i  Tin 

ofaiithiiufsto   places  from  whence  they  had  come:  and  the  flowers  com- 

tlieir  previous  , 

Btato.  posing  the  various  kinds  of  garlands,  and  those  scattered 

round  and  trampled  under-foot  by  men,  returned  to  their 
former  state  as  if  the  whole  had  been  a  dream. 

Bhamu  »c-  -^^  early  morning,  Bharata  went  to  the  sage  Bharadwdja; 

hospitaiuy*o?*  ^^^  whcu  the  sage  saw  the  Prince  approaching  him  with 

Bhandw&ja.  joined  hands,  he  came  out  of  his  hermitage  and  said : — ^^  O 
Bharata,  was  every  one  gratified  with  this  mighty  entertain- 
ment ?  "  Bharata  then  bowed  his  head,  and  replied : — "  O 
divine  one,  myself  with  all  my  army,  and  the  veiy  animals, 
were  made  completely  happy':  Servants  and  all  have  been 
lodged  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  and  have  lost  all 
sense  of  fatigue  and  pain :  We  have  been  plentifully 
feasted,  and  have  slept  in  excellent  houses :  But  I  ask  of 
you  one  favour  more  :  0  divine  sage,  look  with  a  jBriendly 
eye  upon  me,  and  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  the  hermitage  of 

BharadwAja       my  pious  brother,  and  which  is  the  way  thither/'     Bharad- 

pointS  out  to  /•  .T  re     k   1.  Ti_Tj_  /»  1 

Bharata  the       waja   said :— -"  At  a  short  distance  from  here,  in  an  unm- 
kiiita.  habited  forest,  is  the  delightful  mountain  Chitra-kdta :  On 

its  north  side  is  the  river  Mandukini,   overshadowed  with 
trees,  covered   with   blossoms,  and   skirted   with    flowery 
woods:    0  my  lord,   beyond  that   river,  at  the   mountain 
Chitra-kuta,  your  two  brothers  are  residing  in  their  leafy 
hut  on  the  south  road." 
j,n,  Pftssa??©  of         Bharata  having  thus  accomplished  his  wish,  bowed  at 
Wnoy^to  "*^  the  feet  of  the  sage,  and  took  his  leave.     And  Bharata  and 
chitra-kdta.      ^|j  j^^^  army  crossed  over  the  river  Jumnd  in  like  manner  that 
Order  of  mareii.  they  had  crossed  the  Ganges;  and  when  they  had  reached 
the  opposite  bank  every  preparation  was  made  for  marching 
The  Captains  in  to  the  hill  Chitra-kdta.      The  various  Captains  commanded 
their  horses  to   be   yoked,   and   mounted   their   excellent 
The  elephants,    chariots  adorned  with  gold.     Male  and  female  elephants, 
furnished  with  golden  howdahs,  and  decorated  with  beau- 
tiful flags,  stood  roaring   like  clouds  in  the  rainy  season ; 
and  the  various  kinds  of  vehicles,  srauU  and  great,  went 
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forward,  whilst  the  footmen  marched  on  foot.      The  ladies  histoey  op 

of  the  royal  house,  with  Kausalyd  at  their  head,  were  filled     p^j^v. 

'with  joy ;  and  went  forward  in  different  vehicles,  earnestly       ^^^ 

longing  to  see   Rdma.     Bharata  likewise  ascended  a  bean-  The  ladies. 

tiful  litter,  as  resplendent  as  the  moon  or  the  rising  sun,  and  Bhirata's  utter. 

"began  his  march  with  the  priests  and  Counsellors.     The 

innumerable  army,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  elephants 

and  horses,  covered  the  earth  like  a  vast  cloud  rising  in  the 

south.     At  the  sight  of  that  great    army  marching   with  j^]^  2Jd  Wrds 

"banners  flying,  the  herds  of  wild  animals  and  the  flocks  of  Jfthl^*"^ 

birds  fled  away  in  great  consternation.     The  bears,  the  wild 

boars,  and  the  spotted  antelopes,  which  appeared  in  view  on 

all  sides  grazing  among  the  hills  and  rivers,  were  terrified, 

and  hastened   into  the   depths    of    the  jungle.      Greatly 

pleased,  the  pious  son  of  Dasaratha  marched  on,  whilst  this 

large  army  filled  the  air  with  their  shouts,  and  covered  the 

earth  like  a  widely-spreading  sea,  or  as  the  clouds  cover  the 

sky  in  the  rainy  season.     At  length,  having  advanced  a  long  Description  of 

way,  Bharata  said  to  the  sage  Vasishtha  : — ^'  We  must  be 

now  approaching  the  dwelling-place  of  Rdma  :    Yonder  hill 

must  be  Chitra-kdta,  and  this  river  must  be  the  Manddkini : 

The  forest  appears  in  the  distance  like  a  blue  cloud,  and  my 

mountain-like  elephants  are  even  now  treading  upon   the 

pleasant  table-lands  of  Chitra-kiita :  The  trees  are  shedding 

their  flowers  upon  the  mountain,  as  the  dark  clouds  pour  forth 

their  store  of  rain  when  the  hot  season  is  passed  :  Behold  the 

mountain-side  covered  with  horses,  as  the  sea  is  covered  with 

crocodiles :  The  swiftly  running  deer,  driven  away  by  my 

army,   appear  like  the  clouds  which    are  driven   away  in 

autumn  by  the  winds :  The  soldiers  putting  flowers  on  their 

heads,  resemble  the  people  of  the  south  who   cover  their 

heads  with  blue  shields  :  The  forest,  which  was  silent  and 

dreadful  to  behold,  is  now  through  my  coming  suddenly 

filled  with  men  like  the  city  of  Ayodhy& :  The  bamboos, 

shaken  by  the  winds,  send  forth  a  pleasant  noise,  and  shade 

the  heavens  from  view :  The  beautiful  peacocks  run  about 

on  the  mountain,  whilst  the  joyful  birds  hop  from  spray  to 

spray :  How  captivating  does  this  country  appear  to  me ! 


/       • 
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HI9T0ET  OP  It  IS  the   abode   of  holy   devotees,   the  manifest    road   to 
iNDi^      heaven :  Let  the  army  halt  at  this  spot  and  mako  a  search 
throughout  the  forest,  that  the  two  chiefs  of  men,  Rama  and 


Halting  of  the     t    i     i.  \^     r         Ji  n 

army  and  dis-^  Lakshmana,  may  be  found. 

dweiSig.  Hearing  the  words  of  Bharata,  the  many  warriors,  Tvith 

their  weapons  in  their  hands,  entered  the  forest,  and   they 
beheld  smoke  ascending ;  and  they  returned  and  carried  the 
news  to  Bharata,  saying : — '^  Fire  is  not  seen  in  a  place  that 
is  destitute  of  men  ;  and  doubtless  Bama  and  Lakshmana 
Bharata  pro-      are  dwelling  there/'     Then  Bharata,  pleased  at  the  news, 
pjj^od  only  by   said  to  the  whole  army : — "  Let  the  soldiers  remain   liere 
oSil**  *"^      perfectly  silent :  Rama  and  Lakshmana  cannot  be  far  from 
hence,  and  I  will  go  with  my  brother  Satrughna  and  the 
charioteer  Sumantra  and  Raja  Guha,  and  find  out  Bama.'^ 

Review  of  the  The  foregoing  narrative  comprises  some  graphic 

xitive  oftjht    pictures  of  Hindu  life  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

rata'8  visit  to       *^  ^  •'       ^ 

^■^""^  The  account   of  the  Council  at  which  Bharata  de- 

clined the  Raj  includes  perhaps  no  details  requir- 
ing special  notice ;  but  the  description  of  the  con- 

The  great  high-  structiou  of  tlic  great  road  by  which  Bharata  and  his 
army  passed  through  the  jungle,  is  very  curious  and 
suggestive.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
trunk  lines,  the  absence  of  roads  was  a  peculiar 
feature  of  India  until  a  comparatively  recent  period ; 
and  it  was  generally  impossible  for  wheeled  car- 
riages to  proceed,  especially  after  the  rainy  season, 
without  sending  precursors  to  level  the  hills  of  sand 
and  mud,  and  fill  up  the  chasms  and  ravines.     The 

Probably  a       road  constructcd  by  Bharata  cannot  be  regarded  as 

reconstruction  •'  *^  ^ 

of  the  old  roid.  altogether  a  new  one,  as  Rdma  was  driven  by 
Sumantra  in  a  chariot  along  the  entire  distance  when 
going  into  exile.  Neither  can  it  have  been  carried 
all  the  way  to  the  frontier,  as  Bharata  complained  at 

ShmeSu!^^'  Sringavera  of  the  badness  of  the  way.  Moreover, 
the  story  of  the  construction  of  the  road  has  appar- 
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^ntly    received  some   considerable   embellishments  history  of 
from  the  Hindu  baxd.     But  even  if  the  description     part  iv. 
is  not  literally  true,  it  indicates  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  constructing  a  road  through  the  jungle, 
and  the  ancient  custom  of  preparing  the  way  for  Andent  curtom 
distin&fuished  personages  which  finds  full  expression  new  road  for  the 

o  ^        ^        JT  o  IT  advance  of  aii(> 

in  Messianic  prophecy : — ^^  Prepare  ye  the  way  of^^j^^^^^ 
the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for 
our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every 
mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low;  and  the 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places 
plain."* 

The  march  from  Ayodhyd  to  Sringavera  calls  for  S^^^en^ure*^ 
no  remark ;  but  the  proceedings  of  Raja  Guha  on  fhfSSS^Ings 
perceiving  the  army  oi  iiharata  encamped  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the   Ganges,  furnishes  a  curious 
picture  of  ancient  life.     Fearing  that  Bharata  was 
pursuing  Rdma  for  evil  purposes,  he   ordered  his 
fishermen  and  servants   to  line  the  banks  of  the 
river,  whilst  he  himself  carried    over  propitiatory 
presents  of  fish,  flesh,  and  honey,  with  the  ^dew  of 
learning  the  real  object  of   Bharata's    expedition. 
The  passage  of  the  river  is  very  picturesque,  and  Picturesjiue 
perfectly  true  to  modern   Hindu  manners  in   the  JJ^g;^»<*' 
north-western   quarter  of  India.     The  burning  of 
the  booths  on  leaving  the  encampment,  the  uproar 
of  embarkation,  the  boats  adorned  with  gay  stream- 
ers   and  enlivened  with  musicians,  the  sing-song  of 
the  rowers,  the  multitude  crossing  the  river  on  rafts 
or  empty  jars,  and  the  elephants  swimming  slowly 
from  shore  to  shore,  are  all  scenes  which  will  be 
readily  realized  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 

*  Isaiah  xl.  3,  4.    Forbes's  '<  Oriental  Memoirs/'  Vol.  II.,  p.  59. 
VOL.  II.  13 
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HisTOET  OF  conditions  of  Hindu    life    undei:    similar    circum- 

INDIA. 

pabt  IV.    stances. 
Exinordinarr         But  tho  most  extraordinary  picture  connected 

character  of  the       •j1j1»  i*  a*  t  i  ji  i  * 

entertainment   With  this  expedition,  and  perhaps  the  most  extraor- 

miraculously  •        i  ^     t         /•i-i-k//  -i  •     t 

bS^!m^Z  dmary  m  the  whole  of  the  Ramayana,  is  the  weird- 
like  entertainment  given  by  the  sage  Bharadwdja  to 

th^StoiS^tl)^'   the  army  and  followers   of  Bhaxata.      The  whole 

umdii  taatea.  g^g^o  is  oue  of  enchantment,  and  consequently  has 
special  charms  for  the  Hindu.  All  that  he  can  desire 
or  imagine,  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  gratification, 
are  here  said  to  have  been  produced  in  abundance  at 

Marvonoui       tlic  mcro  prayer  of  a  holy  Brdhman.     The  lunerle  was 

transforraationa  jt      ^  j  ^  .1        o  ^ 

and  creations,  jjq^  merely  transformed  to  a  level  plain  covered  with 
soft  grass,  but  the  turf  is  said  to  have  been  radiant  with 
precious  stones ;  whilst  the  plain  was  shaded  by  trees 
loaded  with  fruits,  and  watered  by  rivers  running  with 
the  choicest  liquors.  White  and  beautiful  palaces  rise 
upon  the  enamelled  plain  in  all  the  glory  of  oriental 
magnificence  or  gorgeeus  pantomime.  Garlands  of 
flowers  are  hanging  on  the  portals ;  sweet  odours 
are  issuing  from  the  rooms ;  whilst  the  inner  courts 
are  furnished  with  everything  that  can  please  and 
gratify  the  senses.  There  are  rich  carpets  and  soft 
couches  on  which  to  repose,  whilst  exquisite  wines, 
choice  viands,  and  delicious  sweetmeats  are  served 
up  in  abundance.  Thelre,  too,  are  divine  musicians 
to  please  the  ear,  celestial  dancing-girls  to  gratify 
the  eye,  and  beautiful  women  without  number  to 
enliven  the  guests  by  their  potent  charms.  Even 
Distinction  be-  *^®  clustcrs  of  fruits  that  hang  from  the  trees  take 
d!SSi^*iS^uiT  the  form  of  bewitching  damsels,  who  press  every  one 

ofBharataaud    .  j.ji_»'  j  ij'IaIi 

his  Counsellors,  to  Cat  thc  luicy  mcat  and  drmk  the  strong  wme. 

and  the  uproar-  ^t         j  ^j 

o?th?SJ?d£!S*^        But  such  a  picture  of  dreamy  luxury  is  only 
SSopte™"**"     pleasing  to  the  confirmed  voluptuary,  and    conse- 
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quently  is  confined  to  the  palace  in  which  Bharata  histoey  of 

INDIA.. 

and  his  Counsellors  are  entertained.     In  feasting     PiiBTiv. 

the  soldiers  and  camp-followers  it  web  necessary  to  ^— 

introduce  coarser   elements,   indicative  of   profuse 

hospitality  and  a  more  uproarious  6bnviviality  ;  and 

in  this  respect  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  the  bard 

has  described  a  scene  equally  true  to  Hindii  ideas 

and  to  a  lower  order  of  human  nature.     Here  are 

couches,  clean  garments,  new  shoes,  mirrors,  combs, 

and  toothpicks,  for  every  one.     Here  are  ponds  full 

of    spirituous  liquors,   bordered  with  sweetmeats; 

thousands  of  dishes  of  meat,  either  boiled  in  clean 

pots  or  roasted  on  ivory  spits  ;  together  with  lakes 

of  butter-milk  and  curds,  and   mountains  of  betel. 

The  female  element .  was  much  the  same  as  at  the 

more  aristocratic  banquet ;    but  the  men  grew  more 

intoxicated  and  noisy  ;  and  to  repeat  the  language 

of  the  poem,  the  soldiers  ran  about  in  crowds,  and 

danced  and  laughed,  and  sang  songs,  and  adorned 

themselves  with  the  garlands  which  were  given  to 

them  by  the   damsels,   until  at  last  they  were  so 

drunken  that  the  elephant-drivers  could  no  longer 

discern  their  elephants,  nor  the  grooms  behold  their 

horses. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  Strang© 

-  •  ^      •  ^  n  t  t         i  anomaly  that 

these  scenes,  is  not  their  trutniulness    to  human  the  description 

•  of  the  fwst 

nature,  but  the  anomaly  that  they  should  have  been  S^'aiirtiolf  o?" 
described  by  a  Brahmanical  bard,  and  have  found  *"*''"^  *"** 
their  way  into  what  the  Hindiis  believe  to  be  in- 
spired writ.     If,  however,  the  narrative  is  critically 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  Kshatriya  tradition  The  Kshatriya 

*  •'  tradition  partly 

of  a  feast  in  which  juicy  meat  and  strong  drink  gSilmiaSa 
formed  the  prominent  features,  has  been  partially 
overlaid  by  Brahmanical  details,  in  which  more  stress 
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HisTOEY  OP  is  laid  upon  wells  fiill  of  rice  and  milk^  and  lakes  of 
Pi.RT  IV.     butter,  curds,  milk,  and  T)utter-milk.  Here  the  opposi- 
oppMition  be-  tio^^  is  manifest,  for  the  same  revellers  who  feasted  on 
m^^twS^tak   venison  and  peacocks^  mutton  and  pork,  are  scarcely 
likely  to  have  feasted  on    rice,  milk,  and  curds. 
^wfeMt^r^     The  anomaly  that  flesh  meat  and  spirituous  liquors 
Tretiryuga.      ^erc  scrvodup  at  a  Brahmanical  feast  given  by  a 
holy  sage,  is  explained  away  by  the  assertion  that 
the  event  took  place  in  a  former  age,  known  as  the 
Tretd-yuga,  when  such  indulgences  were  allowable- 
In  other  respects  the  miracle  is  intelligible  ;  and 
^^of?nter-  ^^^deed  the  idea  of  a  Brahman  sage  being  able  to 
wiritedto       entertain  armies  through  the  supernatural  powers 
^  "*^'  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  force  of  his  devotions, 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  fancy  with  Hindi! 
bards,  and  finds  expression  in  more  than  one  myth  of 
a  Brahmanical  origin  and  character. 


CHAPTER  XrV. 


RAMA   REFUSES   THE   RAJ. 


The  narrative  of  the  interviews  which  took  place  history  of 
at  Chitra-kiita  between  Bharata  and  Rama  contains     pabt  iv. 
some  highly  interesting  scenes  which  throw  a  curious  interesting 
light  upon  the  inner  life  of  the  Hindii,  and  upon  the  J^^'jJ*!^^^ 
standing-point  from    which   he    contemplates    the  *"**  ^*°**' 
world  around.     The  general  aim  of  this  portion  of 
the  poem  is  to  exhibit  the  noble  self-sacrifice  which 
Rdma  firmly  carried  out  in  obedience  to  the  ex- 
pressed commands  of  the  deceased  Mahdraia.     The  stress  laid  upon 

A  •'  the  self-sacnflce 

narrative  opens  with  a  poetical  description  of  the  hill  u»^\h\^^^^ 
Chitra-kiita,  and  the  river  Manddkinl,  accompanied  mand»f  ^^' 
by  a  pretty,  but  somewhat  child-like,  picture  of  Rdma 
and  Sit&  taking  their  pleasure  among  the  flowers, 
during  which  Rdma  frequently  declares  that  he  cares 
not  for  the  Raj  so  long  as  he  can  enjoy  the  society 
of  his  wife  upon  so  pleasant  a  mountain.  This  dis- 
claimer, however,  must  be  accepted  with  some  re- 
servation. The  Hindu  bard  was  evidently  desirous 
of  furnishing  an  ideal  picture  of  conjugal  happiness 
and  affection,  and  in  doing  so  was  perhaps  compelled 
to  represent  the  possession  of  the  Raj  as  a  minor 
consideration.  But  that  Rdma  should  have  literally 
preferred  a  jungle  to  a  throne,  a  leafy  hut  surrounded 
with  perils  and  deprivations,  to  the  luxury  of  a 
palace  and  pride  of  sovereignty,  seems  never  to  have 
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HI8TOET  OP  been  understood  by  the  Brahmanical  bard  for  a  mo- 

INDIA.  Till  Ml  .1-11 

PiLRT  IV.     ment.    Indeed,  tlie  greatest  possible  stress  is  laid  bj 
Vdlmfki  upon  the  filial  obedience  of  Rdma  in  re- 
Threeintcr-     fusiug  to  accopt  the  Rai.      In  three  distinct  inter- 


views  betwf>ea 
Btiarata  and 


views  between  Bliarata  and  Bdma,  the  former  ap- 
pears to  exhaust  every  argument  to  induce  his  elder 
brother  to  accept  the  Raj  ;  and  in  so  doing  is  sup- 
ported by  his  mother  Kaikeyf,  and  by  the  sages 
Jdvdli  and  Vasishtha ;  but  Rdma  never  hesitates  for 
a  moment  as  to  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  de- 
ceased father,  and  at  length  the  people  and  the  great 
sages  acknowledge  the  righteousness  of  his  resolution. 
Seven  leading          The  iucidcnts  and  speeches  which  arise  in  the 

incidents  in  the  ,         •  •■• 

narrative.  courso  of  the  narrative  are  very  significant,  and  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  the  present  place,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  seven  lead- 
ing events  as  follows : — 

1st,  Description  of  the  hill  Chitra-kuta  and  the 
river  Manddkinf ,  and  of  the  sports  of  Rdma  and  Sitk 
amongst  the  flowers. 

2nd,  Approach  of  Bharata's  army  and  descrip- 
tion of  Rdma's  hermitage. 

3rd,  First  interview  between  Rdma  and  Bharata, 
comprising  Rdma's  inferential  speech  upon  the  duties 
of  Rajas. 

4th,  Rdma's  offering  of  oblations  of  water  and 
funeral  cakes  to  the  soul  of  his  deceased  father. 

6th,  Second  interview  between  Bharata  and 
Rdma  on  the  bank  of  the  Manddkinl  river,  compris- 
ing Jdvdli's  atheistical  speech  against  the  belief  in  a 
future  state,  and  Rdma's  reply. 

6th,  Third  interview  between  Bharata  and  Rdma, 
comprising  Vasishtha's  appeal. 

7th,  Return  of  Bharata  to  Ayodhyd,  and  resi- 
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dence  at  Nandigrdma,  where  he  subsequently  ruled  history  of 
the  Raj  under  the  authority  of  Rdma's  shoes.  pabt  iv. 

The  narrative  of  Rdma's  refusal  of  the  Raj  may  The  narrative. 
be  reproduced  from  the  Rdmdyana  as  follows : — 

Now  on  the  very  day  that  the  army  of  Bharata  was  ap-  lat,  Dencription 
proaching  the  hiU  of  Chitra-kdta,  the  heroic  Bdma^  who  was  chitrarkiiu 
attached  to  the  pleasant  hill,  and  who  was  as  desirous  of  Mand&kini,  and 

,  ,  of  the  sports  of 

gratifying  Sitd  as  Indra  is  desirous  of  gratifying  his  spouse  J*^*  and  Sit4 
Sachi,  was  showing  Chitra-kdta  to  his  beloved.  And  Rdma  flo^ere. 
said  to  Sitd : — "  O  excellent  woman,  neither  my  fall  from  BAma  descants 
the  throne  of  Ayodhyd,  nor  the  separation  from  my  friends,  ofchitra-kuu. 
give  me  any  pain  so  long  as  I  behold  this  pleasant  moun- 
tain :  See  this  hill,  O  my  beloved,  frequented  by  various 
kinds  of  birds,  adorned  with  peaks,  abounding  in  metals, 
and  penetrating  the  skies:  It  is  covered  with  trees  and 
flowers,  and  filled  with  spotted  deer  and  tuneful  birds,  as 
well  as  with  tigers,  leopards,  and  bears :  Behold  the  charm- 
ing retreats !  The  mountain  with  its  cool  cascades,  and 
bubbling  springs,  and  purling  streams,  appears  like  an 
elephant  spouting  up  inebriating  liquors :  Who  would  not 
feel  delight,  whilst  the  zephyrs,  coming  from  the  valleys 
laden  with  fragrance,  salute  and  gratify  the  senses  ?  0  peer- 
less one,  were  I  to  spend  an  age  here  with  you  and  Laksh- 
mana,  still'grief  would  never  consume  me:  In  this  mountain, 
O  beautiful  one,  radiant  with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  vocal 
with  tuneful  btrds,  I  feel  awakened  to  all  the  tender  emo- 
tions of  love :  0  Sitd,  rejoice  with  me  on  Chitra-kdta :  The 
royal  sages  have  declared  that  retiring  to  the  forest  from  the 
cares  of  royalty,  is  as  delightful  as  amrita :  The  stones  of 
different  colours,  of  blue,  yellow,  purple  and  white,  adorn  the 
mountain  on  every  side :  The  medicinal  herbs  upon  this 
prince  of  mountains  shine  in  the  night  like  the  flames  of  a 
burnt-offering:  Some  portions  of  the  mountain  resemble 
palaces,  others  are  like  gardens,  and  others  are  wrapped  in 
deep  gloom :  Chitra-kdta  fixes  its  foundations  deep  in  the 
earth,  and  exalts  its  head  on  high :  See  here  and  there  the 
beds  of  the  celestial  damsels,  devoted  to  soft  delights,  formed 
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BAma  descants 
on  the  beauties 
of  tho  river 
Maud&kiiii. 


ThefoTds. 


The  holy 

worehippii^ 

thesuii. 


The  trees. 


The  flowers. 


Theredgoese. 


RAma  invites 
8it4  to  bathe. 


of  the  leaves  of  the  lotos  and  covered  with  various  flowers : 
See  here  the  garlands  of  water-lilies  pressed  down,  which 
have  been  thrown  at  each  other  by  these  damsels :  This 
mountain  Chitra-kdta^  abounding  with  roots^  fruits,  and 
water,  excels  the  garden  of  Kuvera  and  the  abode  of  Indra; 
O  beloved  Sit4,  having  spent  the  appointed  time  with  you 
and  Lakshmana,  I  shall  have  accomplished  a  work  which 
will  exalt  the  family  of  Ikshw^ku.'' 

Descending  from  the  rock,  the  godlike  son  of  Dasaratha 
then  showed  his  beautiful  wife  the  pleasant  river  Manddkini. 
He  said : — "  Behold  the  river  Manddkinl,  vrith  its  various 
islands  frequented  by  geese  and  crows,  and  abounding  with 
flowers :  See  the  pleasant  fords  where  the  herds  of  deer  have 
drank,  and  where  for  a  moment  they  have  made  the  water 
muddy !  There  at  stated  seasons  the  holy  sages  bathe  in 
the  stream,  wearing  matted  hair,  clothing  of  bark,  and  the 
thong  of  leather  rolled  up  like  a  cord,  which  passes  over  the 
left  shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm ;  and  there,  bound  by 
their  vows,  they  stand  with  uplifted  hands  repeating  hymns 
to  the  sun  :  The  trees,  agitated  by  the  winds,  scatter  their 
flowers  and  leaves  on  every  side  of  the  river,  and  cause  the 
mountains  to  appear  as  though  they  were  dancing :  Behold, 
0  slender-waisted,  the  heaps  of  flowers,  shaken  down  by  the 
wind,  spreading  abroad  upon  the  earth  or  driving  through 
the  air  1  See  the  red  geese  sitting  on  the  shallows  and  utter- 
ing their  pleasing  sounds !  O  lovely  one,  the  sight  of 
Chitra-kdta  and  of  Manddkinf,  in  company  with  you,  I  esteem 
far  beyond  a  residence  in  a  palace :  Bathe  with  me  in  the 
stream  which  is  constantly  frequented  by  perfect  men,  who 
are  washed  from  their  sins,  and  who  are  devoted  to  austeri- 
ties and  self-denial :  O  charming  Sitd,  do  you  bathe  in  the 
river  Mandakini,  and  throw  red  and  white  water-lilies  into 
it,  as  one  companion  throws  flowers  at  another !  O  beloved 
spouse,  esteem  this  mountain  as  Ayodhyd,  this  river  as  the 
Saraytl,  and  these  animals  as  the  people  of  the  ciiy :  The 
virtuous  Lakshmana,  who  is  devoted  to  my  commands,  and 
whose  heart,  0  Sitd,  is  ever  in  union  with  mine,  constitutes 
all  my  happiness:  Performing  the  appointed  duties  of  religion 
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three  times  a  day,  and  living  with  you  npon  honey,  roots,  histoet  of 

INDIA. 
Pabt  IV. 


and  fruits,  I  feel  no  wish  for  the  Raj  of  Kosala  :  Where  is       ^^'^ 


the  man  whose  fatigue  is  not  removed,  and  whose  mind  is 

not  exhilarated  by  bathing  in  this  pleasant  river,  which  is  lus  no  wish  for 
frequented  by  monkeys,  elephants,  and  lions,  and  adorned  Ka»i». 


}} 


with  such  a  profusion  of  flowers  ? 

Thus  Rdma  showed  to  Sita  the  river  Mand&kini  flowing  B&maand  Sit4 
through  the  villages,  and  the  beds  of  water-lilies,  and  the  fui  <ivei 
mountain  Chitra-kTita ;  after  which  he  saw  on  the  north  side 
of  the  mountain  a  pleasant  cave,  which  abounded  with  stones 
and  metals,  and  was  covered  with  a  profusion  of  ti'ees  in 
flower,  and  afforded  a  delightful  shade,  and  was  frequented 
by  joyful  birds.      Beholding  this   cave,   and  the   thicket 
which  concealed  it  from  the  view  of  every  creature,  R^ma 
said  to  SitA : — ''  O  my  beloved,  if  this  cave  is  pleasing  to 
your  sight,  sit  here  a  little  while  and  rest  from  your  fatigue : 
These  smooth  stones  by  the  side  of  this  tree  loaded  with 
flowers  are  placed  here  for  you.^^     Sitd,  devoted  to  her  lord, 
humbly  replied  in  tender  words : — "  0  my  lord,  it  becomes 
me  to  regard  your  words :  In  order  to  show  me  the  beauties 
of  this  mountain,  you  have  this  day  wandered  a  long  way, 
and  must  be  much  fatigued.'^     The  beautiful  one,  filled  with 
tenderness,  then  seated  herself  upon  the  stone ;  and  Rama, 
conversing  with  her  as  she  sat  by  him,  said  as  follows  :— 
'*  O  goddess,  see  this  climbing  plant,  bending  with  blossoms,  SS'to'^^^to 
clasping  this  blooming  tree  1     Do  you,  my  beloved,  imitate  c,\"  *J,***®i^t 
this   charming  plant   and   cling   to  me  vnth  your  arm s.^' <*i»»8ti  *<>»*«*• 
Then  Sita,  resembling  a  daughter  of  the  gods,  sitting  in  the 
arms  of  her  husband,  clasped  her  lord,  rejoicing  the  soul  of 
Rama,  who  was  filled  with   unutterable   affection.     Now  RAma  paints  a 
there  was  a  red  clay,  washed  by  the  mountain  stream,  which  sttA'a  forehead, 
yielded  a  crimson  dye ;  and  Rdma  rubbed  his  finger  on  the 
dye  and  adorned  the  forehead  of  his  beloved;  and  Sitd 
appeared  like  the  newly-risen  sun,  or  like  the  ruddy  sky  at 
the  close  of  day ;  and  the  affectionate  Rdma,  rubbing  the 
flowers  of  Kdma  in  his  hand,  completed  the  ornament  on 
the  forehead  of  his  spouse.*     Then  Rama  arose,  and  taking 

^  The  tik&,  or  mark  on  tho  forehead,  is  very  general  amongst  the  Hindis.     It 
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HISTORY  OP  Sit&  With  him,  went  to  another  place ;  and  there  a  troop 
v^^tv     ^^  monkeys  came  up,  and  Sitd  in  her  alarm  took  refuge  in 
the  arms  of  her  hasband,  and  closely  embraced  him ;  and 


monke^  ^  Rdma  embraced  Siti,  and  consoled  her,  and  drove  the  mon- 
The  tiki  on  her  kevs  awav.  Then  the  brieht  ornament  on  the  forehead  of 
BtftQiped  ou       Sitd  appeared  imprinted  on  the  breast  of  the  fall-chested 

Eauuk'H  cheat.  '^^  n/ 

Rdma;  and  Sitd  laughed  to  see  the  mark  on  her  own 
forehead  imprinted  on  the  breast  of  her  lord-  Pre- 
sently Sitd  beheld  a  grove  of  asoka  trees  loaded  with 
flowers  \  and  desirous  of  an  asoka  flower,  she  said  : — '*  O 
my  lord,  let  ns  go  to  that  grove/'  The  happy  Rama^  j 
Wwideriiigs  In  devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  his  beloved,  went  with  her  to  the 

the  uoka  ^  ' 

grove.  asoka  grove ;  and  they  traversed  the  grove  as  the  great  god 

Siva  traverses   the   wood  of   Himavan  with  his   beloved 
Parvati,  the  daughter  of  the  mountain.     The  two  lovers, 
BAmaandSiU  the  bright  grass-complcxioued  Rama  and  the  ruddy  slender- 
other  with        waisted  Sitd,  now  adorned  each  other  with  asoka  flowers : 

flowen.  -I  1       T  T  T      rt 

and  they  wreathed  garlands,  and  made  floral  ornaments  for 
their  ears,  and  for  the  tuft  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  their 
heads ;  and  their  presence  seemed  to  heighten  the  beauty  of 
all  the  mountain. 
B4mftandsit4         At  length  the   amiable   Hlima,  having  shown   various 
hermitage.        sceucs  to  his  belovcd  Sitd,  returned  at  length  to  their  leafy 
hermitage.     And  Lakshmana  came  out  to  meet  his  brother, 
who,  adorned  with  flowers,  was  walking  with  his  arm  round 
raani^Jho^hiw  *'^®  ucok  of  his  tender  spouse ;  and  Lakshmana  showed  them 
lopeg.^**  *"'*'  what  he  had  done  during  their  absence,  and  how  he  had 
killed  ten  pure  antelopes  with  a  clean  arrow,  and  was  drying 
their  flesh  in  the  sun.     And  Rdma  was  pleased,  and  said  to 
2|wnrifl?j  M^d     gita : — '^  Let  the  ofiering  be  made  to  the  gods."     Then  the 
venwon.  beautiful  Sitd  first  offered  a  portion  to  the  gods  and  Pitris, 

and  gave  plenty  of  honey  [and  flesh  to  the  two  brothers ; 
and  Rama  said  to  Sitd : — '^  This  is  juicy  flesh ;  it  is  of  de- 
licious taste,  and  has  been  well  roasted  by  the  fire.*'    When 

consists  of  a  round  painted  spot,  or  a  patch  of  gold,  placed  on  tho  centre  of  the 
forehead,  either  as  an  ornament,  or  as  a  sectarial  distinction,  or  as  a  mark  of  high 
rank.    Amongst  the  R&jput  Princes,  the  conferring  the  tik&  upon  a  subordinate 
or  feudatory  Chief  is  the  privilege  and  indication  of  supremacy. — See  Wilson^s         i 
Olosaary.     • 
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Siia  had  satisfied  the  two  heroes  she  took  her  own  meal ;  history  of 
itxid  then  at  the  desire  of  Kdma  she  gaarded  the  remainder     p^^  ^^ 

of  the  flesh,  which  had  been  cut  into  pieces  and  laid  out  to 

dry,  from  being  devoured  by  the  crx)ws.] ' 

At  this    moment,   the    noise    and    dust    of    Bharata's  2nd,  Approach 

ofBhArata's 

army  approaching   the  leafy  hut    arose   even  to   the  sky.  wmy,  and  de- 
The  wild  elephants  of  the  forest  left  their  afflicted  com-  BAma'a  hermitr 
panions    and  fled   on  all  sides,   being   affrighted  at    the 
^eat  uproar.     Rdma  heard  the  noise  and  beheld  the  wild  Terror  of  tho 
elephants   of  the  forest   running   away';    and  he  said  to  Jungle. 
Liakshmana  : — ''  0  excellent  son  of  Sumitrd,  do  you  not  hear 
tliis  warlike  sound,  as  deep  and  terrible  as  thunder  P     The 
Iierds  of  elephants,  and  the  buffaloes  and   startled  deer, 
are  hastily  running  off  in  every  direction ;  are  they  affrighted 
l>y  lions,   or  is   some   Baja   come  hither  to  hunt  ?     Then  Lakshmana 
Liakshmana  hastily  mounted  a  tree,  and  looked  around,  and  and  sees  the 
saw  coming  from  the  northern  quarter  a  large  army  com- 
posed of  elephants,  chariots,  horsemen,  and  well-armed  in- 
fantry ;  and  he  said  to  B&ma : — "  O  chief  of  men,  this  must 
be  the  army  of  Bharata,  the  son  of  Kaikeyi :     Being  desir- 
ous of  enjoying  the  Baj  without  a  rival,  he  is  coming  to 
destroy  us  both :     I  see  his  flag  upon  the  chariot,  the  self- 
same chariot  in  which  we  lefb  Ayodhyd '-  We  must  certainly  Advises  the 
kill  him,   and  then  you  may   govern   the   Baj  m  peace.    Bharata. 
Kama  replied : — '^  What  evil  has  Bharata  ever  done  to  you.  Reproved  by 
or  what  fear  have  you  of  Bharata,  that  you  desire  to  kill 
him  ?     I  have  engaged  to  fulfil  my  father's  promise,  and 
what  should  I  do  with  the  Baj  7     Perchance  Bharata  has 
been  drawn  hither  by  affection  only ;  or  he  has  come  hither 
to  surrender  the  Baj  to  me ;  and  it  is  improper  for  you  to 
speak  so  harshly  of  him.''     Thus  addressed  by  his  pious 
brother,  Lakshmana  was  abashed,  and  said : — "  Perchance,  conjectures 
our  father  the  Mahdraja  has  come  to  see  you."     Bama,  see-  SjMsapproilch- 
ing  that  Lakshmana  was  ashamed,  replied  i—-"  Dasaratha  **^' 
may  have  come  to  see  us,  and  to  take  us  home  again :  I  see 

>  The  passage  in  brackets  has  been  omitted  in  the  North- West  recension.    Its 
gennineness,  howeyer,  is  undoubted. 
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HiSTOET  OF  the  great  and  aged  elephant  marching  before  the  anny^  hut 
p!^t'iv      ^  cannot  see  the  white  umbrella  of  my  divine  father/' 

rr Meanwhile,  the  army  commanded  by  Bharata   Iiad  pre- 

proaches  the      pared  their  lodgings  on  every  side ;  and  Bharat-a  entered 

the  forest  on  foot,  and  seeing  the  smoke  arising  from  the 

hermitage  of  B&ma,  he  rejoiced  like  one  who  has  passed  a 

Description  of    dangerous    stream.     Presently  he    descried  a  large    and 

erin  tage.    p}gj^j^jj^  }^^^^  sacred  to  some  devotee,  made  of  branches  of 

trees,  and  covered  with  wide-spreading  leaves,  as  an  altar 
The  golden  bow.  is  covered  with  kusa  grass.     It  was  adorned  with  a  large 
bow,  covered  with  gold,  resembling  the  bow  of  Indra  ;  and 
The  qaWer.       with  a  large  quiver  of  arrows,  as  bright  as  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  as  keen  as  the  faces  of  the  serpents  in  the  river 
Bhagavati.     This  hermitage,  which   filled  an  enemy   with 
dread  as  deer  are  frightened  at  a  lion^s  den,  was  likewise 
Thetwoscimi-  adomcd  with  two  scimitars  wrapped  in  cloth  of  gold;  and 
The  two  shields.  ^^*^  *^^  shields  which  were  studded  with  gold,  and  the 
guards  for  the  arm  and  the  fingers  were  also  covered  with 
The  altar.         gold.     In  that  hermitage  Bharata  also  saw  a  large  pure  altar 
sloping  towards  the  north-west,  and  on  it  was  a  blazing 
£f?devotef     fire ;  and  after  a  little  time  he  beheld  his  elder  brother  Rama 
Sjtirin  kSsSf**  Bitting  in  the  hut  of  leaves  on  a  seat  of  antelope's   skin^ 
grass.  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  devotee,  with  a  weight  of  matted 

hair  on  his  head.  And  Kama  was  seated  near  the  altar^ 
within  a  sacrificial  enclosure  strewed  with  kusa  grass,  and 
he  was  attended  by  Sita  and  Lakshmana ;  and  he  was  as  re- 
splendent as  the  fire,  and  his  shoulders  resembled  those  of  a 
lion,  and  his  eyes  were  like  the  water-lily;  Bama,  the 
nourisher  of  the  sea-girt  earth,  the  valiant  one  of  mightj 
arm,  the  righteous  one  resembling  the  eternal  Brahma ! 
srd.  Piwt  inter-        When  Bharata  thus  beheld  Rama,  he  wept  bitterly,  and 

view  between  '  *  *' ' 

Bd^a  and  Bha-  said : — "  This  is  my  elder  brother,  who  in  former  times  was 
Lamentations  ovcr  attended  by  his  faithful  subjects,  but  who  is  now  the 
beholding  associato  of  bcasts :  This  magnanimous  one,  who  formerly 
had  thousands  of  suits  of  apparel,  now  wears  two  vestments 
of  bark  :  This  Rama,  whose  head  was  so  delicate  that  he  felfc 
pain  even  when  adorned  with  flowers,  now  endures  the 
weight  of  matted  hair :     He  whose  meritorious  deeds  were 
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1X1  creased  by  costly  sacnfices,  has  now  embraced  a  course  of  history  of 
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todily  austerities :     The  body  of  that  excellent  one,  whix;h       ^^^^• 


^v^as  formerly  perfumed  with  costly  sandal  wood,  is  now 
covered  with  the  dust  of  the  forest :  Rdma,  worthy  of  all 
li&ppiness,  has  undergone  all  this  distress  because  of  me." 

Meanwhile  Eama  recalled  to  mind  his  brother  Bharata,  S^™*J?^: 

^  nizes  JBharata 

and   embraced  him,  and  clasped  him  to  his  bosom,   and  gj^  embraces 

said : — "  0  beloved  brother,  where  is  your  father  Dasaratha 

tliat  you  are  come  to  this  forest  ?     What,  my  dear  brother, 

is  the  cause  of  your  coming  ?     Is  the  Mah&raja  alive,  or  has 

te  departed  from  the  world.'     0  Bharata.  do  you  reffard  the  Delivers » 

J  T  1      «peecl»  on  the 

"Words  of  our  preceptor  Sudhana,  who  is  alike  skilled  in  the  outiesi  of  Bajaa. 
science  of  arms  and  eminent  in  the  law?*     Have  you  ap-  Selection  of 

.        CounaeUon*. 

pointed  those  men  to  be  your  Counsellors,  who  are  like 

yourself  heroic,  learned,  masters  of  their  senses,  noble,  and 

capable  of  understanding  a  nod  ?     Counsel  which  is  kept 

secret  by  the  Counsellors  is  the  source  of  the  good  fortune 

of  Bajas :    Have  you  overcome  sleep  ?   Do  you  awake  at  Avoidance  of 

proper  times  ?  Do  you  at  the  close  of  night  think  upon  the 

way  to  become  prosperous?     Do  you  consult  with  yourself 

when  alone,  and  do  you  also  take  counsel  of  many  ?     Does  Decisions. 

your    decision,    when    determined    upon,    spread    abroad 

throughout  the   Raj?     When,  O   Bharata,   you  have   de- ProcrMtination. 

termined  upon  any  affair,  small  in  its  origin  but  great  in  its 

consequences,  do  you  speedily  begin  it  ?     Do  you  not  put  it 

off  to  a  future  day  ?     Are  other  Bajas  acquainted  with  your 

opinions  as  to  what  is  most  proper  to  be  undertaken  ?    Are 

they  acquainted   with  the  works    which  you    are    about 

to  undertake  ?     Are  the   secret  plans    concerted  in  the  Secresy. 

Councils  of  other  Bajas,  known  to  you  and  your  Counsellors  ? 

Do  you  prefer  one  learned  man  to  a  thousand  of  the  illiterate  Vajue  of  learned 

multitude  ?     In  difficult  situations  a  learned  man  may  prove 

of  infinite  advantage  to  a  Baja ;  but  if  a  Baja  retain  about 

3  The  remainder  of  B&ma's  speech  is  apparently  an  interpolation,  inserted  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  duties  of  Kajas.  That  R&ma  should  have  delivered 
such  an  oration  at  his  first  interview  with  Bharata  in  the  jungle  is  scarcely  in 
accordance  with  human  nature. 

^  K&ma  here  speaks  of  his  preceptor  Sudhana.  Now  his  real  preceptor  was 
Yasishtha,  and  Sudhana  seems  to  have  heen  a  Buddhist. — See  Prof.  H.  H.  Wil- 
son's Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  24. , 
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HISTORY  OF  him  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  ignorant  people^  he 

Pam  fv.     derives  no  assistance  from  them  :  Do  you  employ  excellent 

servants  in  great  affidrs^  lower  ones  in  common  business,  and 

mean  ones  in  a  mean  capacity  ?     Do  you  appoint  Counsel- 

taoorroDtibifi  lors  to  great  employments  who  will  not  open  out  their  handg 
to  receive  bribes,  and  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  of 
your  father  and  grandfather  ?     O  son  of  Kaikep,   do  the 

Bespeotofthe  people,  oppressed  by  severe  penalties,  despise  you?  Do 
your  own  Counsellors  disregard  you  in  your  Baj  ?  Do  the 
priests  contemn  you  as  one  who  has  fallen  into  sin,  or  as  a 
virtuous  woman  contemns  one  who  is  drawn  after  a  harlot  ? 

MinktSr.*^'*  He  who  doos  not  destroy  a  Minister,  who  is  deep,  artful, 
and  ambitious,  and  who  delights  in  accusing  other  Ministers, 
is  himself  destroyed :     Have    you  appointed   one   who   is 

Seiectmnofa  heroic,  patient,  determined,  pure,. noble,  able,  and  devoted 
to  your  person,  to  be  your  General  ?     Have  you  honoured 

Public  rewards,  with  proper  rewards  those  persons  who  are  valiant  and  dis- 
tinguished, eminent  in  war,  and  of  tried  abilities  ?     Do  you 

Regular  pay  to  issue  the  pay  and  food  of  your  troops  in  proper  manner,  and 
immediately  they  have  become  due  ?  When  the  distribu- 
tion of  pay  and  provisions  is  protracted  beyond  the  proper 
time,  servants  become  enrs^ed  against  their  masters,  and 
great  undertakings  are  often  frustrated  :  Are  all  those  who 
are  of  good  family  and  the  chief  among  the  people,  well 
affected  towards   you?      Would  they   unite   in  sacrificing 

s^ttonof  an  their  livcs  for  you  ?  O  Bharata,  is  your  Ambassador  learn- 
ed and  active,  able  to  reply  on  the  spot  to  any  question  ? 
Is  he  a  man  of  judgment,  and  one  who  will  repeat  a  mess- 
age in  the  terms  in  which  it  was  delivered  to  him  ?  Do 
you  know  the  officers  of  Government  to  be  on  your  side 
when  you  send  them  to  a  foreign  country,  and  when  they 
are  unacquainted  with  each  others'  commission  ?  Do  you 
think  lightly  of  foes  who  are  weak  and  driven  away,  and 

Self-indulgent  who  are  yet  always  returning?  Do  you  disregard  those 
Brahmans  who  are  given  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  senses, 
and  who  are  so  much  engrossed  in  the  pleasures  of  the  world 

Ignorant  and     that  they  have  no  time  to  look  afler  things  divine  P    Bo  you 

Sr&hmaui.        disregard  those  who  are  eminent  in  useless  knowledge,  babes 
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esteeming  themselves  learned,  wlio  wliilst  they  have  all  the  history  of 
cliief  treatises  on  the  duties  of  men  before  them,  are  stupidly      p^^^j  xv. 

ignorant  ;*who  having  gained  a  smattering  of  logic,  proclaim 

themselves  to  be  wise  without  learning  ?     Do  you  protect  Protection  of 
the  fair  and  extensive  city  of  Ayodhyi,  justly  termed  in-  *  ®®'^* 
vincible ;  which  was  inhabited  in  former  times  by  our  heroic 
predecessor,  whose  name  is  truth ;  and  which  is  defended  by 
strong  gates,  and  filled  with  horses,  and  with  thousands  of 
excellent  Brdhmans,  Kshatriyas,  and  Vaisyas,  all  cheerful, 
intent  upon  their  proper  calling,  and  superior  to  their  appe- 
tites ;  which  city  is  also  adorned  with  temples  of  various 
forms,  and  inhabited  by  men  skilled  in  the  Yedas  f     0  Bha-  Protection  or 
i*ata,  are  the  country  districts  duly  protected  ?     Are  the  hus-  distiStik  ^ 
bandmen  and  herdsmen  duly  esteemed  by  you  ?     Are  their 
circumstances   easy  ?     Are   they  protected  by  oflScers  of 
justice  duly  appointed  by  you  ?     Are  all  the  householders 
duly  protected  ?    Do  you  behave  with  courtesy  to  all  women  ? 
Do  you  disregard  the  counsel  of  women  and  refrain  from  Female  counseL 
communicating:  your  secrets  to  them  ?     Is  the  forest  well  stock  of  eie- 

°  "^  ,         ^  phants,  cows, 

kept  where  the  royal  elephants  are  maintained  ?   Have  you  a  ^^  Worses, 
stock  of  new  milch  cows  ?     Are  you  well  furnished  with 
female  elephants  and  horses  ?     Do  you  rise  at  the  early  dawn, 
and  constantly  show  yourself  adorned  to  the  people  ?     Are 
all  the  workmen  in  your  presence  without  fear,  and  do  they 
attend  to  their  business  when  you  are  absent  ?     Are  your  Ports. 
Forts  well   stored    with   riches,   grain,  arms,   water,   and 
machines ;  and  are  they  well  furnished  with  artificers  and 
bowmen  ?     Is  your  expenditure  smaller  than  your  income  ?  Finances. 
Are  your  treasures  spent  among  persons  unfit  to  receive 
them  ?     Do  you  expend  your  wealth  among  the  Brdhmans, 
and  needy  strangers,  and  the  soldiers,  or  do  you  squander 
it  amongst  your  friends  ?     If  a  Chieftain  be  apprehended  is  Corrupt  ad- 
he  set  at  liberty  by  a  bribe  ?     In  a  cause  between  a  rich  man  i^«^^^ 
and  a  poor  one  are  the  learned  judges  above  the  desire  of 
gain  ?  O  Bharata,  the  tears  which  fall  from  those  who  are  un- 
justly condemned  will  destroy  the  children  and  the  cattle  of 
him  who  governs  with  partiality  ?     Do  you  seek  to  gain  the 
affections  of  young  and  old,  and  try  to  increase  your  Bej^  and 
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HISTORY  OP  acquire  land  and  wealth  by  every  lawful  means  ?     Do  yoa 
Pam  IV.      ^^^  ^  J^^^  spiritual  guide^  to  the  aged^  to  devotees^  to  the 

gods^  to  strangers,  to  sacred  groves,  and  to  all  Brdhmans 

who  are  perfected  by  education  ?     Do  you  sacrifice  ^realth 
to  virtue,  or  virtue  to  wealth,  or  both  to  favouritism,  avarice, 
and^sensuality  ?     O  Bharata,  do  you  divide  your  time  with 
due  regard  to  recreation,  public  business,  and  moral  duties  ? 
Do  the  Brahmans,  as  well  as  the  citizens  and  people  of  the 
country,  express  their  wishes  for  your  good  ?     Do  you  abhor 
atheism,  deceit,  and  anger,  and  guard  against  any  neglect  of 
your  own  affairs  ?     Do  you  perform  all  the  duties  of  Kajas  ? 
A  Baja  who  governs  with  justice  a  Baj  which  is  surrounded 
with   difficulties,   will   gain   heaven  when  he  leaves  this 
world." 

^ma  demands         When  Kdma  had  thus  addressed  Bharata,  he  be&ran  also 

the  reaaon  of  -^  o 

Bharau's  com-  to  Say  : — '^  I  wish  to  hear  on  what  account  you  have  come 
into  this  country  in  the  habit  of  a  devotee :  Tell  me,  I  pray 
you,  why  you  have  abandoned  the  newly-acquired  Baj,  and 
entered  the   forest  with  the  antelope^s  skin   and  matted 

Bharata  in-       hair  ?  ^'     Bharata  replied  with  joined  hands  : — ^'  O  excellent 

forma  him  of  i 

ge^a^of  one,  my  valiant  father,  having  sent  you  into  exile  at  the 
instance  of  my  mother  Kaikeyf,  has  departed  to  heaven 
overwhelmed  with  grief :  O  chief  of  men,  I  pray  you  to 
accept  the  Raj,  but  first  arise  and  perform  the  rites  of  water 
for  thy  father :  Satrughna  and  myself  have  already  offered 
water:  O  Bdma,  you  were  indeed  the  beloved  of  your 
father ;  through  grief  on  your  account,  and  the  desire  of 
seeing  you,  he  has  departed  to  the  mansions  of  Indra.'' 

BAma'a  afflio-  At  this  afflictiuff  account  of  his  father's  death,  as  dread- 

tionatthenewa.  °  ' 

ful  as  the  thunderbolt  cast  by  Indra  at  the  Danavas,  Bima 
sank  upon  the  ground  like  a  tree  which  has  been  felled  by  the 
axe.  Sitd  and  his  brothers  sprinkled  him  with  water,  and 
when  he  was  somewhat  revived,  he  said  to  Bharata : — 
B^kmontft.  "  What  shall  I  do  in  Ayodhyi  now  that  my  father  has  gone 
to  heaven  ?  Who  shall  nourish  Ayodhy4,  now  that  she  is 
bereft  of  the  best  of  Bajas  ?  Happy  are  you,  O  Bharata 
and  Satrughna,  by  whom  his  funeral  ceremonies  have  been 
performed  I     When  my  forest  residence  is.  over,  from  whom 
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'komed  to  cheer  me  ? "    (Bdma  then  turned  to  Sita,   and      ^^^^^ 


said : — ''  O   Sita,  your  father-in-law  is  dead  !     0   Laksh- 

mana,  you  are  fatherless  I  Bharata  has  related  the  afflict- 
ing story  of  the  departure  of  the  Mahdraja  to  heaven  I " 
Jind  whilst  Bdma  was  tlius  speaking,  the  tears  fell  in 
abundance  from  all  eyes. 

At  length  the  younger  brethren  said  to  Bdma  : — ^' Let  42*»  ?*"**'., 

o  J  O  ,r  .  offeriiw of  obla- 

tne  funeral  libations  of  your  father,  the  Mah&raja,  be  now  tions  of  water 

performed  1 "     Then  Bima,  accompanied  by  his  brethren,  SSufhffSe- 

^walked    down    into   the    beautiful   river  Mandakinl,    and  ***"®^  **'^®^* 

descended  into  that  sacred  stream  which  is  free  from  mud, 

and  sprinkled  water  on  account  of  the  Mahdraja,  saying : — 

^'  O  Dasaratha,  may  this  be  thine  I  ^^     B&ma  then  filled  his 

two  joined  palms  with  water,  and  turning  his  face  to  the 

south  quarter,  sacred  to.Yama,  he  said : — "  0  Baja  of  Bajas, 

may  this  pure  imperishable  water  given  to  you  by  me  always 

quench  your  thirst  in  the  region  of  spirits  !  '^     Afterwards, 

the  renowned  Bama  came  out  of  the  sacred  waters  of  the 

river,  and  performed  the  customary  offering  together  with 

his  brethren.      Having  made  a  cake  of  the  pulp  of  the  fig-  rhe  ttmenx 

tre«,  and  of  such  other  materials  as  could  be  procured  in  the^pui^of^the 

the   forest,  he   spread  it  upon  the  sacred  kusa  grass,  and  ^"**'®^ 

said  : — "  O  Mahdraja,  eat  with  pleasure  the  viands  which 

we  eat  ourselves;  for  that  which  is  the  nourishment  of  man 

is  likewise  the  nourishment  of  his  deity .^'     B&ma  then  left 

the  bank  of  the  river,  and  returned  to  the  door  of  his  hut, 

taking  hold  of   Bharata  and  Lakshmana    with  both  his 

hands. 

Meanwhile  the  army  of  Bharata  heard  the  lamentations  Approach  of  the 
of  the  brethren  and  of  8it&  re-echoed  from  the  mountains  Biima. 
like  the  sound  of  roaring  lions;  and  the  soldiers  were  greatly 
alarmed,  and  said  : — "  Bharata  has  met  with  Bdma,  and  the 
brethren  are  bewailing  their  departed  father.''  Then  leav- 
ing the  animals  and  baggage,  they  set  their  faces  towards 
the  sound,  and  hastened  towards  the  place,  being  all  with 
one  mind  anxious  to  behold  Rdma.  The  noise  of  their 
chariot-wheels  was  like  the  rolling  of  thunder;  and  the 
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the  bank  of  the 
Maud4kini. 


beasts  and  the  birds  were  terrified  witb  fear  and  fled  away. 
At  length  those  soldiers  beheld  Bama  sitting  on  the  sacrificial 
ground ;  and  they  all  execrated  Kaikeyl  and  Manthara^  and 
burst  into  tears.     Rama^  viewing  them  all  deeply  aflMcted, 
embraced  them  like  a  parent ;  and  treated  all  his  ancient 
friends  with  the  respect  due  to  each.     Meanwhile,  the  priest 
Yasishtha,  being  eager  to  behold  R4ma,  proceeded  with  tie 
widows  of  Dasaratha  to  the  place  where  the  heroes  were. 
Presently  the  Bdni  Kaasaly&  saw  upon   the  ground   the 
funeral  cake  laid  in  order  which  R&ma  had  prepared  for  his 
father  Dasaratha,  together  with  the  kusa  grass  laid  with  their 
points  towards  the  south ;    and  Kausalya  said : — ''  Behold 
this  coarse  cake  which  the  magnanimous  Rdma  has  prepared 
according  to  the  ordinance !     How  should  the  great  Dasar- 
atha, who  on  earth  was  equal  to  Indra,  relish  such  an  offer- 
ing  as  the  pulp  of  the  fig-tree  ?     There  does  not  appear  to 
me   to  be  a  greater  wretchedness   than  that   the   mighty 
Buma  should  offer  a  cake   made  of  the  pulp  of  the  fig- 
tree  to  the  spirit  of  his  deceased  father  1     Verily  it  is  a  true 
saying  : — '  The  food  which  is  eaten  by  a  man  is  the  food 
also  of  his  god. ' ''     All  the  widows  of  the  deceased  Mahd- 
raja  then  went  forward  and  beheld  Bdma,  who  was  like  a  god 
who  had  fallen  from  heaven :  and  when  they  saw  him  they 
wept  aloud  overpowered  with  grief.     The  heroic  Kama  then 
arose  and  fell  down  at  the  lotus-like  feet  of  his  mothers  ; 
and  the  Rdnls  with  their  fair  and  soft  hands,  pleasing  to  the 
touch,  wiped  the  dust  from  his  back.     Then  Lakshmana, 
also  beholding  his  afflicted  mothers,  bowed  slowly  to  their 
feet  with  great  affection ;  and  all  the  Ranis  manifested  the 
same  respect  towards  him  as  they  had  previously  shown  to 
Rama.     Sitd  also,  filled  with  grief,  bowed  down  to  the  feet 
of  her  mothers-in-law,  and   stood  before  them ;     and  the 
afflicted  Rdnls  embraced  her,  who  was  emaciated  by  her  resi- 
dence in  the  jungle.     Meanwhile  R^ma  embraced  the  feet 
of  the  priest  Vasishtha,  even  as  Indra  embraces  the  feet  of 
Vrihaspati. 

Now  when  the  night  had  passed  away  and  the  morning 
had  dawned,  and  the  brethren  and  their  friends  had  per- 
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formed  their  religious  devotions  on  the  bank  of  the  river  histobt  op 
HSfanddkini^  they  all  sat  down  in  a  profound  silence^  no  one     ^^  jy^ 
uttering  a  word.     At  length  Bharata  addressed  E&ma  in  the 
presence  of  all  assembled^  and  said : — "  My  mother  Kaikeyi  Bhinta  offers 
liaving  given  the  Baj  to  me^  is  now  satisfied :  This  Baj^  BAmik 
^which  is  like  a  bridge  broken  down  by  a  violent  stream  in 
the  rainy  season^  I  now  give  to  you :     O  B&ma^  wipe  off  the 
guilt  of  my  mother's  anger,  and  deHver  your  father  from 
sin :  I  entreat  you  with  my  head  bowed  :  Show  that  pity  to 
me  which  the  great  Supreme  shows  to  all  his  creatures :  But 
if  you  turn  your  back  upon  me,  and  persist  in  going  hence 
to  the  forest,  lo,  I  will  go  with  you  I  " 

R&ma  then  replied  to  Bharata,  in  the  presence  of  all  his  BAma  nftises 
friends  and  kinsmen,  as  follows  : — "  O  Bharata,  our  father  the  ammge- 
Dasaratha,  at  the  request  of  your  mother  Kaikeyi,  has  ap-  his  father, 
pointed  that  I  should  go  into  exile  and  that  you   should 
possess  the  Raj  :  0  Bharata,  release  the  Mahdraja  from  his 
obligations  !  Save  your  father  and  rejoice  your  mother :  Go 
with  Satrughna  to  Ayodhyd  and  console  the  people ;  whilst 
I  with  Sita  and  Lakshmana  enter  the  forest  without  delay  : 
Be  you,  0  Bharata,  the  Baja  of  men ;  I  will  be  the  Raja  of 
the  wild  beasts  :  Go  you  this  day  to  the  chief  of  cities,  and 
I  will  enter  the  thickets  of  Dandaka  :     The  royal  umbrella 
shall  shade  your  head  from  the  sun,  while  mine  shall  be 
shaded  by  the  treed  of  the  wood  :  Satrughna  of  unequalled 
understanding  will  be  your  attendant ;  and  Lakshmana,  re- 
nowned for  fideUty  and  friendship,  shall  be  mine. 

At  this  time  the  sage  Jdvdli,  the  renowned  logician  of  Atheistical ' 
the  deceased  Mah&raja,  and  a  pious  Br&hman  of  the  highest  thekigician. 
rank,  came  forward,  and  expressed  the  following  vicious  sen- 
timents to  Bima  : — "  0  chief  of  men,  may  prosperity  attend 
you :  Let  not  the  understanding  of  a  pious  devotee  such  as 
you  are,  be  rendered  as  useless  and  contemptible  as  that 
of  common  people!    Having  obeyed  the  commands  of  your  ••whustyonr 
father,  you  have  already  fulfilled  all  that  was  incumbent  upon  you  obeyed  his 
you  :  It  ill  becomes  you  now  to  prefer  a  life  of  sluggishness  now  that  he  is 

1  .T  1        1  Tii-i'        A    1^         •  Z  n  dead  they  are 

and  stupidity,   merely  through  attachment  to  virtue   and  no  longer  bind- 
austerities,  and  contempt  for  the  possession  of  a  Raj  :  Attend, 


/       ^ 
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HISTORY  OP  my  lord,  to  my  words  !  Bharata,  to  whom  the  Raj  was  gnrc?Ti 

INDIA. 
Pakt  IV. 


INDIA.      i^y.  yQ^j.  father,  himself  entreats  you  to  take  possession  of 


it :    Kaikeyl,  on  whose   account  this  injuiy  was   done    to 

yoa  by  your  father,  herself  gives  the  Raj  -to  you :  Accept, 
therefore,  the  Raj  in  the  presence  of  your  subjects^  and 
render  your  own  people  happy :  It  is  not  right  for  you 
to  cherish  any  longer  this  false  idea  of  obedience  to  the 
dead,  which  is  disapproved  by  the  wise,  and  is  the  mere 
'*  The  relation,  offspring  of  youT  owu  imagination:  It  is  not  becoming' 
to  thoir  children  that  vour  father,  who  has  departed  to  heaven,  should  be  kept 

is  only  tempor-  ,  ,  , 

wry,  like  that  of  in  coutinual  expectation  of  your  performing  the  duties  of  a 
nassing  travel-    gon  :  His  soul  has  left  this  body  and  now  resides  in  another  ; 
how  then  can  he  who  inhabits  another  body  have  any  claim 
upon  you  ?     A  man  is  bom  alone  and  perishes  alone ;  liia 
parents  resemble  an  inn,  at  which  he  resides  for  a  time  and 
then  departs ;  and  silly  is  he  who  fixes  his  heart  upon    a 
temporary  abode :  As  a  traveller  sleeps  for  one  night  under 
a  mango  tree  and  next  morning  takes  his  departure ;  so  the 
parents,  and  the  possessions,  and  the  wealth  of  a  man  are  as 
a  mere  temporary  residence :  Why  then,  O  Rdma,  forsake  a 
road  which  is  smooth,  free   from  dust,  and  secnre  from  all 
danger,  for  an  evil  road  abounding  with  thorns  ?     Cause 
yourself  to  be  installed  in  the  rich  city  of  Ayodhya :  The 
city,  like  a  wife  whose  husband  is  absent,  is  anxiously  ex- 
pecting your  return ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  taste  the  choice 
piSlifrHS'thia  ^clights  of  the  Raj :  Take  your  pleasure  then,  O  hero,  as 
which* we\now  Ii^^ra  takcs  pleasure  in  his  celestial  abode :  Dasaratha  is 
SSubie'not*"^  nothing  to  you,  nor  are  you  anything  to  him,  he  is  one 
lUte^heJiafter  of  pcrsou  and  you  are  another ;  follow  therefore  the  advice  of 
nothiiig;*  "**^  youT  fricnds  :  A  father  is  the  production  of  an  animal,  man 
is  produced  by  his  father  and  mother  :  Our  mortal  life  in  this 
world  is  the  whole  of  our  being,  and  by  your  refusal  of  the 
Raj  you  are  destroying  yourself  in  vain :  I  grieve  not  for 
those  who  aspire  to  wealth  and  happiness  in  this  world,  but 
thoS^who"^'      I  grieve  for  those  who  despise  these  solid  blesings  whilst 
•uiwta^ntiailiap-  liviug,  and  wasto  their  time  for  the  sake  of  happiness  in  a 
Rfe^for  a  vision.  futuTC  life  which  has  no  existence ;  for  after  a  life  of  trouble 
herei5ten"*^    and  distress  they  only  sink  at  death  into  utter  annihilation  : 
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Men,  it  is  true,  oflTer  funeral  cakes  in  honour  of  their  de-  history  op 
parted  ancestors,  but  this  is  merely  a  spoiling  of  food  :  Say,     p^^^  ^y^ 


"^vhat  will  a  dead  man  eat  ?  Can  what  is  eaten  by  one  go  into  '^ ; 

the  body  of  another  ?     How  can  the  soul  of  a  father  eat  the  true,  offer  cakes 
funeral  cakes  which  are  oflTered  by  a  son  ?     It  will  not  stand  ancestora,  but 

how  can  those 

to  reason,  and  is  merely  the  work  of  fancy :  If  the  soul  is  ff^p^jJJJ' 
immortal,  the  moment  it  leaves  one  body  it  goes  to  animate  JJ^mustl^er*** 
another :  How  then  can  it  eat  the  cake  when  it  inhabits  an-  555tom*whicii 
other  form,  and  when  that  cake  is  in  commemoration  of  the  ^kS,***  ^  ***® 
old  form  ?  If  you  say  that  the  cakes  beiner  eaten  by  the  cows  is  "  if.  indeed,  the 

,      ;,    T        n    1  eating  of  the 

tantamount  to  their  beinff  eaten  by  the  soul  of  the  father,  cake  by  the 
then  a  cake  offered  to  the  memory  of  a  friend  who  is  still  J^ftJ^f*"^!* 
living  but  in  a  remote  country,  and  afterwards  given  to  a  ™^i^^ 
cow,  and  eaten  by  it,  will  thereon  satisfy  the  hunger  of  that  ^g^^^jf  ^^ 
distant  friend  :  Books  have  been  written  by  learned  men  for 
the  sake  of  inducing  others  to  make  offerings  and  presents, 
and  their  doctrine  is  :  '  Perform  sacrifices  and  make  offer- 
ings, and  consecrate  yourselves,  and  undertake  religious 
austerities,  and  bestow  trifts  : '     But  a  future  state  has  no  "Our existence 

1-1  -i'«i  Aii         I'l^"  ^^^  mortal 

existence  save  in  this  world,  and  it  is  the  present  state  wnicn  life  is  our  chief 

ffood,  but  we 

is  the  chief  ffood  :     0  Bdma,  be  wise  !     That  which  is  mani-  have  no  proof 

°  '  ^  ^  of  the  future, 

fest  to  the  senses  is  the  grand  object  of  pursuit,  because  of  {JJ^^jJ^^jj^j**®*^ 
such  things  we  have  direct  proof;  and  those  which  are  not  '"• 
present  to  the  senses  may  be  thrown  behind  your  back  ;  be- 
cause the  only  proof  we  have  of  their  existence  is  indirect 
and  inferential :     Adopting  the  sound  judgment  of  the  wise, 
and  regarding  that  which  is  sought  by  all,  do  you  accept  the 
Eaj  :     Rajas  and  heroes  of  great  renown  have  left  their  be- 
loved children  and  wives,  and  sunk  under  the  stem  hand  of 
death  ;  but  we  have  no  assurance,  O  Edma,  whether  they  "Of  those  who 
have  become  Gandharvas,  or  Yakshas ;  we  know  not  what  5?e  know  ^ 
they  are  nor  whither  they  are  gone  :     Their  names  and  line-  "^  ™*' 
age  are  rehearsed,  and  wherever  any  one  would  fain  have 
them,  there  he  conceives  them  to  be  :     The  whole  universe  "The whole 

,  ,  iiniverae  is  in 

is  involved  in  uncertainty :     Men  eminent  for  virtue  fail  to  disorder,  for  the 

•^  ,      ,  wicked  are  often 

obtain  happiness :      The  virtuous  suffer   great  afflictions,  f^J^^*^* 
while  the  wicked  appear  to  be  happy  indeed :     Everything  often  miserable 
that  exists  will  pass  away,  and  the  whole  world  is  in  a  state 


y      • 
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HisTOET  OP  of  disorder :     Therefore,  O  B^ma,  do  not  despise  the  good 

^rty.     ^o'*'^'^®  which  has  approached  so  near  to  you,  but  take  pos- 

session  of  this  fin:«at  Raj,  which  has  no  equal  in   all  the 

"Therefore  ,_  „  ®  •"  •  ^ 

MOCT)t  the        world." 

Wrathftd  reply        Bdma,  slow  to  anger,  was  filled  with  wrath  at  these  athe- 
••  I  win  not       istical  arguments  of  the  subtle  JdvdU ;  and  thus  he  answered 
d«dfJfcS.      *^®  8^^^^  Briaiman  :— "  Trained np  to  filial  obedience,  I  will 
whSi^UTS?"*  no  more  depart  from  my  father's  commands  than  a  well-disci- 
plined horse  leaves  the  road,  or  an  obedient  wife  forsakes  her 
lord :     If,  after  obeying  the  words  of  my  father  while  he  was 
living,  I  were  to  act  otherwise  now  that  he  is  dead,  should  I 
not  be  deemed  devoid  of  all  principle  ?    But  I  can  no  more 
be  moved  by  your  vain  words  than  a  mountain  can  be 
«re Md3eteri-   ^^"^©^  ^7  *'^®  wind :     Tour  words  resemble  a  pot  of  wine, 
ousaswiue.      which  is  pleasant   and  delicious  to  the  taste,  but  most 
injurious  in  its  efiects :  You  have  even  pleaded  that  there  is 
no  such  thing' as  future  happiness ;  that  all  the  happiness  we 
ftitdresStp  "^^  can  cnjoy  we  enjoy  in  this  mortal  life  :  If  that  be  the  case, 
vi^iSoSi?      why  should  men  censure  the  vicious  and  the  debauched,  for 
suredP  jj^^j  g^^  ^^jy  carried  away  by  their  love  of  pleasure,  that 

most  contemptible  of  all  the  affections :    Why  do  the  sages 
then  live  upon  roots  and  fruits,  instead  of  enjoying  flesh  and 
^i^« demand  wine?     If  you  admit  of  no  inferential  or  indirect  proof,  a 
widow"in  her     ^^mau  ought,  according  to  your  notions,  to  be  a  widow  the 
absMiS?  and     ^omcut  her  husband  is  out  of  her  sight :    Astronomy  and 
teiSano^hing.  ^*^®^  sciencos  would  fall  to  the  ground,  for  most  of  their  laws 
"But  indra      are  based  upon  inference  :     Did  not  Indra,  the  sovereign  of 
■overeimty  by   the  gods,  obtain  his  celestial  Raj  by  the  performance  of  a 
Ken"*Srifl!9d^  hundred  sacrifices  ?     How  can  this  proof  be  evaded  by  you  ? 
MBteStiS**^'    Kusika,  the  son  of  Atri,  is  another  proof;  he  and  other  great 
sages  have  obtained  an  eminent  degree  of  glory  by  the  per- 
formance of  sacrifices  and  practice  of  religious  austerities, 
which,  according  to  what  you  say,  are  useless  pursuits  :  But 
f  tberi"***^™^  be  it  even  as  you  say,  I  will  still  adhere  to  the  commands  of 
my  father,  as  a  great  sage  inflexibly  adheres  to  his  vows : 
Let  Bharata  govern  the  Raj  which  has  been  given  to  him  I 
I  desire  not  the  Raj  which  has  been  prohibited  to  me  by  the 
Mah&raja/ 


}> 
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Whilst  the  sons  of  Dasaratha  were  thus  conversing,  sur-  histoey  op 

INDIA. 
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rounded  by  their  friends,  the  day  was  spent  and  the  night       ^^^ia. 


also  passed  away ;  and  when  the  brethren  had  separately  per- 
formed their  morning  devotions,  Bharata  went  again  to  R&ma,  terviSr  between 
and  entreated  him  to  accept  the  Raj.  ThenR&ma,  still  bear-  1^*!**"* 
ing  in  mind  the  words  of  Jdvdli,  thus  spoke : — ''  Jdvdli  ap-  ^dlsSiMion 
plauds  as  rieht  both  the  noble  and  the  iernoble,  the  real  hero  "  JAvah  con- 

^  °  o  ^  founda  right  and 

and  the  pretended  one,  the  pure  and  the  impure  :   Accord-  3jy"f  •  *"*^  *'/ 
ing  to  him  the  bad  man  is  equal  to  the  good  one,  the  evil  2^*by  ai^**' 
disposition  with  the  good  disposition :     If  I,  deceived  by  S2opie  o^^he 
false  reasoning,  were  thus  to  confound  good  and  evil,  I  should  ^ow^my  ex- 
abandon  that  which  is  good,  and  sink  into  a  state  of  lawless  *™p^®* 
confusion :     Who  would  then  look  with  approval  upon  me, 
and  how   should  I  obtain  heaven?     Moreover,  the  whole 
nation  would  then  have  no  other  rule  but  their  own  passions ; 
since  the  principles  of  a  Baja,  whatever  they  may  be,  become 
the  principles  of  his  subjects:  Truthfulness  and  benevolence  "Truthftiineas 
are  the  eternal  duties  of  a  Baja ;  by  these  virtues  an  example  are  the  etemai 
is  set  to  the  whole  Raj,  and  the  nation  is  established  in  Raja, 
truthfulness  :      The  gods  and  sages  esteem  truth  as  in- 
vincible ;  and  the  man  who  always  speaks  the  truth  in  this 
world    obtains  an  imperishable  reward :     I  recollect  with  J^i  f^V^* 
pain,  O  Javdli,  the  act  of  my  father  which  accepted  you,  a  promot^a* 
man  of  grovelling  mind,  who  art  governed  by  these  infidel  atbeSt!***"*^*" 
ideas ;  an  atheist  who  has  fallen  from  the  path  of  rectitude  ! 
As  a  thief  is,  so  is  a  Buddhist ;  after  them  are  the  Hastikas 
or  atheists.     He  who  is  seeking  the  good  of  his  subjects,  "No  virtuous 
will  not,  if  he  be  a  man  of  understanding^,  stand  in  the  inthe presence 

1  .'       of  an  atheist." 

presence  of  an  atheist :  The  Brdhmans,  constantly  settmg 
before  them  this  life  and  the  next,  offer  peace  ofierings  and 
burnt  offerings  :  Those  sages  also  are  revered  by  men,  who 
are  zealous  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  the  companions  of  the 
good,  full  of  sacred  energy,  pre-eminent  in  charity  and  every 
good  quality,  never  doing  evil  towards  others,  and  purified 
from  all  moral  defilement.'^ 

The  frank  and  magnanimous  Rdma,  having  thus  spoken  ^^^  ^-^ 
words  full  of  conviction,  the  Br^man  Jdvdli  thus  addressed  KAma's  rewon- 

^         ^  ,    ,  ing,  recants  his 

to  him  a  speech  fraught  with  propriety  and  religion  : — ^*  I  atVeisticai 
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HISTORY  OF  by  no  means  speak  the  sentiments  of  an  atheist,  for  I  am  no 
atheist :  Now  that  the  fitting  opportunity  offers  I  will  lay 
aside  my  atheistical  disguise  :  As  atheistical  sentiments 
were  introduced  by  me,  O  E£ma,  for  the  sake  of  turning  yea 
&om  your  purpose,  so  sentiments  of  piety  and  religion  are 
now  uttered  to  conciliate  your  favour/' 

VMishthawi-  Vasishtha  then  said  to  Bdma : — ''  Jdvdli  is  deeply  versed 

deavours  to  i  A  ▼> 

g>«w«de  E4in»  in  the  customs  of  the  world;  he  has  thus  spoken,  O  Bama^ 
^-  through  his  desire  of  turning  you  back  to  Ayodhy a :   You  are 

known  to  be  the  son  and  heir  of  Mah4raja  Dasaratha ;  accept 
therefore  your  own  Raj,  O  Sovereign  of  the  world,  and  look 
upon  us  with  compassion :  Amongst  all  the  race  of  Ikshw&ku^ 
the  eldest  son  is  constantly  Baja :  A  younger  son  cannot 
be  anointed  Baja  whilst  the  elder  son  lives  ;  the  eldest  must 
be  E&ja :  It  is  not  proper  for  you  to  violate  this  day  the 
sacred  custom  of  the  family  of  Ikshw^u :  There  are  three 
persons  to  whom  every  one  who  is  bom  is  bound  to  yield 
implicit  deference ;  namely,  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his 
preceptor :  A  father  begets,  a  mother  nourishes,  but  a  pre- 
ceptor instructs ;  the  preceptor  is  therefore  said  to  be  en- 
titled to  implicit  regard :  I  was  the  preceptor  of  your  father, 
and  now  I  am  your  preceptor ;  and  you  will  not  transgress 
the  Sdstras  if  you  obey  my  directions :  Moreover,  it  is  not 
right  for  you  to  disobey  your  pious  and  aged  mother :  O 
Bdma,  in  obeying  her  words  you  will  not  step  out  of  the  path 
of  virtue ;  nor  in  acceding  to  the  prayer  of  Bharata,  will  you 
violate  truth,  or  justice,  or  abuse  your  power/' 
S5on*the  daims  Bdma,  thus  mildly  addressed  by  his  preceptor  Vasishtha, 
obediwM^****^'^^  was  seated  near  him,  rephed  as  follows: — "What 
reftS«  to  d!?-*  parents  constantly  do  for  a  son  can  never  be  recompensed  : 
hA^a.  ^  *"  The  tenderness  of  a  father  and  a  mother  in  rearing  their 
children,  in  bathing  and  clothing  them,  in  constantly  giving 
them  excellent  counsel,  and  in  training  them  up  in  virtue, 
can  never  be  repaid :  What,  therefore,  my  father  has  com- 
manded me,  shall  not  be  rendered  ineffectual." 
Bharata  thrcafc-        When  Bharata  heard  these  words  of  his  elder  brother, 

ens  to  Bit  m  ' 

BAmaf  ^^^     ^®  ^^  *^  Sumautra : — "  O  Charioteer,  speedily  spread  kusa 
grass  on  this  spot  which  has  been  prepared  for  sacrifice :  I 
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will  sit  opposite  to  Bima  until  he  be  gracious  to  me':  As  a  history  of 
Brahman^  deprived  of  liis  wealthy  lies  before  the  door  of  a 
creditor,  without  food  and  without  beholding  any  one,  so 
will  I  sit  here  until  Bdma  return  with  me  to  Ayodhyd/' 
Then  looking  at  Sumantra,  who  was  spreading  the  kusa 
grass,  Bharata  seated  himself  upon  the  ground.^ 

Then  Bdma  said  to  his  brother  : — '^  0  beloved  Bharata,  BAma  reproves 

Bhanta. 

what  evil   am  I  perpetrating  that  you  thus  seat  yourself 

against  me  ?     For  a  Brdhman  thus  to  confine  a  debtor  by 

sitting  down  before  him  is  right ;  but  for  Bajas  to  sit  in 

dhamd  against  each  other,  is  not  according  to  the  law  :  Rise 

then,  O  chief  of   men,   and  abandon  this  cruel  vow,  and 

quickly  return   to  the   city  of  Ayodhyd/'     Then   Bharata  Bharata  appeals 

turned  to  the  citizens  of  Ayodhyfi,  and  the  people  of  the  compei^ma  to 

:  .  r      r  accept  the  Eaj. 

Baj,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Chitra-ktita,  and  said  : — 
"  Why,  O  people,  do  you  not  lay  your  injunctions  upon 
Hdma  ? ''  The  citizens  and  subjects  replied : — "  We  well  J^^^J^p^® 
understand  what  is  said  by  the  magnanimous  Bama  :  You, 
O  Bharata,  also  speak  with  reason  :  But  Bama  is  engaged  in 
performing  his  father's  word,  and  we  are  unable  to  say  any- 
thing in  haste/'  At  these  words  Bama  said  to  Bharata  : — 
''  Bise,  O  valiant  one,  and  touch  me  and  also  touch  water, 
that  you  may  be  purified  from  the  guilt  of  sitting  down  to 
starve  out  your  brother."     And  Bharata  arose  and  touched  Bharata  offers 

*'  to  go  into  exile 

water,' and  said : — ''  Hear,  all  ye  counsellors,  and  ministers,  intheroomof 

and  people  I    I  do  not  desire  the  Raj  of  my  father,  nor  did  I 

desire  my  mother  to  ask  it  for  me,  nor  was  I  the  cause  of  the 

exile  of  Bdma  :  If  some  one  must  fulfil  my  father's  word  and 

reside  in  the  forest  for  fourteen  years,  let  it  be  me/'    Then  B&mareftisM 

J  '  ^  ^  to  altor  his  de- 

Rdma  spoke  in  like  manner  to  the  people  and  citizens,  as  teinnination, 

*  t       r  '         \)ut;  promises  to 

follows  : — ''  Whatever  was  bought,  pledged,  or  sold  by  my  J^^/Jj^^^J^^ 

*  I)luim&  was  a  strange  custom,  by  which  a  creditor  sat  at  the  door  or  tent  of 
a  debtor,  to  compel  payment  of  an  ordinary  debt,  or  of  arrears  owing  by  a  public 
officer  or  prince.  The  person  so  sitting  observes  a  strict  fast,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  person  from  whom  he  demands  payment  is  compelled  to  fast  also, 
and  abstain  from  his  usual  occupations  and  amusements.  If  the  suitor  perished, 
the  guilt  of  murder  fell  upon  the  debtor.  Originally,  the  person  sitting  in  dbam& 
was  necessarily  a  Br&hman,  either  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  that  of  another,  and  the 
sin  of  Brahmanicide  would  be  incurred  by  his  death.  The  practice  is  obsolete  in 
British  territory,  haying  been  made  a  punishable  o£fencc. 
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father  wliilst  alive^  cannot  be  annulled  by  me  or  by  Bharata : 
I  have  no  occasion  for  a  substitute  to  dwell  in  the  forest  in 
my  place^  for  what  was  advised  by  Kaikeyl  was  well  done 
by  my  father :  I  know  Bharata  has  resigned  his  right,  and 
seeks  the  good  of  his  superiors  ;  and  after  my  return  from 
my  exile,  I  shall  be  able  with  this  pious  brother  to  govern 
the  Baj  with  honour :  The  Maharaja  will  then  be  discharged 
from  his  obligation  to  Kaikeyi,  and  his  words  will  have  been 
fulfilled  by  me.'' 

The  great  sages  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
two  most  illustrious  brothers,  were  astonished  at  the  words 
of  Bdma,  and  their  hair  stood  erect  with  joy ;  and  they  came 
to  Bharata,  and  said: — '^O  Bharata,  if  you  regard  your 
father,  you  must  respect  the  words  of  Rdma :  We  wish  that 
your  father's  Raj  may  be  absolved  from  every  debt :  Dasa- 
ratha  has  ascended  to  heaven  through  his  determination  to 
discharge  his  obligation  to  Kaikeyf."     Bharata  then  took  a 
pair  of  new  shoes,  adorned  with  gold,  and  turned  to  his 
brother  Rdma,  and  said  : — "  Put  on  these  shoes,  I  pray  you, 
and  they  shall  furnish  the  means  of  securing  the  good  of 
all."     The  heroic  Bama  then  put  on  the  shoes,  and  pulled 
them  ofiT,  and  returned  them  to  the  magnanimous  Bharata. 
And  Bharata  bowed  to  the  shoes,  and  said  to  E&ma : — "  O 
Bdma,  I  will  for  fourteen  years  assume  the  matted  hair  and 
the  habit  of  a  devotee,  and  subsist  on  fruits  and  roots : 
Waiting  your  return,  I  will  commit  the  management  of  the 
Raj  to  your  shoes,  and  reside  without  the  city :  and  unless 
you  return  to  Ayodhyd  within  five  days  of  the  completion  of 
the  fourteenth  year  I  will  enter  the  fire."* 

Rama  then  embraced  his  two  brothers,  Bharata  and 
Satrughna,  with  great  respect,  and  dismissed  them ;  and 
Bharata  took  the  shoes  on  his  head,  and  mounted  the  chariot 
with  Satrughna,  preceded  by  Vasishtha,  and  Jdvali,  and  all 
the  counsellors.  In  this  manner  they  left  Chitra-kdta,  and 
after  visiting  the  sage  Bharadwija  in  their  way,  they  at 

"  In  the  Adhy&tma  R&m&yana,  Bharata  is  represented  as  yielding  only  because 
K&ma  privately  imparted  to  him  the  mystery  of  his  incaniation,  and  the  divine 
necessity  that  existed  for  his  destroying  R&vana.  . 
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length  came  near  to  the  city  of  Ayodhy  & ;  and  the  dark  and  histoet  of 

INDIA. 
•  Pakt  IV. 


melancholy  city  resembled  a  gloomy  night,  and  was  trarersed       ^^^ia 


Glooi 


by  cats  and  owls,  and  bereft  of  elephants.     It  was  like  the 
bright  Rohini,  when  the  hostile  Bdhu  is  devouring  her  hus-  ance^»?£f^ 
band  Chandra ;  or  a  mountain  stream  whose  shallow  waters  succession  of 
have  been  dried  up  by  the  heat,  when  birds  are  faint  with  ^^^•^'"^ 
thirst,  and  when  fishes  have  all  disappeared ;  or  the  smoke- 
less quivering  flame  of  a  sacrificial  fire,  after  the  sacrificial 
articles  have  been  consumed ;  or  an  army  stripped  of  its 
weapons,  with  its  elephants,  horses,  and  chariots  destroyed, 
and  all  its  valiant  men  slain ;  or  the  sea,  when  the  foaming 
and  roaring  waves  are  hushed  into  silence  by  a  calm;  or  an 
altar  stripped  of  the  sacrificial  implements,  and  deprived  of 
all  its  fat  fruits  after  the  sacrifice  is  ended ;  or  the  glad 
herds  of  kine  feeding  in  their  pasture  upon  young  grass, 
when  suddenly  deserted  by  the  bull ;  or  a  necklace  stripped 
of  all  its  most  precious  stones ;  or  a  star  which  has  fallen  to 
the  earth  when  its  merits  are  expended ;  or  as  a  climbing 
plant,  loaded  with  flowers  and  redolent  with  bees,  when 
burnt  up  by  a  sudden  fire  in  the  jungle ;  or  a  troubled  sky, 
when  the  traders  fly  from  the  bazaars  in  alarm,  and  leave 
their  merchandise  behind ;   [or  a  tavern,  when  the  liquor  is 
all  expended,  and  the  house  broken  down  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  theTragments  of  broken  pots^]  ;  or  a  resting-place 
where  water  is  given   to   the  thirsty  traveller,  when  the 
building  is  levelled  with   the   ground,  and  the  water  all 
spent ;  or  a  bow-string  which,  drops  from  the  bow  when  cut 
with  a  swifter  aiTOW ;  or  a  war-horse  ridden  by  a  warrior 
eager  for  the  battle,  which  is  suddenly  slain  by  an  enemy ; 
or  a  fiery  colt  heavily  laden  and  fallen  under  his  burden ;  or 
the  clear  light  "of  the  sun  when  obscured  by  a  dark  cloud  in 
the  rainy  season.       The    afflicted    Bharata,    having    thus 
brought  all  his  mothers  back  to  Ayodhyd,  then  said  to  his 
preceptors: — '^I  will  now   go   to    Nandigrdma,  which   is  Bharata  resides 
without  the  city,  and  there  I  will  dwell  until  Rama  returns  iSthepi?8e?f*a 
and  takes  possession   of   the   Raj/^     And   the  words   ofroiS^^eM 
Bharata  were  praised  by  his  mothers  and  his  preceptors ;  2uthority\f 


B&ma's  shoes. 


^  This  passage  in  brackets  does  not  occur  in  the  North-West  recension. 
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BISTORT  OP  and  he  speedily  proceeded  to  Nandigrdma  with  the  shoes 
Part  \v      ^pon  his  head^  and  said  to  his  assembled  subjects  : — "  Bring 

hither  the  State  umbrella !     By  these  shoes  of  my  elder 

brother  is  justice  established  in  the  Raj/'  Thus  lamenting, 
the  renowned  but  afflicted  Bharata^  together  with  his  Coun- 
sellors, governed  the  Raj  at  Nandigr&ma.  Assuming  the 
bark  dress  and  the  matted  hair  of  a  devotee,  the  hero 
Bharata  dwelt  with  the  army  at  Nandigr&ma.  Bharata,  thus 
faithful  to  his  word  and  promise,  being  installed  together 
with  the  shoes,  continued  to  reside  at  Nandigrdma,  waiting 
for  the  return  of  R4ma ;  himself  holding  the  royal  umbrella 
over  the  shoes,  whilst  the  ch&mara  was  taken  by  Satrughna ; 
and  all  affairs  of  the  Government  were  transacted  under  the 
authority  of  the  shoes.  The  fortunate  Bharata,  installed 
with  the  shoes  of  his  elder  brother,  and  paying  homage  to 
them,  thus  governed  the  Raj.  All  the  presents  that  were 
bi'ought,  and  all  the  business  of  State  which  occurred,  he 
first  laid  before  the  shoes,  and  afterwards  did  as  occasion 
required. 

S?J^n2^*i2  'The  incidents  in  the  foregoing  narrative  are  so 

wSaTortS* '  valuable  and  suggestive,  as  to  demand  a  careful  con- 
sideration. Fresh  traces  will  be  found  of  the  process 
by  w^hich  a  Kshatriya  tradition  has  been  converted 
into  a  Brahmanical  legend  ;  whilst  the  vivid  expres- 
sion of  ideas,  which  are  as  prevalent  amongst  the 
Hindiis  of  the  present  day  as  at  any  former  period, 
imparts  a  peculiar  significance  to  the  entire  story. 
HfndtiideAof          Thc  first  picture  presented  to  the  eye  is  that  of 

wedded  hap-  r  r  j 

Fn"!5?*jSJiT*  H^ma  and  SM  taking  their  pleasure  upon  the  moun- 
Sfdsitt^^*  tain.     The  description  of  the  amusements  of  the 

the  hlU Chitra-  .  ,  .  •  •  j       vx    Ji  xx 

ktita.  happy  pair  upon  this  occasion  is  undoubtodly  pretty 

from  a  Hindu  point  of  view,  but  it  indicates  the  low 

conception  which  the  Hindus  have  formed  of  the 

contn^of^^  married  state.     A  pair  of  lovers,  to  say  nothing  of 

uiiidnideu.    newly-married  couples,  may   doubtless  find  much 
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pleasure   in   wandering    together  in    the    country  history  op 
amongst  trees  and  flowers  ;  and  under  such  circum-     pam  iv. 
stances  they  are  highly  susceptible  of  the  beauties 
of  natural  scenery.  But  the  language  of  Rdma  is  that  Pueriie  cha- 
OT  a  priggish  youth  to  a  very  young  girl ;  whilst  ^^^^^ 
that  of  SM  illustrates  the  utter  want  of  mental  cul- 
ture in  Hindii  wives,  beyond  the  rare  art  of  listen- 
ing with  patience  to  the  self-satisfied  reiparks  of  an 
iffnorant    and    self-sufficient    husband.       But    still  Pwtty  touchea 

^  of  nature. 

wherever  nature  asserts  herself  through  the  affec- 
tions, she  always  excites  a  sympathetic  admiration ; 
and  the  scene  in  which  Sftd  is  called  upon  to  em- 
brace her  spouse,  as  the  climbing  plant  clings  to  the 
tree,  and  the  gentle  mirth  of  the  young  wife  at  see- 
ing the  painted  ornament  on  her  forehead  impressed 
upon  the  chest  of  Rdma,  are  touches  of  nature  which 
make  the  wide  world  kin.  The  scene  in  which 
Rdma  and  Sftd  wreathe  ornaments  of  flowers  for 
each  other  to  wear,  is  equally  admired  by  an  oriental 
audience,  but  falls  far  short  of  the  European  ideal,  in 
which  more  rational  pleasures  are  expected,  even  on 
a  holiday,  from  all  who  have  outgrown  the  age  of 
childhood. 

The  description  of  Rdma's  hut  as  it  appeared  to  Mixture  of 
Bharata,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  that  strange  mix-  ^ts  wj^^-j^^ 
ture  of  military  pursuits  and  religious  worship  which  dMStoJJ  if'' 
finds  expression  in  the  Brahmanical  conception  of  the  '^^*  *****'• 
Kshatriya  hero.    The  bows  and  arrows,  the  scimitars 
and  the  shields,  are  all  in  perfect  accordance  with 
what  is  known  of  Kshatriya  tradition,  and  conform- 
able to  the  idea  of  Rdma  as  a  warrior ;  but  they 
will  scarcely  harmonize  with  the  Brahmanical  con- 
ception of  a  devotee  with  matted  hair,  arrayed  in 
the  garb  of  an  ascetic,  and  sitting  by  the  altar  on 
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which  the  fire  of  sacrifice  is  supposed  to  be  ever 
burning.  Clergymen  may  have  fought  for  King 
Charles,  and  Cromwell's  Ironsides  may  have  spent 
their  leisure  in  preaching  and  prayer;  but  in  the 
present  instance  it  is  obvious  that  the  character  of  a 
devotee  is  superadded  to  that  of  the  archer,  for  the 
artificial  purpose  of  representing  the  hero  who  slew 
the  R^kshasas  as  the  divine  incarnation  of  Vishnu. 

The  interviews  between  Bharata  and  Bdma  are 
intended  to  exhibit  a  generous  contest  between  the 
brothers,  in  which  Bharata  entreats  the  elder  brother 
to  accept  the  Raj,  whilst  Rdma insists  upon  the  para- 
mount duty  of  filial  obedience  which  compels  him 
to  remain  fourteen  years  in  exile.  The  outline  of 
the  story  comprises  much  graphic  description.  The 
approach  of  the  army  and  alarm  of  the  wild  beasts ; 
the  blue  smoke  arising  from  the  hermitage;  the 
doubts  and  fears  of  Rdma  and  Lakshmana  ;  and  the 
approach  of  Bharata,  accompanied  only  by  Satrugh- 
na,  Sumantra,  and  Guha ; — are  all  described  with 
considerable  truthfulness  to  nature,®  But  the  dia- 
logues are  strained  and  artificial,  and  are  marred 
by  the  introduction  of  much  extraneous  matter.  In 
the  original  also  there  is  much  repetition,  which  has, 
however,  been  cut  away  from  the  foregoing  version. 
The  speech  of  Rdma  to  Bharata  at  the  first  interview 
contains  many  suggestive  references,  but  is  altogether 
out  of  place  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 

B  The  marcli  of  an  anny  through  an  Indian  jnngle,  which  perchance  has  nerer 
been  entered  by  soldiery  within  the  memory  of  man,  frequently  excites  the  most 
ludicrous  alarm  in  what  are  called  great  game.  A  huge  beast  will  suddenly  rush 
out  of  its  lair,  and  face  the  advancing  Unes,  in  evident  astonishment.  It  will  then, 
move  on  in  fi'ont,  occasionally  turning  round  and  gazing  in  wonder  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  unexpected  invaders,  and  then  running  on  agaio^  tossing  its  head  in 
wrath  and  perplexity  at  the  sadden  intrusion. 
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said  to  have  been  delivered.     The  rules  for  the  hibtobt  of 
right  conduct  of  Rajas  are  indicated  in  the  form  of    pabt  iv. 
questions  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  in  strict  ac-  R^nia'a  speech 
cordance  with  Brahmanical  ideas.      They  include  Si^MiS'taSr^' 
the  necessity  for  appointing  wise,  intelligent,  and 
trustworthy  Counsellors;    the    evils   of    untimely 
sleep;  the  necessity  for  secresy ;  the  advantage  of  em- 
ploying  learned  men ;  the  duty  of  appointing  a  good 
Minister  and  punishing  abad  one;  the  duty  of  appoint- 
ing an  able  General ;  the  duty  of  giving  rewards  for 
eminent  services ;  the  very  important  and  significant 
duty  of  issuing  the  pay  and  provisions  with  due 
punctuality  and  regularity  to  the  troops ;  the  quali- 
fications necessary  in  an  ambassador ;  the  worthless- 
ness  of  self-indulgent,  ignorant,  and  heterodox  Br4h- 
mans ;  the  duty  of  treating  all  women  with  courtesy, 
whilst  neglecting  their  advice,  and  withholding  from 
them  all  secrets.     But  to  represent  a  young  Prince 
of  seventeen  as  questioning  a  brother  of  his  own 
age  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties,  and  this  too 
at  the  moment  of  meeting  him  unexpectedly  in  the 
jungle,  is  an  extravagance  for  which  the  Brahman- 
ical bard  is  alone  responsible. 

The  distress  of  R4ma  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  simple  cha- 

,  *-'  racter  of  the 

his  father,  and  his  simple  offerings  to  the  soul  of  the  y,Jte?J^I offer- 
deceased  Mahdraja,  are  more  appropriate  to  the  oc-  tSSwAS'th^ 
casion.     The  sprinkling  of  water,  and  the  offering  Mahte«». 
of  a  funeral  cake  or  ball  to  the  spirit  of  a  deceased 
parent,  are  regarded  as  a  paramount  duty  throughout 
India,  and  are  supposed  to  refresh  the  soul  of  the 
departed,  and  ultimately  release  it  firom  the  hell  or 
purgatory  known  as  pdt.     The  speciality  in  Rdma's 
case  is,  that  in  his  wretched  life  in  the  jungle,  he 
could  find  nothing  better  than  the  pulp  of  the  fig- 
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HisTOET  OF  tree  from  which  to  make  his  funeral  cake ;  a  circum- 
p^T^.     stance  which  seems  to  have  specially  excited  the 

sympathy  of  his  mother  Kausalyd.     It  is,  however, 

diflficult  to  reconcile  the  accoimt  of  the  misery  and 
privations  endured  by  Rdma  and  SM  in  the  jungle, 
with  the  pretty  picture  of  their  sports  upon  the  hill, 
and  evening  meal  upon  venison,  which  is  described 
in  the  opening  of  the  present  chapter. 

charaotcrof  Tho    sccoud   iutervicw  between    Bharata    and 

J&v&li  as  a 

Ni^'SkiySa  ^^^^y  at  which  Jdvdli,  the  free-thinking  Brdhman^ 
GbSHaaH         endeavours  to  shake  Rdma's  resolution  to  refuse  the 
Raj,  is  apparently  an  interpolation,  but  is  also  one 
of  a  very  valuable  character.     Jdvdli  is  said  to  have 
been  a  logician,  and  therefore  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  Niydya,  or  logical  school  of  Gotaraa ; 
^.^^preMnu.    aud  ho  is  put  forward  as  a  representative  of  Buddhism 
SthdJS.*^        and  atheism,  whose  false  doctrine  is   exposed    by 
Rdma,  and  who  is  ultimately  compelled  to  recant 
Drift  of  j&v4]i*8  The  drift  of  Jdvdli's  reasoning  appears  to  be  to  the 

reasoning.  /•  n         •  n*  mi  •  i  n 

No  proof  that    followmg  effcct.     There  is  no  proof  whatever  of  a 
thin^  but  anni-  future  stato  of  oxistonce :  as  far  as  we  know,  death 

hilation.  .  ,  ...  . 

is  nothing  but  annihilation ;  consequently  man  is  not 

justified  in  sacrificing  the  substantial  pleasures  of  this 

life  for  the  sake  of  a  visionary  happiness  after  deaUi. 

If  the  soul  ex-   Evcu  granted  that  the  soul  does  exist  hereafter,  it 

must  be  in       cau  oulv  cxist  iu  a  form  difierent  from  that  of  its 

another  form,  •' 

th'ereiauon™^*  earthly  body.  In  other  words,  if  death  does  not  an- 
pareSte^JTa  nihilate  the  soul,  it  certainly  destroys  the  relation- 
ship between  parents  and  children ;  so  that  a  parent 
who  is  dead,  and  who  consequently  has  become  some- 
body else,  can  have  no  claim  to  the  obedience  of  his 
living  eons,  who  remain  as  they  were.  Therefore  it 
is  absurd  for  Rdma  to  refuse  the  pleasures  of  sove- 


sons. 
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reignty  merely  for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  a  duty  to  a  histoey  of 
father  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  relation.  paet  iv. 


In  the  course  of  his  argument  J&v&li  finds  it  Review  or  the 
necessary  to  indicate  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  J^vwi  against 

•^  the  performaDCO 

general  custom  of  performing  a  srAddha;  that  is,  of  **'**'^*^^*- 
offering  funeral  cakes  to  the  souls  of  dead  men.  A 
dead  body,  he  seems  to  say,  cannot  possibly  eat 
cakes ;  and  as  for  the  soul,  if  it  exists  at  all,  it  can 
only  exist  in  another  body ;  and  how  can  the  new 
body  eat  the  cake  which  is  offered  up  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  old  body?  Jdvdli  next  alludes  to  th© ^^'^^jj^th^t 
custom  of  disposing  of  the  cakes  in  question,  by  giv-  Sk«  by  ?ow8 

•  j1  i-iji  1*1  A  'is  tantunount 

mg  them  to  be  eaten  by  cows  ;  which  custom  was  m  to  the  eating  of 

^  ,  .  •  *lie  cakes  by  the 

accordance  with  a  popular  belief  that  the  eating  oi^^^^!^^i\ 
the  cakes  by  so  sacred  an  animal  was  tantamount  to 
their  being  eaten  by  the  deceased  ancestor.  He  says 
with  some  truth  and  considerable  smartness,  that  if 
the"  eating  of  a  cake  by  the  cows  will  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  a  dead  man,  it  might  in  like  manner  be 
made  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  a  friend  in  a  distant 
country. 

Some  expressions,  however,  appear  to  have  been  Expressions  put 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Jdvdli,  which  such  a  philoso-  ro^fdwhiSrefti- 
pher  could  scarcely  have  uttered,  and  which  were  d;S?e?°'^®^"" 
probably  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
Kdma's  subsequent  refutation  the  more  conclusive. 
Thus  he  is  made  to  rail  against  sacrifices,  not  from  Peculiar  nnm- 
the   Buddhist  point  of  view  that  the  slaughter  of.«»criflce. 
animals  was  contrary  to  the   eternal  principle  of 
benevolence ;  but  because  sacrifices  and  all  other  re- 
ligious observances  were  utterly  useless,  inasmuch 
as  they  referred  to  a  future  state  of  the  soul  which 
had  no  real  existence.     Then  again  he  is  represented  inutmtyof  vir- 
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HISTORY  OP  by  inference  as  impugning  the  utility  of  virtue,  l)e- 
pakt  IV.  cause  the  wicked  were  often  happy  whilst  the  good 
were  often  miserable ;  and  this  argument  seems  to  be 
adduced  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  view  that 
Rdma  would  be  justified  in  accepting  the  Raj,  or  in 
other  words,  that  he  would  be  justified  in  looking  to 
happiness  alone  without  regarding  his  duty  to  his 

stmined  «ppii-  father.     But  this  particular  application  of  Jdvdli's 

cation  of  J&v&li's      .  •  /•    -r*  ,  , 

a'^!r\S?iSof*'**  Views  to  the  propriety  of  Jiama  s  acceptance  of  the 
thefc^.  jjgj^  seems  strained  and  artificial  throughout;  whilst 

the  form  in  which  these  views  are  expressed  is  a  pal- 
pable misrepresentation  of  the  school  to  which  Jdvdli 
belonged,  and  could  only  have  been  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  sect  hateful  in  the  eyes  of 
Phenomena      the  populacc.     Morcovcr  the  phenomena  that  the 

tliat  the  wicked       ,      ^    ''  ,    ^ 

Mdthl"g5SS'*^'  wicked  are  often  happy,  whilst  the  good  are  often 

^llS^Sl'S'in  miserable,  are  usually  brought  forward  by  the  be- 

future  state.     Hevcrs  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  proofe  of  the 

necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  future  state,  in  which 

the  inequalities  which  prevail  in   this  present  life 

might  be  finally  corrected,  and  the  great  riddle  as 

to  the  object  of  human  existence  be  finally  solved. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  rational  disbeliever  in  the  soul's 

immortality  would  be  more  inclined  to  defend  his 

scepticism  by  urging  that  a  habit  of  virtue  is  a 

source   of   greater  happiness  to  mankind    in  the 

present  life  than  a  habit  of  vice ;  and  that  the  practice 

of  either  virtue  or  vice  was  wholly  unaffected  by  a 

belief  or  otherwise  in  a  future  state  of  existence. 

22tS?f eaISI'8        The  reply  of  Rdma  is  couched  in  that  dogmatic 

reply  to  J4vwi.  language  which  is  so  frequently  employed  in  defending 

a  conventional  belief  against  the  objections  of  sceptics. 

He  denounces  the  insidious  language  of  JAviili ;  he 

dilates  upon  the  duty  of  filial  obedience ;  and  he  con- 
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founds  happiness  with  pleasure  by  insinuating  that  if  history  of 
mankindareto  devote themselvesto present  happiness,     PiLM  iv. 
the  vicious  would  be  no  longer  open  to  censure,  since  confugionof 
they  would  be  only  carried  away  by  a  love  of  pleasure,  pleasure. 
As  regards  the  value  of  inferential  proof,  the  reason-  Reiection  of 
mg  of  Rama  is  of  more  weight.     He  says,  unless  m-  5^2^*5-® 
ferential  proof  be  admitted,  a  wife  becomes  a  widow  '*^*^^'*  ®"°'* 
the  moment  her  husband  is  out  of  her  sight,  and  the 
science  of  astronomy  falls  to  the  ground.     Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  error  of  Jdvdli 
arose  from  his  ignoring  those  inferential  proofs  upon 
which  mankind  in  general  base  their  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death.     But  the  proofs  ad-  SAma's  proofs 

^  of  the  immor- 

duced  by  Rdma  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  are  of^^f^^^^ 

I*  J*      A  J  •!_•  J  r  i  V       t  •       treated  as  un- 

an  unsatisfactory  nature,  being  drawn  from  the  bis-  duly  assumed 
torical  element  in  Hindii  theology.  He  refers  to 
Indra,  who  obtained  the  sovereigiity  of  the  gods  by 
the  performance  of  a  hundred  sacrifices,  and  to  the 
sages  who  obtained  great  glory  by  those  very  sacri- 
fices and  austerities  which  Jdvdli  despised;  proofs 
which  might  appear  perfectly  valid  to  the  HindiS, 
but  would  be  rejected  as  unduly  assumed  proposi- 
tions by  all  who  disbelieved  in  Hinduism.  Finally 
he  declares  that  Jdvdli  confounds  virtue  and  vice, 
right  and  wrong ;  and  that  if  he  were  himself  to 
carry  out  the  same  views,  and  accept  the  Raj,  his 
subjects  would  hencefarth  follow  his  example  and 
obey  no  rule  which  interfered  with  the  gratification 
of  their  desires.  polemical  char 

The  important  point  in  this  controversy,  and  one  ^g,^**|^^*°^ 
which  will  be  further  considered  hereafter,  is  that  gl^lXhlsts, 
Rdma  is  put  forward  as  a  champion  of  the  Brdhmans  SifhSJio^ha- 

^^_^  Tacter  as  dfo" 

against  the  Buddhists ;  and  that  this  polemical  cha-  ^^^^*g*^® 
racter  is  superaddied  to  his  heroic  character  as  pro-  ^SLm! 


r       • 
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BISTORT  OF  tector  of  the  Brdhmans  against  the  Rdkshasas. 
PijiTiv.  Accordingly  the  question  arises  of  whether  the 
Buddhists  are  not  identical  with  the  Rdkshasas  of 
the  RdmAyana,  and  this  question  can  only  be  solved 
by  the  production  of  further  evidence  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  sequel. 

i^aggerstion  in        The  proccedino^s  of  Bharata  on  receiving  Rdma's 

the  aooount  of  r  o  o 

S^Son"*"  ^^  determination  not  to  accept  the  Raj,  are  no 
SrtSe'BST'^  doubt  exaggerated  for  the  sake  of  effect,  but  at  the 
same  time  are  characterized  by  one  or  two  incidents 
ThrMt  to  lit  in  which  are  deserving:  of  notice.  In  the  first  instance 
Bharata  threatened  that  he  would  sit  in  dham^ 
against  Rdma ;  a  Brahmanical  proceeding  which  in 
former  days  was  a  frequent  source  of  oppression,  but 
which  in  modem  times  has  been  put  down  by  law. 
Rdma  accordingly  pointed  out  to  Bharata  that  al- 
though a  Brdhman  might  sit  in  dhamd  against  a 
debtor,  yet  it  was  contrary  to  rule  for  one  Raja  to 
curious^op.  sit  in  dharnd  against  another  Raja.  Subsequently 
feuSol)?*"*'  when  Rdma  agreed  to  rule  the  Raj  after  the  expira- 
iovereignty.  ^j^^  ^^  ^^^  fourtecu  ycars  of  exile,  Bharata  deter- 
mined to  govern  Kosala  in  the  name  of  Rdma ;  and 
this  he  did  by  carrying  away  a  pair  of  shoes  which 
had  been  worn  by  Rdma,  and  which  he  treated  as 
symbolical  of  Rdma's  presence.  This  proceeding 
does  not  appear  to  refer  to  any  particular  custom,  but 
it  serves  to  indicate  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the 
Hindu  mind  to  personify  and  symbolize.  Thus 
Bharata  is  said  to  have  held  the  royal  umbreUa  over 
the  shoes,  whilst  Satrughna  fanned  them  with  his 
chdmara;  and  the  administration  of  affairs  during 
the  remainder  of  Rdma's  exile  was  conducted  by 
Bharata  in  the  presence  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  shoes. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


rama's  exile. 


The  narrative  of  Rdma's  exile  in  the  lungle  is  one  of  histoet  op 
the  most  obscure  portions  of  the  Rdm^yana,  inasmuch     pabt  iv. 
as  it  is  diflBcult  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  original  Authentidty  of 
tradition,  or  any  illustration  of  actual  life  and  man-  gtaM^ii wander- 
ners,  beyond  the  artificial  life  of  self-mortification 
and  self-denial  said  to  have  been  led  by  the  Brahman 
sages  of  olden  time.     At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
story  throws  some  light  upon  the  significance  of  the 
poem,  and  upon  the  character  in  which  the  Brah- 
manical  author  desired  to  represent  Rdma ;  and  con- 
sequently it  deserves  more  serious  consideration  than 
the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  would   otherwise 
seem  to  imply. 

According  to  the   Rdmdyana,  the  hero  R&ma,  ^^^^ otthe 
8})ent  more  than  thirteen  years  of  his  exile  in  wander-  tSSSSi'th^ 
in^;  amonn^st  the  different  Brahmanical  settlements,  Godf^A^m 

1  •    1  .     1  1  i  1  1  Chitra-kiita  In 

which  appear  to  have  been  scattered  over  the  country  2Ji}^}j[^*^ 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Goddveri ;  his  wander-  JSLt^**™ 
ings  extending  from  the  hill  of  Chitra-kiita  in  Bundel- 
kund,  to  the  modem  town  of  Nasik  on  the  western 
side  of  India,  near  the  sources  of  the  Goddveri  river, 
and  about  seventy-five  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Bombay.     The   appearance   of  these   Brahmanical  S!S!i(S'2t"tie. 
hermitages  in  the  country  far  away  to  the  south  of  S^filiouai^^ 


X      / 
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HISTORY  OP  the  Raj  of  Kosala,  seems  to  call  for  critical  inquiry. 
pabtiv.  Each  hermitage  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  some 
particular  sage,  who  is  famous  in  Brahmanical  tra- 
dition. But  whether  the  sages  named  were  really 
contemporaries  of  Kdma,  or  whether  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  flourished  at  one  and  the  same  period,  is 

Bxtetonce  of  til  oDcn  to  scrious  quostion.     It  is  of  course  impossible 

the  sages  »B  *  ^  ■■•  ,  *  , 

coi^porwiea  ^  fi^  with  any  degree   of  certainty  the  relative 
refuted.  chronology  of  the  several  sages,  who  are  said  to  have 

been  visited  by  Kdma ;  but  still  it  seems  tolerably 
clear  that  some  belonged  to  an  age  far  anterior  to 
that  in  which  the  Bamdy  ana  was  composed,  and  pro- 
bably to  an  age  anterior  to  that  in  which  Kdma  existed 
as  a  real  and  living  personage ;  whilst,  at  least,  one 
sage  is  to  be  found  who  could  only  have  existed  in 
the  age  during  which  the  Kdmdyana  was  produced 
in  its  present  form.     The  main  proofs  of  these  in- 

LonRinteiT»iofferences  are  as  follows.     An  interval  of  many  cen- 
time lietween  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

widthe'S^  turies  seems  to  have  elapsed  between  the  composition  . 
^"**"  of  the  Rig-Veda  and  that  of  the  Rdmayana ;  a  con- 

clusion which  has  long  been  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  language,  and  is  generally  accepted  by  Sanskrit 
hJf?w  wn-  scholars.^     But  three  of  the  sages,  said  to  have  been 
iSti?^^<^.^^  contemporary  with  Rdma,  namely,  ViswAmitra,  Afai, 
and  Agastya,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  hymns 
of  the  Rig- Veda;  whilst  Vdlmfki,  the  sage  dwelling  at 
Chitra-kiita,  is  said  to  have  been  himself  the  composer 
itri1S>h?flwt  of  the  Rdmdyana.    Again,  the  sage  Atri,  whom  R4ma 
thS^iimJSMe.  visited  immediately  after  his  departure  from  Chitra- 
kiita,  appears  in  the  genealogical  list  preserved  in 
the  Mahd  Bhdrata,  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Moon, 
and  consequently  as  the  first  ancestor  of  the  Lunar 


1  Sec  MUUer's  Hist  of  Sanslcrit  Literature,  pasnm. 
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race ;  whilst  his  grandson  Buddha  is  said  to  have  histoey  op 
married  lid,  the  daughter  of  Ikshwdku,  who  was  him-  paet  iv. 
self  the  remote  ancestor  of  the  Solar  race  of  Ayod- 
hy&y  from  whom  Edma  was  removed  by  many  gen- 
erations. These  conclusions  are  not  perhaps  based 
upon  absolute  proof,  because  they  are  drawn  from 
untrustworthy  authorities  :  but  still  the  chronologi-  Attempted  w. 

iT/v»"i-i  1  i»n  111  1       oondliation  of 

cai  diinculties  have  been  fully  apprehended  by  the  2lf dte?ti^' 
Pundits,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile  ^^  ***®  ^^^^ 
all  contradictions  by  representing  the  sages  to  have 
lived  thousands  of  years,  and  to  have  often  re- ap- 
peared upon  earth  in  diflferent  ages  widely  removed 
from  each  other.  Modem  science  refuses  to  accept 
such  explanations ;  and  consequently  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  if  Vdlmfki  composed  the 
Rdmdyana  in  the  form  of  Sanskrit  in  which  it  has 
been  preserved,  he  could  not  have  flourished  in  the 
same  age  as  the  sages  who  are  named  in  the  Rig- 
Veda.     The  most  probable  hypothesis  appears  to  be  sagoa  probably 

*■  **  *■  ^  ^  ,        introduced  as 

that  the  sages  said  to  have  bsen  contemporary  with  ^JgJ^ansof 
Rama  are  merely  introduced  as  types  or  representa-  *^®  ^e*^*»"^- 
tives  of  the  Brdhmans,  who  seem  to  have  established 
their  influence  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Hindu- 
stan and  the  Dekhan  during  the  age  of  Brahmanical 
revival  which  accompanied  and  followed  the  decline 
of  Buddhist  ascendancy. 

The  next  question  that  requires  consideration  is  inquiry  into 

*  ■■•  the  real  cha- 

that  connected  with  the  real  character  of  the  Rdk-  S^i;;^^^^ 
shasas,  who  appear  in  the  Rdmdyana  as  the  especial  *^®^^*^"**" 
enemy  of  the  BrAhmans.  It  has  already  been  seen 
that  the  illustrious  exiles  of  the  royal  house  of 
Kosala  were  always  entertained  with  the  utmost 
respect  by  the  Brdhman  sages  ;  and  that  Rdma  is 
put  forward  as  the  especial  protector  of  the  Brdh- 
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HisTOEr  OP  mans  affainst  the  Rdkshasas.     It  has  also  been  seen 

INDIA. 

pabt  IV.  that  the  Rdkshasas  are  not  to  be  simply  confounded 
Not  to  be  con-  with  the  aboriginal  population  ;  and  that  although 
the  ttkwigines,  their  appearanco  and  attributes  have  been  much 
J?SSl1jrea-  embellished  and  exaggerated  by  the  Brahmanical 
^i^iiSJtkS.  author,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere 
creations  of  the  imagination,  like  the  cannibal 
TheBAkshasa    Asuras  who  wcrc  conquered  by  Bhima.     They  are 

empire  seated  In    ,  -i      3  n  •  •  1  •     -» 

Ceylon,  but      (lescriDea  as  lormmff  an  empire,  more  or  less  civil- 

naving  miutuy  ,  ^  o  x'        7 

the'SSrth^f     i^jed,  having  its  capital  in  Lankd,  in  the  island  of 
the  Dekhan.     o^yjQn  .  ^J^^  having  military  outposts  in  different 

quarters  of  the  Dekhan,  and  extending  their  opera- 
tions as  far  to  the  northward  as  the  right  bank  of 
^t&S^t    the   Ganges.      Moreover,   their   opposition  to    the 
SppoStton  be-    Brahmans  was  of  a  religious  character  :  not  a  radical 

tween  the 

gj^hmmsand  opposition,  like  that  of  Christianity  to  heathenism ; 
but  a  sectarian  opposition,  like  that  of  Protestant- 
ism to  Roman  Catholicism,  in  which  there  is  general- 
ly less  toleration,  and  infinitely  more  virulence,  than 
where  the  difference  of    religious  belief    is    more 

BAvana,  a  wor-  thorouffli  and  completc.     Rdvana,  the  famous  sove- 

Bhipperof  ,  ^  ^  ^ 

Brahma.  rcigii  of  thc  RAkshasas,  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
a  worshipper  of  Brahma;  and  probably  the  Rdkshasas 
may  all  be  regarded  as  worshippers  of  the  same  ortho- 

idcntifi(»tion    dox  dcitv.     But  yet  the  Rdkshasas  are  described  as 

of  the  B4kslLa-  ,  ,  -^  •' 

SSddhbt^^®  being  violently  opposed  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Brdh- 
mans,  and  as  being  utterly  wanting  in  faith  in  sacred 
things  ;  circumstances  which  seem  to  identify  them 
with  the  Buddhists,  who  flourished  more  or  less  in 
India  for  a  period  of  twelve  centuries,  namely,  from 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  until  the  eighth  cen- 
opposit?on  be-  tury  of  thc  Christian  era ;  and  who  established  a 
|L^«por  ^  seat  of  empire  in  Ceylon  which  has  continued  to  the 

Buddhists,  and  *  •' 

ib^rt^n'S!  "^^    present  day.     Moreover,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference 
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to  the  complaint  of  the  gods  addressed  to  Brahma  in  msTORT  op 
reference  to  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  that  Rdvana  paet  iv. 
oppressed  not  only  the  gods  with  whom  the  Brdh- 
mans  seem  to  be  associated,  but  also  the  demons  or 
Asuras,  who  were  identified  with  the  aborigines  of 
the  country.*  Whilst,  therefore,  the  Rdkshasas  and 
Asuras  are  occasionally  confounded,  yet  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  an  opposition  is  indicated,  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  between  the  Buddhists 
and  the  aborigines  of  the  country. 

The  polemical  character  of  Rdma  as  an  opponent  Three  distinct 

■■•,  ,*■■•  oharacten  of 

to  Buddhism,  has  already  been  put  prommently  for-  l^J^Ji^®- 
ward  in  his  controversy  with  Jdvdli ;  and  the  light 
in  which  he  will  appear  hereafter  as  a  mortal  enemy 
of  Rdvana,  confirms  the  view  that  he  was  a  cham- 
pion of  the  Brdhmans  against  the  Buddhists.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  must  for  the  future  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Rdma  appears  in  three  characters  in  the  Rdrad- 
yana,  each  of  which  has  apparently  no  real  connec- 
tion with  either  of  the  others.  These  three  charac- 
ters are  as  follows  : — 

1st,  Rdma  as  a  mortal  hero  of  an  original  and  ist.  B&ma,  as  a 

mortal  hero> 

authentic  tradition,  in  which  the  story  seems  to  turn 
upon  his  being  condemned  to  exile  through  the 
jealousy  of  a  step-mother,  and  upon  his  being  ulti- 
mately restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

2nd,  Rdma  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  sent  2nd,  RiiDa..ag 
down  from  heaven  at  the  instigation  of  Brdhma  and  of  vishnu. 
the  other  gods,  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying 
Rdvana  and  the  Buddhists. 

3rd,  Rdma  as  a  protector  of  the  Brdhmans  of  the  8rd,BAma,a8a 

•w^ii  •  iTfcTii*  •  I'l  •!       champion  of  the 

Dekhan  against  the  Buddhists ;  m  which  capacity  he  JjJ|^5SJ*JS; 

Spiinst  the 
uddhistB. 


^  See  (^te,  page  18. 
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HISTORY  OP  appears  to  have  been  in  reality  a  worshipper  of  the 

pakt  IV.     Linga  as  a  form  of  Siva ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the 

Buddhists  were  driven  out  of  the  Dekhan  by  the 

worshippers  of  the  Linga,  and  compelled  to  take 

refuge  in  Ceylon.' 

contntdiction  The    most  significant  feature  in  the  threefold 

mrolved  be-  o 

S?Stion*of '    character  of  R4ma  is  the  strange  contradiction  im- 
woiXp^rof*  plied  in  his  being  at  once  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu 
and  a  worshipper  of  Siva.     In  olden  time  the  fiercest 
antsigonism  prevailed  between  the  Vaishnavas,  or  wor- 
shippers of  Vishnu,  and  the  Saivas,  or  worshippers  of 
Siva,  or  Mahadeva.    Rdma's  character  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  Vislmu  has  already  been  suflSciently  indi- 
cated ;  but  his  character  as  a  worshipper  of  Siva  will 
be  more  fully  delineated  hereafter,  when  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  set  up  the  triumphant  Linga  in  the  island 
ofRamiswaram,  which  stands  about  halfway  across 
the   channel  that  separates  the  continent  of  India 
S?th2RSS?**  froDi  the  island  of  Ceylon.     From  the  opposition 
JpSnSto the  existing  between  these  three  representations  of  one 

three  characters  y       ^  .t.,,.  ,         .«  i-, 

ofE4ma.  auQ  the  samo  individual,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
there  are  three  distinct  elements  in  the  Rdmdyana, 
originating  in  three  distinct  periods,  namely : — 

i8t.  Ancient  1st,  Tho  auciont  tradition  of  Rdma's  exile,  in- 

traditionof  ,'  ••/•«/ 

Rfiina'8  exile,    cluding  the  loss  and  recovery  of  his  wife  Slta. 
S»d.Mythof  2nd,  The  Vaishnava  version,  claiming  Rdma  as 

Il&ma*8  uicar-  ^  70 

vfahnu?        the  divine  champion  of  all  India  against  the  Eik- 

shasas. 
oaiiJht^MiOT         ^^^y  ^^^  Saiva  version,  claiming  Rdma  as  the 
by\h®e  wlrehfp-  cspccial  hcro  of  the  Linga  worshippers,  who  appear 
£to5^    *      to  have  invaded  the  Dekhan  at  a  remote  period,  and 

to  have  finally  driven  the  Buddhists  into  the  island 

of  Ceylon. 

8  See  Colonel  Sykes'  learned  report  on  the  landed  tenures  in  the  Dekhan. 
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These  points  will  form  a  subject  of  farther  dis-  histokt  of 

INDIA. 

cussion  hereafter.     For  the  present  it  will  be  suffi-     pabt  iv. 
cient  to  revert  to  the  original  narrative  of  the  exile 
of  B/dma,  as  it  appears  in  the  RAmayana.     This  nar-  Jf5J*^f ^t^e 
rative  comprises  ten  leading  incidents,  which  may  be  SSSfi'ttdie. 
indicated  as  follows : — 

1st,  Departure  of  Bdma,  Sftd,  and  Lakshmana 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  VAlmfki's  hermitage  at 
Chitra-kiita. 

2nd,  Journey  towards  the  south,  and  visit  to  the 
sage  Atri,  and  his  wife  Anasiiyd. 

3rd,  Rdma  engages  to  defend  Atri  and  the  other 

sages  from  the  depredations  of  the  E/4kshasas  in  the 
forest  of  Ddndaka. 

4th,  Visit  to  the  hermitage  of  Sarabhanga,  who 
bums  himself  alive  on  a  funeral  pile. 

dth,  Kdma  engages  to  defend  the  ascetics  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sarabhanga's  hermitage  against 
the  Rdkshasas. 

6th,  Visit  to  the  hermitage  of  Sutlkshna  at 
Ramtek,  near  Nagpore. 

7th,  Dialogue  between  Rdma  and  SM  as  to  the 
propriety  of  waging  war  against  the  Rdkshasas. 

8th,  Ten  years'  wanderings  amongst  the  sages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sutlkshna's  hermitage  at 
Ramtek. 

9th,  Visit  to  the  sage  Agastya,  near  the  Vindhya 
mountains. 

10th,  Residence  of  Rdma,  Sftd,  and  Lakshmana 
at  Panchavatl,  the  modem  Nasik,  on  the  river 
Goddveri. 

The  story  of  these  events  may  now  be  related  as  The  narrative 
follows : — 


/      / 
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HISTORY  OP  When  Bharata  had  returned  to  Ayodhyd,  Rdma  saw  that  the 
Part  iV.  devotees  and  sages  who  dwelt  round  about  Chitra-ktita  were 
ist  De  rture  ^^^^^J  troubled ;  and  an  aged  sage  came  forward  and  said  to 
MidiAkshMia ^°^  • — "  ^  excellent  one,  the  fear  of  these  devotees  arises 
Wh^  of^**'  ^^^  *^®  R4kshasas,  for  the  Rdkshasas  feed  on  men  and  as- 
milage  »t  ^^  sumo  various  forms :  O  Rama,  the  wicked  chieftain  Khara^ 
Chitm-wtik  |.jjg  younger  brother  of  that  mighty  Raja  Rdvana  who  dwells 
Chitrpkiita      ^t  Lankd.  occasions  us  much  alarm :     Khara  is  a  terrible 

oomplatn  to  ^ 


SaiSwutions  of  R^ksl^asa,  daring,  fearless,  and  cruel,  a  cannibal  who  regards 
the  BAkahasaa.  neither  age  nor  sex :  O  beloved  one,  these  vile  and  deformed 
Rdkshasas  inspire  terror  by  their  dreadful  forms,  and  annoy  the 
devotees  with  unclean  things,  and  continually  molest  them : 
They  gambol  in  the  woods  and  hermitages,  and  throw  about 
the  sacrificial  implements,  and  spoil  the  sacrificial  articles, 
and  pollute  the  ofierings  with  blood  on  every  side :  At  times 
of  sacrifice  these  wretches,  who  are  void  of  aU  faith,  rush 
hastily  forward  making  a  loud  cry  in  the  ears  of  the  believ- 
ing and  pious  devotees :  They  take  away  the  pots,  the  flowers, 
the  sacrificial  wood,  and  the   sacred  kusa  grass  of  those 
i>©ciare  thdr     who  walk  in  the  ways  prescribed  in  the  Vedas  :    The  sages 
removing  to      and  dcvotces,  haunted  by  these  wicked  ones,  are  anxious  to 

anotherlooality.  ••  xi  "i_  -j.  j  u  i?  •  ir      '^-i. 

leave  these  hermitages,  and  would  fain  consult  with  you  re- 
specting their  departure  to  another  place  :  A  little  way  from 
hence,  there  is  a  beautiful  forest  abounding  in  fruits  and 
roots,  where  I,  with  my  companions,  will  take  up  our  abode  : 
But,  0  Rama,  when  we  have  departed,  Khara  will  fall  upon 
you  who  are  unprepared ;  if  therefore  it  meets  with  your  ap- 
probation, do  you  go  with  us.''  Having  thus  spoken,  the 
venerable  sage  took  his  leave,  and  presently  all  the  devotees 
humbly  took  their  leave  in  like  manner  and  departed  out  of 
Solitude  of  the    Chitra-kiita.  And  when  the  hermitage  was  forsaken  by  all  the 

hermitage  after  ^  ^  ^  °  •' 

thedeparture  of  dovotecs,  it  Seemed  to  be  inhabited  only  by  deer  and  serpents; 
and  after  awhile  it  became  overspread  with  gloom ;  and  the 
heart  of  Rdma  was  saddened,  and  he  said : — "  I,  too,  will 
depart  to  another  place/'  * 

^  In  the  Adhyktma  E&m&yana  the  departure  of  R&ma  is  ascribedi  not  to  the 
B&kshasas,  but  to  the  constant  visits  of  the  people  of  Ayodhy&  in  large  numbers, 
which  greatly  disturbed  the  divine  hero. 
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So  R4ma  departed  out  of  Chitra-ktita,  together  with  Sit&  history  op 
and  Lakshmana ;  and  they  journeyed  towards  the  south  un-     p^^x  iv. 


til  they  came  to  the  hermitage  of  the  sage  Atri.     And  Atri  — 

received  them  with  ffreat  loy,  and  commanded  that  he  should  jounieys  south- 

&  J   J'  ^  ward  to  the 

be  hospitably  entertained ;  and  he  called  tp  his  aged  wife,  JS?"***^  ^' 
the  virtuous  and  devout  Anasilyd,  who  had  also  chosen  the  Atn  introduoes 
life  of  a  devotee,  and  he  said  to  her : — "  Receive  Sit&,  and  devout  wife 
conciliate  her  by  giving  her  everything  that  she  desires/' 
Atri  then  said  to  B&ma  : — "  0  sinless  one,  this  my  wife  is  a 
Br&hmanl  renowned  for  her  vows,  devoted  to  severe  morti- 
fication, and  ever  performing  pious  deeds :  Do  you  regard  her 
as  your  mother :    By  the  power  of  her  austerities,  fruits  and  MiMcies 

.  wrouirht  by 

roots  were  produced   during  a  ten   years'    drought,   and  AmttSyA 

throujrh  tho 

the  holy  Gangd  was  brought  near  to  our  dwelling ;  and  by  ^^^^^^ 

her  interference  ten  nights  passed  without  a  rising  of  the 

sun  :     O  sinless  one,  regard  the  gentle  and  aged  Anastiyd 

as  your  own  mother,  and  let  Sit4  come  into  her  presence/' 

Then  Rama  said  to  Sitd  : — "  Do  you  hear  the  words  of  the 

saffe  ?    Go  now  into  the  presence  of  Anasiiy&/'     And  Sitd  interview  bc- 

"  ...  tweeu  AnautLsh 

approached  the  aged  and  pious  wife  of  Atri  and  eagerly  »nd  8it&. 
bowed  to  her  feet,  and  with  hands  most  respectfully  joined, 
inquired  with  joyful  mind  respecting  her  health.     The  vener-  AnawsyA  praises 
able  matron  said  to  Sit& : — "  Through  your  good  fortune,  0  J®^?Jj?3 '^  ^^^ 
honourable  Sitd,  you  have  abandoned  your  kinsfolk,  and  fol-  dUates  on  the 

'  •'  ....  .  ^^^y  o'  wives. 

lowed  your  husband  Rama  in  his  exile  in  the  wilderness : 
That  woman  who  loves  her  husband,  whether  he  be  in  the 
city  or  in  the  forest,  in  prosperity  or  in  adversity,  will  ob- 
tain a  great  reward  hereafter :  O  Sit&,  a  husband  is  es- 
teemed by  a  virtuous  woman  as  her  supreme  deity ;  even 
though  he  be  stripped  of  wealth,  or  possess  an  evil  dis- 
position, or  go  after  other  women :  O  Sitd,  there  is  no 
friend  greater  than  a  husband ;  an  incessant  attention  to  a 
husband  is  everywhere  comely:  She  who  is  unchaste, 
ignorant  of  right  and  wrong,  and  domineering  over  her 
husband,  obtains  only  dishonour :  She  who  is  under  the 
dominion  of  evil  habits,  and  distinguished  only  by  her  use- 
lessness,  is  ruined  both  here  and  hereafter." 

Thus  addressed  by  the  divine  Anasily&,  Sit&  replied  as  Siu  repiipn. 

prabing  Rama. 


/      f 
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HISTOBY  OF  follows : — '^  What  you  have  said  to  me  I  liave  known  al- 
IND^      ready :     Though  a  husband  be  poor  and  wicked,  he  should 

ever  be  to  his  wife  an  object  of  the  highest  regard  :     But 

how  much  more  ought  she  to  reverence  him  when  he  is  ap- 
plauded for  his  virtues,  compassionate  and  self-subdued^ 

Rima'sTirtuoas  steady  in  his  affection  and  loving  as  a  parent :  The  virtuous 

theMah&n^a's  Rdma  couducts  himself  towards  the  other  women  of  the  de- 

womoDt 

ceased  Mah&raja,  as  he  does  towards  his  own  mother Kausaly& : 
That  hero,  who  bears  the  most  affectionate  regard  to  the 
memory  of  the  Mah&raja,  has  ever  regarded  as  a  mother  the 
woman  who  was  only  once  viewed  by  his  father  :  The  words 
of  my  mother-in-law,  when  I  was  coming  to  the  desolate 
forest,  are  firmly  fixed  in  my  heart ;  and  so,  too,  are  the  ad- 
monitions given  to  me  by  my  mother  when  I  gave  my  hand 
to  my  lord  in  the  presence  of  the  fire :  The  precept  incul- 
cated in  me  that  '  a  woman  has  no  greater  religious  duty 
than  that  of  honouring  her  husband,^  has  never,  O  pious 
Anasdyd,  been  forgotten  by  me :  She  who  is  assiduously  at- 
tentive to  her  husband  is  as  sure  of  heaven  as  if  she  were 
already  there ;  such  a  one  is  the  chief  among  women,  a  god- 
dess in  heaven ;  she  resembles  the  goddess  Bohini,  who  is 
never  seen  for  a  moment  without  her  husband  Chandra/' 
At  these  words  of  Sitfi,  Anasilyd  was  greatly  pleased,  and 
kissing  the  head  of  Sita,  she  replied  exultingly : — ^^  Through 
my  many  religious  austerities  I  have  acquired  great  powers: 
Depending  upon  these,  O  Sit&,  I  desire  to  confer  a  blessing 
AnastSyA  gives  ^P^^  7^^  •  ^  belovcd  wife  of  Bdma,  anoint  yourself  with 
mentwhich'wiii  *^^®  divine  ointment,  and  constantly  adorn  yourself  with  this 
5SSS?£S  ®^®'  apparel  and  these  ornaments,  and  the  bloom  of  youth  shall 
"^jJ^jH^^  remain  with  you  for  this  day,  and  for  ever :  O  Sitd,  beauti- 
orSwnente.'  ^^^  ^7  ^^^  oiutmeut  which  is  given  to  you  by  me,  you  shall 
ever  be  as  charming  as  the  goddess  Lakshmi,  and  shall  ever 
enrapture  your  husband  with  your  beauty/'  *  Then  Sita 
accepted  the  ointment  and  the  jewels  and  the  bracelets  and 
the  apparel,  which  were  thus  given  to  her  as  tokens  of 

*  The  ointment  given  by  Anastiy&  to  Sit&,  which  "was  to  render  her  ever  bean- 
tifiily  is  supposed  by  some  Pnndits  to  mean  piety,  or  faith  in  E&ma,  which  renders 
all  women  beaatifal. 
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friendship ;  and  raising  her  joined  hands  to  her  forehead,  history  op 

INDIA. 
Paet  IV. 


she  did  honour  to  the  pious  devotee.     After  this,  at  the  re-       ^^^^ 


quest  of  Anasiija,  Sita  related  to  her  the  whole  story  of  her 
birth  and  marriage ;  and  Anasdyd,  having  heard  the  pleasing 
narrative,  embraced  and  kissed  Sitd,  and  said  : — ^'  You  have  An»gtiy&  de- 
related  the  story  to  me  in  the  most  delightful,  language  :*  proach  of  night 
Ine  sun   is  set,  U  bright  one:    the    pleasant  nigrht,  be- «««««» »nd 

^'  °  '  ^  o'  requests  Sit& 

spangled  with  planets  and  stars,  has  already  commenced ;  *°  ,S*?J"  herself 

the  birds,  who  were  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  day  in  ornaments, 

search  of  food,  are* now  softly  murmuring  in  their  nests; 

t!i3  sages,  who  have  been  to  bathe,  are  now  returning  in 

wetted   garments ;    the  sacrifices  of  the  sages  have  been 

offered  according  to  the  ordinance,  and  the  blue  smoke  is 

rising  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the  neck  of  the  pigeon ;  the 

trees  clothed  with  leaves  are  darkening  on  every  side,  and 

distant  objects  cease  to  appear ;  the  wild  beasts  of  the  night 

are  prowling  on  all  sides,  and  the  deer  of  the  forests  are 

sleeping  on  the  altars  and  sacred  places ;  the  night  adorned 

with  stars  has  commenced;  the  moon  clothed  with  brightness 

has  risen  in  the  sky ;  I  therefore  now  give  you  permission 

to  depart,  but  first  gratify  me  by  adorning  yourself  with  the 

divine  ornaments,  and  then  go  and  attend  upon  Edma.^' 

Sitd,  resembling  a  daughter  of  the  gods,  then  put  on  the  R&ma*8  delight 
ornaments,  and  bowing  her  head  to  the  feet  of  the  aged  beauty, 
matron,  she  went  towards  Rdma;  and  Eama  was  highly 
pleased  at  the  honour  done  to  her  by  the  pious  devotee,  and 
rejoiced  as  he  beheld  the  celestial  beauty  of  his  wife  Sitd. 

When  the  night  had  passed  away,  Edma  and  Lakshmana  srd,  R&ma  en- 
bathed  according  to  the  ordinance,  and  then  inquired  of  the  Strfand  the*^ 
devotees  respecting  the  forest.     The  sages  replied  : — '^  0  from  the 
Kama,  the  paths  of  this  forest  are  overrun  by  man-devour-  of  the 

_.,     _-*^  _  -  ,,i'..         "iiTiT        1       KAkshasaa  in 

ing  Rakshasas,  and  savage  beasts  thirsting  tor  blood,  who  the  forest  of 

molest  the  devotees  whenever  they  wander  abroad  :  0  Prince, 

depart  in  peace  and  put  a  stop  to  their  depredations ;  and 

when  you  have  returned  after  accomplishing  your  design,  we 

shall  behold  you  from  this  hermitage.'^    Then  the  magnanim-  BAmh,  sit*,  and 

Lakshmana 

~~~~"  enter  the  forest 

8  Tlie  ordinary  convcraation  of  HlndCi  women  may  be  inferred  from  the  de-  of  D&ndaka. 

light  with  which  Anasdya  heard  the  story  of  Sit&'s  marriago. 
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The  sages  Joy- 
fully entertain 
R4ma,  and  de- 
dare  that  he  is 
their  Raja. 


Description  of 
the  forest  of 
Dtodaka. 


ous  and  valiant  Rdma^  together  with  Sit&  and  Lakhsmana^ 
entered  the  great  forest  of  Ddndaka ;  and  after  a  while  B&ma 
saw  a  cluster]  of  hermitages,  strewed  with  kusa  grass,  and 
illaminated  with  the  habits  of  devotees,  and  the  tokens  of 
Brahmanical  devotion,  as  the  air  is  illuminated  by  the  daz- 
zling light  of  the  sun.     The  courts  before  the  several  huts 
were  laid  out  with  all  neatness,  and  were  kept  perpetually 
clean,  and  frequented  by  various  kinds  of  deer,  and  by 
numerous  flocks  of  birds ;  and  they  were  constantly  enlivened 
by  the  gambols  of  the  Apsaras,  and  adorned  with  large 
sacrificial  fires,  ladles,   pots,   antelope  skins,  kusa  grass^ 
sacrificial  wood,  fruits  and  roots.     The  hermitages  were  sur- 
rounded with  large  forest  trees,  which  yielded  pure  and  deli- 
cious fruits  j  they  were  rendered  sacred  by  oblations  and 
sacrifices,  and  cheered  with  the  sound  of  the  Vedas ;  they 
were  strewed  with  wild  flowers,   and  supplied  with  pools 
abounding  with  water-lUies ;  they  were  inhabited  by  ancient 
sages  who  lived  on  fruits  and  roots,  who  were  men  of  sub- 
dued passions,  who  wore  the  habits  of  devotees,  and  who 
were  as  bright  as   the  sun  or  as  the  sacred  flame.     Thus 
adorned  the  hermitages  resembled  the  habitation  of  Brahma. 
The  illustrious  Rdma,  seeing  this  cluster  of  hermitages,  un- 
strung  his  mighty  bow,  and  went  towards  them,  attended 
by  Sit&  and  Lakshmana.     The  devout  sages  received  those 
renowned  ones  with  every  mark  of  gladness ;  and  they  be- 
held with  astonishment  the  striking  symmetry,  the  beauty  of 
face,  the  delicacy  of  form,  and  the  amiable  countenance  of 
Rdma ;  and  all  were  filled  with  wonder  as  they  gazed  upon 
the  three,  as  though  their  eyes  could  never  be  satisfied. 
Those  truly  fortunate  sages  then  led  their  guests  into  a  hnt 
of  leaves,  and  brought  water  for  them  all,  and  ofiered  them 
roots,  flowers,  and  fruits;  and  they  said  to  Bdma-: — '*^You 
are  the  protector  of  the  devotees,  the  renowned  refuge,  the 
object  of  our  honour  and  regard,  our  Raja  and  our  Governor : 
O  sovereign  of  men,  whether  you  are  in  the  forest  or  in  the 
city,  you  are  still  our  Raja." 

Having  been  thus  entertained  by  the  sages,  Rdma  rose 
at  sunrise  on  the  following  morning,  and  departed  into  the 
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forest  of  Ddndaka  with  Lakshmana  and  Sitd.     And  that  history  op 
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forest  was  full  of  different  kinds  of  deer^  and  was  frequented      ^^^^^ 


by  large  bears^  and  abounded  with  thickets  of  broken  trees^ 
and  with  climbing  plants  and  bushes^  and  with  lakes  in- 
habited by  ducks  and  water-fowls,  and  it  was  rendered 
vocal  by  the  sweet  warblings  of  various  kinds  of  birds.  In  Horrible  ap- 
that  deep  wood  full  of  wild  beasts,  there  appeared  a  can-  virAdh«jthe  ., 
nibal  as  tall^as  a  mountain-top,  with  a  deep  voice,  hollow  m^^inwa. 
eyes,  a  widely  extended  and  monstrous  mouth,  and  a 
ton  belly.  That  cannibal  was  named  Yirddha,  and  he  was 
hideous  to  the  sight,  and  the  terror  of  all  beings  ;  and  he 
was  seated  on  a  4}iger^s  skin,  and  was  smeared  with  raw  fat 
and  blood,  and  continually  cried  out  with  a  dreadful  cry; 
and  his  mouth  was  widely  gaping  like  that  of  Yama ;  and 
before  him,  spitted  on  a  large  iron  spit,  were  three  lions, 
four  tigers,  two  wolves,  ten  deer,  and  a  large  elephants  head 
with  the  tusks  smeared  with  fat.  This  Yiradha,  seeing  vir&dha  Bdaee 
Rama  and  Lakshmana  and  Slt&,  ran  towards  them  as  fierce 
as  death,  and  he  sent  forth  a  roar  which  caused  the  earth  to 
move,  and  he  seized  Sitd  in  his  arms,  saying  : — ^'  0  little 
dwarfs,  why  do  you  come  with  your  wife  into  the  forest  of 
Dandaka,  clad  in  the  habits  of  devotees,  and  armed  with 
arrows,   bow,  and  scimitar  P     Why   do  you  two   devotees  Taunt»  the  two 

.  .  ,  «-      Trri  ^  n.  brothers  with 

remam  with   one  woman?'     Why  are  you,    O  profligate  having  only  one 

wretches,  corrupting  the  devout  sages  ?     Know  you  not  that 

Vir&dha,  the   B&kshasa,   constantly   traverses   this  forest, 

clothed  in  armour,  and  feeding  on  the  flesh  of   sages  ?  '^ 

Saying  these  words,  Viradha  leaped  up  into  the  air  with 

Sfta  in  his  arms,  exclaiming : — "  I  have  obtained  a  woman 

who  will  be  a  delicious  meal :  Tell  me  instantly  who  you 

are,  and  whither  are  you   going  ? ''      The  magnanimous 

Rama  replied : — '''Know  you  that  we  are  two  brothers,  bom 

of  Kshatriyas  and  abiding  in  the  forest :  But  who  are  you 

traversing  Dandaka  in  this  dreadful  form,  and  perpetrating 

every  abomination  f  ^^     Virddha  said : — "  I  am  the  son  of 

Kala,  and  all  the  Rdkshasas  call  me  Vir&dha :  By  religious 

'  It  is  not  impossible  tbat  this  charge  brought  by  Vir&dha  referred  to  the  poly- 
andry which  undoubtedly  existed  in  India  at  an  early  period. 
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terities. 
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LMQentAtioiii 
of  B4iDaat 
Meiiig  his  wife 
in  the  grasp  of 
Yir&dha. 


Wrath  of 
Laktthmana. 


Lakahmans 
threatens 
Yir&dha.  . 


Description  of 
the  battle  be- 
tween R&ma 
and  Lakshmana 
and  the  R&k- 
fthasa  Vir&dha. 


austerities  I  Have  obtained  the  promise  from  Bralima  that 
I  shall  be  invubierable  to  all  weapons :  Give  up  your  joint 
wife  to  me  and  expect  her  no  more,  but  fly  with  haste 
wherever  you  choose  !     This  beautiful  woman  shall  be  my 
wife,  and  I  will  drink  the  blood  of  you  iU-favoured  wretches 
unless  you  fly  at  once/'     Hearing  the  impious  words  of  the 
cruel  Vir4dha,  the  terrified  Sitd  trembled  like  the  leaves  of  a 
plantain-tree  shaken  by  the  wind ;  and  Rdma,  seeing  ,his 
beautiful  wife  in  the  grasp  of  Virddha,  exclaimed  to  Laksh- 
mana : — '^  See,  O  excellent  one,  the  fearless  daughter  of 
Raja  Janaka,  my  virtuous  spouse,  who  has  been  brought  up 
with  the  greatest  delicacy,  enclosed  in  the  arms  of  this  B4k- 
shasa !     O  Lakshmana,  see  what  evil  Kaikeyi  has  brought 
upon  us  I     There  is  no  affliction  greater  to  me  than  that 
Sitd  should  be  subjected  to  the  touch  of  another  man  :  O 
Lakshmana,  neither  the  death  of  my  father,  nor  the  loss  of 
the    Raj,  afiects  me  like  this.''      While  R&ma  was  thus 
lamenting,  Lakshmana  was  distracted  with  rage,  and  snuff- 
ing the  air  like  the  serpent  Rudra ;  and  he  replied  to  his 
elder  brother : — "  O  Rdma,  why  do  you,  who  are  the  lord 
of  all,  and  the  equal  of  Indra,  suffer  Sitd  to  be  taken  away, 
and    grieve  yourself  thus  as  though  you  were  unable  to 
rescue  her  ?     Why  are  you  thus  afflicted  while  I  am  at  your 
command  ?     The  earth  shall  drink  the  blood  of  this  Rdk- 
shasa,  who  shall  be  slain  by  my  arrow :   The  rage  I  felt 
towards  Bharata  for  desiring  the  Raj,  I  will  pour  forth  on 
Virddha,  as  the  tliunderbolt  suddenly  strikes  the  mountain/' 
Lakshmana,    his  eye  inflamed  with  anger,   then  said  to 
Viradha: — "You  base  and  diminutive  wretch  I      By  your 
evil  act  you  are  certainly  seeking  your  own  death  I     You 
shall  not  obtain  Sit&,  nor  shall  you  depart  alive  from  me/' 
So    saying,  Lakshmana  discharged  seven  arrows,  golden- 
shaffced  and  peacock-feathered,  and  as  bright  as  fire ;  and 
they  pierced  the  body  of  Virddha,  and  he  fell  upon  the 
ground  bathed  in  blood.     Then   the  Rdkshasa  uttered  a 
dreadful  yell,  and  drew  forth  a  bright  and   green  dart, 
and  hurled  it  in  anger  at  Lakshmana ;  but  Rdma,  expert  in 
arms,  drew    out  two  darts  with  heads  resembling  sharp 
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knives,   and    cut  in   twain  the   dart   of   Virddha.      Then  history  of 
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Virddha  seized  a  spear  as  terrible  as  the  flag-staff  of  Indra^       india. 


and  brandished  it  in  the  air,  like  Yama  breathing  universal  

ruin.  Then  the  two  brothers  rained  a  shower  of  bright 
arrows  upon  the  Bakshasa,  but  they  fell  harmless  from  his 
body,  and  he  stood  before  them  laughing.  Next  Viradha 
hurled  his  spear,  but  Bdma  cut  it  by  two  darts,  and  it  fell  to 
the  ground  like  a  rock  torn  by  a  thunderbolt  from  Mount 
Meru.  Then  the  two  brothers  drew  their  scimitars,  which 
resembled  two  black  serpents,  and  they  ran  upon  Virddha' 
and  struck  him  with  all  their  might.  Upon  this  the  terrible 
Bdkshasa  seized  the  intrepid  heroes  forcibly  with  his  two 
arms,  and  threw  them  over  his  shoulders  as  though  they  had 
been  children ;  and  uttering  a  horrid  yell  he  rushed  into  the 
depths  of  the  jungles.  Then  the  beautiful  Sitd  set  up  a  The  two 
loud  cry,  and  Lakshmana  broke  the  left  arm  of  the  Edk-  to  slaughter 
shasa,  and  Rdma  broke  the  riffht  arm:  and  Yirddha  fell  to  cause  of  the 

11  1  !•  •  t    It     '     e*    .       blessing  he  had 

the  firround  :  and  the  two  brothers  beat  mm  with  their  fists,  received  from 

°  Brahma. 

and  their  arms,  and  their  feet,  and  lifted  him  up  and  dashed 

him  against  the  ground,  but  he  could  not  give  up  the  ghost 

because  of   the  blessing  he   had   received  from   Brahma. 

Then  Rama,  seeing  that  the  mountain-like  monster  would 

not   die,  said   to  Lakshmana : — ''  This   Edkshasa,   reaping 

the  fruit  of  his  religious  austerities,  cannot  be  conquered 

with  weapons    in    battle;    therefore    we    will  bury    him 

alive :    O  Lakshmana,  dig  a  large  grave  for  this  terrible 

Rdkshasa !  '*     Lakshmana  replied : — ^^  Let    us    bum   this 

Bdkshasa  !  ^'     But  Bdma  said : — "  The   proper  death  of  a 

Rdkshasa  is  to  bury  him  alive,  and  not  to  bum  him.^'     So 

Lakshmana  took  a  spade  and  dug  a  large  pit  by  the  side  of  5^^^ 

the  huge  Virddha ;  and  Rdma  who  had  kept  his  foot  upon 

the  neck  of  the  Rdkshasa  now  removed  it ;  and  the  two 

brothers  took  up  the  loud-roaring  Virddha,  and  threw  him 

with  mighty  force  into  the  pit,  whilst  the  forest  resounded 

with  his  fearful  yells.     Thus  Viradha  was  put  to  death  by  Vfar6dhaa»- 

beinff  buried  alive,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  dead  there  arose  fui  form  and 

.  ,  rises  out  of  the 

from  the  ffrave  a  very  beautiful  person,  who  beffan  to  ascend  grave  and  as- 

.  T-r»^«i''j  ceiid*  to  heaven. 

to  heaven ;  and  on  his  way  he  prayed  to  Rdma  with  joined 
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Legend  of  his 
being  originally 
a  Gandharva, 
but  cursed  by 
Kuvera,  on 
account  of  his 
love  for  Ramb- 
h&,  to  be  a 
B^hasa  until 
delivered  by 
B&ma. 


hands^  as  follows : — '^  I  wish  you  all  success,  O  S4taa,  the 
son  of  Kausalyd,  the  protector  of  Sitd,  and  the  fulfiller  of  the 
wishes  of  all  your  worshippers :  I  knew  you  from  the  first, 
and  spoke  to  you  harshly  in  order  that  I  might  excite  your 
anger  and  die  by  your  hands:  I  am  a  Gandharva ;  my  name 
is  Kosharee,  and  I  used  to  sing  in  the  court  of  Kuvera  : 
One  day  Kuvera,  perceiving  that  I  was  inspired  with  a  pas- 
sion for  the  beautiful  Apsara,  named  Bambha,  cursed  me 
for  my  misconduct,  sayiog  : — '^  Go  and  assume  the  shape  of 
a  Bdkshasa,  and  live  in  the  forest  of  Ddndaka ;  and  remain 
so  until  you  are  killed  by  Rama,  when  you  will  resume  your 
previous    form :  ®  This  day  I  have  been  relieved  by  you : 


*  In  the  Adhy&tma  R&m&yana,  the  E&kshasa  Yir&dha  is  represented  as  a 
female ;  and  the  following  significant  account  is  given  of  her  life  and  resurrec- 
tion : — When  the  soul  of  Virkdhk  quitted  her  body,  a  beautifiil  figure,  re- 
sembling a  celestial  nymph,  rose  from  the  corpse  adorned  with  jewels  and  rich, 
garments.  She  prostrated  herself  at  fi&ma's  feet,  and  walking  three  times 
round  him  she  thus  addressed  him  : — "  Condescend,  0  Lord !  to  listen  to  an  ac- 
count of  my  former  state  :  I  was  originally  a  dancer  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods  : 
no  one  ever  equalled  me  in  beauty :  I  was  once  engaged  in  admiration  of 
myself  when  the  sage  Durv&sa  accidentally  came  that  way.  I,  being  so  much 
taken  up  with  my  own  charms,  omitted  to  pay  my  respects  to  him.  At  which 
negligence  his  anger  being  roused  against  me,  he  uttered  a  curse  on  me,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  I  became  a  demon.  I  was  oyerwhelmed  with  distress,  confessed 
my  folly,  and  prayed  him  to  have  compassion  upon  me ;  on  which  Durr&sa,  taking 
pity  on  my  misery,  said  :— *  In  the  Tret&-Yuga,  the  Almighty  and  Eternal  God, 
the  Supreme  Soul,  Vishnu,  will  assume  an  incarnation  of  the  flesh  in  the  house  of 
Mah&raja  Dasaratha  at  Ayodhyfii,  and  will  take  the  name  of  R&ma :  He  will  oome 
to  this  forest,  where  you  will  be  slain  by  his  hand,  then  wiU  you  quit  this  shape  and 
assume  your  own  proper  form.  From  that  period  I  have  been  steadfast  in  the 
recollection  of  thy  name,  and  in  the  worship  of  thee :  This  day  I  have  been  pre- 
eminently great,  for  I  have  seen  thee ;  the  dust  from  thy  feet  has  fallen  on  my 
head :  Thou  art  the  only  pure  light ;  thou  art  one,  there  is  nothing  like  unto  thee: 
I  praise,  I  adore  thy  name.  Thou  art  styled  the  protector  of  the  poor,  take  pity 
on  me ;  consider  the  misery  of  thy  slave.  Grant  that  I  may  not  forget  thy  name, 
and  that  I  may  sing  thy  praises." 

H&ma  said : — "I  will  bestow  on  thee,  0  dancer !  this  blessing ;  the  forgetful^ 
ness  of  my  name  shall  not  take  possession  of  your  mind  :  From  beholding  me  this 
day  great  benefit  will  accrue  to  thee ;  faith  in  me  wiU  be  engendered  in  yoar  heart, 
and  from  that  faith  pure  worship  will  be  produced :  It  is  difiScnlt  to  acquire  this 
faith  ;  the  Vedas  and  S&stras  declare  that  I  do  not  bestow  it  on  every  one  :  This 
honour  have  I  conferred  on  thee,  that  you  may  enjoy  faith,  wisdom,  and  medita- 
tion, and  at  the  lost  day  I  will  remember  thee  :  Depart  to  your  own  abode,  and 
when  you  shall  quit  this  corporeal  frame  you  will  be  absorbed  into  me." 

In  obedience  to  B&ma's  orders,  VirMh^.  departed  singing  his  praises,  and  from 
that  time  was  a  faithful  worshipper  of  R&ma. 
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Accept  my  prayers  and  thanks,  and  permit  me  to  return  to  history  of 
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my  master  Kuvera.^^     So  saying,  Virddha  vanished  away       ^^^^ 


from  the  presence  of  R&ma.  

Haviner  thus  killed  the  terrible  Vir&dha,  the  heroic  Bdma  4th.  visit  of 

_  _°    .   ,  _  _  __  -.  -Tu^xTi      R4ma,  SltA,  and 

embraced  Sita  and  comforted  her,  and  he  said  to  ijaksh-  Lakshmana  to 

the  hermitage  of 

mana : — "  This  forest  is  full  of  dangers,  and  we  are  not  Sarabhanga. 
acquainted  with  it ;  we  will  therefore  proceed  to  the  her- 
mitage of  Sarabhanga/^  Then  R&ma  and  his  spouse  and 
his  brother  proceeded  to  the  hermitage,  and  as  they  ap- 
proached the  magnanimous  god-like  devotee  Sarabhanga, 
they  beheld  a  wonderful  appearance  in  the  heavens.     The  vwtofindrato 

.  ,  '■  '^  .  the  sage  8arah> 

mighty  Indra^  the  Raja  of  the  celestials,  mounted  on  a  car  hanga. 
as  splendid  as  the  sun  or  as  a  glowing  fire,  passed  through 
the  air  followed  by  all  the  gods ;  and  Indra  was  adorned  P*22!'^**^°  ^ 
with  splendid  ornaments,  and  arrayed  in  shining  garments, 
and  received  the  adoration  of  multitudes  of  the  celestials, 
who  were  arrayed  with  equal  splendour.  And  near  unto  the 
car  of  Indra  was  another  chariot  drawn  by  horses,  re- 
sembling a  thick  cloud  illuminated  by  the  sun.  And  over 
the  head  of  Indra  was  a  splendid  umbrella,  adorned  with  a 
garland,  and  two  beautifiil  Apsaras  held  each  a  golden 
chdmara  in  her  hand,  and  fanned  the  sovereign  of  the  gods. 
Then  Indra  entered  the  hermitage  of  the  sage,  and  con- 
versed with  Sarabhanga ;  and  Sdma  addressed  his  brother 
as   follows : — "  See,    0    Lakshmana,    that   wonderful    and  »*«»»  admirea 

the  chariot, 

glorious  chariot,  resembling  the  descending  sun  !  Surely  ^*V?^*J? 
these  horses  are  the  steeds  of  Indra !  Behold  also  those  !"<*»• 
celestial  youths  of  ample  chests,  and  arms  like  maces,  who 
stand  in  hundreds  on  every  side,  with  rings  in  their  ears,  and 
scimitars  in  their  hands ;  and  whose  apparel  is  of  the  colour 
of  topaz  !  They  are  terrible  as  tigers,  and  the  necklaces  on 
their  breasts  are  as  bright  as  the  glowing  fire :  They  all 
appear  to  be  youths  of  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  that  is 
the  constant  age  of  the  gods.^' 

At  this  time  the  mighty  Indra  took  his  leave  of  the  indra  departs, 
sage,  and  departed  to  heaven  in  his  car.     Rdma  and  his  enter  the  her- 
spouse  and  brother  then  approached  Sarabhanga,  who  was 
ofiering  a  burnt  ofi'ering,   and  with  his  permission,  they 
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p^i^w^.     repast,  and  to  a  lodging  whicli  was  prepared   for  them, 

Rama  asked  the  reason   of  Indra^s  coming ;  and   Sarab- 


ThoM^oex-      hanga  said: — "O   Rdma,  the   sovereign   of   the   gods    is 

Indn  had  oome  desirous  of  taking  me  to  the  heaven  of  Brahma,  which  I 

heaven,  but  that  havo  fifained  bv  my  severe  austerities  :  but  knowinff,  O  my 

behold  R4ina.    bcloved  guost,  that  you  were  not  far  off,  I  would  not  depart 

to  heaven  until  I  had  seen  you :  Having  now  beheld  you, 

O  chief  of  men,  I  will  go  to  the  highest  heaven :  Receive, 

O  Rdma,  the  worlds  I  have  acquired  by  the  merits  of  my 

austerities/'     Rdma  replied  : — "  I  am  highly  honoured  by 

you,  and  I  return  to  you  the  worlds  you  have  acquired : 

Depart  hence  to  the  realms  of  bliss,  but  tell  me,  I  pray  you, 

where  I  may  now  take  up  my  own  abode  P  '*     Sarabhanga 

iMrectBBAmato  replied  : — ^^' 0   Rdma,    a     highly    illustrious    sage    named 

hennitageor      Sutikshua  rcsidcs  in  this  forest ;  he  will  point  out  where  it 

is  best  for  you  to  abide/'    Sarabhanga  then  said : — '^  Behold 

now,   whilst  I  put  off  this  body,  as   a   serpent  casts  his 

Sarabhanga       slough  I  *'     Then  the  sage  prepared  a  fire,  and  offered  ghee, 

^'ivefand^'^*'    and  entered  the  flame ;  and  the  fire  consumed  the  hair  of 

ii^venof    ^    his  body,  and  the  skin,  flesh,  bones,  and  blood;   and   a 

youthful  form,   youth  bright  as  the  fire  was  instantly  produced ;  and  in  this 

shape  Sarabhanga  sought  the  heaven  of  the  sages,  who  had 

devoted  their  lives  to  religious  austerities,  and  passing  by 

the  heaven  of  the  gods,  he  ascended  to   the  heaven   of 

Brahma.* 


*  The  following  account  of  the  .death  of  Sarabhanga  is  extnicted  from  the 
Adhy&tma  R&m&yana : — '*  I  hare  been  engaged,  0  Lord !  a  long  period  of  time 
in  religious  penances  at  this  place  in  anxioua  expectation  of  beholding  thee,  who 
art  the  Supreme  God,  the  Lord  of  all  hearts,  and  from  whom  nothing  is  con- 
cealed :  This  day,  hare  I  obtained  the  fruits  of  my  pious  austeritia  in  haring  seen 
thee :  I  lay  before  thy  feet  the  worship,  charity,  pilgrimages,  and  indeed  erery 
good  work  upon  which  I  haye  been.engaged  throughout  my  whole  life ;  I  shall  in 
thy  presence  depart  from  this  transitory  world.*'  Having  thus  spoken  he  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  wood,  with  which  he  erected  the  funeral  pile,  and  seating  him- 
self thereon  he  set  fire  to  it  with  his  own  hands.  He  prostrated  himself  before 
E&ma^  Sit6,  and  Lakshmana ;  he  worshipped  them  in  dlence,  conceiYing  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  should  become  like  unto  K&ma,  with  his  hair  braided  in  a  knot 
on  the  crown  of  his  head,  a  cloth  made  from  bark  of  trees  on  his  body,  the  colour 
of  his  body  like  the  lotos,  his  eyes  resembling  the  red  and  white  lily,  and  attended 
by  Lakshmana  and  Sitfii  in  full  beauty.    While  he  thus  represented  himself  to  his 
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When  Sarabhanga  had  thus  departed  from  this  world,  history  op 

INDIA. 
Part  IV. 


the  whole  body  of  sages  gathered  together,  and  came  before       i^niA. 


5th,  R&niapii- 


Udma  at  the  hermitage.     There  were  those  who  possess  no 

goods,  those  who  feed  on  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  moon,  ^iSesS^efeiVd 

those  who  subsist  on  raw  food,  those  who  feed  on  leaves,  avainst  the 

those  who  eat  rice  with  its  husks,  those  who  stand  in  the 

w^ater  immersed  to  the  neck,  those  who  sleep  on  the  bare  Extraordinary 

fifround,  those  who  do  not  sleep  at  all,  those  who  always  the  different 

aHcetios  who 

stand  on  one  leff,  those  whose  food  is  water  alone,  those  who  niortmed  the 

.  .  .  flesh. 

feed  on  air,  those  who  live  always  in  the  open  air,  those  who 

sleep  in  places  of  sacrifice,  those  who  reside  on  the  peaks  of 

mountains,  those  who  always  wear  wet  clothing,  those  who 

spend  their  whole  time  in  repeating  the  name  of  some  god, 

those  who  pass  their  lives  in  repeating  the  Veda,  those  who 

perform  worship  with  fire  on  each  of  their  four  sides,  and  the 

sun  over  their  heads,  those  who  eat  but  four  months  in  the 

year,  those  who  never  take  food,  those  who  remain  suspended 

by  their  heels  to  the  branches  of  trees,  those  who  stand  on 

their  heads,  some  standing  in  the  air  upon  nothing,  or  only 

supported  by  the  thread  of  their  meritorious  deeds,  and 

those  who  stand  only  on  the  point  of  one  of  their  great 

toes.     All  these  sages  stood  before  Eama  with  their  hands 

respectfully  joined,  and  addressed  him  as  follows  : — ^^  You  The  sages  pray 

are   the  chief  of  the  race  of  Ikshwaku,  a  ffreat  warrior,  serve  them  flrom 

supreme  on  earth  even  as  Indra  is  supreme  among  the  gods  : 

Your  power  and  renown  are  celebrated  throughout  the  world; 

filial  obedience,  truth,  and  justice  reside  in  you :  We,  your 

subjects,  would  fain  speak  to  you,  and  it  becomes  you  not  to 

disregard  us :  Great  indeed  is  the  injustice  of  that  Eaja  who 

receives  the  sixth  part  of  the  harvest  as  his  revenue,  and 

yet  protects  not  his  people  with  paternal  care :  The  stupid 

wretch  who   does   not  preserve  his   subjects   as   his  own 

life,   or   as    the    lives    of   his   own   beloved  offspring,   is 

an    object    of    detestation    throughout    the   world :     The 

Raja  who  governs  his  subjects  by  justice,  as  though  they 

own  imagination,  and  while  he  was  pronouncing  the  name  of  R&ma,  his  mortal 
body  was  consumed.  lie  obtained  a  new  and  pure  frame,  and  ascended  on  a 
celestial  car  to  the  dwelling-place  of  Vishnu  in  the  highest  heaven. 
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and  an  imperishable  reward  hereafter :  The  sage  who  lives 

on  roots  and  fruits,  and  performs  the  exalted  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  him,  confers  a  sixth  part  of  the  merits  of  his 
good  deeds  upon  that  Raja,  who  governs  his  people  with 
righteousness :  O  B&ma,  the  multitude  of  Brdhmans,  who 
are  devoted  to  a  religious  life  in  the  jungle,  are  destroyed 
by  the  Rakshasas,  and  consider  you  as  their  only  protector : 
The  sages  who  reside  near  the  river  Pampa,  and  those  on  the 
border  of  the  river  Manddkini,  and  those  in  the  mountain 
Chitra-ktita,  have  been  devoured  by  these  cannibal  Rdk- 
shasas  :  We  cannot  endure  these  dreadful  persecutions,  and 
have  come  to  you  for  protection :  O  hero,  we  pray  you  to 
mraienngesto  preserve  us  from  these  B&kshasas/'  Rama  replied  : — "  It 
devotoM.  ill  becomes  you  to  supplicate  me,  as  I  ought  to  be  suppli- 

cating you,  for  I  am  at  the  command  of  the  Br&hmans  :  I 
have  entered  the  forest  to  fulfil  the  words  of  my  father, 
and  to  remove  the  persecutions  which  you  endure  from  these 
Riikshasas/'  Rdma  having  promised  to  defend  the  devotees 
then  accompanied  them  to  the  hermitage  of  Sutikfihna. 
6th,  Visit  of  Now  when  Rdma  and  his  brother  and  his  wife  had  travel- 

LakshmanA  to  led  a  great  distance  into  the  forest  and  crossed  many  rivers, 
Sutikshna.  they  at  length  saw  a  hermitage  which  was  purified  with  the 
clothing  and  garlands  of  devotees.  There  they  beheld  Sutiksh- 
na covered  with  mud,  and  his  hea^d  covered  with  matted  hair ; 
and  he  was  without  fiesh  in  consequence  of  his  austerities, 
and  his  body  was  reduced  to  bones  and  skin ;  and  he  was  ab- 
sorbed in  deep  meditation.  And  Rdma  paid  his  respects,  and 
the  sage  Sutikshna  embraced  him,  and  addressed  him  as  fol- 
lows : — "  O  Rama,  has  your  journey  been  pleasant  ?  The 
hermitage  of  which  you  have  taken  possession  now  enjoys 
its  true  owner :  Waiting  for  you,  I  have  forborne  to  re- 
linquish the  earth  for  the  habitation  of  the  gods :  0  hero, 
Indra,  the  chief  of  the  celestials,  and  the  great  god  Siva,  also, 
have  desired  me  to  deliver  to  you  all  the  worlds  I  have  sub- 
dued by  my  merits :  Enjoy  yourself  then,  with  your  spouse 
Sitd,  and  your  brother  Lakshmana,  in  the  god-frequented 
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"worlds  which,  have  been  conquered  by  my  austerities/*  Kdma  history  op 

INDLL 

PAiT   IV. 


replied  : — "  I  accept  all  the  worlds,  O  great  sage,  and  desire       i^dia- 


you  to  appoint  me  a  place  of  residence  in  the  forest/'  Su- 
tikshna  said  : — ''  Attended  by  the  holy  sages,  and  constantly 
supplied  with  fruits  and  roots,  enjoy  yourself  in  this  pleasant 
hermitage/'  So  Rdma  took  up  his  abode  for  that  night  in 
the  pleasant  hermitage  of  Sutikshna,  together  with  Sitd  and 
Xiakshmana. 

Now  when  it  was  morning,  and  the  ablutions  had  been  duly  tJviait^he^**^ 
performed,  Rdma  went  to  Sutikshna,  and  said  :—''  0  divine  ^^ tS^*" 
one,  we  have  had  a  most  refreshing  night,  and  now  ask  per-  ne*K*^*»«»'J»o«'. 
mission  to  take  our  leave  :     The  sages  who  have  accompanied 
US  are  hastening  to  depart,  and  we  are  desirous  of  behold- 
ing the  whole  circle  of  hermitages  belonging  to  the  de- 
voted Rishis  who** inhabit  this  forest;  and  we  would  fain 
commence  our  journey  before  the  heat  of  the  sun  becomes  as 
insupportable  as  an  obstinate  person  in  pursuit  of  gain/' 
Sutikshna    replied: — "Go,    0    beloved    one,   and  having 
viewed  the  pleasant  hermitages  of  the  pious  inhabitants  of 
the  wilderness  of  Ddndaka,  do  you  return  to  this  abode." 

The  brothers  then  departed  accompanied  by  Sitd :  when  7th,  DWorue 

^    .  \  1    ,  between  R&m» 

Sita,  fall  of  tender  affection,  thus  addressed  her  spouse  f^d  sit4 »« to 

'  ^  '^  the  propriety  of 

R&ma  : — ''  0  beloved  one,  a  great  mind  may  contract  guilt  J2§JJ|,^5JJ' 
through  the  almost  imperceptible  distinctions  of  right  and  RAJt»*»M»- 
wrong ;  but  he  may  avoid  the  danger  by  subduing  the  first 
risings  of  evil  desire :     O  hero,  you  are  devoted  to  truth,  siti  reproachefl 
and  never  regarded  the  wives  of  others,  but  the  vice  of  anger 
has  been  produced  in  you  through  inadvertence,  and  is  now 
attendant  upon  you :     You  have  come  into  the  forest  as  a 
devotee,  but  now  you  have  engaged  to  compass  the  death  of 
the  R^kshasas,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  sages  who  in- 
habit the  forest  of  Dandaka ;  and  you  and  your  brother  have 
come  into  the  wood  for  this  purpose  armed  with  your  bows 
and  arrows  :     0  hero,  this  is  not  pleasing  to  me ;  for  when 
the  bow  of  the  Kshatriya  and  the  sacrificial  fire  of  the  Br&h- 
man  are  placed  near  each  other,  their  power  and  enerirv  will  bound  to  punish 

*  1  -rr  1         •  evil-doer*  only 

increase  exceedingly :  If  you  say  that  as  a  Kshatriya  you  are  jhen  he  im  a 
bound  to  punish  the  wicked  and  protect  the  good,  I  say  that  jj^^®  ^  • 
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HISTOBT  OF  this  Autj  bolongs  to  a  Kshatriya  who  is  a  Baja^  and  not  to 
p^T  IY.1     ^^®  ^^^  ^*^  adopted  the  life  of -a  devotee :     When  you  have 

recovered  your  Baj,  and  become  sovereign  of  Ayodhyd,  flien 

you  may  draw  year  bow  for  the   sake   of  punishing  the 

Rdkshasas  ;  but  so  long  as  you  are  a  devotee^  you  ought  not 

Legend  of  the   to  wish  injury  to  any  fellow-creature  :  In  ancient  times  there 

tempted  by       was  a  Certain  devotee,  and  Indra  sought  to  interrupt  his 

Indra  to  become  ,      *!'         ■»  •at/»  j»  •  -ii* 

» warrior.         austenties,  by  assummg  the  form  of  a  warrior,  and  leaving 
his  scimitar  as  a  deposit  with  the  holy  sage ;  and  that  devotee 
carried  the  scimitar  ever  with  him  as  a  sacred  trust,  until  after 
awhile  he  too  acquired  a  love  of  war,  and  ceased  to  perform 
his  devotions,  and  at  last  through  his  connection  with  the 
weapon    he    sank    into   hell :    O    hero,   the   slaughter  of 
Bdkshasas  in  the  forest  of  Ddndaka,  when  they  are  williout 
enmity  towards  you,  will  never  be  approved  by  the  wise :  In 
8it&  entreats      this  sacred  crrove  I  pray  you  to  constantly  practise  relisrious 
Boieiyinreh-     austeritics,  for  happiness   never  springs  from  self-gratifi- 
ties.  cation  :  O  excellent  one,  this  has  been  spoken  by  me  in  the 

feeble  language  of  a  woman ;  you  alone  are  able  to  under- 
stand your  duty." 
BAma*s  reply  R&ma,  hearing  these  words  of  the  devoted  Sita,  replied 

not  refuse  the    thus : — '^  O  goddess,  you  havo  given  me  good  advice  becom- 
Brithmans  to     insT  your  present  situation :  but  I  will  mention  one  rule  which 

become  their  c  »/  i. 

protector.  has  been  stated  by  you  :  You  have  said  that  a  Kshatriya 
must  carry  a  bow,  that  the  voice  of  distress  be  not  heard : 
Now  the  sages  are  distressed  by  the  cannibal  Rakshasas  in 
the  forest  of  D&ndaka,  and  relying  upon  me  they  have  taken 
refuge  with  me :  I  said : — '  It  is  a  great  shame  to  me,  that 
Br&hmans  should  stand  before  me  when  I  ought  to  stand 
with  joined  hands  before  them ; '  and  having  heard  the  ad- 
dress of  the  sages  to  become  their  protector,  I  cannot  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  them  while  life  remains  :  I  can  relinquish  life, 
and  even  you,  O  Sitd,  with  Lakshmana;  but  having  once 
plighted  my  promise  to  these  Brahmans,  it  is  my  duty  to 
BAmapnises  protect  them :  But  you  have  spoken  to  me  through  af- 
admoniahed  fection  and  friendship,  and  I  am  delighted  with  your  frank- 
ness :  O  Sitd,  a  person  who  is  not  beloved  is  not  admonished : 
You  have  spoken  sentiments  becoming  your  family,  and  you 
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are  my  companion  in  virtae,  and  dearer  to  me  than  life  history  or 

itself^'  ^^^ 

^^*®"-  Pabt  IV. 


Having  thns  spoken^  Kama  entered  the  wood  armed  with 


Ids   bow ;    and  the  beautiful   Sit4  went   after  him,  while  wanderinn 
Lakshmana  followed  with  his  bow  in  his  hand.     And  they  rafjpes  in  the 
beheld  many  mountains,  and  groves,  and  pleasant  river8,'to.  Sgs^ 
gether  with  cranes  and  red  geese ;    and  they  saw  ponds  Kamtek. 
covered  with  lilies  and  water-fowl;  also  herds  of  sportive 
deer,  and  buffaloes  and  hogs,  and  wild  elephants.     When  Mysterious  lake 
they  had  proceeded  far  upon  their  way,  and  their  shadows  mudcMtlaong. 
liad  become  long  on  the  ground,  they  beheld  a  sheet  of 
water  which  was  many  miles  round ;  and  it  was  skirted  with 
green  meadows,  and  adorned  with  herds  of  elephants,  and 
covered  with  the  red  and  white  lotos,  and  with  cranes,  geese, 
"wild  ducks,  and  other  animals  that  Jive  on  water.   Presently 
they  heard  the  sounds  of  songs  and  music,  but  they  saw  no 
musician ;  and  Bdma  inquired  of  the  sage  Dharma-vrita  re- 
specting the  cause  of  what  they  heard.     The  pious  sage  then 
related  the  wonders  of  the  lake  thus  : — ^^  This  ancient  lake.  Legend  of  the 
called  Mandakami,  was  formed  by  the  sasre  Mandakami  abode  ofthe 
through  the  powers  of  his  religious  austerities  :  ^Standing  in  ^uomi  and  five 
a  pool,  and  feeding  on  nothing  but  air  for  ten  thousand 
years,  the  sage  Mandakami  performed  so  severe  a  course  of 
mortification,  that  all  the  gods  were  distressed,  and  assembled 
together  with  Indra    at  their  head.     And   Indra   said : — 
'  This  sage  is  bent  on  supplanting  me,  and  obtaining  the 
sovereignty  of  the  gods: ' — ^Indra  then  sought  to  tempt  the 
sage  from  his   devotions  by  sending  to   him  five   chosen 
Apsaras,  the  brightness  of  whose  beauty  exceeded  that  of 
the  lightning;  and  the  damsels  came  hither,  singing  and 
playing,  and  employing  every  act  of  fascination  to  entice  the 
devotee  :    After  awhile,  the  sage  was  ensnared  into  a  love 
for  the  Apsaras ;  and  the  five  damsels  all  became  his  wives, 
and  still  inhabit  a  concecded  house  in  this  lake ;  and  there 
they  pass  their  time  in  pleasure  with  the  sage,  who  by  his 
previous  mortification  and  subjection,  had  again  obtained 
youth ;  and  the  captivating  sound  of  their  songs  and  instru- 
ments of  music  is  what  you  now  hear.^'     At  these  words, 
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Hermitages  of 
the  sage 
Dhann»>rrlta. 


The  trio  rasain 
ten  yean  in  the 
nei^nbourhood, 
visiting  the 
different  her- 
mitages. 

The  trio  return 
to  the  hermitage 
of  SutikshnA 
after  the  ten 
years. 

9th/yiBittothe 
sage  Agastya^ 
near  to  the 
Tindhya  moun- 
tains. 


Jonmey 
through  the 
forest  towards 
the  south. 


Halt  at  the 
hermitage  of  the 
brother  of 
Agastya. 


Bdma  was    full   of  thouglit,    and   exclaimed : — ''  This    is 
marvellous^  indeed ! '' 

After  a  short  while^  Bdma  beheld  a  pleasant  cluster  of 
hermitages  which  belonged  to  the  sage  Dharma-vrita,  with 
whom  he  had  been  conversing ;  and  the  hermitages  were 
bestrewed  with  kusa  grass^  and  with  garments  worn  by  the 
sages^  and  were  full  of  Brahmanical  glory.  Bama  then  en- 
tered with  Sitd  and  Lakshmana^  and  was  received  with  due 
honour  by  all  the  sages^  and  looked  around  upon  the  pleasant 
place  which  adorned  the  forest.  After  this  the  mighty 
B&ma  visited  in  succession  those  hermitages  of  the  sages  in 
which  he  had  formerly  lodged ;  and  he  remained  two  months 
with  one,  and  a  year  with  another^  and  four  months  with 
another,  and  five  or  six  months  with  others ;  and  thus  he 
went  on,  sometimes  abiding  only  a  fortnight  at  one  plac«, 
and  sometimes  remaining  for  more  than  a  fuU  year.  Thus 
passed  away  ten  years  of  exile,  whilst  Bdma  resided  in  the 
hermitages  of  the  sages  and  enjoyed  great  happiness  therein  i 
and  when  the  ten  pleasant  years  of  exile  had  expired,  Bama 
returned  with  Sitd  and  Lakshmana  to  the  hermitage  of  the 
sage  Sutikshna,  and  took  up  his  abode  there  many  days. 

After  awhile,  Bama  said  to  Sutikshna  : — "  I  continually 
hear  that  the  sage  Agastya  resides  in  this  forest  of  Ddndaka, 
but  through  the  extent  of  the  forest,  I  know  not  the  spot 
where  he  has  taken  up  his  abode.  Sutikshna  replied  : — "  I 
wish  to  send  you  to  Agastya  with  your  brother  and  your 
wife :  Go  from  hence  towards  the  south,  and  you  will  be- 
hold the  glorious  hermitage  of  the  brother  of  Agastya  : 
There  stay  one  night,  0  Bima ;  and  then,  going  forward, 
still  towards  the  south,  you  will  find  at  the  skirt  of  the 
forest  the  hermitage  of  Agastya.^'  Heariug  these  directions, 
Bdma  bowed  to  the  feet  of  the  sage,  and  set  out  in  company 
with  Sitd  and  Lakshmana  to  search  for  Agastya.  Seeing 
the  variegated  forest,  and  the  mountains  at  a  distance  re- 
sembling clouds  and  lakes,  and  the  rivers  running  beside 
the  roads,  Bdma  went  pleasantly  along  the  road  pointed  out 
by  Sutikshna.  At  length  he  said  to  Lakshmana : — "  This 
hermitage,  which  appears  in  view,  must  certainly  be  that  of 
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tlie  pious  brother  of  Amatjs, :     The  trees  of  the  forest  in  history  of 

.  .  INDIA. 

thoasands  are  bowed  down  by  the   weight   of  fruits   and     p^^^  jv. 

flowers ;  the  scent  of  the  pepper  trees,  wafted  hither  by  the  T" 

breeze^   creates  a  pungent  sensation :      Bundles  of  sticks  *'<>"  ofthe 

and  kusa  grass  are  thrown  hither  and  thither  on  the  road ; 

the  black  smoke,  resembling  the  peak  of  a  mountain,  rises 

from  the  sacrificial  fires ;    and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are 

black  and  oily  from  the  smoke  of  the  sacrificial  homa :  The 

Brahmans,  having  bathed  in  these  lovely  and  sacred  retreats, 

are  preparing  ofi'erings  of  flowers  in  blossom,  which  they 

have  coDected :     In  former  times,  two  cruel  Bakshasas,  the  ]^nd  of 

devourers  of  Br^hmans,  resided  here,  and  their  names  were  Uwala. 

Yatapi  and  Ilwala ;  and  Bwala  was  accustomed  to  assume 

the  form  of  a  Brdhman,  and  speak  the  sacred  tongue,  and 

invite    the    Brahmans    under  pretence   of    solemnizing  a 

Sr&ddha :    Then  his  brother  Vatapi  assumed  the  form  of  a  Destruction  of 

^  the  Bribmiins 

ram,  and  was  consecrated  for  the  sacrifice  by  Ilwala:  and  Jy  V4t4pi  in  the 

'  .     fonn  of  a  ram. 

when  the  Br^mans  had  eaten  the  ram,  Ilwala  called  to  his 
brother  to  come  forth,  and  Vatdpi  came  forth  out  of  the 
stomachs  of  the  Brdhmans,  bleating  like  a  sheep,  and  tear* 
ing  his  way  through  their  bodies  :  Thousands  of  Brahmans 
were  thus  destroyed,  when  Agastya  came  to  this  spot,  and  T^^  J|^ . 
accepted  the  invitation  to  a  Sr&ddha;  and  Agastya  had  not  Auaatya. 
eaten  for  many  years,  and  he  devoured  the  whole  of  Y&tdpi 
in  the  form  of  a  ram,  and  then  prayed  to  Oanga ;  and  the 
goddess  appeared  in  his  alms  dish,  and  he  touched  the 
water,  and  pronounced  her  divine  name :  Then  when  Ilwala 
called  on  his  brother  to  come  forth,  Agastya  laughed  and 
said : — 'Your  brother  has  been  eaten  by  me  in  the  form  of  a 
ram  and  has  now  gone  to  the  abode  of  Yama,  and  for  him 
there  is  no  coming  forth  : '     Ilwala  in  a  raffe  bemn  to  assail  Dwaiacon- 

o.  /.  .   1    sumedbythe 

Agastya,  but  was  immediately  consumed  by  the  fire  which  flreof  Agastya*! 
flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  sage :     This  hermitage,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  two  Rdkshasas,  is  now  inhabited 
by  the  brother  of  Agastya/' " 

1*  This  absurd  myth  is  preserved  here  chiefly  hecanse  it  is  widely  known 
amongst  the  Br&hmans,  who  make  a  point  of  praying  after  a  meal  that  they  may 
be  blessed  with  a  digestion  equal  to  that  of  Agastya. 
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HISTOBT  OP        Wliile  Bdma  was  thus  conyersmg  with  Lakshmana^  the 
Pakt  IV.      ^^^  ^^^f  *^^  ^^^  evening  came  on ;  and  the  brothers  per- 

formed  their  eveninsr  devotions  towards    the    west,   and 

LakAhmana       entered  the  hermitage  of  the  brother  of  Agastya.  accom- 

apend  one  nirht  •    -i    i        n/   /  i  o        .^ 

^ththe brother panied  by  Sita,  and  spent  the  night  there.  The  next 
morning  they  took  their  leave,  and  departed  towards  the 
abode  of  Agastya  himself;  and  as  they  went  they  beheld 
the  trees  of  the  forest  in  full  flower,  surrounded  by  dimbing 
plants,  broken  by  the  trunks  of  sportive  elephants,  enlivened 
with  playful  monkeys,  and  vocal  with  joyous  birds.  Bama, 
as  he  viewed  the  beautiful  wilderness,  said  to  his  brother 

Beach  the         Lakshmana : — ''  The  hermitage  of  Agastya  appears  in  view : 

hermitage  of       rm-'i  it  o       t  ii»        i 

Agas^a.  Ihis  IS  the  abodo  of    that  sage  who  freed  the   southern 

formedby^'  quarter  from  the  Rakshasas;  at  whose  command  the 
Vindhya  mountain  forbore  to  rise  higher  in  the  sky ;  who 
drank  up  the  sea  abounding  in  crocodiles  and  great  fishes ; 
who  was  entreated  by  the  gods,  with  Indra  at  their  head,  to 
destroy  the  Danavas :  O  Lakshmana,  here  will  I  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  exile  :  Here  the  perfect  men,  the  great 
sages,  cast  oflf  their  old  bodies,  and  ascend  in  new  bodies  to 
heaven  on  chariots  as  resplendent  as  the  sun.^' 

Bdma,  having  arrived  at  the  hermitage,  said  to  Laksh- 
mana : — "  Enter  the  hermitage,  I  pray  you,  and  inform  the 
Lakshinana       sacfe  that  I  have   arrived  with  Sita."      And  Lakshmana 

informti  a  dm-  ^ 

of^the Lm^i  of  ®^*®^®^*  *^^  ^^  *^  o°®  ^^  ^^®  disciples  of  Agastya : — 
BAmaudsy  "Behold,  the  mighty  hero  Rdma,  the  eldest  son  of  Maha- 
raja  Dasaratha,  is  come  hither  with  his  wife  Sita,  to  visit  the 
sage ;  perchance  their  fame  may  have  reached  your  ears." 
The  disciple,  having  heard  the  words  of  Lakshmana,  entered 
the  house  whei-e  the  sacred  fire  was  kept,  and  gave  the  in- 
formation to  the  great  sage ;  and  Agastya  replied : — '^  The 
coming  of  B4ma  has  been  long  desired  by  me,  and  now 
through  my  good  fortune  he  is  here  this  day  to  see  me : 
Joy  of  Agastya  Gro,  let  the  highly  honoured  Kama,  with  his  spouse  and 
a^^ooming     La^shmaua,  be   introduced  to   me ! ''     Then   the   disciple 
bowed  to  the  feet  of  the  sage,  and  with  joined  hands  spoke 
his  ready  acquiescence ;  and  he  brought  in  B^ma  and  Sit& 
and  Lakshmana,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  ordinance. 
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And  they  entered  the  abode  of  Agastya^  and  saw  the  places  history  ov 
sacred  to  Brahma^  to  Agni,  to  Vishnu,  to  Indra,  to  the  Sun,       india. 

?AST  IV. 

the  Moon,  and  the  other  gods ;  and  they  beheld  the  sage 


Agastya,  surrounded  by  his  disciples,  clothed  in  the  skin  of  Se  hwmUageS 

antelopes  and  vestments  of   bark.      Then   B4ma,   seeing  ^*^*y*** 

Agastya,  the  devotee,  severe  in  austerities,  and  resplendent 

as  the  fire,  said  to  his  brother  Lakshmana  : — '^  He,  w]io  is  B&ma's  pro- 

Agni,  Soma,  Dharma,  yea,  the  Eternal  himself,  is  coming  for  Agastya. 

forth :  .Let  us  approach  him  with  the  greatest  reverence ; 

for  he  is  without  doubt  the  sage  Agastya ;  he  is  the  abode 

of  sacred  austerities,  a  mass  of  consecrated  glory.''     With 

these  words  Bdma  approached  with  devout   affection  and 

kissed  the  foot  of  the  Brahman ;  and  the  great  sage  kissed 

the  head   of    B>dma.      Agastya   then   inquired   respecting 

their  health  and  welfare,  and  said  to  his  disciples  : — ''  First  Agastya  directs 

,  *  .  his  disciples  to 

offer  oblations  on  the  fire,  and  then  present  the  remainder  offer  oblations 

.  toRfana. 

With  appropriate  ceremonies  and  the  consecrating  formulas 
to  E4ma;   and  let  it  be  eaten  by   him  according  to   the 
statutes  of  the  Yanaprasthas  :  Bama  is  Baja  over  the  whole  Acknowiedg^es 
universe,  steady  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  a  mighty  warrior,  of  the  universe, 
and  worthy  of  the  highest  respect  and  adoration  :  Come  in, 

0  beloved  guest  I     Bdma  is  the  asylum  and  the  lord  of  all : 

1  will  worship  the  lord  of  the  world  who  has  arrived  here, 
according  to  the  ordinance.'^  Thus  Agastya  and  his  dis- 
ciples yielded  due  honours  to  their  guest,  saying  : — "  As  a 
false  witness  feeds  in  the  next  world  upon  his  own  flesh,  so 
he  who  fails  to  entertain  a  guest  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is 
stripped  of  all  his  merits,  and  receives  all  the  sins  of  his 
visitant.*^ 

"  The  Adhy&tma  E&m&yaiia  contains  the  following  highly  spiritnalized 
descriptLon  of  the  hermitage  of  Agastya  and  his  reception  of  R&ma : — **  The 
house  of  Agastya  was  a  spacious  huilding  surrounded  by  pleasant  gardens, 
abounding  with  fruits  and  flowers  of  every  description,  and  resembling  the  bowers 
of  paradise  or  Brahma's  heaven.  There  thousands  of  sages,  such  as  Bramha- 
rUhya,  or  Br4hman  saints ;  Deva-rishya,  or  heavenly  spirits ;  and  Raja-rishya,  or 
princes  turned  saints,  were  engaged  in  religious  pursuits.  Such  was  the  sanctity 
of  that  place,  that  lions,  tigers,  deer,  sheep,  and  other  animals  fed  promiscuously 
therein  without  fear  of  each  other.  R&ma  remained  at  the  gate  of  the  garden, 
while  Sutlkshna  went  in  to  inform  the  saint  of  his  arrival.  When  Sutikshna 
entered  the  gardens  he  beheld  the  saint  surrounded  by  his  disciples,  to  whom  he 
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HiSTOKT  09        After  tUs^  when  Agastya  had  entertained  Rama  with 
Pabt  IV.     fruits,  roots,  and  flowers,  he  said  to  him  : — ''Receive,  O 

Rdma,  this  divine  bow  of  Vishnu,  adorned  with  gold  and 

•OTtaRiiiia       diamonds,  the  work   of  Yiswakarma;    this   excellent   in- 
of  Vishnu,  the   fallible  arrow  of  Brahma,  iriven  to  me  by  Indra  :  these  two 

arrow  of  Brmh-  '  ^  . 

h  **  *ihi  ******    ^'^^^^^  ^^  inexhaustible    arrows  resembling  the   glowing 

*^"iiniSr"^*    fire ;  and  this  golden-sheathed  scimitar  :  O  Bdma,  with  this 

bow  Vishnu  smote  innumerable  Asuras,  and  obtained  the 

most  splendid  honours  among  the  gods."     The  Brihman, 

having  thus  given  R&ma  the  bow,  the  arrow,  the  scimitar. 

The  coatof  mail  and  the  two  quivers,  presented  him  also  with  an  excellent 

hy  Indra.  coat  of  mail  which  had  been  given  to  the  sage  by  Indra. 

Agastya,  having  thus  entertained  his  guests,  discoursed 

Affaatya'a         with  them  in  tho  most  encouraging  manner,  saying : — ''  O 

words.  Bama,  I  am  gratified !  Peace  attend  you,  O  Lakshmana  I  lam 

greatly  pleased  with  you  both  for  having  come  with  Sit&  to 

bow  at  my  feet :  You  are  greatly  fatigued  by  the  length  of  the 

Agastya  imises  road :  The  weary  Sita  is  evidently  afflicted :  She,  a  delicate 

^^"^  princess,  who  has  never  experienced  privations,  has  come  to 

a  forest  abounding  in  hardships  out  of  love  for  her  spouse : 

Evil  nature  of    O  Rdma,  such  is  not  the  nature  of  women  :  They  will  fiiwn 

general  upou  a  husband  in  prosperity,  and  forsake  him  in  adversity : 

They  are  as  sudden  and  uncertain  as  the  lightning's  flash, 

as  keen  as  the  sharpest  weapon,  as  swift  in  their  course  as 

the  bird  Garura,  as  fickle  as  the  wind,  and  as  fatal  as  the 

was  ezpoundiDg  the  actions  of  R&ma,  of  whom  he  was  a  strennous  adorer. 
Sutikshna  paid  his  respects  to  the  saint,  and  said  : — *  Rfima,  my  spiritual  guide ! 
the  exalted  son  of  Dasaratha,  with  Sitli  and  his  brother  Lakshmana,  is  waiting  at 
the  gate ;  he  is  desirous  of  paying  his  respects  to  thee.'  Great  was  the  surprise 
and  sincere  the  joy  of  Agastya  when  he  heard  these  words.  He  said  to  his 
disciple  : — '  Auspicious'  indeed,  Sutikshna !  is  your  destiny ;  the  intelligence  you 
have  conyeyed  to  me  is  equal  to  the  wholesome  breeze  of  the  morning,  it  affords 
me  the  highest  satisfaction :  That  master,  to  behold  whom  I  have  been  so  long 
engaged  in  religious  penances,  towards  whom  my  soul  is  so  fervently  attached,  has 
of  his  own  accord  condescended  to  visit  my  humble  mansion :  Who  then  in  this 
world  can  equal  me  in  good  fortune  ? '  Having  thus  spoken,  he  rose  and  went  out 
to  meet  R&ma ;  he  worshipped  him  with  reverence  and  faith,  and  thus  addressed 
him  : — *This  day,  0  Lord!  my  destiny  is  most  exalted,  for  thou  hast  con* 
descended  to  visit  thy  servant :  Great  and  long  have  been  my  religious  penances 
in  the  hope  of  beholding  thee :  this  day  have  I  obtained  the  reward  of  my  piety 
and  sufferings ;  I  have  seen  thee.' " 


I 
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most  deadly  poison :  0  Rama^  your  spouse  Sitd  is  free  from  history  op 
all  these  evil  qualities/'      Rama  replied  : — "  Happy  am  I,      p^^^  jy 

since  the  chief  of  sages  is  pleased  with  me,  my  brother,  and 

my  spouse.'^ 

After  this  Bdma  said  to  Agastya : — '^  Direct  me,  I  pray  loth,  Residence 

^  of  Rwrnft,  Sita. 

you,  to  a  spot  supplied  with  water  and  wood,  where  I  can  »»id  Lakshmima 
erect     a    hermitage,    and    constantly    reside   in    safety/'  nmS***^^™ 
Agastya  replied  : — '^  Beloved  one,  at  a  short  distance  from  Agasty*  directs 

,  \  r>i     t/        ••  1  TiT-Tk-i  /    the  tno  to  Pan- 

here,  near  the  river  Grodaveri,  is  a  place  called  Panchavati,  ch»vatt,nearthe 

.  ,.-.,  T  .     river  GodAveri. 

which  abounds  with  fruits  and  roots,  and  where  there  is 
water  in  abundance  :  Go  thither,  0  hero,  and  fix  your  dwell- 
ing there/'  So  Rima,  and  Sita,  and  Lakshmana  took  their 
leave,  and  departed  out  of  the  hermitage  of  Agastya,  and 
went  their  way  to  Panchavati. 

Now,  on  the  road  from  the  hermitage  of  Agastya,  IU.ma  ^^/'^™*ith 
and  the  others  saw  a  vulture  of  enormous  size,  who  said  ^***y*"',l**® 

'  great  vulture, 

that  he  was  a  friend  of  their  father  Maharaja  Dasaratha ;  J^n^jJ  Qj^fra. 
and  this  vulture  was  named  Jatayus,  and  he  was  the  son  of 
Garnra,  and  his  eldest  brother  was  named  Samp^ti.  And 
Jatayus  said  to  Bima  : — ''  When  you,  0  beloved  one,  are 
gone  abroad  with  Lakshmana,  I  will  guard  Sitd."  And  Bdma 
accepted  his  friendship,  and  embraced  him  with  great  joy, 
and  he  accompanied  Rama  on  his  way  to  Panchavati. 

When  the  party  arrived  at  the  spot  pointed    out  by  Arrival  of  RAma, 
Agastya,  Rdma  said  to  Lakshmana : — '^  0  excellent  one,  this  mana  at  Pan- 
is  the  flowery  forest  of  Panchavati :  Let  a  place  for  .a  her- 
mitage be  sought  in  some  pleasant  thicket,  near  a  pool  or  a 
sheet  of  water,  and  where  sacrificial  wood,  and  flowers,  and 
kusa  grass,   and  water,  may  be  easily  procured."     Laksh- 
mana replied  : — "  I   am   your    servant  !  "      Then    Rama  RAma  selects  a 
showed  his  brother  a  beautiful  spot  facing  the  river  Godd-  mitage. 
veri ;  and  there  was  a  sheet  of  water  near  it,  as  bright  as 
the  sun  and  fragrant  with  lilies ;  and  in  the  distance  were 
high  mountains  abounding  with  glens,  and  vocal  with  pea- 
cocks.    In  this  charming  neighbourhood  Lakshmana  built  a  Lakshmana! 
large  hut  on  a  high  floor  of  earth,  with  |firm  posts  of  bam-  hut  with  four 
boos  wrought  together  with  wicker  work  ;  and  he  covered 
it  and  roofed  it  with  branches  of  trees,  and  tied  it  with  strong 

VOL.  n.  17 
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HISTOBT  OP  cords,  and  tliatclied  it  with  grass  and  leaves ;  and  he  divided 
pSw^iv       ^*  ^^^  *^^^  rooms.     When  he  had  thus  finished  the  dwell- 


ing-house of  Bdma,  he  went  down  to  the  Godaveri  and 
bathed,  and  then  returned,  bringing  fruits  and  water-lilies  ; 
ObUtiona  to      *^^  ^®  made  an  oblation  of  flowers  to  the  god  of  dwell- 
dwefSifc'        i^gs,  and  sprinkled  water  according  to  the  ordinance,  to 
secure  peace  to  the  new  habitation  and  remove  all  evil  from 
it.     After  this,  he  showed  the  hermitage  to  Blima ;    and 
SiLma  and  Sita  bebeld  the  excellent  habitation,  and  entered 
it  with  delight ;  and  the  pious  R^ma  dwelt  in  that  fruitinl 
country  in  perfect  happiness,  as  Indra  dwells  in  heaven. 
Termination  of         In  this  manner  thirteen  years  and  a  half  of  Bdma^s  exile 
and  a  half  of     passcd  away  in  delight ;  and  at  this  time  the  rainy  season 
had  departed,  and  the  exhilarating  cold  season  commenced. 
Commenoement  One  moming,  when  it  was  very  early,  Rama  went  to  the  pleas- 
■«»on-  ant  river  Grod&veri  for  the  sake  of  ablution ;  and  his  brother 

Lakshmana,  shivering  with  cold,  followed  him  with  a  jar  of 
Poetical  Water  in  his  hand.     And  Lakshmana  said  to  Rama : — ''  The 

t^oofd^MMon.  season  so  grateful  to  you  has  now  arrived ;  and  the  season 
which  crowns  the  year  appears  with  peculiar  beauty :  Man- 
kind are  stiffened  with  cold;  the  earth  is  loaded  with  crops; 
charaoteristics  Water  is  unpleasant,  and  fire  afirreeable  :  The  crods  and  an- 

of  the  cold  ;  T        .  ,       1  1      .  /.  rm  .   . 

weather  iu        cestors  are  honoured  with  oblations  of  new  com  :  The  cities 

India. 

are  full  of  delicacies,  and  abound  with  the  juices  of  the  com : 
Rajas  eager  for  conquest  now  march  forth  to  battle :  The 
sun  keeps  on  the  south  quarter  sacred  tg  Yama,  whilst  the 
north  quarter  appears  with  a  sad  countenance  like  a  woman 
without  her  tika  :  The  Himdlaya  mountain,  abounding  with 
stores  of  cold,  is  now  distant  from  the  sun,  and  is  rightly 

The  day  time,  named  the  mountain  of  snow :  The  midday  abounds  with 
high  pleasures,  and  delight  attends  whatever  we  touch: 
The  sun  is  beloved  in  the  daytime,  and  shade  and  water  are 
not  pleasiog:  In  this  season  the  heat  is  temperate,  the 
days  are  short  and  cold,  the  forests  are  bare,  and  the  snow 

The  night  time,  is  fallen  :  The  nights  forbid  all  sleeping  in  the  open  air; 
governed  by  the  star  Pushya  they  are  whitened  with  hoar 

The  moon.  iro%t  and  lengthened  by  the  cold  :  The  fall  moon  having 
gained  the  side  of  the  sun  esteems  himself  fortunate ;  his 
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face  is  whitened  with  cold,  and  he  shines  dimly  like  a  mirror  history  of 
covered  with  human  breath  :  The  west  wind  is  impregnated      ^^^^ 
with  frost,  and  its  blast  is  doubly  keen  in  the  morning :  At ; — 

Tltp  west  wiudi 

the  rising  of  the  sun,  the  fields  of  barley  and  ^dieat  appear  The  sanrise. 
covered  with  fog ;  and  the  golden  fields  of  rice,  frequented 
by  the  paddy  birds  and  cranes,  appear  covered  with  down : 
In  the  rice-fields  the  kine  drink  water  with  their  eyes  half 
shut,  through  fear  of  the  sharp  blades  of  the  com  :  The  sun 
rises  at  a  distance,  and  appears  through  the  fog  like  the  moon 
surrounded  with  its  halo :  In  the  forenoon  he  is  devoid  of 
strength,  but  at  midday  he  beams  with  pleasure,  and  his 
countenance  is  ruddy  :    The  wild  elephant  touches  the  cold  The  wild  eie- 
water  in  his  thirst,  and  then  draws  back  his  trunk  in  haste  : 
The  water-fowls  sit  upon  the  bank,  devoid  of  resolution,  and  The  water- 
fear  to  launch  themselves  upon  the  cold  stream  :  The  rivers 
covered  with  steam  are  known  by  the  voice  of  cranes,  and  The  cranes, 
their  shores  are  indicated  by  borders  of  moistened  sand : 
The  drops  of  dew,  through  the  weakness  of  the  god  of  day.  The  dew-dropa. 
hang  suspended  from  the  ends  of  branches  like  globules  of 
quicksilver :  O  Rama,  the  pious  Bharata,  full  of  affliction,  AMterities  of 
mortifies  himself  in  the  city  of  Ayodhyd,  through  devotion  ^o""*  ^ 
to  you  :  Having  relinquished  the  Baj,  and  the  many  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  he  confines  himself  to  spare  diet  and  lives 
upon  the  ground:  At  this  hour  he  is  certainly  going  to 
bathe  in  the   Sarayd,  and  perform  his  daily  ceremonies: 
A  tender  youth,  brought  up  delicately,  how  can  he,  wetted 
with  the  chilling  dew  of  morning,  again  immerse  himself  in 
water  ?     Your  brother  Bharata  has  subdued  heaven  by  his 
devout  austerities,  and  sets  his  mind  uporf  you  who  are  in 
the  forest :  It  is  said  that  men  disregard  the  commands  of 
their  father,  and  obey  those  of  their  mother ;  but  the  reverse 
of  this  has  been  done  by  Bharata  :  Why  is  our  middle  mo-  Cruelty  of 

1  Kaikeyi. 

ther  thus  cruel,  whose  lord  was  the  good  Dasaratha,  and 
whose  son  was  the  excellent  Bharata  ?  '^ 

Lakshmana  having  thus  spoken,  Bdma  replied  to  him  as  B&marepmven 
follows: — '^  0  beloved  one,  it  is  improper  for  you  thus  to  reproaching  ^^ 
reproach   our  middle  mother  :  Speak  indeed  of  Bharata ;    ^  ^^ ' 
for  though  my  heart  is  fixed  upon  a  forest  residence,  it  is 
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Pabt  IV.      tender  and  sweet  expressions  of  my  brother,  grateful  as 


amrita,  and  rejoicing  the  heart :  When,  O  Lakshmana, 
shall  I  again  meet  the  magnanimous  Bharata,  and  the  hero 
Satrughna  ?  " 

Ablations  in  the  Thus  conversiuff,  the  brothers  reached  the  Goddveri  and 
made  their  customary  offering  to  their  ancestors  and  the 
gods.  Bama  then  performed  his  ablutions  with  his  younger 
brother  and  Sita ;  and  he  appeared  like  the  divine  Siva  after 
bathing  with  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  mountains. 

i)epaHuraof  Thus  B^ma  dwelt  in  his  hermitaere   of  Panchavati  in 

the  great  vul-  ^  ° 

turaJat^uA.  company  with  his  wife  and  brother;  and  Jatdyus,  the  Chief 
of  Vultures,  also  dwelt  there.  But  at  this  time  Jatdyus  re- 
quested permission  to  return  to  his  own  abode,  saying  :— 
"  After  visiting  all  my  own  friends,  O  chief  of  men,  I  will 
return.''  So  B&ma  gave  him  permission  to  take  his  leave, 
and  the  Chief  of  Vultures  departed  out  of  the  hermitage. 

Review  of  the  The  foreffoinff  narrative  of  Rdma's  wanderinors 
JidvOTiur^™*'  amongst  tlie  sages  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  proofs 
ISSIf* *  *  *     which  it  furnishes  of  the  conclusions  already  laid 

down  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  chapter. 

At  the  outset  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Brahman 
Eeiiffions  pppo-  saofos  Were  compelled  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  of 

Bitinn of  tho  \  ^  ^^ 

^BriSmm.  Chitra-kiita  on  account  of  the  opposition  oflfered  to 
their  religious  rites  by  the  Rdkshasas  ;  and  that  the 
RAkshasas  mustered  strong  in  that  quarter,  and  were 
under  the  command  of  a  younger  brother  of  Rdvana. 

virtdha,  a  wor-  Affaiu,  Virddha  is  described  as  beinff  both  a  terrible 

shipper  of  o         7  ^  o 

Brahma.  Rdkshasa,  and  the  faithful  worshipper  of  Brahma  ; 

and  as  liaving  received  certain  supernatural  powers 
from  that  deity  in  return  for   his  devotions.     But 

Bigniacanwof  perliaps  the  most  significant  passage  connected  with 

thedialoffue         I  r-  c  r  o 

iSdlSTsh^ia  *'^®  identification  of  the  Rdkshasas  with  the  Bud- 
dhists, is  the  dialogue  between  SM  and  RAma 
respecting  the  propriety  of  waging  war  against  the 
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Rdkshasas.  The  argument  has  evidently  '  been  histoey  op 
garbled,  but  the  drift  of  it  may  perhaps  be  gathered  paet  iv. 
from  the  following  facts.  Buddha  Sdkya  Muni  was  a 
Kshatriya.  So  was  Gdma.  Now  although  Sltd  is 
represented  as  saying  that  Rdma  ought  not  to  fight 
because  he  was  a  devotee;  yet  inasmuch  as  his 
character  as  a  devotee  is  altogether  mythical,  the 
speech  may  be  regarded  as  mythical  likewise.  Sitd's 
language  may  therefore  have  been  to  the  eflfect  that 
Rdma  was  a  ELshatriya,  and  as  such  was  scarcely 

justified  in  interfering  in  the  disputes  between  the 
Brdhmans  and  the  Buddhists  ;  whilst  Rdma  seems  to 
have  replied  that  having  promised  to  protect  the 
Brdhmans,  or  Linga  worshippers,  he  was  compelled 
to  engage  in  war. 

The  other  portions  of  the  narrative  contain  many  gmnenawinthe 

^^  J   desonptions  of 

descriptions  which  are  interesting,  but  which  scarcely  i,nd*RwIf*''V 
call  for  comment.  The  pictures  of  the  diflferent  the  mb2.^** 
hermitages  are  generally  well  drawn,  but  with  con- 
siderable sameness ;  and  the  conversation  between 
Rdma  and  the  several  sages  is  almost  always  of  the 
same  character.  The  Brahmanical  tone  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  poem  betrays  however,  with  startling 
clearness,  the  proclivities  of  the  Brahmanical  author. 
The  appearance  of  Indra  at  the  hermitage  of  Sarab- 
hanga ;  the  prominence  given  to  the  doctrine  that  a 
seat  in  heaven,  and  the .  possession  of  worlds,  may 
be  obtained  by  such  merits  as  religious  austerities ; 
and  the  poetic  effort  to  throw  a  halo  of  sanctity 
round  the  emaciated  forms  and  religious  pursuits  of 
the  Brdhmans  in  the  jungle,  whilst  associating  such 
sages  with  mythic  accounts  of  supernatural  weapons; 
all  serve  to  indicate  that  Brahmanising  of  Kshatrya  JfaSaS!^"* 
traditions  which  has  been  so  frequently  pointed  out 
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INDIA. 


PAAt  IV.     living  with  his  wife  Anastiyd  is  curious,  and  perhaps 
MwTied  life  of  iU^stratcs  a  further  opposition  between  the  Buddhist 
uJTBuSdhirt***  priests  and  the  Brdhmans ;  the  former  insisting  upon 
■  celibacy,  whilst  theBrahmanswere  not  only  permitted 
Pious  suicide  of  but  required  to  marry.     The  pious  suicide  of  Sarab- 
SrE^ki?©?  h^^g^  is  very  striking ;  and  similar  incidents  appear  to 
caiaaus.         have  bceu  not  uncommon  in  ancient  times.  Arrian,  in 
his  description  of  Alexander's  expedition,  relates  the 
story  of  a  sage  named  Calanus  who  burned  himself 
to  death  upon  a  funeral  pile  in  like  manner  ;  *'  and 
in  Strabo's  description  of  India,  it  is  said  that  the 
sophists  or  Brdhmans  considered  disease  of  the  body 
as  most  disgraceful,  and  that  if  any  one  apprehended 
its  approach,  he  prepared  a  pjT^e,  and  destroyed  him- 
we»  involved    sclf  by  firo."     Thc  idea  involved  in  the  account  of 
sarabhiSU**    the  death  of  Sarabhanga  is  somewhat  mythical,  and 
accordingly  seems  to  be  of  a  different  character. 
He  had  long  waited  for  the  coming  of  Bdma,  and 
having  at  length  been  blessed  with  a  sight  of  the 
incarnate  deity,  he  had  no  longer  any  desire  to  live ; 
and  consequently  destroyed  his  body  upon  the  fu- 
neral pile,  and  ascended  to  the  heaven  of  Brahma. 
The  description  of  the  ascetics  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sarabhanga's  pilgrimage  is  illustrative  both  of  an- 
cient and  modem  times ;  although  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  such  self-mortifications,  whether  real 
or  pretended,  appear  to  be  gradually  dying  out  in 
India. 
strange  ftuicy  The  straugo  alHanco  between  Rdma  and  Jatdyus 

]ft4ma*s  aiiiuioe  tho  Vulturo  is  ouo  of  thoso  ecccntric  ideas  which 

with  the  vul- 
ture Jatftyus.       . . ^ — 

"  Arrian's  Exped.  Alezand.  lib.  vii.  c.  2. 
^  Strabo,  lib.  xt.  o.  1. 
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abound  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  RdmAyana ;  histoey  op 
and  will  be  further  illustrated  when  dealing  with    pari  iv. 


RAma's  subsequent  alliances  with  monkeys  and 
bears.  For  the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  these  animals,  like  the  serpents  or  Ndgas,  are 
treated  in  every  respect,  excepting  that  of  form, 
as  human  beings ;  and  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  originally  the  deities  of  the  abori- 
ginal  populations  of  the  south  of  India,  whom  the 
Brahmanical  author  of  the  Rdmdyana  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  Edma,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
propagation  of  the  worship  of  Rdma  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu.  % 

The  description  of  the  cold  season  in  India,  f^^^jJJi^ 
which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lakshmana,  is  ex-  JS^ri^S,^  of 
ceedingly  poetioal;  and  its  truthfulness  to  nature 
will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  country  at  that  reviving  period  of  the  year.  In 
one  instance,  indeed,  a  sense  of  humour  is  blended 
with  truthfulness  of  description  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  a  smile  at  the  picture  of  the  wild  elephant  who 
put  his  trunk  into  the  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and 
then  drew  it  back  hastily  from  the  cold. 


n\ 
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Bister  of  B&vanai 
approaches  the 
hermitage  of 


The  next  event  in  the  life  of  Rdma)  was  his 
wars  against  two  brothers  of  Rdvana,  respectively 
named  Khara  and  Diishana,  who  appear  to  have 
commanded  a  Rdkshasa  army  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hermitage.  The  story  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded in  any  other  light  than  Ihat  of  a  pure  fiction. 
It  is  said  that  a  sister  of  these  Jbrothers,  named 
Siirpa-nakliA,  fell  in  love  with  Rdma,  and  was  jest- 
ingly referred  by  Rdma  to  Lakshmana,  and  again 
by  Lakshmana  to  Rdma.  In  her  jealousy  she  fell 
upon  Sltd,  on  which  Lakshmana  cut  oflF  her  ears  and 
nose.  She  then  fled  to  her  brothers  Khara  and 
Diishana,  and  prayed  for  revenge;  on  which  en- 
sued an  extraordinary  war,  in  which  Rdma,  single- 
handed,  slaughtered  a  vast  army  of  Rdkshasas. 

Notwithstanding  the  extravagance  of  this  story, 
it  furnishes  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  general 
character  of  many  Hindii  works  of  the  imagination  ; 
such  as  the  reckless  sacrifice  of  probabilities  for  the 
sake  of  eflfect,  the  want  of  delicacy  in  the  female  cha- 
racter, and  the  frequent  reference  to  Brahmanical 
ideas.  These  points,  however,  will  be  best  considered 
hereafter.     The  narrative  is  as  follows : — 

After  this^  while  Kama  was  sitting  in  his  pleasant  four- 
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roomed    abode    conversing    with    Sita,  a    certain   female  histoey  of 
Bakshasi  happened  to  come  to  the  hermitage.     The  name  of      p^^  jy 


this  Bakshasi  was  Siirpa-nakhd,  and  she  was  sister  of  the 
ten-headed  Rdvana^  the  mighty  Baja  of  Lankd ;  and  her  two 
other  brothers  were  EZhara  and  Dushana;  and  these  two 
were  mighty  Chieftains^  and  had  been  appointed  by  Baja 
Bavana  to  command  all  that  country.     This  woman  Surpa-  AdmireB  the 

beauty  of  Bi^ma. 

nakha  approached  the  leafy  hat^  and  beheld  Bdma  of  re- 
splendent countenance  and  substantial  arm;  and  he  appeared 
like  a  god  in  heaven,  and  his  eyes  resembled  the  lotos,  and 
his  step  was  as  firm  as  that  of  an  elephant,  and  on  his  head 
was  a  load  of  soft  but  matted  hair ;  and  he  was  evidently  a 
great  Baja,  bearing  all  the  marks  of  royalty ;  and  his  com- 
plexion was  green  like  the  new  grass,  and  he  was  captivat- 
ing as  the  god  of  love. '  Seeing  Bama,  the  heart  of  the 
Bdkshasi  was  smitten  with  the  arrows  of  Kama,  and  she  was 
distracted  with  the  flame  of  desire.  And  she  was  of  an  evil  Contnwt 
and  malignant  disposition,  of  a  base  family  and  base  in  nakh4  aud 
mind,  and  she  was  a  female  only  in  appearance.  This  damsel 
was  very  ugly,  whilst  the  countenance  of  the  portly  and  well- 
formed  Bama  was  most  lovely;  this  one  was  squint-eyed, 
whilst  the  eyes  of  Bdma  were  beautifully  elongated;  her 
locks  were  the  colour  of  copper,  whilst  his  locks  were  black 
and  curly ;  she  was  deformed  in  figure,  whilst  he  was  shaped 
with  the  most  perfect  symmetry ;  her  voice  was  a  horrid 
yell,  while  his  accents  were  most  melodious ;  she  was  rash 
and  vague  in  speech,  whilst  his  discourse  was  ever  apt  and 
prudent;  her  conduct  was  notoriously  vile,  whilst  his  conduct 
was  ever  exemplary.  This  Bukshasi,  seeing  that  B4ma  was  SiiriMiriiakhA 
a  perfect  model  of  beauty,  began  to  reflect  within  herself : —  induce  RAma  to 
"  Ihis  IS  a  most  beautiful  person,  proud  of  his  youth  anddenertSiUL 
blooming  as  a  god :  I  am  smitten  with  love,  and  will  there- 
fore assume  another  form,  which  shall  be  very  beautiful :  I 
will  induce  him  to  abandon  his  lawful  and  happy  spouse  Sita, 
though  she  is  in  the  bloom  of  beauty  and  prime  of  youth,  and 

1  Rkma  is  frequently  represented  in  Bongallee  pictures  as  having  a  bright- 
green  complexion ;  although  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu  his  proper  colour  would 
appear  to  be  blue.  Indeed,  in  pictures  procured  from  the  Upper  ProTinces  R&ma 
is  painted  blue. 


/       • 
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INDIA.       tentiona  to  me,  whom  he  shall  behold  clothed  with  love- 

Part  IV.  ' 
liness.'^ 

SArpa-nakhi  Sdrpa-nakhd  then  assumed  a  most  captivating  form^  and 

tfvatui'g  rnrS^   approachod  the  valiant  Bi.ma^  and  thus  addressed  him  : — ''  O 
wIioIm  L.  "*  devotee,  with  matted  hair,  why  are  you  come  bearing  a  bow 
and  arrow,  and  accompanied  by  your  spouse,  to  this  place 
which  is  haunted  by  the  B&kshasas  ?     I  presume  that  the 
sages  on  the  banks  of  the  Goddveri,  who  are  as  bright  as 
flame,  are  trusting  in  the  strength  of  your  arm/'    lUma  re- 
plied with  the  utmost  simplicity,  for  never  did  he  utter  a 
falsehood,  especially  near  his  hermitage,  or  in  the  presence 
Btoift  related     of  a  woman : — "  There  was  a  Raja  named  Dasaratha :  I  am 
MkswhyBheia  his  elder  son,  known  among  men  by  the  name  of  B&ma; 
the  forest.         yonder  is  my  younger  brother  Lakshmana  who  is  devoted  to 
me ;  and  this  is  my  spouse  Sitd :     At  the  command  of  my 
father  and  mother,  bound  by  a  vow  and  desirous  of  fulfilling 
my  duty,  I  am  come  to  dwell  in  the  woods ;  why  do  you  in 
the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  as  charming  as  Lakshmi^ 
wander  about  without  fear  in  this  most  dreadful  forest  of 
Dandaka  P  "  To  these  words  Sdrpa-nakh4  replied  as  follows : 
sai^nakhi     — '^  0  Bdma,  I  am  a  female  Bdkshasi,  and  my  name  is  Stirpa- 
has  left  her       nakhd,  and  I  can  assume  any  form  at  will :  Bdvana  is  my 

brothers  out  of   -,^,  t  t  t  tii 

love  for  him,      brother,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard ;  my  other  brothers 

and  incites  him  '  ^  J  J  f       j 

to  many  her.  are  Vibhishaua,  the  virtuous,  and  Kumbha-kama,  the  sleepy, 
and  the  two  mighty  heroes,  Khara  and  Dushana :  I  have 
left  my  brothers,  0  B&ma,  from  the  time  I  saw  you ;  through 
desire  I  have  come  to  you,  O  my  spouse :  Clothed  with  power, 
I  traverse  the  woods  with  the  greatest  ease;  do  you  become 
my  husband  by  a  lasting  union :  What  occasion  have  you 
for  Sita  ?  She  is  deformed  and  ugly,  and  not  a  fit  match  for 
you :  But  I  am  a  spouse  worthy  of  you,  clothed  in  beauty 
and  possessed  of  every  accomplishment:  Behold  me  of 
charming  mien,  adorned  with  glorious  ornaments,  elegant 
in  form  and  plump  in  size :  I  will  eat  this  unchaste  crea- 
ture, and  then  devour  your  second  brother :  O  my  spouse, 
with  me  you  shall  wander  through  the  wilderness  of  D4n- 
daka,  and  view  the  lofty  mountain-peaks  and  the  verdant 
woods/^ 
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Having  heard  tlie  words  of  Siirpa-nakh&^  Bdma  cast  a  history  of 
meaning  look  towards  S(t&  and  Lakshmana^  and  then  for  the     p^,  jy 


sake  of  the  jest  replied  to  her,  with  a  smile,  in  smooth  and 

eentle  words,  as  follows : — "  0  Sdrpa-nakh^,  I  am  already  wUhSArpa- 
married ;  this  is  my  beloved  spoase,  and  the  presence  of  a  ing  i'^' »^ 
rival  wife  would  be  painful  to  one  like  you :     But,  O  charm-  mM»- 
ing  female,  my  younger  brother  Lakshmana  is  youthful  and 
engaging ;  he  is  intelligent,  beautiful,  fortunate,  heroic,  un- 
married, and  desirous  of  a  wife ;  he  is  a  fit  match  for  you, 
and  will  become  your  husband :     0  full-eyed  one,  do  you 
wait  upon  my  brother  as  your  husband,  who  is  without  a 
rival  spouse,  and  attend  him  as   the  sun  attends  the  Meru 
mountain/^ 

Thus  addressed  by  Bdma,  the  infatuated  Bdkshasi  left  the  Sfirpa-n»kh& 
hut,  and  immediately  addressed  Lakshmana  thus  : — ^'  I  am  a  wire  to 

Lakshmana. 

very  beautiful,  and  a  fit  wife  for  you :  come  and  roam  with  Lakshmana 

A  ...  f-wZ,     ^^  \  Til  refers  her  baek 

me  at  your  ease  m  the  forest  of  Dandaka/'  Lakshmana  re-  to  B&ma. 
plied  with  a  smile: — *^How  can  you  desire  to  become  a 
slave,  the  wife  of  a  slave  like  me  ?  0  delicate  fair  one,  I 
am  the  property  of  another,  even  of  this  my  excellent  brother 
Bama:  O  full-eyed  one,  you  should  aspire  to  a  higher 
station  :  Do  you  become  the  wife  of  my  brother  in  whom 
is  to  be  found  every  accomplishment :  He  will  abandon  his 
present  wife,  and  devote  all  his  attention  to  you.'' 

Stirpa-nakhd,  considering  that  Lakshmana  was  serious,  Sdrpa-nakhA 
be^an  to  smile  with  studied  art,  and  amin  addressed  Rdma :  herself  to  E&ma, 

°  _         °  and  rushes  upon 

— *'  Do  you  prefer  Sita  to  me  ?  I  will  instantly  devour  her  gJJ*  ^  devour 
in  your  sight,  and  then  I  will  roam  the  forest  with  you  with- 
out a  rival."  Siirpa-nakh&  then  rushed  towards  Sitd  in  her 
rage,  with  eyes  glaring  like  burning  coals,  when  Bdma  re- 
pelled her,  and  said  to  Lakshmana : — "  O  brother,  it  is  not 
always  proper  to  jest  with  those  who  are  cruel  and  base : 
See  Sit&  is  scarcely  alive  !  O  excellent  one,  disfigure  this 
ugly  Bdkshasi ! " 

The  valiant  Lakshmana  then  became  exceedingly  angry,  Lakshmana 
and  he  seized  his  scimitar,  and  in  the  si&rht  of  Bdma  he  cut  and  nose  of 

°  Silkxpa-nakhi. 

off  the  ears  and  nose  of  Sdrpa-nakhd.     Disfigured  by  the 
loss^  the  dreadful  Bdkshasi  uttered  a  horrid  shriek,  and  ran 


^       p 
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PiLHr  IV.     she  threw  out  her  arms,  and  yelled  aloud,  like  the  roaring  of 


^ the  clouds  in  the  raininff  season.     In  this  state  she  hastened 

SUrpa-nakM  ^  . 

fiitw  for  refuge   to  her  brother  Khara.  who  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude 

to  h«»r  brother  ''  t  ti 

KLara.  of  Bakshasas^  and  she  fell  at  length  upon  the  ground  like  a 

star  that  has  dropped  from  the  sky. 
Wrath  of  Khan.  When  Eiiara  saw  his  sister  smeared  with  blood  and 
fainting  on  the  earth,  he  exclaimed  in  great  wrath  : — ''Arise 
and  tell  me  plainly  who  has  done  this  :  Who  is  there,  who, 
even  in  sport,  would  vex  with  his  finger's  end  a  black  serpent 
full  of  venom  ?  Who  would  take  the  rope  of  death  and  bind 
it  round  his  own  neck  ?  Yet  that  man  has  done  this  who 
has  approached  you  this  day ;  that  man  has  drank  the  deadly 
poison :  What  mighty  one  among  the  gods,  or  the  great 
sages,  can  have  disfigured  you  thus  ?  I  see  no  one  in  this 
world,  who  would  dare  to  do  a  thing  displeasing  to  me :  To- 
day with  mortal  ariows  I  will  drink  up  the  blood  of  the 
thousand-eyed  god  Indra,  as  a  crane  drinks  up  milk  that  is 
mixed  with  water:  There  are  none  of  the  celestials  who 
can  preserve  themselves  in  fight  from  my  drawn  scimitar  !  " 
stirpa-nakhi  -^^  these  words  Silrpa-uakha,  in  great  grief,  thus  related 

of^h^r  du/^""^  the  cause  of  her  disaster  :— "  There  are  two  brothers,  R&ma 
figurement.  ^^^  Lakshmana;  they  are  young  and  beautiful,  tender  and 
yet  strong,  their  elongated  eyes  resemble  the  water-lily ; 
they  are  clothed  in  the  habit  of  devotees,  and  feed  on  fruits 
and  roots,  and  have  subdued  their  passions,  and  practise 
devout  austerities,  and  are  of  royal  appearance,  but  whether 
they  be  Davatas  or  Danavas  I  cannot  say  :  Between  them 
I  beheld  a  beautiful  young  woman,  of  waist  elegantly  slender, 
and  adorned  with  every  ornament :  By  these  two  brothers 
have  I  thus  been  treated  for  the  sake  of  that  woman :  I  long 
to  drink  the  frothing  blood  of  that  human  female,  and  of 
these  two  brothers ;  and  I  pray  you  to  accomplish  my  grand 
wish.'' 

While    Sdrpa-nakM  was   thus  speaking,    the   enraged 

Khara  wuda      Khai'a  called  fourteen  powerful  E4ks}iH«a3,  as  terrible   as 

8haa>jui  to  bring   death,  and  said  to  them  : — ''  Go  and  bHn^  me  two  men,  who 

Lakshraana       are  armed,  and  clothed  in  the  habit  of  devotees,  and  who, with 

a  woman,  have  entered  the  forest  of  Dandaka."     The  four- 
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teen  Eakshasas  thus  commanded  by  Khara,  went  to   the  histoet  of 

INDIA. 
Past  IV. 


hermitage  of  Panchavati  accompanied  by  Sdrpa-nakhd,  like 


dark  clouds  driven  before  the  wind ;  yet  these  Eakshasas^ ' 

armed  with  sharp  weapons^  could  no  more  subdue  the  valiant 
Bama,  than  a  wild  elephant  could  oppose  a  forest  when  it  is 
burning.  Inflamed  with  rage,  and  filling  the  air  with  their 
terrible  yells,  they  rushed  upon  the  hermitage.     Rama  with  BAnia  aiaysthe 

,  .  ^     ,^     '  •       j^       •  T     ii  •    •         fourteen  R4k. 

his  arrows  cut  their  weapons  m  twain,  and  then  seizing  shasas. 
fourteen  arrows  of  iron,  bright  as  the  sun  and  sharpened  on 
a  stone,  he  discharged  them  fledged  with  golden  feathers ; 
and  the  arrows  sped  through  the  air  like  meteors,  and  pierced 
the  hearts  of  the  fourteen  Rakshasas  ;  and  they  fell  dead 
upon  the  ground,  whilst  the  arrows  of  their  own  accord  re- 
turned to  the  quiver  of  R&ma. 

Then  Siirpa-nakhd  uttered  a  tremendous  yell,  and  fled  aasembios  his 
back  to  her  brother  Khara,  and  writhed  upon  the  ground  teentSoiuand 
before  him  like  a  serpent.     When  Khara   heard  that  the  prepares  to  go 
Bdkshasas  were  slain  by  Rdma,  he  cried  aloud  in  a  voice  of  accompanied  by 
thunder  : — "  Wipe  away  your  tears,  and  shake  oflF  your  ter-  iMshana. 
ror!     This  day  I  will  send  Rima  and  his  brother  to  the 
abode  of  Yama :     This  day  you  shall  drink  the  blood  of  this 
feeble   mortal   Rama.''     Then  Khara  said   to   his  brother 
Diishana : — "  Equip  the  fourteen  thousand  Rdkshasas,  whose 
courage  and  heroism  are  equal  to  your  own;  who  are  as 
dreadful  as  the  thunder-cloud   and   as  valiant   as  tigers : 
Bring  also  my  chariot,  my  bows,  my  arrows,  my  scimitars, 
my  sharp  javelins,  and  my  iron  clubs  :     I  will  myself  go  in 
front  of  the  children  of  Pulastya'  and  kill  the  abominable 
Rama."     Then   the   white  horses  were  harnessed  to   the  Description  of 
chariot  of  Khara,  which  was  as  dazzling  as  the  crest  of  Meru  Khara. 
mountain,  adorned  with  gold,  fixed  upon  shafts   of  onyx, 
blazoned  with  golden  moons,  set  with  various  jewels,  spa- 
cious as  a  city,  painted  with  fishes,  flowers,  trees,  rocks,  birds 
and   stars,  and   other   devices  expressive  of  joy.     It  was 
decked  with  banners,  and  hung  with  a  hundred  bells ;  and  it 
moved  at  the  will  of  him  who  rode  thereon.     Khara  and  Khara  and 
Dtishana   mounted  the  chariot,    and  the   mighty  army  of  the  army  ^ 

J a<i|;ainflt  the  her- 
mitage 01  li&ma. 
^  The  B&kshasas  were  said  to  be  descendants  of  Pnlastya  the  sage,  and  are  con- 
sequently sometimes  alluded  to  as  the  children  of  Pulastya. 
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HISTORY  OF  Rdksliasas  went  fortli  with  a  noise  like  the  roaring  of  the 
pIbt  IV.      ^^^>  *^^  *'^®y  were  armed  with  every  kind  of  weapon  dread- 

fill  td  behold. 

But  as  the  army  of  the  Bdkshasas  marched  out  against 
Bama^  there  were  fearful  omens  on  all  sides.     A  large  clond 
in  colour  resembling  an  ass^  poured  down  a  shower  of  blood ; 
the  swift  horses  yoked  to  the  chariot  fell  down  of  their  own 
accord ;  the  edges  of  the  sun's  face  appeared  of  a  bloody  hue, 
and  the  middle  of  it  was  black ;  and  a  huge  vulture  came 
and  perched  on  the  flag  raised  on  a  golden  staff  in  Khara's 
chariot.     The  flesh-eating  birds   and  beasts  shrieked  and 
howled  in  various  ways.     At  the  rising  of  the  sun^  the  jack- 
als in  the  south  quarter  vomited  fire  and  uttered  dreadful 
yells ;  and  the  sky  appeared  red  as  bloody  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  uttered  horrid  screams.     A  sceptre  without  a  head 
appeared  near  the  sun.     Rahu  seized  the  sun^  and  there  was 
a  great  eclipse  without  the  intervention  of  the  new  moon. 
The  wind  blew  furiously  ;  the  stars  twinkled  like  fire-flies ; 
the  water-lilies  in  the  pools  closed  their  flowers ;  the  trees 
became  destitute  of  flowers  and  fruits ;  the  dust  arose  like  a 
grey  cloud;  the  minas  uttered  their  plaintive  notes;  and 
meteors  fell  from  the  sky  with  a  loud  noise.     The  left  hand 
of  the  experienced  Khara  trembled  as  he  sat  in  his  chariot; 
his  sword  fell  from  him ;  the  tears  dimmed  his  eyes  whilst  he 
was  looking  around^  and  his  head  began  to  be  seized  with 
pain.     But  Khara  was  infatuated^  and  would  not  return ;  and 
he  laughed  aloud  and   said   to   the   Bakshasas: — ''These 
omens^  which  are  so  terrifying  to  behold,  are  nothing  in  my 
eyes  :     To  me,  who  am  full  of  strength,  they  are  but  trifling 
things ;  with  my  sharp  arrows  I  can  smite  even  the  stars 
from  the  sky ;  I  can  kill  even  Yama,  and  conquer  death  it- 
self:  I  never  will  return  until  I  have  pierced  Bama  and 
Lakshmana  with  my  keen  arrows,  and  my  sister  has  fulfilled 
the  wish  of  her  heart  and  drank  their  blood :     In  my  rage  I 
can  transfix  the  mighty  Indra,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods, 
who  rides  the  inebriated  elephant  Airdvata,  and  holds  the 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand :     How  much  more  easily  then  can 
I  subdue  two  mortals  I "     The  army  of  the  Bdkshasas  re- 


nlnni  fin  Ms 
infkfcuation 
disregards  the 
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joiced  as  they  heard  the  extravagant  boasting  of  their  chief  history  of 
£hara ;  and  rushed  on  eager  for  the  fight  to  the  hermitage     p^t  ly. 
of  Bama. 

Meanwhile^  the  dreadful  omens  which  Khara  regarded  so  BAma  perceives 
slightly,  had  greatly  troubled  the  minds  of  Rdma  and  Laksh-  '^naS^^^ 
mana.  And  Rdma  said  to  his  brother : — ^^  Behold,  0  Laksh- 
mana,  these  portentous  omens  which  are  intended  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Bdkshasas :  All  my  arrows  emit  a  smoke 
as  if  anxious  for  the  battle,  and  my  golden  bow  begins  to 
stir  of  its  own  accord :  The  birds  of  the  forest  are  uttering 
their  mournful  notes,  £ts  if  calamity  and  fear  of  death  had 
already  reached  them :  The  trembling  of  my  right  arm 
tells  me  that  a  dreadful  war  and  a  great  war  are  near  :  I 
hear  the  roaring  of  the  Biikshasas,  and  the  loud  beating  of 
their  drums  :     O  Lakshmana,  take  your  bow  and  arrows  in  Directs  Laksh- 

TIT  •%  n/   /  •       t  •i-i    inanato  ooiidiiot 

your  hand  and  conduct  oita  to  a  cave  m  the  mountain,  which  Sit&  to  an  inac- 

.        .  .  oessible  cave. 

is  difficult  of  access,  and  covered  with  trees:  There  shall 
she  witness  at  a  distance  the  alarming  tumult  of  the  battle, 
and  you  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  bowstrings  filling  the 
air  :  Reply  not  to  my  words,  0  Lakshmana,  but  go  without 
delay:  You  are  a  powerful  hero,  and  are  doubtless  able  to 
destroy  all  these  Rakshasas,  but  it  is  my  desire  to  kill  them 
all  myself/'  Thus  addressed  by  Rdma,  Lakshmana  took 
his  bow  and  arrows  and  conducted  Sita  to  an  inaccessible 
cave. 

Then  Rama  girt  on  his  coat  of  mail,  bright  as  the  glow-  B&ma awaits  the 
ing  flame ;  and  he  resembled  a  column  of  fire  blazing  in  the  BAkshasa  army, 
midst  of  darkness.  Drawing  forth  his  mighty  arrows,  that 
heroic  one  stood  filling  all  the  quarters  of  the  heavens  with 
the  sound  of,  his  bow.  The  gods,  the  Gandharvas,  the  Sid- 
dhas,  and  the  Charanas,  came  down  from  heaven  to  behold 
the  combat.  The  sages  illustrious  in  this  world,  and  the 
sages  who  inhabit  the  mansions  of  Brahma,  said  to  each 
other  : — ''  May  peace  attend  the  cows,  the  Br^mans,  and 
the  various  worlds  :  May  R4ma  subdue  the  night-prowling 
sons  of  Pulastya  in  the  battle,  as  that  mighty  Vishnu,  who 
wields  the  chakra,  conquered  the  great  Asuras/'  Vain  of 
their  powers,  the  shouting  army  of  the  R4kshasas  had  now 


/      / 
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HISTORY  OP  arrived  at  the  hermitage  of  Bima;  and  they  collected  together 
PAM^fv      like  a  vast  herd  of  elephants  thronging  each  other,  while 
Khara  their  Chief  halted  his  chariot.     Their  shields  and 


Fearful  appear- 
ance of  the        standards  appeared  on  every  side,  while  their  loud  roar- 
before  the  hw-   ings,  screaming  yells,  and  hideous  laughter  filled  the  whole 
forest.     The  beasts  of  the  jungle  fled  away  without  looking 
behind  them.     The    sun   became  dim  and  shrouded   with 
darkness,  and  the  wind  blew  furiously  against  the  Rakshasas. 
The  vast  army  poured  down  swiftly  upon  B&ma  like   the 
Tranquillity  of  raging  sea ;  but  Eama  stood  still  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
filling  the  heavens  with  the  loud  twanging  of  his  bow-string. 
Wrath  of  RAma.  The  face  of  Rdma  blazed  with  the  burning  of  his  wrath,  as 
terrible  as  the  conflagration  of  the  universe ;  and  the  gods 
and  Ddnavas  were  stricken  with  fear,  as  when  the  great  god 
Siva  arose  with  his  bow  to  destroy  the  sacrifice  of  Daksha. 
The  celestials  in  the  air  beheld  with  astonishment  the  face 
of  the  angiy  Rama,  which  resembled  the  face  of  Yama  at 
R*ooii  of  the     the  end  of  a  Yuga.     The  Bakshasas,  eager  as  they  were  for 
^ml**^**'  ®'    the  battle,  were  turned  to  stone  with  surprise,  and  stood  im- 
movable as  mountains.     Khara  then  said  to   his  brother 
Diishana  : — '^  There  is  no  river  to  be  crossed,  yet  the  army 
are  all  standing  on  one  foot :  Inquire,  O  great  one,  the  cause 
of  this ! "     Then  Dushana  went  forth  and  saw  Eama  standing 
armed  before  him,  at  the  sight  of  whom  the  whole  army  of 
the  Rakshasas  had  recoiled  on  one  foot  from  fear  ;  and  he 
returned  to  Khara,  and  said: — '^  Command  me  to  combat  with 
Rdma,  that  I  with  my  arrows  may  send  him  to  the  abode  of 
Khara  leads  the  Yama.^'     At  these  words  Khara  himself  drove  his  chariot 

R&kshasa  army  -%     -m  -rk/i  i  -i  t      n    -^  rm 

to  the  first         towards  Rama,  as  Rahu  rushes  upon  the  crod  of  day.     The 

charge  against  r  id  j 

BAma.  army  of  the  Rakshasas  were  goaded  to  the  battle  by  the 

sight  of  Khara,  and  they  ran  forward  with  a  deep  roaring ; 
and  their  bows  and  ornaments,  their  chariots,  and  their  fire- 
resembling  coats  of  mail,  appeared  like  a  rushing  of  dark 
clouds  at  the  time  of  sun-rising.  Then  Khara  assailed  Rama 
with  a  thousand  arrows,  while  all  the  Rdkshasas  poured  on 
the  dread-inspiring  archer  a  mighty  shower  of  iron  clubs^ 
javelins,  darts,  scimitars,  and  battle-axes.  Then  Rdma  was 
surrounded  by  Rakshasas  of  horrid  aspect,  as  the   clouds 
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surround  the  Raja  of  mountains  with  streams  of  rain,  or  as  histoet  op 
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the  great  god  Siva  is  surrounded  on  the  lunar  days  by  all       India. 


his  servants  and  courtiers.  He  received  all  the  arrows  of 
the  Bakshasas  as  the  sea  receives  all  the  rivers ;  and 
although  wounded  by  their  dreadful  shafts,  the  hero  felt  no 
pain. 

Like  a  huge  mountain  pierced  with  many  flaming  BAma  di»- 
thunderbolts,  Rdma  stood  with  his  whole  body  streaming  terrible  arrown. 
with  blood,  but  shining  like  the  evening  sun  surrounded  by 
fiery  clouds.  Seeing  the  hero  hemmed  round  by  so  many 
thousands,  the  gods,  the  Gandharvas,  the  Siddhas,  and  the 
great  sages  began  to  lament.  At  length  Rama,  filled  with 
anger,  drew  his  bow  even  to  a  circle,  and  discharged  keen 
arrows  by  thousands.  The  fatal  shafts,  dreadful  as  the  snare 
of  death,  winged  with  the  feathers  of  kingfishers  and 
adorned  with  gold,  were  discharged  by  R^ma  as  if  in  sport. 
They  pierced  the  bodies  of  Rakshasas,  and  then  mounted 
the  air  and  shone  there  with  the  splendour  of  fire.  Some  of 
the  arrows  cut  in  pieces  the  bows,  the  flag  staffs,  the  shields, 
the  coats  of  mail,  and  the  long  arms  of  the  R&kshasas  which 
were  like  the  trunks  of  elephants  adorned  with  various 
ornaments.  Other  arrows  mangled  and  pierced  the  golden- 
saddled  horses,  the  chariots  and  their  drivers,  the  elephants 
and  their  attendants,  and  sent  all  the  footmen  to  the  abode 
of  Yama.  The  Rdkshasas,  wounded  by  the  sharp  and  burn- 
ing bolts,  uttered  fearful  yells,  which  reached  the  sky;  and 
they  found  no  more  quarter  from  the  heart-piercing  arrows 
of  Rama,  than  a  dry  forest  receives  from  a  merciless  fire. 

Then  some  of  the  Rakshasas  ran  to  Khara  for  refuge,  and  second  charge 
Ddshana,  foaming  with  rage,  led  them  on  to  another  attack  Hhasa  army 
upon  R&ma.     Some  were  armed  with  trees,  some  with  staves,  * 
spears,  and  clubs,  and  some  with  platted  ropes  or  nooses ; 
and  they  discharged  thousands  of  arrows,  and  trees,  and 
large  stones  at  the  dauntless  Rama ;  and  the  tumult  of  that 
dreadful  battle  made  the  hair  of  men  stand  erect  from  fear. 
Then  Rdma  uttered  a  tremendous  shout,  and  fitted  to  his  R&ma  aftain 
bow  a  brightly  shining  weapon  named  Gandharva,  at  which  SSJSSS'* 
a  thousand  arrows  flew  from  his  well-drawn  bow.     The  sun 
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was  shrouded  by  those  arrows  and  the  air  was  darkened ; 
whilst  the  earth  was  covered  with  wounded  Rdkshasas  and 
fallen  weapons.  The  exhausted^  the  killed^  the  wounded^ 
and  the  mangled  were  scattered  here  and  there  in  thousands. 
The  field  of  battle,  dreadful  to  behold,  was  strewed  with 
turbaned  heads,  with  hands  and  arms  and  legs  adorned  with 
ornaments,  with  horses  and  elephants  and  broken  chariots, 
with  ch^maras  and  fans  and  flag  staffs,  with  broken  spears 
and  scimitars,  and  with  innumerable  arrows  and  other 
weapons;  and  the  few  remaining  Rdkshasas  fled  deeply 
afflicted  before  the  conquering  Bdma. 

After  this  the  weakened  remnant  of  the  Bakshasas  again 
put  their  trust  in  Khara  and  Diishana,  and  arose  in  battle  a 
third  time  against  R&ma.  The  mighty  hero, humble  but  stead- 
fast in  mind,  once  more  stood  against  the  arrogant  few  who 
still  urged  the  fight.  He  received  the  dreadful  shower  of 
weapons  like  a  bull  catching  the  large  drops  of  autumnal  rain. 
At  length,  he  seized  a  divine  weapon  to  destroy  in  one  mo- 
ment the  whole  of  the  Bakshasas.  Blazing  Hke  the  fire,  he 
scattered  in  an  instant  the  whole  of  the  forces  of  E[hara  and 
Diishana.  Then  with  his  arrows  he  cut  asunder  the  great 
bow  of  Ddshana,  and  slew  the  horses  that  were  harnessed  to 
his  chariot ;  and  with  three  more  arrows  he  smote  Ddshana 
on  the  breast,  and  took  off  the  head  of  his  charioteer.  Then 
Ddshana  seized  a  club  which  resembled  a  mountain-peak ;  it 
was  encompassed  with  a  golden  band  like  that  on  the  staff 
of  Yama,  and  was  full  of  sharp  iron  spikes,  destructive  to  the 
armies  of  the  gods,  besmeared  with  the  flesh  of  foes,  rough 
to  the  touch,  dashing  gates  and  doors  to  pieces,  and  terrific 
to  all  beings.  Grasping  this  mighty  club  Ddshana  flew  at 
Bama,  but  B^ma  cut  off  both  his  hands ;  and  Ddshana,  de- 
prived of  his  club,  fell  to  the  ground  like  an  elephant  of  the 
Himdlayas  deprived  of  his  tusks ;  and  he  was  instantly  killed 
by  the  heroic  B&ma. 

Then  Khara,  seeing  his  brother  slain,  roared  like  the 
roar  of  a  kettle-drum  which  has  been  wetted  with  water ; 
and  rushing  towards  Bdma,  he  discharged  flaming  arrows  of 
iron  as  fatal  as  enraged  serpents  :  but  Bdma  stopped  the 
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shafts   with  his  own  arrows,  as  the    foot-rope  stops   the  history  op 

INDIA. 
Part  IV. 


elephant.     Khara  in  his  own  chariot  then  approached  Rama,       india. 


as  a  grasshopper  leaps  into  the  fire ;  but  Bdma  seized  the 
bow  of  Vishnu,  which  had  been  given  him  by  Agastya,  and 
discharged  innumerable  arrows,  and  broke  the  chariot  of 
Khara,  and  killed  his  horses  and  charioteer.  Khara  then 
leaped  forward  with  a  mighty  club  in  his  hand,  and  hurled 
it  at  Rdma  like  a  flaming  thunderbolt ;  but  Bdma  turned  it 
back  again  and  shivered  it  to  pieces  with  a  fire  weapon  of 
divine  powers.     Rama  now  smiled  at  Khara,  and  said: — EAjna threatens 

^  .  ,  and  abuses 

"  You  vile  Rdkshasa,  your  boasted  might  has  now  been  Khanv. 
seen,  and  you  roar  aloud  in  vain :  You  promised  to  wipe 
away  the  tears  of  these  slain  Rdkshasas,  but  your  promise 
has  been  broken :  To-day  I  will  take  away  the  life  of  so 
mean  a  liar,  even  as  Garura  seized  the  amrita :  To-day  the 
earth  shall  drink  your  blood  bubbling  in  foam  from  your 
throat :  Your  carcase  shall  roll  in  the  dust,  and  you  shall 
embrace  the  earth  as 'a  man  embraces  a  beautiful  spouse: 
To-day  all  the  sages  shall  hear  that  you  have  been  killed, 
and  shall  traverse  the  forest  of  Dilndaka  without  fear :  To- 
day all  the  women  of  the  Rdkshasas  shall  tremble  with 
alarm  at  being  deprived  of  their  lords ;  they  shall  taste  of 
the  grief  which  they  deserve  for  being  united  to  such  hus- 
bands :  You  ever  cruel  wretch,  the  terror  of  the  Brdhmans, 
apostate  from  all  virtue,  saturated,  with  every  crime,  you 
shall  receive  to-day  the  reward  of  your  vile  actions.*'  Thus  Death  of  Khara. 
speaking,  Rdma  fought  with  Khara  for  the  last  time,  and 
discharged  a  flaming  arrow  which  pierced  his  mail  armour 
even  to  the  bone ;  and  Khara  fell  upon  the  earth  burnt  up 
as  with  fire,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  Then  the  sound  of  the  ?^^^!?^^  °' 
divine  kettle-drums  was  heard  in  the  heavens,  and  flowers 
fell  from  the  sky  upon  the  head  of  Rama ;  and  the  gods  and 
sages,  and  all  the  celestial  beings,  poured  praises  and  bene- 
dictions upon  the  conqueror  of  the  Eakshasas.  And  ^  returns  to 
Lakshmana  and  Sitd  came  out  of  the  cave,  and  Sitd  em- 
braced her  husband  with  great  joy ;  and  Rama  embraced 
the  fawn -eyed  Sftd,  and  appeared  among  the  adoring  sages 
as  glorious  as  Indra  in  heaven. 
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Now  a  certain  Rakshasa  escaped  from  that  dreadful  battle^ 
and  liastened  to  Lank&^and  told  the  melancholy  tidings  to  the 
ten-headed  B4vana.  Then  the  eyes  of  Ravana  were  red 
with  anger^  and  hearing  that  his  two  brothers^  Khara  and 
Ddshana^had  been  killed  by  R4ma^  he  snuffed  up  the  air  like 
the  Raja  of  Serpents ;  and  he  said  : — "  I  will  go  myself  and 
kill  R&ma  and  Lakshmana.^^  And  the  Riikshasa  replied  : — 
"  0  ten-headed  one,  Rdmacan  no  more  be  overcome  by  you 
in  battle,  nor  by  the  world  of  Rdkshasas,  than  heaven  can 
be  obtained  by  sinful  men :  Not  all  the  gods  and  A  suras 
united  can  accomplish  his  death  :  But  listen  to  my  plan  for 
his  destruction :  He  has  a  beautiful  wife  whose  name  is 
Sttd;  she  is  a  woman  of  delicate  shape,  of  golden  com- 
plexion, and  the  most  exact  symmetry:  Adorned  with 
jewels,  no  goddess,  nor  Apsara,  nor  Ndga  can  be  com- 
pared with  her ;  where  then  could  be  found  her  equal  among 
mortals  ?  Carry  off  this  beautiful  woman,  and  Rdma  will 
be  crushed  in  the  great  forest,  for  he  cannot  exist  without 
Sitd."  Ravana  wfts  pleased  with  this  counsel,  and  said  : — 
"  To-morrow  I  will  go  with  my  charioteer,  and  bring  Sit^  to 
this  great  city."  Then  Rdvana  ascended  his  chariot  which 
was  drawn  by  asses,  and  was  as  splendid  as  the  sun,  and  he 
went  to  the  dwelling  of  Mdricha  who  was  his  minister,  and 
told  him  all  that  the  Rdkshasa  had  said ;  and  he  entreated 
Mdricha  to  counsel  him  concerning  his  carrying  away  the 
wife  of  Rama.  M&richa  however  replied : — ''  What  enemy 
in  the  guise  of  a  friend  has  mentioned  Sitd  to  you?  The 
man  who  has  thus  stirred  you  up  is  undoubtedly  your 
bitterest  foe  :  He  wishes  to  engage  you  in  plucking  out  tihe 
fangs  of  a  venomous  serpent !  O  Ravana,  Rdma  is  a  furious 
elephant  inebriated  with  energy ;  his  tusks  are  full  grown ; 
he  is  the  fierce  man-Uon  destroying  the  wounded  Rakshasas 
as  though  they  were  trembling  deer :  0  Ravana,  rouse  not 
this  sleeping  lion  whose  body  is  full  of  arrows,  and  whose 
teeth  are  sharpened  scimitars :  Return  in  peace  to  Lankli, 
and  enjoy  yourself  among  your  own  wives,  and  let  R&ma 
enjoy  his  spouse  in  the  forest."     So  the  ten-headed  Rdvana 
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listened  to  the  words  of  Mdricha,  and  returned  to  his  stately  histoet  of 
palace  at  Lankd.  Part^iv. 


The  foregoing  narrative,  as  already  indicated,  is  Review  of  the 
essentially  Hindii.     No   one  but  an  oriental  bard  iSifi?©!?""" 

■^  ,         B4ma*swan  on 

woidd  have  ventured  to  depict  a  woman  making  gJJ^^^ 
such  proposals  to  two  men  in  succession,  as  were  ad- 
dressed by  Siirpa-nakhd  to  Rdma  and  Lakshmana ; 
and  no  audience,  excepting  an  oriental  one,  would 
have  appreciated  the  jesting  replies  of  Rdma  and 
his  brother,  or  have  applauded  the  savage  proceed- 
ing of  Lakshmana.     The  description  of  the  wars?»^Ji»«* 

o  ^  *  ^  ^        imagination 

that  ensued  is  apparently  the  work  of  pure  imagin-  SlSiifc^  *** '^* 
ation,  whilst  the  similes  are  often  far-fetched ;  but 
still  the  details  exhibit  some  brilliant  coruscations  of 
fancy,  which  although  altogether  unreal,  serve  to 
amuse  the  intellect  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a 
display  of  fireworks  amuses  the  ej^e.  The  slaughter 
of  fourteen  RAkshasas  with  fourteen  iron  arrows, 
bright  as  the  sun  and  fledged  with  golden  feathers, 
is  an  exploit  on  the  part  of  the  leading  hero  which 
would  have   satisfied  most  romance  writers.      Butwvinityof 

B&nia 

RAma  was  to  be  represented  as  a  god,  and  conse-  gj^huf^ictorie. 
quently  the  story  was  told  of  his  triumphantly  re-  BiSsi^ 
sisting  three  distinct  charges  of  an  army  of  fourteen  *™^' 
thousand  Rdkshasas,   as   dreadful  as   the   thunder- 
cloud and  as  valiant  as  tigers,  and  ultimately  slaying 
them  all.     Such  a  narrative,   half  heroic   and  half  i?p««*<^ 

.  ,  ofthestoiy 

divine,  never  fails  to  create  a  deep  impression  upon  SSSincoI^'^*^ 
a  Hindu  audience.  The  fantastic  character  of  the 
omens  which  preceded  the  battle,  and  the  extrava- 
gant idea  that  the  gods  came  down  from  heaven  to 
witness  the  conflict,  are  perfectly  understood  and 
fully  accepted  by  every  Hindu.      The  descriptions  SSn^tl^nJto 

the  HindtL 
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HiBTOET  or  again  are  very  graphic,  although  exuberant  beyond 
pajit  IV.  measure;  and  the  pictures  which  they  bring  before 
the  mind's  eye  are  real  and  substantial  forms  to  the 
Hindu,  although  they  must  appear  as  mere  idle 
dreams  to  the  European.  Thus  every  Hindii  audi- 
ence accepts  as  a  grand  reality  the  marvellous 
chariot  in  which  Khara  and  Ddshana  ride  to  battle. 
Each  one  realizes  the  appearance  of  the  vast  car, 
spacious  as  a  city,  and  moving  at  the  will  of  its  oc- 
cupants, sparkling  with  jewels  and  golden  moons, 
decked  with  banners  and  hung  with  bells,  and 
resplendent  with  pictures  of  fishes,  flowers,  trees, 
rocks,  birds,  and  stars.  In  like  manner  each  one 
can  perceive  the  army  of  Rdkshasas  rushing  with 
yells  and  roarings  upon  the  quiet  hermitage  of 
Rdma,  and  pouring  a  shower  of  iron  clubs,  javelins, 
darts,  scimitars,  and  battle-axes  upon  the  dauntless 
hero  ;  whilst  Rdma  stands  as  bright  and  unmoved  as 
a  pillar  of  fire,  and  replies  with  countless  arrows 
which   carry   death   and   destruction   amongst   the 

Deep  personal    advanciuff  host.    Lastlv ,  the  audience  always  takes  a 

Interest  taken  ^  i-i-i  ii 

Sf  SmS'Sf**^"^  deep  personal  interest  m  the  smgle  combats  between 
sUie  ~mb.*s.  jjjI^^  ^^^  Diishana,  and  Rdma  and  Khara.     Every 

one  exults  and  sympathizes  in  the  abusive  language 
which  Rdma  lavishly  employs  against  Khara,  and 
which  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  divine  char- 
acter of  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  although  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Kshatriyas. 
WuSJ  to™  Finally,  when  the  story  is  told  that  Khara  is  slain 
by  the  flaming  arrow  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the 
gods  and  sages,  one  and  all  rejoice  in  like  manner, 
and  the  air  is  filled  with  the  pious  chorus  of  "  Glory- 
to  Rdma ! " 


B&ma! 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Havana's  abduction  of  sit  a. 

The  defeat  of  Khara  and  Diishana  now  brings  history  op 
Rdvana  himself  upon   the   scene.      This  powerful     pabtiv. 
sovereign  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  a  worshipper  BAvsna,  Ki^a 
of  Brahma,  but   a  grandson   of  a   Brahman  sage£^."P°°***® 
named  Pulastya ;     consequently  he  does  not  appear  His  reaich*r 
as    an   aboriginal   monarch,   but    as    a    heretic,  a 
renegade,  an  apostate,  who  was  employing  against 
the   Brdhmans   the  very    powers    which    he    had 
acquired  by  the  worship  of  Brahma. 

The  narrative  of  the  carrying  away  of  Sftd  by  scope  of  the 

^  .  .  narrative. 

Rdvana  requires    but  a    brief  introduction.     The 

design  was  first  suggested  to  Edvana,  as  already 

seen,  by  a  Rdkshasa  who  had  fled  from  the  dreadful 

battle  with  Rdma;  but  he   is  said  to  have   been 

dissuaded  from  the  attempt  by  his  Minister  Mdrlcha, 

the  very  RAkshasa  whom  Rdma  had  driven  into  the 

sea  in  the   great    battle    near    the    hermitage    of 

Viswdraitra.     Siirpa-nakhA,  however,  was   resolved 

to  be  revenged  alike  on  Rdma  and  Sltd ;  and  she 

accordingly  stirred  up  the  rage  of  Rdvana  against 

the  one,  and  excited  his  desires  for  the  other.     The 

story  requires  no  preliminary  explanation.     It  will  SffUj^^eV^f 

be  sufficient  to  bear  in  mind  that  according  to  the  SliStme^ 

popular  belief  the  Rakshasas  had  the  power  of  as-  **""'*  ^ 
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pajit  IV.  normal  shape  possessed  ten  heads  and  twenty  arms. 
Bxtmorditmry  -  Howcver  Wild  and  unnatural  this  idea  may  seem  to 
S"v'2i*S!d*'***  the  European,  it  is  a  substantive  conception  to  every 
twenty  aJms,  a  Hindu,  for  it  is  formed  in  bovhood,  and  strengthened 

Hubstantive  '  ,  j  i  xd 

Hiid J.**** '*^*  ^y  ^^^  frequent  sight  of  numerous  pictures  of  the 
terrible  RAkshasa.  From  the  narrative  Rdvana  would 
appear  to  be  only  a  mortal  sovereign  of  the  ordinary 
human  type  as  regards  appearance  and  shape ;  and 
indeed,  in  his  character  as  a  lover  of  woman,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  him  as  any  other  than  a 
mortal  man.  But  the  Hindii  realizes  him  as  a  huge 
being  moving  along  the  earth  like  a  vast  tower, 
with  ten  crowned  heads  rising  on  separate  necks,  and 
twenty  arms  stretching  out  on  either  side.  Such  a 
monstrosity  is   the  pure  creation  of  a  disordered 

Jft^^roa^-"*^  brain ;  an  unmeaning  mass  of  incongruities ;    and 

ception.  probably  arose  from   some   childish  idea  that  by 

multiplying  the  arms  the  physical  strength  of  the 
demon  was  increased  tenfold,  and  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  heads,  the  intelligence  or  cunning  of 
the  RAkshasa  was  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  narrative  The   narrative  of  the  circumstances  connected 

of  the  capture  , 

^vlSal?^        With  the  capture  of  Sltd  by  Rdvana  is  as  follows : — 

SArpa-nakhi  Now  when  Surpa-nakhd,  the  sister  of  Rdvana,  saw  that 

of  Khara'a        her  brothers  Sahara  and  Dushana^  and  the  mighty  army  of 

LankA,  Rakshasas,  had  been  slain  by  the  single  mortal  Bdma,  she 

set  up  a  horrid  yell  like  the  roaring  of  a  thunder-cloud. 

She  then  hastened  to  Lankd^  and  beheld  Ravana  seated  in 

front  of  his  palace  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  as   bright  as  the 

sun  and  as  glowing  as  flame ;  and  he  was  surrounded  by  his 

Counsellors  as  Indra  is  surrounded  by  the  Maruts.     He  had 

Description  of    ten  heads  and  twenty  arms ;  and  his  eyes  were  of  the  colour 

ya     vaiia.     ^^  copper,  whilst  his  teeth  were  white  like  the  new  moon. 
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His  form  was  vast  like  a  moantain^  and  liis  ten  faces  were  histoet  oi? 

each  as  terrible  as  that  of  the  all-destroying  Yama.  He  was  a     i^^^ti 

tall  and  heroic  Rdkshasa,  possessing  all  the  signs  of  royalty,  ■ 

and  invincible  to  the  gods.     His  body  was  as  smooth  as  a 

polished  onyx,  and  his  ears  were  adorned  with  earrings ; 

but  his  breast  was  scarred  by  the  thunder-bolt  of  Indra,  the 

tusks  of  Airdvata,  and  the  chakra  of  Vishnu.     He  could  ^^^  mighty 

^ '  ^  powers. 

shake  the  seas  with  his  strides,  and  rend  asunder  the  tops 

of  mountains  with  his  brawny  arms.     He  was  the  breaker  His  wickedness. 

of  all  laws,  the  ravisher  of  the  wives  of  others,  the  murderer 

of  the  Brdhmans,  the  obstructor  of  sacrifice,  the  enemy  of 

sacred    vows.     This    was   he,  who    went    to    the   city  of  His  exploits. 

Bhagavati,    the  great  city   of   resplendent   serpents,    and 

conquered  Vasuki,  and  parried  away  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Conquered 

snake  Takshaka.     This  was  he,  who  conquered  Kuvera  on  Kuver». 

the  Kaildsa  mountain,  and  carried  away  the  chariot  Pushpaka, 

which  constantly  obeys  the  will  of  the  rider ;  who  in  his  rage 

destroyed  the  divine  forests  of  Ohitra,  Nalina,  Nandana,  and 

all  the  gardens  of  the  gods ;  who  by  the  strength  of  his 

mighty  arms  stopped  the  sun  and  the  moon  in  their  course, 

and  prevented  their  rising.     This  was  he  who  performed  His  reiwfious 

religious  austerities  in  a  vast  forest  for  ten  thousand  years, 

standing  on  his  head  with  his  feet  uppermost  in  the  midst 

of  five  fires ;  who  by  permission  of  Brahma  traversed  the  air 

in  an  instant,  and  assumed  any  shape  at  will ;  who  offered 

his   ten  heads    as   a   sacrifice  to   Siva;    who   caused   the 

affrighted  sun  to  rise  upon  his  city  with  a  subdued  lustre. 

He  was  the  cruel  one,  the  wicked,  and  the  furious ;  who  by  Jpi*^^^^  *° 

the   blessing   of    Brahma  was  invulnerable   to  gods   and  ^^  *"** 

demons,  and  to  every  being  excepting  beast  and  man. 

When  Siirpa-nakhd  saw  her  brother  Bivana,  adorned  fn^'iSj^' 
with  excellent  ornaments  and  beautiful  flowers,  she  ap-  ^ 
preached  him  flaming  with  rage ;  and  with  wide-stretched 
fiery  eyes,  and  a  dejected  countenance,  and  mad  with  fear 
and  terror,  she  yelled  out  these  horrid  accents : — "  Intoxi- 
cated with  the  pleasure  of  sense,  you  disregard  the  dreadful 
danger  which  has  arisen  :  The  Raja  who  is  devoted  to  his 
lusts,  even  though  he  be  lord  of  the  world,  is  detested  by 
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his  subjects,  as  men  detest  a  fire  in  which  the  dead  ha v^e  been 
burned :  The  Raja  who  does  not  in  due  time  attend  to  his 
own  affairs,  will  perish  together  with  his  Raj :  The  Raja 
who  Ustens  not  to  his  spies,  and  is  incapable  of  goyeming 
himself,  is  avoided  by  men,  as  elephants  avoid  the  swampy 
edge  of  a  river  :  Know  you  not  that  Khara  and  Ddshana^ 
with  fourteen  thousand  fiery  Rdkshasas,  have  been  slain  by 
the  single  mortal  Rdma  ?  Know  you  not  that  Rdma  has 
become  the  saviour  of  the  sages,  and  has  rendered  the  forest 
of  Dandaka  secure  from  the  Rdkshasas  ?  O  Rdvana,  yoa 
can  discern  nothing,  since  you  have  not  learned  from  your 
spies  of  the  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Rakshasas  ?  " 

Sitting  among  his  courtiers,  Ravanawas  enraged  at  these 
abusive  speeches  of  Sdrpa-nakhd,  and  cried  out : — ''  Who  is 
Rama  ?  "  Sdrpa-nakhd  replied  : — '*  Rama,  the  son  of 
Dasaratha,  is  of  long  arm  and  elongated  eye ;  he  is  the  chief 
of  all  those  who  wear  the  habit  of  a  devotee ;  he  is  equal  in 
form  to  K4ma ;  he  carries  a  bow  resembling  a  rainbow,  and 
discharges  blazing  iron  arrows  as  fatal  as  poisonous  serpents  : 
I  saw  not  the  valiant  Rama  draw  his  bow,  but  I  saw  the 
army  falling  by  his  arrows,  as  a  full  crop  of  com  is  smitten 
by  the  rains  sent  bylndra:  0  R&vana,  this  Rama  has  a 
beautiful  wife,  of  charming  face,  and  slender  and  delicate 
form,  and  complexion  as  bright  as  molten  gold :  He  who  is 
embraced  by  Sitd  enjoys  a  felicity  beyond  that  of  Indra : 
O  R4vana,  it  was  because  I  wanted  to  bring  away  this 
beautiful  woman  to  become  your  wife  that  my  nose  and  ears 
were  cut  off  by  the  cruel  Lakshmana :  When  you  behold 
Sita,  you  will  instantly  be  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the  god 
of  love :  O  Raja  of  the  Rakshasas,  revenge  the  death  of 
your  brothers  upon  R&ma  and  Lakshmana,  and  take  the 
beautiful  Sitd  to  be  your  wife/' 

Having  heard  these  roaring  words  of  his  sister  Sdrpa- 
nakh&,  Ravana  ordered  his  chariot,  and  again  proceeded  to 
the  abode  of  Mdrfcha.  And  Ravana  said : — "  0  Ifdricha,  my 
father,  I  am  distressed  and  you  are  ray  great  refuge :  That 
contemptible  Rama,  the  meanest  of  the  Kshatriyas,  expelled 
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by  his  father,  has  been  the  mnrderer  of  my  army :  This  tame  histoet  of 
and  ignorant  fellow,  intent  on  the  evil  of  all  creatures,  by      p^^  jy 

whom  my  sister  was  disfigured  to  show  his  powers  in  taking 

away  her  ears  and  nose,  has  a  wife  named  Sifc&,  who  is  in  the 
prime  of  youth  and  beauty,  resembling  Lakshml  without  her 
lotos  :  Hep  I  will  bring  away  this  day,  and  you  must  be  my 
helper  !     Do  you  assume  the  shape  of  a  ffolden  deer  studded  Bntwata 

,  '^  r  ©  ^        Mkrtcha  to  take 

with  silver  spots,  and  go  to  the  hermitage  of  Bdma :     Sitd,  ***?/°'^J  ®'* 
seeing  your  beauty,  will  ask  Bama  and  Lakshmana  to  procure 
you  for  her ;  and  when  you  have  beguiled  the  brothers  from 
the   hermitage,  I  will  carry  off   Sitd  through  the    air,  as 
Kahu  takes  away  the  light  of  the  moon/' 

Hearing  these  words  respecting  Rama,  the  countenance  Alarm  of 
of  Mdricha  became  withered;    and  he  licked  his  parched 
lips,  and  stared  with  fixed  eyes  at  R&vana ;  and  spoke  with 
joined  hands,  as  follows  : — "  0  Raja  of  the  Rakshasas,  you  M&iicha 
have  been  deceived  :   Rdma  is  magnanimous  and  highly  re-  pJ>w^o7*Eim«. 
nowned ;  he  was  not  abandoned  by  his  father  nor  ever  dis- 
graced :     He  is  not  covetous,  nor  evil  disposed,  nor  a  mean 
Kshatriya ;  his  subjects  were  not  in  distress  nor  were  the 
Br4hmans  averse  to  him  :     He  is  Chief  of  the  universe,  as 
Indra  is  sovereign  of  the  gods  :    How  can  you  desire  to  carry  B«monstrates 
off  his  wife  Sit&,  whose  virtue  is  her  preservation,  and  whose  jJ2mifoMT^- 
splendour  is  equal  to  that  of  fire  ?     If  you  carry  away  the  '"*^  *^*^  ^^^  ' 
wife  of  Rdma,  your  destruction  is  certain  :    In  former  times  Relates  the 
I  traversed  the  wilderness  of  Ddndaka  with  the  might  of  a  beiSs  cast  by 
thousand  elephants ;  and  Rdma,  then  a  boy  of  fifteen,  came  sea. 
to  the  hermitage  of  Viswdmitra  to  protect  the  Brdhmans  :  I 
assumed  a  form  as  vast  as  a  mountain,  and  went  to  the  her- 
mitage without  fear ;  but  this  beardless  boy  shot  a  dreadful 
arrow  at  my  breast,  and  I  was  cast  far  away  into  the  sea : 
My  life  was  preserved  because  he  desired  not  to  kill  me ; 
but  if  when  a  child  he  overcame  me,  how  shall  I  engage 
against  him  now  ?    0  Maharaja,  if  in  wantonness  you  carry  prophesies 
away  Sita,  you  will   involve  yourself  in  the  most  dreadful  BAvam^Suries 
misery ;  the  city  of  Lankd  will  be  reduced  to  ruins ;  your  ^^*^ 
Rdkshasas  will  be  slain  in  battle  by  Rdma ;  and  your  women 
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HISTOBT  OF 

INDIA. 

Part  IV. 


K&vfuia  oon- 
temptuou-slj 
rophes  that  he 
require:!  no 
advice. 


Commuidfl 
M&richa  to  take 
the  form  of  a 
g^oldeii  deer  and 
gambol  in  the 

Eresenoeof 
it4. 


M&richa  un- 
willingly obeys. 


Invited  by 
R&vana  to 
ascend  hie 
chariot 


will  run  away  in  all  directions :  Engaged  in  war  with 
Bdma^  you  will  soon  lose  your  honour,  your  prosperity,  your 
Raj,  your  wives,  and  your  own  life.''* 

When  Bavana  heard  these  words,  he  slighted  the  wise 
reasoning  of  Mdricha,  as  one  who  is  desirous  of  death  re- 
fuses medicine.  Considering  M&richa  as  one  speaking  for 
his  hurt,  Rdvana,  impelled  by  his  fate,  thus  contemptuously 
replied : — '^  Why,  Mdricha,  speak  these  silly  things  to  me  ? 
Your  speech  is  as  useless  as  seed  sown  upon  salt :  I  cannot 
be  aflfrighted  by  your  words ;  I  cannot  fear  Rama ;  and 
most  assuredly  I  will  carry  off  the  wife  of  the  murderer  of 
Khara :  The  sovereign  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  contra- 
dicted, but  to  be  addressed  in  gentle  and  pleasing  language  : 
I  did  not  ask  you,  O  Rdkshasa,  respecting  the  good  or  evil 
of  the  undertaking,  nor  about  my  own  ability,  but  I  re- 
quested your  assistance  only  :  Assuming  the  form  of  a 
golden  deer  studded  with  silver  spots,  do  you  go  into  the 
view  of  Sita  and  gambol  in  her  presence :  After  performing 
this  service,  go  where  you  will ;  and  I  will  then  give  you  the 
half  of  my  Raj." 

Maricha  was  sorely  perplexed  at  the  commands  of 
Ravana,  for  he  knew  that  his  death  was  near;  and  he 
sighed  repeatedly,  and  said : — "I  will  go,  but  I  shall  be  slain ; 
nor  will  you,  0  Ravana,  return  alive  I ''  Rdvana  replied : 
— "  Now  I  see  that  you  are  Mdricha,  but  from  your  former 
speech  I  thought  you  must  be  some  dther  Rakshasa : 
Speedily  mount  with  me"  this  resplendent  air-traversing 
chariot,  drawn  by  asses  with  the  heads  of  Rdkshasas :  Hav- 
ing allured  Sitd,  go  where  you  will ;  I  will  speedily  carry  her 
off  from  her  protectors.'' 


^  These  events  are  differently  described  in  the  Adhy&tma  K&m&yaaa.  Both 
M&richa  and  R&Yana  are  there  said  to  have  acknowledged  that  Rluna  was  an  in- 
carnation of  the  deity ;  and  each  is  said  to  have  believed  that  if  he  fell  by  the 
hand  of  K&ma  he  would  obtain  everlasting  salvation.  B&vana  therefore  argned 
that  if  conquered  by  R&ma  he  should  obtain  paradise ;  whilst  if  he  became  con- 
queror he  would  retain  possession  of  Sit&.  M&richa  had  another  alternative.  If 
he  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  R&vana,  he  would  be  killed  by  him,  and 
would  consequently  go  to  hell.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  assumed  the  form  of  a 
deer  he  would  be  killed  by  £&ma  and  go  to  heaven. 
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Havana  and  M4richa  then  mounted  the  chariot  which  re-  histobt  of 
sembled  a  palace,  and  flew  through  the  air  over  the  forests,  the     p^^J\^v. 

mountains,  the  rivers,  the  countries,  and  the  cities  on  theirway, 

until  they  came  to  the  wilderness  of  Ddndaka,  where  stood  lunutlfand 
the  hermitage  of  Bdma.     There  the  Baja  of  the  Bakshasas  hermiti«(»  or  ^ 
alighted  with  M&rlcha  from  the  gold-adorned  chariot,  and  he  PanchavatL 
looked  round,  and  took  Mdrfcha  by  the  hand,  and  said  : — 
"  Here  is  the  hermitage  of  Rdma  surrounded  by  plantain 
trees  :  O  my  companion,  speedily  do  that  for  which  we  came 
hither/'     At  these  words  of  Rdvana,  the  sage  Mdricha  as-  Miricha  as- 
sumed  the  shape  of  a  deer,  and  went  to  the  door  of  the  hut :  of »  very 

*^  .  .  .       beftutifiu  deer. 

and  his  horns  were  tipped  with  sapphire,  his  face  was  varie- 
gated with  black  and  white,  his  mouth  resembled  the  red 
lotos,  and  his  azure  eyes  were  like  blue  water-lilies.  In  this 
captivating  form,  adorned  with  various  jewels,  and  grazing 
at  its  own  will,  the  silver-spotted  deer  cropped  the  tender 
shoots  of  the  trees,  and  at  length  entered  the  plantain  grove 
to  attract  the  eye  of  Sitd. 

Now  while  this  lovely  deer  was  grazing  and  gamboling  sit^seM  the 
near  the  hut,  the  charming-eyed  Sitd,  eager  to  pluck  flowers,  rcqueata  BAma 
went  forth  among  the  trees.     There  the  beautiful  one  beheld  skmtor  her. 
that  deer  covered  with  fine  hair,  and  adorned  with  jewels, 
and  bespangled  with  pearls  ;  its  sides  presenting  a  beautiful 
mixture  of  gold  and  silver  colour.  Then  Sita  was  filled  with 
surprise,  and  repeatedly  called  to  Eama : — '^  Come,  my  be- 
loved, and  behold  this  golden  deer  with  variegated  sides  :  I 
long  to  repose  at  ease  on  the  golden  skin  of  this  deer.'* 
Then  Bdma  was  highly  pleased,  and  said  to  his  brother : — 
''  Observe,  0  Lakshmana,  the  strong  desire  of  Sitd  for  this 
deer-skin  :  Be  on  your  cniard  this  day  respecting  Sitd,  while  lUma  learee 

SitA  in  cliarffa 

I  go  and  pierce  the  deer  with  an  arrow  :     Having  killed  it,  of  Lakshmana, 
I  will  speedily  bring  its  skin  hither ;  go  not  from  home  until  chase  the 
I  return :    Obtaining  this  skin,  Sitd  will  repose  this  day  as 
magnificently  as  she  did  at  Ayodhyd.''  The  ardent  hero  then 
threw  his  golden  bow  over  his  shoulder,  but  Lakshmana,  pro- 
foundly reflecting,  said  to  him  :—*'  It  was  formerly  told  us  Lakshmana 
by  the  sages  that  Mdricha,  the  mighty  Bdkshasa,  who  as-  thatMArSS* 
sumes  illusive  forms,  sometimes  assumes  that  of  a  deer ;  and  dear's  lormr 
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HISTORY  OP  in  this  form  he  has  slain  many  Princes :  O  Bdma^  consider  if 
p'iRT^iv      *  ^®®^  exists  made  of  gold,  with  homs  of  coral,  and  gems 

for  its  eyes !     I  believe  this  to  be  a  factitious  animal^  or  a 

Rdkshasa  in  the  form  of  a  deer."  But  Sitd  continued  to 
pray  Rdma  to  bring  her  the  lovely  deer,  and  he  was  equally 
desirous  of  securing  it,  and  taking  his  bow  and  quivers  he 
went  forth  into  the  jungle.* 

BAma  chases  When  Rdma  approached  the  deer  it  bounded  forwards, 

■lays  it.  and  sometimes  it  appeared  before  his  eyes,  and  then  it  re- 

tired to  diflTerent  parts  of  the  wood,  until  it  had  drawn  him 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  hermitage.  After  a  long 
time   Rama  discharged  a  deadly  arrow  which  pierced  the 

Mtoicha  heart  of  the  deer-formed  Marfcha.     Pained  with  the  wound, 

returns  to  his 

proper  form.      Mdrfcha  leaped  from  out  of  the  body  of  the  deer  to  the 

and  dies  ciring  *■  ^ 

Skshmimain  a  ^^^8^*  ^^  ^  palmyra  tree,  and  fell  down  in  the  shape  of  a 

\^T^^t^     monstrous  Rdkshasa  with  vast  teeth,  and  adorned  with  a 

BAma.  golden   necklace   and   various  ornaments.      Maricha   then 

cried^out  with  a  voice  resembling  that  of  Rama : — "  O  Sita, 

save  me  1     0  Lakshmana,  save  me  ! "     With  these  words 

Mdrlcha   expired,  and  Rama,   perceiving  the  illusion,  ex- 

BAmA takes  the  claimed: — ''I  havo  killed  Mdricha  ! '^     Then  he  took  the 

returns  to  the    bcautiful  skiu  from  the  body  of  the  deer,  and  remembering 

what  Lakshmana  had  said,  and  pondering  over  the  last  words 

of  the  Rdkshasa,  he  felt  great  alarm,  and  returned  in  all 

haste  to  his  hermitage. 

SitA  hears  the  Meanwhile^Sitd  had  heard  the  voice  of  Mdricha  in  the 

deer,  and  forest,  which  resembled  the  voice  of  Rama ;  and  she  said  to 

desires  ^_. 

LaksiiniRna  to  Lakshmana  : — "  Go  and  learn  how  it  is  with  Rdma :  I  have 
heard  the  piercing  sound  of  his  groan,  and  it  becomes  you  to 

'  The  following  curious  comment  upon  this  event  occurs  in  the  Adhy&tnui 
H&m&yana : — "  Should  any  one  say  R&ma  hath  forgotten  himself,  he,  with  his 
eyes  open  and  knowing  the  consequences,  followed  the  stag,  the  answer  is,  Rama 
being  distinct  from  all  things,  no  injury  can  occur  to  him.  What  power  can 
delusion  have  over  him  ?  He  hath  performed  various  actions  in  this  world  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  worship  him ;  he  fulfils  the  desires  of  those  who  adore  him 
with  sincerity  :  Besides,  it  was  necessary  R&vana  should  commit  some  crime  that, 
when  his  guilt  was  confirmed,  K&ma  might  slay  him.  B&ma  then  had  no  other 
object  in  view,  for  he  is  never  influenced  by  worldly  objects ;  he  is  the  Supreme 
Soul,  the  everlasting  Great  One.  Sit&  loved  him ;  for  her  sake  therefore  he 
undertook  this  task." 


assist  R&ma. 
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save  your  elder  brother :     Run  quickly  to  Rdma  who  craves  histoey  of 
succour^  and  who  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Rakshasas  like  a     p^^  jy. 


bull  amonsf  lions/^'   Thus  addressed  Lakshmana  forbore  to       : 

Laksnnuuia' 

go,  and  said  : — "  Why,  0  goddess,  are  you  thus  distressed  ?  hesitates  to 

My  elder  brother  cannot  be  vanquished  by  the  three  worlds ; 

the  Rakshasa  cannot  give  pain  to  his  little  finger/'     Then 

Sitfi  was  filled  with  wrath,  and  exclaimed : — "  0  Lakshmana,  Sit4*8  wr»«ifui 

'  ^  '  reproaches; 

you  are  the  enemy  of  your  brother  if  you  run  not  to  his  as- 
sistance :  Surely  you  must  be  pleased  with  your  brother's 
distress,  or  you  would  not  stand  here  so  carelessly :  Is  it 
for  my  sake  that,  disregarding  my  words,  you  desire  the 
death  of  Kama  ?     Know,  0  hero,  that  I  will  not  survive  the 

'  The  death  of  M&richa  furnishes  the  author  of  the  Adhy&tma  B&m&yana, 
irith  a  Airther  text  for  expatiating  on  the  divinity  of  B&ma.  It  is  said  that  when 
M&rieha  had  uttered  the  djring  words  quoted  above,  he  obtained  salvation  in  the 
following  manner : — '*  When  M&rkha  had  uttered  these  words  his  soul  departed 
from  his  mortal  frame ;  and  a  small  flame  issuing  from  his  body  entered  into  the 
foot  of  R&ma.  So  great,  so  exalted  is  the  name  of  R^a,  that  even  this 
perpetrator  of  evil  deeds,  under  the  form  of  a  demon,  obtained  salvation  by  being 
absorbed  into  the  essence  of  the  deity.  Such  a  lot  was  his,  as  others  who  have 
passed  thousands  of  years  in  religious  penances  could  not  attain.  If  any  man, 
who  may  have  committed  during  any  of  his  lives  the  most  heinous  crimes,  shall 
at  his  death  with  sincerity  pronounce  the  name  of  R&ma,  his  sins,  of  whatever 
nature  they  may  be,  shall  be  forgiven  ;  he  will  be  absorbed  into  the  divinity. 
Thus  M&richa  obtained  his  death  from  the  hand  of  R&ma ;  he  beheld  him ;  what 
doubt  then  could  exist,  after  pronouncing  his  name,  that  he  sljould  attain  this 
heavenly  bUss  free  from  future  birth  and  regeneration. 

"  Brahma  and  the  spirits  of  heaven  assembling  in  the  heavens  above  showered 
down  Parij&ta  flowers  on  R&ma.  They  conversed  together,  saying : — *  Behold, 
brethren  I  how  this  sinner  has  been  saved ;  such  is  the  benevolence  of  BCima. 
What  good  actions  had  this  demon  performed  that  he  could  deserve  such  happi- 
ness ?  Behold  what  supreme  bliss  H&ma  hath  conferred  on  him  who  was  pecu- 
liarly guilty,  who  destroyed  numbers  of  saints  :  Such  S&  the  reward  granted  to 
those  who  worship  R§jna,  who  call  upon  his  name :  Great  indeed  is  the  excellence 
and  purity  of  R&ma's  name.'  Brahma  then  said  to  the  gods  : — '  This  demon 
who  has  been  slain  by  the  hand  of  R&ma,  during  former  births  worshipped  K&ma 
with  sincerity  and  faith  ;  even  during  his  late  existence  he  entertained  the  great- 
est di-ead  of  him  :  By  the  blessing  of  B&ma's  name,  and  of  his  former  faith,  his 
sins  have  been  remitted :  He  has,  from  having  resigned  his  life  at  Rkma's  feet, 
and  beholding  him,  been  absorbed  ivto  him  :  Attend  to  me,  ye  heavenly  spirits ! 
while  I  explain  the  cause  of  these  things :  If  a  Br&hman,  or  Chand&la,  or  demon, 
or  any  other  person,  be  he  a  Mab&raja  or  a  beggar,  shall  have  been  guilty  of  the 
most  enormous  crimes,  if  at  his  death  he  pronounce  the  name  of  R&ma,  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  Vedas  that  that  person's  sins  will  be  remitted,  and  that  he 
will  obtain  everlasting  salvc  lion."  Brahma  and  the  gods,  having  thus  conversed 
together,  paid  their  adorations  to  B&ma,  and  departed  to  their  own  abodes."^ 
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HiSTOBT  OF  death  of  Edma  an  instant ;  why  then  do  you  hesitate  to  go 

Pabt  IV,     ^  quest  of  Rama  ?  "     To  Sita,  suffused  with  tears  and  timid 

as  a  doe,  Lakshmana  replied  thus  : — "  0  goddess,  there  is 

LakshxniuiA 

uhures  Sit*      no  apprehension  to  be  felt  for  Rama  :  he  is  involnerable  ia 

that  R4ma  is  in  ^  '^ 

S»?th5*voiJS**  ^^^*^®  •  0  Sita,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  speak  to   me  thus : 
BlkibaMu'*     You  are  a  charge  committed  to  my  care  by  the  faithful  and 
magnanimous  Rama,  and  I  cannot  leave  you :  It  was  not  the 
voice  of  Rdma  that  was  heard  by  you,  but  the  voice  of  some 
hostile  Rdkshasa :  Were  his  danger  ever  so  imminent,  Rama 
would  never  utter  accents  so  despicable  and  so  unworthy  of 
him  ;  never  would  the  saviour  of  the  celestials  exclaim  : — 
sitichai^i      '0  Sitd,  save  me/"     Sltd,  her  eyes  reddened  with  rage, 
with  dSrfriug  to  replied  to  Lakshmana  as  follows: — "You  cruel  wretch,  do 
xnarry     .        ^^^  aspire  to  obtain  me  for  yourself?     Have  you  followed 
Rama  into  the  jungle  for  my  sake,  or  as  a  secret  emissary 
from  Bharata  ?     But  I  tell  you  that  I  will  never  leave  my 
husband  Rama,  nor  desire  another  man  :    I  will  enter  the 
blazing  fire,  but  not  even  with  my  foot  will  I  touch  any  man 
beside   Rama."     Slta  then  began  to  beat  her  breast  with 
both  her  hands,  when  Lakshmana  filled  with  agitation,  thus 
replied  with  joined  hands  : — "  O  Sita,  I  cannot  reply  to  yea 
who  are  my  deity :     Such  language  from  a  woman  is  not 
surprising,  for  women  are  regardless  of  what  is  right,  and 
often  rouse  discord  between  brothers  :     0  Sita,  your  words 
are  like  red-hot  iron  in  my  ears."     Then  repenting  of  this 
harsh  language,  Lakshmana  said : — "  0  beauteous  one,  I  will 
go  to  R^ma :  May  good  attend  you,  and  all  the  gods  protect 
you ;  I  tremble  at  the  necessity   to  which  I   am  reduced  ! 
When  I  return  may  I  see  you  with  Rama !  "     Sita,  drowned 
in  tears,  replied  : — *^  O  Lakshmana,  if  I  am  deprived  of  Rama 
I  will  enter  the  river  Godaveri,  and  hang  myself,  or  take 
Lakshmana       poison,  or  enter  the  blazing  fire,  but  never  will  I  touch  any 
leaves  sitA  alone  man  savc  Rdma.*'     Having  thus  vowed  to  Lakshmana,  Sita 
•earch  of  Continued  to  beat  her  bosom  in  an  affony  of  distress  :  and 

HAvana visits     Lakshmana  tried  to  console  her,  but  she  would  not  speak 
of  RAma  in*the  another  word ;  and  he  bowed  to  her  feet  and  went  out  in  the 
rSi^ona*         forcst  to  Seek  for  Rama. 
His  address  to  When  both  Rama  and  Lakshmana  had  thus  been  drawn 

8it&. 
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away  from  Sit&^  the  wicked  B&yana  left  his  chariot^  and  as-  histost  op. 

INDIA 
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samed  the  form  of  a  mendicant^  and  went  speedily  towards      ^^^^ 


the  hermitage.  He  was  clothed  in  a  thin  red  garment^  with 
a  toft  of  matted  hair  on  the  crown  of  his  head^  an  umbrella 
in  his  hand^  shoes  on  his  feet^  a  trident^  a  bag  hanging  by 
his  side  with  his  provisions,  and  a  dish  to  receive  alms.^  In 
this  garb  the  evil  one  approached  Sitk,  and  said : — "  You 
pleasing  fair  one,  whose  smile  and  eyes  are  captivating,  you 
shed  a  radiance  around  you :  You  timid  one  in  full  flower, 
dressed  in  yellow  silk  and  adorned  with  garlands,  how  came 
you  to  reside  in  this  forest  ?  Who  are  you  and  whither 
have  you  come  f  '^  Seeing  B&vana  in  the  guise  of  a  Br&h-  8it&>  seeing 
man,  Sit&  showed  him  every  respect,  and  welcomed  him  guise  or  a 
with  all  that  was  proper  to  entertain  a  stranger,  and  related  treats  him  with 
to  him  the  story  of  herself  and  her  lord,  saying : — "  Ex- 
pelled from  the  Eaj  by  the  word  of  Kaikeyf,  we  roam  about 
the  thick  forest  guardoid  by  our  power :  Be  content  and 
remain  here  until  the  return  of  my  husband :  Bama  will 
receive  you  with  great  respect,  for  he  is  pleasing  in  speech 
and  a  lover  of  devotees.'* 

When  Sitd  had  thus  spoken,  the  mighty  Raja  of  the  »4v»nam«kM 

,,  ^  -rr         himself  known 

Bakshasas  replied  in  these  heart-appalling  words : — "  Hear  to  sitA. 
who  I  am,  and  whence  I  come ;  for  I  have  taken  this  as- 
sumed form  to  see  you :   I  am  that  B4vana,  the  tormentor  of 
the  world,  by  whom  gods  and  men  have  been  driven  hither 
and  thither ;  and  it  was  by  my  order,  O  beautiful  one,  that 
Khara  guarded  this  wilderness   of  Dandaka:     I  am  the 
brother  of  Kuvera,  and  grandson  of  Pulastya,  who  was  the 
son  of  Brahma :  I  have  received  a  blessing  from  the  self- 
existent  Brahma :  I  am  able  to  assume  any  form,  or  go  to 
any  place  :  My  name  is  R&vana,  and  I  am  known  through- 
out the  universe  by  my  power:    Your  beauty,  O  smiling  invites  8it4  to 
one,  arrayed  in  yellow  silk,  eclipses  in  my  eyes  the  beauty  of  chief  B&ui. 
all  my  own  wives  :     O  Sitd,  numerous  are  my  wives,  be  you 

■f. 


my  B&nf,  and  the  chief  of  them  all :     Lanka,  my  delightful  Describes  hia 

city  and 


t 


palaces. 


^  ThiB  IB  an  accarate  description  of  a  religious  mendicant  such  as  may  often 
seen  in  the  present  day. 
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HI8T0&T  OF  city,  is   an  island  surrounded  by  the  sea,  situated  upon  a 
Paw  IV.     mountain-top   adorned   witli  seven  elevated  peaks,  encir- 

cled  by  a   deep  moat,  filled  yrith.  palaces  and  magnificent 

edifices,  and  renowned  throughout  the  three  worlds  like 
Amar&vati,  the  city  of  Indra :  This  capital  of  the  K4k* 
shasas  is  a  charming  place  built  by  Viswa-karmi  :  There,  O 
Sitd,  you  shall  walk  with  me  among  the  groves,  and  feel  no 
wish  to  return  to  this  forest :  You  shall  be  the  chief  of  all 
my  wives,  and  five  thousand  handmaids,  adorned  with  eveiy 
ornament,  shall  attend  you  !  '^ 

2^«|^wply  The  slender-waisted  Sitd,  enraged  at  this  address  of 
Bavana,  replied  to  him  with  contemptuous  words  as  follows : 
— "  Know  that  I  am  the  daughter  of  Eaja  Janaka,  the 
daughter-in-law  of  Maharaja  Dasaratha,  the  beloved  wife  of 
B^ma,  and  that  I  esteem  my  husband  as  a  deity :  Know 
that,  faithful  to  my  vows,  I  am  the  devoted  follower  of  my 
husband,  who  at  the  command  of  his  father  resides  in  the 
forest  of  Ddndaka :  Know  that  I  rest  upon  B.4ma,  who  is  as 
great  as  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  and  the  source  of  aJl 
happiness,  as  Sachi  rests  upon  her  husband  Indra  :  Know 
that  I  am  devoted  to  that  great  and  fortunate  one,  the  chief 
of  devotees,  as  Arundhati  is  devoted  to  Yasishtha :  As  a 
lioness  attends  a  strong  lion,  so  am  I  the  constant  attendant 
of  the  strong,  the  full-chested,  and  the  majestic  Rdma :  Do 
you,  a  pitiful  jackal,  wish  to  obtain  a  lioness,  who  am  to  you 
as  a  ray  of  the  sun  is  to  afire-fly  ?  Do  you  wish  to  snatch  a 
fawn  from  a  furious  lion  and  hastily  devour  it  ?  " 

lUvanii  as-  Haviuff  heard  the  words  of  Sitd,  the  ten-headed  Bdvana 

sumes  nis  o  ' 

proper  form,  twisted  his  hands  together  through  rage,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — ^'  Infatuated  as  you  are,  O  Sitd,  I  can  only  suppose 
that  you  know  not  my  heroism  and  power  :  Standing  in  the 
air  I  can  sustain  with  my  hands  both  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
and  am  able  to  kill  Yama  himself  in  battle :  I  can  torment 
the  sun,  or  pierce  through  the  earth  with  my  arrows :  O 
foolish  one,  behold  me  changing  my  form,  and  assuming  any 
shape  at  pleasure  I  '*  Saying  this,  the  angry  Rdvana  threw 
off  the  form  of  a  mendicant,  and  assumed  his  own  shape,  as 

gj^tionof    y^t  ag  n  mountain  and  as  terrible  as  Yama.     He  had  red 
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eyes^  a  vast  breast^  Huge  arms  like  the  fore-legs  of  a  lion^  history  of 

INDU. 
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liuge  shoulders  like  those  of  a  bull,  and  a  spotted  body.  The      ^^du. 


Iiair  on  his  ten  heads  emitted  streams  of  fire,  whilst  his  body 

"Was  covered  with  black  bristles  like  a  mountain  covered  with 

the  skins  of  black  antelopes ;  and  he  was  arrayed  in  garments 

of  a  blood-red  colour,  and  monstrous  earrings  of  heated  gold 

flamed  in  all  his  ears.     Thus  with  ten  heads  and  twenty 

arms,  and  eyes  glaring  with  rage,   B&vana,   Raja  of  the 

B&kshasas,  stood  before  Sitd  like  ^a  huge  black  cloud,  and 

again  spoke  to  her  thus  : — '*  Why  are  you  attached  to  Rama,  RivMunwnoii- 

who  is  clothed  in  the  habit  of  a  mendicant,  and  weak  in  un-  Sit&. 

derstanding  ?     If,  0  fair  one,  you  desire  a  husband  renowned 

throughout  the  three  worlds,  recline  on  me  !     I  am  a  spouse 

worthy  of  you :     O  excellent  one,  abandon  all  thoughts  of 

B&ma,  and  think  upon  me  with  affection,  and  I  will  never 

do  that  which  is  painful  to  you :  It  is  foolish  to  reject  me 

because  I  am  a  Rdkshasa  t  I  will,  0  timid  one,  be  constantly 

under  your  control ;  and  for  a  full  year  whilst  your  heart  is 

affected  for  BAma,  I  will  not  speak  a  word  to  you  that  shall 

be  unpleasing  to  your  mind."  • 

Then  that  most  wicked  Rakshasa,  intoxicated  with  evil  Riyanacaniet 

.    ^  Sit4  through 

desire,  approached  and  seized  Sit&  as  Chandra  seized  Rohini  ^^J^V^. 
in  the  air.  With  flaming  eyes,  and  bending  his  frightful  Wi  chariot, 
brows,  he  grasped  the  lotos-eyed  Sitd  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  whilst  she  cried  out : — ''  O  R&ma  I  0  Lakshmana  I 
save  me  !  *'  Then  that  wicked  wretch  mounted  with  her  in 
the  air,  as  Garura  carried  off  the  wife  of  the  Raja  of  the 
serpents ;  and  he  seized  her  by  the  hand,  as  a  Sddra  seizes 
the  Yeda,  and  placed  her  on  his  chariot  which  was  near  by, 
and  carried  her  away.  Meanwhile  Sitd  cried  out,  like  one 
distracted,  for  Rdma  and  Lakshmana;  and  threatened  death 
to  the  evil-minded  Rdvana.® 

'  The  appearance  of  R&vana  on  this  occasion  is  even  more  graphically 
described  in  the  Adhy&tma  B&m&yana : — '*  R&rana  in  his  rage  extended  his  form 
to  an  immense  size ;  his  heads  seemed  shrouded  in  the  heavens ;  his  feet  to 
descend  to  the  bottomless  abyss ;  his  ten  heads  were  as  ten  mountains ;  his  twenty 
arms  as  the  branches  of  the  largest  trees ;  his  eyes  as  the  caves  in  a  rock." 

*  The  story  of  the  illusive  deer,  and  the  outrage  committed  upon  Sit&,  is  so 
beautifully  treated  in  the  Dwipada  Rlun&yana,  or  Teliigu  version  of  the  Kfiim&- 
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msTOBT  OF        At  this  time  the  mighty  Jatdyus^  the  Chief  of  Vultares, 
Pakt  IV.      ^^  ^^^   energy  and   god-like   strength^  lay  asleep  on  the 

Cries  of  8it4.  yana,  as  to  be  well  worthy  of  notice,  as  exhibiting  some  of  that  charming  play  of 
cJueTof'  ****  language  which  frequently  characterises  Teluga  poetry.  The  following  Engliah 
^ulturm,  heart  translation  of  the  passage  is  from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  Teluga  scholar^  Mr  C. 
SiUL  *  ^  ^'  Brown,  late  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  and  is  extracted  from  tiie  Madras 
Journal  of  literature  for  1839 : — 

^*  The  fairy  hind  was  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  as  it  rambled  about,  chewing 
the  cud,  with  a  tail  as  freakish  as  that  of  the  peacock ;  the  whiteness  of  the  belly 
gleamed  through  the  bowers ;  again  its  reddish  sides  glistened  like  amber ;  when 
vaulting  it  looked  like  the  rainbow ;  or,  as  it  sprung  up  it  flashed  like  lightning. 
The  forest  herds  of  deer  were  startled  at  its  singular  appearance;  for  it  lay  as  in 
ambush,  and  its  form  was  suddenly  seen,  now  here,  now  there  ;  one  while  it  drew 
near,  and  then  as  though  startled  it  bounded  aloft,  rushing  through  the  tiiickete ; 
then  with  a  leap  it  took  refuge  in  a  bower.  One  while  it  put  its  nose  to  the  ground, 
wagging  its  tail  and  pricking  its  ears  at  distant  sounds.  Then  it  pricked  one 
quivering  ear  and  flew  like  the  wind ;  then  it  reposed  on  a  grassy  spot ;  then 
rising  it  drew  near  the  hermitage ;  it  scratched  its  ear  with  one  foot,  and  shook 
the  high  flowering  boughs  with  its  horns  so  as  to  pour  the  blossoms  on  the 
soil. 

"  While  it  thus  strayed  among  the  bowers  of  the  recluses,  the  blooming  Sit& 
with  tinkling  anklets  came  out  of  the  arbour  to  collect  the  opening  flowers.  At 
the  sight  of  this  fairy  fawn  she  was  filled  with  surprise ;  she  called  to  the  lord  of 
men,  her  spouse,  and  thus  addressed  him : — *  Never  till  this  day  did  I  see  so 
charming  a  creature  as  this !  how  I  long  to  recline,  0  Prince,  on  a  couch  formed 
of  its  skin :  0  thou  leader  of  the  solar  race,  pursue  this  creature,  strike  it,  and 
bring  me  its  hide ;  yet  why  ?  I  wish  thou  couldst  catch  it  without  frightening  it, 
which  would  be  far  better :  0  my  spouse,  we  should  keep  it  at  our  leafy  dwell- 
ing, and  when  our  appointed  term  finishes  let  us  take  the  golden  fawn  home  to  the 
city  and  show  it  to  the  Mah&raja,  and  to  my  aunts  and  cousins ;  how  they  will 
be  delighted  at  such  a  present/ 

'*  Thus  spoke  Sit&  in  affectionate  tones ;  Lakshmana  listened  to  her,  and  thus 
addressed  B&ma  :— *  Was  there  ever,  brother,  seen  so  bright-hued  a  fawn  ?  Can 
it  be  that  a  brute  creature  has  such  wondrous  colours  ?  It  must  be  a  mere  delu- 
sion, unfit  to  be  credited !  Surely  it  must  be  a  vision  raised  by  (Asuras)  demons ; 
besides,  possibly  it  is  the  hermit  M&richa  who  Uves  here,  for  he  is  a  cruel  demon 
and  continually  roams  the  forest  in  a  superhuman  form  :  Have  not  we  heard  so  ? 
possibly  it  is  that  fiend ;  perchance  he  has  come  here  to  tempt  us  into  ruin  :  Do 
not  then  set  your  gentle  heart  on  this  and  be  disquieted,  or  entertain  the  thought 
of  catching  the  fawn :  Besides,  though  the  lady  of  Mithil&  (i.e.  SU&)  should  be 
80  simple,  be  not  thou  so  fooUsh,  0  prince  of  men  !  * 

**  At  these  words  R&ma  looked  on  the  bright  countenance  of  Sit& ;  he  smiled, 
and  thus  addressed  Lakshmana : — *  Why  be  agitated  at  this,  0  son  of  Sumitr&  ? 
Though  even  it  were  a  giant- raised  vision,  certainly  will  I  bring  the  deer  home, 
and  I  will  slay  the  mightiest  giants  that  can  come :  Believe  these  two  points :  one 
or  the  other  will  I  do ;  fur  I  will  chase  it,  I  will  slay  it,  and  give  the  hide  to 
Janaka's  daughter  :  After  so  long  a  time  she  has  made  only  this  one  request :  Can 
I  neglect  Si t&?  Can  I  decline  the  deed  she  points  out?  Stay  thou  with  her 
affectionately,  and  neglect  not  the  lady  of  the  bower.* 

**  He  said  and  committed  all  to  Lakshmana ;  and  gently  taking  his  bow  from 
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beautiful  peak  of  a  mountain^  with  his  back  towards  the  histoet  of 
resplendent  god  of  day ;  and  the  cries  of  Sitd  reached  his      p^^^,  jy^ 


his  brother's  hand,  he  bent  it,  and  duly  set  out,  like  Siva  when  he  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Lion-giant  who  carried  off  the  sacrifice. 

"  He  went  on  slinking  behind  the  bush  stooping  as  he  walked,  bending  and  run. 
ning  alongside  ;  whenever  the  deer  looked  back,  he  stood  concealed  ;  he  was  on  the 
point  of  catching  it,  it  escaped,  and  he  was  vexed.  He  held  the  bow  and  arrows 
ready  to  shoot,  he  laid  his  footsteps  softly  on  the  soil  so  as  to  make  no  sound,  as 
he  observed  its  traces;  he  eyed  its  path,  and  goings,  and  concealed  himself. 
*'  Here  it  is !    I'll  catch  it !    Here  it  comes  I    See !  It's  mine! '  cried  he  merrily. 

'*  Thus  thought  he,  but  the  deer  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  firom  afar ;  it  let 
him  draw  near ;  but  as  he  stretched  to  seize  it,  it  bounded  from  him  and  fled. 
<  Alas ! '  cried  he  in  anger,  as  it  stood  to  gaze  at  R&ma.  Then  it  fled  to  the 
horizon,  while  the  foam  flowed  from  the  comers  of  its  mouth ;  it  seemed  out  of 
heart ;  then  looking  at  the  huntsman  it  sprung  up  elastic  and  fled  at  speed,  while 
^he  skies  seemed  to  flash  with  its  brightness ;  then  it  Taulted  away ;  its  tongue 
flashing  like  lightning  bright  as  a  waving  torch ;  for  it  moved  as  rapid  as  a  pot- 
ter's wheel  circling  at  speed.  Then  it  paused  as  though  faint ;  it  seemed  to  drop 
close  to  him ;  then  like  a  goshawk  it  flew  up  to  heaven.  B4ma  was  now  wearied 
as  well  as  astonished ;  he  paused,  he  looked  around ;  but  now  the  creature  to 
cajole  him  stood  still ;  but  as  he  formed  the  idea  of  shooting  it,  again  it  Tanished; 
then  as  he  gave  up  the  hope  and  turned  homewards,  behold  it  was  again  at  his 
side,  like  a  vision ;  and  carried  him  who  was  now  wearying,  farther  and  further, 
for  deluding  his  glance,  it  fled  into  inaccessible  hills. 

'*  Seeing  this  R&ma  perceived  that  this  was  a  fairy  hind ;  he  exclaimed  : — 
*  Where,  0  my  foe,  wilt  thou  hide  from  me  ?  '.  .  .  . 

"  So  saying  he  levelled  the  celestial  arrow  at  the  prey ;  which  instantly  roUed 
over,  and  now  laying  aside  the  fairy  form,  uttering  a  delusive  shriek,  cried : — '  0 
Lakshmana!  0  Sit&!' 

"  Then  stretching  his  prodigious  giant  corpse  on  the  soil,  the  wretch  gave  up 
his  life ;  it  seemed  as  though  all  the  giants  and  their  prince  R&vana  fell ;  as 
though  their  capital,  Lank&,  perished. 

"  When  this  fairy  deer  fell  on  the  earth,  the  lord  of  Sit&  was  well  pleased ; 
for  he  clearly  saw  it  was  indeed  M&richa ;  he  remembered  with  approbation  the 
words  of  his  brother.  How  deeply,  thought  he,  will  he  and  the  bright-eyed 
daughter  of  Janaka  grieve  at  hearing  their  names  uttered  in  the  dying  shriek  of 
this  deluder :  for  he  imitated  my  voice  exactly ;  I  marvel  where  they  are  and 
what  has  become  of  them. 

'*  So  sa)ing  he  mournfully  pondered.  But  the  dreadful  cry  reached  the  ears  of 
Sit&,  and  struck  her  with  horror  to  the  earth ;  then  when  she  recovered  her  senses, 
she  gazed  wildly  around  and  was  utterly  downcast. 

**  Then  in  her  agitation  she  raised  the  weeping  cry,  and  gazing  on  Lakshmana, 
she  exclaimed : — '  Alas !  son  of  Sumitr&,  what  may  this  be  that  has  befallen  qb 
this  day ;  surely  B&ma  cries  on  thee  with  weeping  voice :  0  hero,  listen  to  that 
voice !  Wilt  not  thou  give  ear  to  it*?  or  does  it  not  reach  thy  ear  ?  thou  shrinkest 
not ;  thou  showest  no  terror,  or  horror,  thou  grievest  not ;  what  is  this  ?  while 
my  heart  heaves  violently  with  horror  and  despair !  Alas !  he  went  alone  into  the 
forest :  It  is  late,  and  he  cometh  not ;  surely  he  hath  this  day  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  giants :  Delay  not !  go,  I  pray  thee,  to  the  prince  I ' 
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HISTO&T  OF  ears  as  though  he  had  heard  sounds  in  a  dream,  and  they 
Fjlm^.     '®^*  ^^  heart  of  the  Raja  of  Birds  like  the  stroke  of  a 

"  She  spole  pouring  floods  of  tean,  and  TinlnihTnaTia  replied  Urns  to  die  chUd 
of  Janaka : — '  Mother,  why  art  thou  alarmed  ?  Surely  no  evil  shall  ever  befall  thy 
spouse  B&ma :  Dost  not  thou  know  the  Taloiir*of  thy  beloved  lord?  Is  it  right  to 
give  Tent  to  words  so  agonizing  ?  Surely  this  is  the  scream  of  some  demon  who 
wishes  to  terrify  thy  heart :  What  hath  such  apitiM  shriek  to  do  with  the  hero  of 
the  solar  race,?  O  daughter  of  Janaka,  wherefore  art  thou  thus  agitated  ?  I  will 
without  hesitation  follow  the  prince  R&ma ;  and  shall  the  giants  who  oppose  him 
maintain  their  footing  ?  They  are  no  more  than  crickets  that  exult  against  wild- 
fire—They will  in  the  end  fall  into  it  and  turn  to  ashes ;  or  like  the  mighty  ser- 
pents that  raise  themselres  against  the  eagle  and  perish  in  his  talons ;  or  like  a 
herd  of  elephants  that  rush  upon  the  Hon :  No,  I  am  afiraid  to  leave  thee,  no,  be 
not  weary  of  me ;  plant  these  my  words  in  thy  heart :  Be  not  grieved,  O  daughter 
of  the  king  of  men.*  At  these  words  the  fires  of  wrath  arose  in  the  heart  of  the 
lady,  and  grieved,  she  thus  addressed  the  son  of  Samitr& : — '  Thou !  art  tboa 
faithful  towards  R&ma  ?  Why  art  thou  this  day  so  base  ?  Even  though  thoa 
hearest  R&ma  calling  on  thee  by  name,  thou  art,  like  a  foe,  fiUed  with  hatred  is 
thy  heart.   Is  this  becoming  ? '.  .  .1.  .  . 

"  Thus  spoke  TiakHhmana  with  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  as  his  heart 
could  bear  no  more  he  exclaimed : — '  Mother,  I  am  gone,  I  will  without  delay 
bring  thee  thy  lord ;  grieve  not ! ' 

'*  He  said  and  departed.  But  first  he  drew  seven  circles  round  the  bower,  and 
said : — '  Mother,  pass  not  these  limits,  and  should  any  one  venture  to  cross  these 
lines,; the  intruder  shall  instantly  pay  for  it  with  his  head.' 

'*  Then  he  addressed  the  god  of  fire,  saying  : — *  Be  not  careless.  I  commit 
the  dame  to  thee  ! ' 

**  Then  he  respectfully  bowed  to  the  dame,  and  anxiously  bent  his  way  towards 
R&ma.  The  god  of  purity  (fire)  guarded  Sit&,  and  to  delude  her  foes  he  formed 
a  fairy  image  of  her  which  shone  most  glorious ;  so  that  all  would  have  taken  her 
for  the  real  Sit&. 

''  At  that  moment  B&vana  the  giant  arose  with  agitated  heart.  In  one  hand 
he  bore  a  staff,  in  the  other  a  scrip ;  in  his  forehead  was  an  upright  mark,  and  on 
his  fingers  he  wore  large  rings  of  blessed  grass  with  the  sanctified  thread  across 
his  broad  breast ;  his  right  hand  carried  a  large  rosary ;  he  was  robed  in  clayed 
dust-oolour  vest,  with  a  necklace  of  the  blessed  tul&si  tree,  and  he  walked  along 
stooping  with  the  weight :  His  body  was  emaciated ;  he  wore  sandals,  and  a 
weather-beaten  umbrella ;  his  hair  was  roUed  up  in  a  large  bunch ;  in  all  points 
indeed  he  was  a  Sany&si,  and  walked  along  counting  over  his  beads  and  mutter- 
ing his  breviary :  He  dreaded  lest  the  real  Sany&sis  should  see  and  detect  him ; 
his  head  tottered  with  hoar  antiquity ;  he  sidled  and  stole  along  peeping  to  see 
where  the  fair  one  lay  concealed.  Then  he  would  halt  and  exclaim  Hari !  Hari ! 
Then  a  little  recovering  he  drew  near  the  skirts  of  the  bower.  At  this  sight  the 
rural  deities  filled  with  alarm  exclaimed : — *  Alas,  this  sinM  wretch  is  come  to  bear 
away  the  innocent  Sitfi. ! '  He  now  stood  at  the  door  in  the  exact  garb  of  a  San- 
y&si.  The  daughter  of  Mithil&  instantly  arose,  supposing  that  this  hypocrite  was 
in  truth  a  real  hermit ;  she  folded  her  lily  hands  (and  incautiously  crossed  the 
magic  circles  drawn  around  her.  These  words  are  spurious,)  The  lady  paid  him 
all  due  reverence,  which  he  shuddering  received,  and  as  he  viewed  the  damsel,  he 
spoke  thus : — *  Lady,  how  is  it  that  thou  dweUost  in  this  desolate  retreat  of  the 
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tliunder-bolt.      Instantly   arousing   himself   throngli    the  histoet  of 

affection    he  bore    towards  Rdma^  he  heard  the  noise  of    ^^^fy, 

'  — ' »  ^ 

forests ;  how  art  thou  left  here  alone  ?  Art  thou  a  goddess,  or  how  can  loveliness 
so  divine  be  found  among  the  domes  of  earth-roaming  mortals.  .  .  .  Who  art 
thou,  0  fair  one,  why  art  thou  wearing  away  life  in  this  wilderness  7  0  tell 
me.' 

"  He  spoke,  and  Sitk  reverently  replied : — *  I  am  the 'spouse,  0  saintly  one,  of 
the  stainless  hero  R&ma :  My  sire  is  Janaka,  and  Dasaratha  is  my  uncle ;  my 
name  is  Slta  :  As  the  exalted  Dasaratha  hath  banished  us,  R&ma  hath  come  to 
this  wilderness,  with  me  and  Lakshmana ;  we  three  have  taken  up  our  abode  in 
this  retreat  as  steadfast  recluses  :  But  a  golden  hind  appeared  to  me,  and  looking 
at  the  Prince  I  requested  its  hide  ;  he  is  gone  to  seek  it ;  after  which  I  heard  a 
dreadful  cry  of  "  0  Lakshmana,"  which  pierced  and  dwelt  in  my  ear :  In  my 
grief  I  reviled  Lakshmana  and  bade  him  begone  :  He  is  gone,  and  retumeth  not ; 
I  know  not  which  way  to  turn.'  She  spoke,  and  looking  at  the  hermit  said : — 
'  Reverend  Sir,  tell  me  your  name,  and  why  you  are  come  to  this  place  ?  ' 

'*  The  prince  of  Lank&  scrupled  not  to  lay  aside  for  awhile  his  humble  guise, 
and  thus  replied : — *  Lady  of  the  gentle  eyes,  hear !  I  am  the  ruler  of  Lank&  in 
the  midst  of  the  rolling  Ocean  :  I  am  the  Chief  of  giants,  the  son  of  Yisravas,  and 
brother  of  Kuvera,  lord  of  Yakshas,  and  universally  victorious;  by  name, 
B&vana,  he  who  in  battle  faces  and  vanquishes  both  deities  and  giants  :  Lady !  I 
heard  of  the  riches  of  thy  blooming  face,  and  am  come,  full  of  eagerness,  to 
behold  it :  Why,  0  dame,  shouldst  thou  thus  pining  dwell  with  a  paltry  fellow  in 
the  wilderness  ?  All  my  realm,*  0  bright-eyed  lady,  shall  be  at  thy  command  with 
its  wealth ;  for  thy  comfort  and  pomp  there  are  bright  chariots,  and  all  other 
princely  vehicles ;  and  in  the  palaces  thou  shalt  be  waited  upon  by  the  wives  and 
daughtess  of  fairies  and  demigods,  genies  and  giants :  When  the  light  of  thy 
footsteps  shines  on  my  realm  it  shall  blaze  as  with  a  wall  of  rubies :  0  Lady,  the 
lilies  of  thine  eyes  shall  shed  their  radiance  like  a  triumphal  wreath  over  my 
gates  :  Thy  sweet  smiles  shall  shine  as  the  sumnier  moon  over  the  ocean  of  my 
happiness :   Come,  come  to  my  city  of  Lank6.' 

'*  At  these  words  SU&  was  indeed  filled  with  alarm,  but  like  a  spirited  woman 
she  looked  upon  him  with  scorn,  and  plucking  up  a  blade  of  grass,  she  turned  her 
heart  to  B&ma,  and  bending  her  eyes  on  the  grass  she  thus  spoke,  without  even 
looking  at  the  enemy  of  gods  : — '  Fellow  !  is  it  fit  for  thee  to  address  me  thus  ? 
Surely  ambrosia  was  created  for  deities  and  not  for  dogs !  What  face  hast  thou 
to  dare  to  speak  to  me  who  appertain  to  the  god-like  R&ma  ?  Be  decent  and  be 
gone  to  thy  noble  town  :  If  thou  wilt  not  go  away  by  fair  means,  and  if  thou 
ponderest  on  any  iniquity,  know  that  my  noble  lord  is  matchless  in  archery ;  it 
was  he  who  burst  the  bow  of  Siva  and  who  smote  the  heads  of  the  giants :  He 
will  reduce  thee  and  thine  to  nothing !  Thou  art  to  him  no  more  than  a  fox  is  to 
a  lion,  or  a  fly  to  an  elephant,  or  a  streamlet  to  the  ocean,  or  a  crow  to  an  eagle  ! 
BO  vast  is  the  difference  between  him  and  thee :  Be  wise  then  and  retire  to  thy 
Lank&.' 

"  She  spoke,  but  the  giant  looked  furiously  at  the  daughter  of  Janaka,  and 
throwing  off  his  guise,  in  his  insolence,  as  love  stirred  his  heart,  he  shook  with 
eagerness,  and  the  gems  that  adorned  his  ten  heads  faded  away ;  then  had  love 
more  power  than  his  twenty  arms !  He  shone  glorious  in  gemmed  panoply,  as 
the  flames  of  love  lighted  up  his  visage.  Dreadful  was  his  form,  and  at  the  horrid 
sight  as  he  advanced  to  her,  poor  Sit&  fainted  before  him ;  she  sunk  down  like  a 
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Bdvana's  chariot  more  terrible  than  the  roUinj^  of  thnnder; 
and  he  looked  around  him,  and  cast  his  eyes  towards  the 
heavens,  and  presently  beheld  Bdvana  carrying  away  Sitain 
his  chariot,  and  heard  Sit&  weeping  alond.  Then  Jatdyns  was 
filled  with  rage  and  soared  into  the  air ;  and  he  stopped  the 
chariot  of  the  fiirioas  Bdvana,  and  poured  forth  these  vitu- 
perations : — *'  O  thou  ten-headed  monster,  I  am  the  ancient 
Baja  of  the  Vultures,  by  name  Jatdyus,  of  mighty  strength, 
fixed  in  the  path  of  virtue  and  devoted  to  truth  :  Ton  are 
the  famous  Raja  of  the  Bdkshasas,  of  invincible  energy,  by 
whom  the  gods  have  been  often  vanquished  in  battle:  0 
descendant  of  Pulastya,  I  am  an  aged  bird,  and  am  now 
destitute  of  strength,  yet  you  shall  see  my  valour  in  the 
combat,  and  shall  not  depart  home  alive :  Bdma,  the  son  of 
Dasaratha,  equal  to  Indra  and  Yaruna,  and  devoted  te  the 
good  of  all,  is  sovereign  of  the  world :  This  beautiful  woman 
is  Sitd,  his  lawful  spouse :  How  can  a  virtuous  Raja  dis- 
honour the  wife  of  another  ?  It  behoves  a  Raja  above  all 
men  to  protect  the  wives  of  others :  O  despicable  wretch, 
abandon  your  design  of  carrying  away  the  wife  of  another, 
lest  I  hurl  you  from  your  splendid  chariot  like  fruit  that  is 
torn  from  a  tree :  Instantly  release  Sita,  lest  R&ma  consume 
you  with  his  flaming,  eye,  as  Vrita  was  consumed  by  the 
thunder-bolt  of  Indra :  I  am  old, — ^whilst  you  are  young,  and 
encircled  by  mail,  and  mounted  on  a  chariot,  and  armed 
with  darts, — ^yet  I  will  never  permit  you  to  carry  away  Sitd : 
As  a  Sildra  is  never  permitted  to  touch  the  Yedas,  so  you 
shall  never  carry  away  Sltd.'* 

At  these  words  the  eyes  of  R&vana  were  blood-red  with 
anger,  and  he  ran  violently  upon  the  Raja  of  Vultures.  Then 
a  mighty  conflict  ensued  between  Jatdyus  and  Rdvana,  like 
the  conflict  between  a  cloud  and  a  lofty  mountain.  Ravana 
rained  a  tempest  of  winged  arrows  upon  the  Raja  of  Vul- 


forest  blossom  before  the  ruBbing  gale.  The  ten-foced  giant  beheld  her  drowned 
in  tears,  and  with  panting  bosom  and  dishevelled  tresses  and  broken  garland, 
while  her  whole  form  shuddered  with  anguish.  He  instantly  seized  the  lady  of 
the  bright  eyes,  and  placed  her  on  his  car ;  driven  by  fate  to  bear  with  him  bor 
who  was  to  him  the  goddess  of  death,  this  foe  of  the  gods  sprung  from  earUi,  and 
hurried  his  steeds  along  the  skyey  road." 
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tares ;   but  Jatdyus  seized  the  arrows  on  their  yra,j,  and  histobt  op 
XQoanting  on  the  back  of  Havana  he  lacerated  him  with  his     ^j^^v. 

talons^  and  then  destroyed  his  chariot  and  his  asses.     Then 

H&rana  sprang  from  his  car  with  Sftd  in  his  arms^  when 

Jata^nis  pounced  again  upon  his  back^  and  tore  him  with  his 

claws  and  beak  until  the  B&kshasa  appeared  exhausted  with 

agony  and  loss  of  blood.     At  length  the  ten-headed  one  set 

Sita  upon  the  ground^  and  belaboured  Jatayus  with  his  fists 

for  a  full  hour;  and  then  cut  off  his  mngs  and  feet  with  a 

scunitar^  and  the  valiant  Bird  fell  upon  the  earth  with  mortal 

wounds.     Seeing  his  enemy  bathed  in  blood  and  nearly  ex-  jatAjus 

piriDg,  Bdvana  then  approached  Sitd.     She  with  ornaments  w^S^ 

all  in  confusion^  and  countenance  convulsed  with  grief^  clung 

eagerly  to  the  tall  trees,  crying  out : — "  Save  me !  Save 

me  1  ''   He,  like  the  all-destroying  Yama,  seized  her  by  her  BAvma  carries 

black   locks  and  again  mounted   the  air.     Adorned  with  through  the  air. 

golden  ornaments,  and  arrayed  in  yellow  silk,  Sita  appeared 

in  the  air  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  whilst  Bdvana  seemed 

like  a  dark  mountain  illumined  with  fire.     He  being  black,  ^^^  JgJ' 

resembled  a  dark  cloud  driven  by  the  wind ;  while  she,  pJSjjS*™' 

bright  as  burnished  gold,  appeared  like  the  lightning  within  ^^Sideii  oom- 

the  cloud.     The  divine  raiment  given  to  her  by  the  holy  p'^"^'^^**" 

Anasdya,  with  the  ointment  and  the  necklace,  shone  with 

peculiar  radiance  ;  and  her  fair  face  in  the  arms  of  Bavana 

resembled  the  moon  emerging  from  behind  a  black  cloud. 

She,  bright  as  the  most  burnished  gold,  appeared,  while  held 

by  the  black  Raja  of  the  B&kshasas,  like  a  thread  of  gold 

round  the  loins  of  an  elephant. 

Then  Sltd  cried  out : — ''  O  my  beloved  husband,  where  ifmentatioiw 
are'you  ?  Tour  wife  is  being  carried  off  by  a  Bdkshasa, 
and  why  are  you  so  cruel  as  to  abandon  her  f  K  you  do  not 
destroy  this  wicked  Bakshasa,  it  will  ever  be  a  stain  upon 
your  family  and  race  :  Where  are  you  also,  0  Lakshmana, 
the  brother  of  my  husband  ?  If  you  are  offended  at  my 
bitter  words  in  sending  you  for  Bdma,  I  pray  your  forgive- 
ness and  implore  you  to  deliver  me  from  this  Bakshasa  1  '^ 
.  Then  turning  to  B.dvana  she  again  wrathfuUy  reproached 
him  : — "  You  pride  yourself  upon  being  a  valiant  hero^  but  piSSiM^ 

,  &vana. 


/      * 
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HISTORY  KS9  you  have  acted  like  a  mean  coward :  A  hero  never  takes 
p!^tYv.     *^*  which  is  another's,  save  by  conquest ;  and  if  you  had 

taken  me  after  defeating  Kama,  I  would  have  considered 

you  to  be  a  hero,  and  would  not  have  refused  to  become  your 
wife :  Even  now,  if  you  had  the  pride  of  a  hero,  you  would 
wait  here  and  fight  Rama ;  and  if  you  defeated  Idm,  yon 
might  carry  me  where  you  pleased  :  Think  not  ho'wever  to 
save  yourself  by  flight,  for  rest  assured  that  wherever  yon 
go,  you  must  fall  by  the  hand  of  Bdma :  Your  end  is  fast 
approaching,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  you  will  be 
sent  to  the  mansions  of  Yama,  and  float  there  in  the  river 
Bytarani,  and  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dogs  of  Yama,  and 
endure  everlasting  misery/' 

B4TatM  ap-  Whilst  Sita  was  thus  fillinff  the  air  with  her  cries  and 

mountain  lamentations,  Bavana  approached  the  mountain  named 
Rishya-miikha ;  and  Sita  beheld  five  Monkeys  seated  upon 
the  mountain,  and  she  thought  in  her  heart  that  she  would 
throw  her  ornaments  down  amongst  the  Monkeys,  in  the 

Bit&droiMher    hope  that  they  miffht  find  their  way  to  Bama.     Sita  then^ 

ornaments  r  j         ra  j  — ^ 

moS?' onthe  ^'^'^^^^^''^^  ^^  Havana,  threw  out  all  her  ornaments,  except  the 
mooiitaui.  jewelled  flower  upon  her  head;  and  they  dropped  down  to  the 
earth  like  falling  stars ;  and  she  threw  out  her  veil  in  like 
manner.  And  the  five  Monkeys  saw  what  was  taking 
place,  and  they  said  one  to  the  other : — "  This  is  the  mighty 
Ravana,  who  is  carrying  away  by  force  some  beautiful 
woman,  and  her  lamentations  can  be  heard  on  this  moun- 
tain :  She  is  calling  out  the  names  of  Bama  and  Laksh- 
mana ;  and  she  is  throwing  down  her  ornaments  and  gar- 
ments that  we  may  take  care  of  them,  and  make  them  over 
The  monkeya     to  those  who  shall  come  iu  search  for  her  :  Be  it  so  or  not, 

preserve  the  , 

ornamenta.       ^e  will  keep  the  things  until  we  shall  hear  more  of  this 
matter."     So  the  Monkeys  kept  the  ornaments  and  the  veil 
concealed  in  the  valley. 
BAvanacon-  Meantime  the  wicked  Bavana  had  crossed  the  ocean  and 

his  MihMDe  at  descended  with  Sitd  upon  the  island  of  Lankd ;  and  he  con- 
ducted her  into  his  magnificent  palace,  and  into  one  of  the 
inner  apartments.  He  then  called  for  a  number  of  female 
B^shasis,  and  commanded  them  to  attend  upon  Sita  night 
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and  day ;  and  to  allow  no  man  to  enter  her  apartments  save  history  of 
liimself ;  and  to  procure  her  everything  she  might  desire  in       india. 
the  way  of  ornaments,  or  perfumes,  or  dresses,  or  beds,  or 


food,  and  never  to  say  an  unkind  word  to  her  upon  pain  of  ^^^^^'^ 
death.     B&vana  then  went  out,  and  sent  for  eight  of  his  |j^|  j^*™ 
bravest  Bdkshasas,  and  acquainted  them  with  his  enmity  iMtructions. 
against  Bdma;  and  he  commanded  them  to  go  forth  and  sends  eight 

-r\r  TT-iT  t  1  BAkshasas  to 

become  spies  upon  Kama  and  Lakshmana,  And  to  put  them  be  spies  upon 
to  death  by  any  moans  in  their  power,  bat  to  bring  him  with  ^^SSJSL 
all  speed  the  news  of  any  attempt  that  Rama  might  take  to 
avenge  his  wrongs. 

When  the  wicked  Bdvana  had  despatched  his  spies  to  BAvana  retums 
watch  Bama,  he   thought  himself    secure   against    every 
enemy.     Accordingly  he  returned  to  the   apartments    in 
which  he  had  left  Sita;  and  he  found  her  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  Bdkshasi  women,  like  a  deer  surrounded  by 
tigers ;  and  her  head  was  downcast,  and  the  tears  flowed  in 
torrents  from  her  eyes,  for  her  mind  was  ever  fixed  upon  her 
beloved  husband  Bdma.      And  Bavana  approached    that 
wretched  one,  and  began  to  address  her  in  caressing  terms 
as  follows : — ^^  0  Sita,  hear  what  I  am  going  to  say,  for  if  SfdrS^"* 
you  attend  to  my  words,  it  will  make  us  both  happy :  Cast  ®^**" 
aside  your  grief  and  look  upon  me  with  a  favourable  eye  : 
Lament  no  more  for  B&ma,  for  never  again  will  you  see  him 
in  this  mortal  life  :  An  impassable  ocean,  a  hundred  miles  in 
breadth,  Ues  between  B&ma  and  my  palace ;  and  no  human 
being  will  ever  be  able  to  take  you  away  from  this  place  : 
Even  the  gods  fear  to  enter  my  palace  without  my  permis- 
sion ;  and  how  should  a  being  so  contemptible  as  a  mortal 
man  attempt  to  enter  ?     I  have  an  invincible  army  com- 
posed of  milKons  upon  millions  of  mighty  warriors,  so  that 
there  is  no  one  in  the  three  worlds  who  can  withstand  my 
power :  Abandon,  therefore,  all  thought  and  anxiety  respect- 
ing Bdma,  and  receive  me  as  your  husband :  Tour  youth  and 
beauty  will  not  last  for  ever,  and  you  should  make  the  best 
use  of  them  while  they  last,  and  not  waste  away  your  life  in 
fruitless  sorrowing :    If  you  will  be  my  first  wife,  all  my 
other  wives  shall  be  your  slaves,  and  you  shall  be  the  chief 
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HIBTOBT  OF  BAni  of  this  golden  city  of  Lanki :  Here  you  shall  enjoy 
Past  IV.      *^®  choicest  delicacies  without  fear  and  withont  care,  and 

shall  obtain  to  your  hearths  desire  things  which  are  rarities 

Points  oat  the    even  in  the  court  of  Indra  :  O  Sitd.  consider  yourself  Tery 

beauties  of  hi*  '  •'  ^ 

gjjjl^^^^        fortunate  that  I  have  chosen  you  to  be  my  spouse  :   See  now 
my  palace  outshines  in  beauty  the  palace  of  Indra  :  It  is  a 
hundred  miles  roundabout,  and  is  the  work  of  Viswa-karma, 
who  is  the  mighty  architect  of  the  gods :  Behold  the  lofly 
mansions  which  reach  the  skies   and   seem  to   deride  the 
heavens  I     The  jewels  which  the  gods  wear  upon  their  heads 
are  employed  here  to  decorate  the  roads  of  Lankd :  View 
the  many  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  compared  with 
which  the  garden  of  Indra  is  as  nothing :  See  that  beautiful 
Asoka   garden,  which  is  the   chief  of  all,  and  cannot  be 
described :     The   joyous    season  of   spring    reigns    there 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  minds  of  all  who  enter  it  are 
delighted  beyond  measure,  and  especially  enlivened  with 
the  song  of  bees  :  My  chariot  Pushpaka  will  take  you  wher- 
ever you  please,  and  assume  any  shape  you  may   desire : 
The  riches  in  my  treasuries  are  beyond  all  that  the  god 
Kuvera  ever  heard  or  conceived :  All  these  shall  be  yours, 
and  I  myself  wiU  be  your  slave,  if  you  will  only  condescend 
to  take  me  for  your  husband/' 
8iu*a  wrnthftii         At  thcso  words  of  R&vaua,  the  wife  of  Rama  was  filled 
f iifc  refusal  of     with  wrath,  and  her  eyes  and  countenance  became  red  as  the 
rising  sun.     Keeping  some  blades  of  grass  between  herself 
and  Havana,  she  said  to  that  wicked  Rakshasa : — '^  No  words 
would  have  been  necessary  fix)m  me,  O  evil  one,  had  you 
endeavoured  to  carry  me  away  in  the  presence  of  Rdma  or 
his  brother  Lakshmana ;  for  then  at  that  moment  you  would 
have  been  despatched  to  the  abode  of  Yama :  Even  now  do 
not  consider  yourself  secure,  nor  place  too  much  confidence 
upon  the  ocean  which  surrounds  Lankd :  Rilma  regards  the 
sea  as  a  mere  rivulet  of  water,  which  he  can  cross  over  or 
dry  up  by  means  of  his  arrows  alone  :  For  your  offence  you 
will  fall  by  his  arrows,  and  your  body  will  become  the  food 
of  dogs  and  crows :  For  your  offence  il\o  whole  race  of  the 
Rakshasas  will  be  destroyed,  and  no  one  will  be  left  in  all 
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your  family  to  offer  the  funeral  cakes :  Boast  not  of  your  history  of 

army ;  for  had  you  the  whole  universe  on  your  side,  it  could 

not  save  you  from  death :  Your  wicked  desires  will  never 

be  gratified  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  lives  to  come ;  for  I 

will  give  up  the  ghost  of  my  own  accord  rather  than  yield 

to  you/' 

When  Bavana  heard  this  speech  from  Sitd,  he  was  vexed  R4vwi»opdew 

_  -  i-111-i/.ini  1  ***®  female 

oeyond  all  measure  ;  but  he  called  for  the  female  attendants,  •ttendante  to 

,  ooiiduct  Sit4  to 

and  bade  them  conduct  Sita  to  the  Asoka  mrden,  sayinff  *^«  Asok* 

o  '       •/      o  garden,  and  to 

within  himself: — ''  The  beauties  of  that  place  will  excite  tolnduoeTiwto 
passion  in  her  hearty  and  induce  her  in  the  end  to  yield  her-  ^^^ 
self  to  me/'     Bdvana  then  said  to  the  females  : — "  I  leave 
you  now  to  employ  four  different  means  for  persuading  Sitd 
to  become  my  wife :  Firsi^  you  must  use  sweet  and  endear- 
ing words  in  speaking  to  her;  secondly ,  you  must  give  her 
good  clothes  and  ornaments  and  delicious  food ;  thirdly,  you 
must  praise  me  in  her  presence,  and  find  every  fault  with  her 
husband  Bdma ;  and  fourthly,  you  must  threaten  her  with 
every  evil  unless  she  consent  to  become  my  wife :  If  you 
succeed  in  persuading  her  to  yield  herself  to  me,  I  will 
reward  you  handsomely/'     So  saying  R&vana  left  the  apart-  SSS'ldi^*' 
ment,  and  the  women  began  to  do  as  he  had  commanded,  •u*"'^*^- 
but  they  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Sitd. 
Every  thought  of  her  heart  was  fixed  upon  her  beloved  hus- 
band Bama,  and  none  of  the  words  of  the  E&kshasis  entered 
the  doors  of  her  ears.     She  would  not  sleep,  she  refused  to  Her  deep 
take  any  food,  her  beautiful  form  wasted  away,  and  her 
golden  colour  became  dark;  and  she  passed  her  days  and 
nights  in  tears  for  her  husband  Rdma/ 

^  The  B&kahasl  women,  or  demon  attendants  upon  Slt&,  are  described  in  far 
stronger  language  in  the  Adhy&tma  R&m&yana,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract :—" These  demons  were  so  horrid  in  their  forms  that  the  souls  of  mortals 
on  beholding  them  would  quit  their  bodies  through  dismay.  The  female  demons 
constantly  watched  oyer  her,  while  Sit&  seated  in  the  midst  of  them,  overcome 
with  agony  and  despair,  passed  her  time  in  silent  adoration  of  B&ma,  and  in  medi- 
tation on  his  name.  She  neyer  changed  her  clothes,  she  scarcely  tasted  food.  As 
a  rose  withers  when  deprived  of  refreshing  streams,  so  did  Sit&  languish  from  the 
absence  of  R&ma.  The  surrounding  demons,  as  an  eclipse  before  the  moon,  con- 
tinaally  terrified  her  with  their  words  and  looks,  while  they  attempted  to  persuade 
her  to  comply  with  R&vana's  vicious  inclinations.    One  said: — *  Consent  to 
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HI8T0ET  OF       There  is  not  perhaps    in  the  whole   range    of 

pabt  IV.    Hindi!  literature  any  traditipn  which  awakens  so 

Beviewof  the    uianv  Sympathies  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  that 

forc^ing  stoiy  j      j       r  r       lt 

.?fte"    of  the  capture  of  Sftd  by  Rdvana,  and  the  subse- 


of  the 
of8it4 


^on  uS**^  quent  eflforts  to  procure  her  deliverance.  The  ori- 
ginal departure  of  the  exiles  into  the  jungle  is  a 
powerful  scene,  but  although  it  involves  pain  Ail  ideas 
of  privation  and  distress,  it  is  wholly  disconnected 
with  any  idea  of  outrage  or  dishonour.  The  gam- 
bling scene  in  the  Mahd  Bhdrata,  in  which  Yudhish- 
thira  stakes  and  loses  ^his  wife  Draupadl,  is  highly 
sensational ;  but  Draupadi  is  not  really  separated 
from  her  husbands,  nor  is  she,  excepting  for  a  very 
brief  space  pf  time,  in  the  absolute  power  of  another 
SwSwof  the  ™^^*  B^^  *^®  treacherous  outrage  committed  upon 
outnge.         gf^^  jg  hai?rowing  to  the  last  degree.     Indeed  the 

idea  that  a  wife  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  barbarous  and 

unscrupulous  savage,  of  another  race  and  another 

complexion,   would  be   equally  maddening  to  the 

r^ti!I?to      European  and  the  Hindii.     But  stiU  the  feelings  of 

Hmdisi..  .       ^YiQ  Hindd  would  be  wounded  by  a  number  of  minor 

circumstances,  which  would  scarcely  enter  the  mind 

of  the  European  whilst  dwelling  upon  his  larger 

Fastidious  idea  sorrow.     Tho  idea  of  physical  chastity  is  carried  to 

cha»tity.         such  a  fastidious  excess  by  the  modern  Hindiis,  that 

it    robs  women    of   their    personal    freedom    and 

deprives  them  of  all  mental  culture,  whilst  it  utterly 

fails  to  secure  that  purity  of  thought  and  feeling 

which  finds  expression  in  more   enlightened  com- 

piayofthe      munitics.     The  play  of  this  national  sentiment  is 

national  uentl-  


ment  in  the 


Btory  of  Sit*.  R&vana'a  wishes,  or  I  will  devour  thee/  Another  said :— *  Banisli  all  regard  for 
££ana  or  I  will  plunge  tbee  into  the  fathomless  ocean.'  Others  threatened  to 
grind  her  between  their  teeth.  In  this  manner  the  demons  harassedher  with  their 
persecutions." 
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strikingly  illustrated  in  the  story  of  Sftd.     It  will  histoet  of 
l>e  seen  hereafter  that  Rdma  bitterly  lamented  that     pabt  iv. 
his  wife  should  have  been  even  touched  by  a  strange 
man ;   whilst    Lakshmana   declared   that  he   could 
not  identify  the   ornaments    which  Sltd  had  worn 
upon  her  neck  and  arms,  because  he  had  never  ven- 
tured to  look  above  the  feet  of  his  brother's  wife. 
But  yet  it  will  already  have  been  seen,  that   the 
delicate  Princess  who  had  been  reared  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  zenana,  and  who  is  indeed  one  of  the 
purest  creations  of  the  Hindu  bard,  brings  a  direct 
and   gross   charge   against  her  husband's  brother, 
which  could  scarcely  have  entered  the  mind  of  a 
European  lady,  and  certainly  would  never  be  put 
into  her  mouth  in  any  drama  or  romance,  without 
far  stronger  evidence    of   the  justice   of  the    sus- 
picion. 

Under  the  circumstances  indicated  it  will  be  easy  xiiiiverMi 

J   popuUtrity  of 

to  understand  that  the  narrative  of  the  outrage  com-  '^^^^^'y- 
mitted  upon  Sftd  never  fails  to  leave  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon   the   Hindii  mind;    and  so  universally 
popular  is  the  story  that  every  scene  is  indelibly 
fixed  upon  the  imagination  of  almost  every  Hindu 
boy  and  girl,  husband  and  wife,  father  and  matron. 
The  pictures  follow  one  another  with  a  rapidity  and  2SS?in"thc 
Vigour  01  paintmg  which  can  scarcely  be  realized  by 
a  single  perusal.     First  appears  the  terrible  RAvana,  ^''*dSi*SJ'bui 
with  his  ten  crowned  heads  towering  in  the  air,  and  co^"^^^"- 
his  twenty  arms  glistening  with  jewels,  and  spread- 
ing out  like  the  branches  of  a  tree.     He  is  seated 
upon  a  golden  throne  in  front  of  his  palace,  and 
around  him  are  seated  bis  Edkshasa  Counsellors  ;  as 
Indra,  the  god  of  tlie  firmament,  is  surrounded  by 
the  winds  or  Maruts,  who  are  his  advisers.     Next 
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U&riclu  In  ID 


HisToftT  OP]  appears  the  dreadful  sister  of  Rdvuna,  with  her  ears 
r^'n.    ^°*^  Tiose  cut  oflF,  roaring  aloud  with  cruelty  and 

Appannoiaf  ^^®  >  '^^'^  kindles  such  a  fire  of  sensual  desire  in 

Sft^'  the  heart  of  Rdvana  that  be  refuses  to  listen  to  ail 
counsels  and  all  warnings.  Next  is  to  be  seen  the 
departure  of  Rdvana  and  M&rfcha  upon  a   chariot 

ThBgoidm  which  rides  swiftly  through  the  air.  Then  follows 
the  strange  picture  of  the  golden  deer,  sparkling 
with  silver  spots  and  jewelled  eyes,  gambolling 
before  the  hermitage.  Next  the  deer  is  mortaDy 
wounded  by  R^nia's  arrow,  and  suddenly  assumes 
the  form  of  Mdrfcha,  and  imitates  the  cry  of  R4ms. 

ffiiiunniirw  Then  tho  eye  reverts  to  the  quiet  hut,  in  which  Sita 
is  carrying  on  an  angry  and  sensational  dialogue 
with  Lakshmana,  which  terminates  in  her  being  leR 
alone  in  the  hermitage,  exposed  to  all  the  designs  of 

B>inii»M»  Rdvana.  Tlien  follows  the  climax.  The  pseudo 
Sanidai  presents  himself  clothed  in  a  red.  cloth,  with 
matted  hair,  an  umbrella,  a  trident,  a  provision  bag, 

Tbe  oatTMc.  and  an  alms  dish.  He  finds  his  addresses  disre- 
garded, and  suddenly  assumes  his  own  stupendous 
and  monstrous  form,  and  seizes  the  trembling  wife 
and  carries  her  away  like  a  Stidra  who  has  seized 

ThBotmh*!;      the  Vcdas.     Then  follows  the   desperate  struggle 

between  BAruu  —    T       .  ,  .    ,       , 

HidJaUftu.  between  Rdvana  and  the  Vulture  Raja,  in  which  the 
"  'ikshasa  is  fearfully  lacerated  by  the  talons  of  the 
jantic  Bird,  and  the  chariot  is  utterly  destroyed, 
stly  is  to  be  seen  the  flight  through  the  air  of 
i  goldcn-coniplexioned  Sftd  in  the  grasp  of  the 
ick  Rdkshasa,  like  a  golden  thread  round  the  loins 
an  elephant ;  the  arrival  of  the  hapless  wife  at 
i  palace  of  Rdvana,  and  her  utter  desolation  in 
3  inner  apartments  aud  the  Asoka  grove. 
There  is  one  circumstance  in  the  narrative  to 
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which  allusion  has  already  been  made,^  and  which  histobt  of 
is  well  worthy  of  consideration.      Sltd  reproaches    pabtiv. 
Kdvana  for  his  cowardice  in  not  fighting  Rdma ;  and 
declares  that  if  he  had  conquered  her  husband  she 
could  not  have  refiised  to  become  his  wife.     This 
strange  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  fully  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  ancient  laws  of  war,  by  which  the  wife 
and  possessions  of  a  conquered  Chieftain  became  the 
property  of  the  conqueror.     But  although  the  rule  HindA  women 
was  actually  laid  down,  yet  the  history  of  India  ™^ 
shows  that  the  afltections  will  occasionally  override 
all  such  merciless  laws ;  and  that  Hindii  wives  have 
preferred  perishing  by  the  hands  of  their  husbands 
to  becoming  the  prey  of  a  victorious  enemy. 

8  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  67,  201,  203. 
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Kama's  search  fob  sita. 


HISTORY  OP        The  narrative  of  Rdma's  sorrow  at  the  loss  of 

INDIA  1     rf%        I  •         t        • 

pabt  IV.  Sftd,  and  bis  eager  search  for  her  in  the  jungle,  con- 
gj«;*}^2^,^  tains  nothing  that  demands  any  preliminary  ex- 
tor  Sit*.  planation.  It  comprises  much  poetical  description, 
and  a  curious  story  of  a  female  devotee  namdl 
Sarvarf,  who  was  of  low  caste,  but  obtained  salvation 
through  a  mantra  taught  her  by  Mantaga  the  sage. 
The  narrative  is  as  follows : — 

B4ma*8  meeting        Meantime  the  micrhty  hero  Bdma  had  returned  towards 

vithLakah-  .    , 

mMML  his  hermitage  after  killing  the  deer-formed  Mdrfcha^  and  he 

carried  the  skin  upon  his  shoulders  to  present  it  to  Sita. 
Presently  Lakshmana  appeared  with  a  sad  conntenance^  and 
told  him  why  he  had  lefl  Sitd  alone  in  the  hat.  And  B^ma 
became  greatly  alarmed^  and  said: — '^O  my  brother,  you 
have  done  wrong  in  leaving  Sitd  alone :  Women  are  gener- 
ally devoid  of  sense,  and  no  wise  man  would  attend  to  their 

Th«y„ft<»Ter    words.^'     So  sayincr   Bdma  ran  with  all  speed  to  the  hut, 

that  Sit&  has  *f      o'  r  i 

left  the  hut.  and  his  brother  Lakshmana  followed  him ;  and  when  they 
came  to  the  hut,  they  found  that  it  was  utterly  deserted. 

Agony  of  B&ma.  and  that  Sitd  had  gone  they  knew  not  where.  At  this  sight 
Bdma  became  speechless ;  his  bow  dropped  from  his  hand^ 
his  hair  became  dishevelled,  his  girdle  became  loosened,  and 
he  sank  upon  the  earth  in  a  swoon.  Lakshmana  caught 
him  in  his  arms,  and  fanned  him  with  branches  of  new 
leaves,  and  splashed  his  face  with  water ;  and  after  awhile 
he  regained  his  senses  and  cried  out  for  Sitd.; 
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Then   Rdma  and  Lakshmana  both  rose  up  and  went  history  of 
throughout  the  forest  to  search  for  the  lost  one ;  but  they      p^t^v. 

found  her  not,  and  they  returned  in  great  grief  to  the  17 

hermitage  and  saw  that  it  was  as  desolate  as  before.  When 
it  was  evening  the  full  moon  arose  in  the  heavens,  and  B^ma 
said : — ''  O  Moon,  you  can  gaze  over  the  whole  world,  and  BAma'g  address 

/.    T  ,     .      ®  ,  to  the  Moon. 

no  comer  of  the  earth  is  unknown  to  you;  can  you  not 
therefore  tell  me  where  my  beloved  is  gone  ?  "  And  Sdma 
passed  the  whole  of  that  night  in  the  desolate  hermitage. 

Early  next  morning  Bdma  and  Lakshmana  performed 
their   customary  devotions,  and  then  went  forth  again   in 
search  of   Sitd ;  and  after  awhile  they  came  to  the  place  R&ma  and 
where   Jatdyus,   Chief  of  Vultures,    had    fought    against  discover  the 
K&vana.   And  Bdma  said  to  Lakshmana : — ''  0  brother,  here  dyiug  jatiyus. 
are  signs  that  a  battle  has  been  fought  in  this  place :  Let  us 
search  this  part  of  the  forest,  and  find,  if  possible,  the  track 
of  the  conqueror.'^     Rdma  and  Lakshmana  then  proceeded 
a  little  farther,  and  presently  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
huge  Jatdyus,  with  streams  of  blood  flowing  from  his  muti- 
lated wings.     And  Bama  said  to  Jatdyus  : — ''  Tell  me,  0 
virtuous  and  pious  Vulture,  whither  my  wife  has  gone,  and 
who  it  was  that  carried  her  away.'^     Jatdyus  repKed : — ^'  O 
Bdma,  the  wicked  Rdvana,  the  Raja  of  the  Bdkshasas,  has 
carried  away  Sitd  towards  the  south :  0  R&ma,  I  am  losing  Last  words  of 
all  control  over  my  body ;  I  see  not  with  my  eyes,  and  my 
Ufe  is  departing  from  my  body."      The  mighty  Chief  of 
Vultures  then  looked  up  into  the  face  of  Rdma,  and  his  eyes 
became  fixed,  and  he  gave  up  the  ghost.     At  that  moment.  The  soni  of 
whilst  Rdma  and  Lakshmana  were  still  lamenting,  a  chariot  to  heaven  in  a 
of  fire  descended  from  Vaikuntha,  which  is  the  heaven  of 
Vishnu,  with  four  attendants  therein ;  and  one  carried  the 
shell,  and  another  the  chakra,  and  the  third  the  mace,  and 
the  fourth  the  lotos ;  and  the  soul  of  Jatdyus  arose  from  the 
dead  body,  and  mounted  the  chariot  at  the  will  of  Bdjna ; 
and  offering  up  a  long  prayer  to  Eama,  he  ascended  to  the 
world  of  Vaikuntha,  and  became  absorbed  in  Vishnu.  lumaand 

When  R4ma  beheld  the  happy  fate  of  Jatdyus,  he  said  JjJ^J^m  wie 
to  his  brother  :—''  0  Lakshmana,  though  this  Raja  of  Vul-  ^^^'**«»  '^' 
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HISTORY  OP  tures  lias  ascended  to  heaven,  still  we  should  perform  his 
Paat  IV.     funeral  rites  according  to  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of 

the  earth :    Bring  therefore  rice  and  dry  wood  that  I  maj 

prepare  a  funeral  pile  and  bum  the  dead  body."  So 
Lakshmana  did  as  his  elder  brother  commanded^  and  the 
funeral  pile  was  prepared,  and  the  remains  of  Jatayus  were 
placed  thereon;  and  Rdma  produced  a  flame  by  rubbing 
together  two  pieces  of  wood,  and  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and 
burned  the  dead  body  with  all  due  ceremonies.  Then  the 
two  brothers  bathed  in  the  river  God&veri,  and  sprinkled 
water  for  the  soul  of  the  departed.  They  then  went  into 
the  forest  and  shot  deer,  and  cut  the  flesh  into  small  pieces, 
and  gave  them  to  all  the  birds  of  the  jungle.  Thus  the  soul 
of  Jatayus  was  secured  in  the  enjoyments  of  heaven.* 

^  The  account  given  in  the  Adhy&tma  R&m&yana  of  the  death  of  Jat&TQs  and 
his  ascension  to  heaven,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  is  accordingiy  ex- 
tractedas  follows: — "When  the  funertd  rites  had  been  concluded,  R&ma  called 
out,  sajing  : — *  Assume,  Jat&yus !  my  form  ;  ascend  into  paradise ;  I  have 
granted  salvation  unto  thee  in  my  form,  which  is  the  highest  rank  thou  canst  ob* 
tain/  No  sooner  had  R&ma  uttered  these  words  than  Jat&yus  became  possessed  of 
four  arms  as  Vishnu.  A  car  descended  from  heaven  in  which  he  seated  himself  to 
proceed  to  paradise.  Such  was  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  his  appearance,  it 
was  as  if  a  thousand  suns  shone  on  his  face.  In  his  four  hands  he  held  a  shell,  a 
chakra,  a  mace,  and  a  lotos ;  a  crown  of  pearls  adorned  his  head ;  his  body  wis 
ornamented  with  jewels ;  a  veil  of  brocade  covered  his  shoulders ;  and  four  of 
Vi8hnu*s  attendants  waved  glittering  ch&maras  over  his  head.  The  heavenly 
choristers  sang  hymns  by  his  side ;  the  nymphs  of  paradise  danced  before  him. 

"  The  soul  of  Jat&yus  in  obtaining  this  exalted  station  was  animated  with  joy 
and  gratitude,  and  thus  addressed  K&ma: — ^Thou  boldest,  0  Lord!  a  bow  in 
thy  hand,  and  therefore  art  thou  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Archer, — as  sack 
I  worship  thee.  Thou  extendest  thy  mercy  towards  the  oppressed,  thou  arc  the 
protector  of  the  defenceless, — as  such  I  adore  thee.  Brahma  and  the  gods  poor 
on  their  heads  the  dust  that  has  been  under  thy  feet-,  for  that  which  thou  touch- 
est  is  sacred, — as  such  I  honour  thee.  Thy  praises  are  unbounded,  they  are 
beyond  the  powers  of  description  :  Before  all  things  thou  wert ;  the  creation,  the 
preservation,  and  the  destruction  of  the  world  are  in  thy  hands.  Thou  art  the 
only  God,  the  fountain  of  benevolence,  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  all  things 
animate  and  inanimate, — as  such  I  offer  my  adorations  unto  thee.  Thou  hast  a 
bow  and  arrows  in  thy  hands,  but  the  archers  of  this  world  yield  to  thee  in  skilL 
Thou  art  the  first  among  the  gods,  the  first  among  mankind, — as  such  I  praise 
thee.  Thou  art  the  sole  object  of  adoration  to  the  gods,  to  the  saints,  to  the  ser- 
pents, to  the  Gandharvas,  to  the  heavenly  spirits,  who  prostrate  themselyes  at  thy 
feet,—  as  such  I  worship  thee.  Thou  didst  punish  the  Kshatriyas,  whose  hearts 
were  hardened  with  pride  and  obstinacy  against  thee ;  thou  didst  humble  their 
pride  aud  they  now  fear  thee,— as  such  I  pay  my  devotions  unto  thee.     (Ilerc 


^w*5 
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When  the  day  was  far  spent,  and  the  night  was  drawing  histort  of 

INDIA. 
Part  IV. 


nigh,  the  two  brethren  returned  to  the  hermitage;   but       ^^^^^• 


H.dma  passed  the  night  in  lamentations,  for  he  knew  now 
tliat  Rdvana  had  carried  away  Sitd  towards  the  south. 

When  the  morning  had  dawned,    and   the   customary  BAm»  and 
devotions  had  been  performed,  Eama  and  Lakshmana  de-  p»"o<je«i 

^         ^  _  towards  the 

parted  out  of  the  hermitage, "and  proceeded  towards  the  JJ"^|J^***  "^^^^ 
south.     When  they  had  ffone  some  distance,  they  came  in  Appearance  of 

•1./.  -i.?-i  -lir,-.,  n  Kabandha. 

Sight  of  a  vast  and  mighty  demon  named  Kabandha,  and 
Xiakshmana  beholding  him,  mistook  him  for  a  mountain. 
And  Lakshmana  said  to  his  brother : — '^  Behold,  my  Lord, 
a  great  mountain  resembling  a  black  Rdkshasa  !  It  is  very 
high  and  stupendous,  and  dark  as  lamp-black  :  See  the 
discoloured  plants  on  the  top,  and  the  tall  peaks  on  its  two 
sides  ! ''  Whilst  he  was  thus  speaking,  Kabandha  spread 
out  his  two  arms  of  monstrous  length  to  grasp  in  the 
two  brothers ;  and  Lakshmana  exclaimed : — ''  My  Lord,  it 
is  not  a  mountain,  but  a  real  B4kshasa :  The  discoloured 
plants  on  the  top  are  nothing  but  his  hair,  and  I  mistook  his 
two  upstretched  arms  for  mountain  peaks  :  I  see  no  neck  or 
head,  but  his  face  is  within  his  belly,  and  he  has  one  eye 
only,  and  large  teeth."  At  this  moment  the  monstrous  arms 
of  the  fearful  demon,  Kabandha,  began  to  wind  round  the 
brothers,  and  the  two  heroes  seized  the  arms,  and  began  to 
pull  them.  Then  Kabandha  cried  out : — '^  Who  are  you, 
and  what  do  you  do  here  ?  Have  you  no  fear  of  death  that 
you  come  hither  and  seize  me  by  the  arms  ?  For  my  part  I 
rejoice  to  see  you,  for  I  shall  have  a  delicious  feast  this  day." 
So  saying,  the  demon  prepared  to  devour  them,  when  the  BAmaand 

,  jT_  i_j.ir  J*  -I'  'ii         Lakshmana  cut 

two  renowned  heroes  each  cut  on  one  of  his  arms  with  a  off  wa  armn. 

B&ma  appears  to  be  identified  with  Parasu  R&ma ;  or  rather  the  destroyer  of  the 
Buddhists  is  identified  with  the  destroyer  of  the  Kshatriyas.)  The  waters  of 
the  Ganges,  which  puriiy  the  souls  of  mankind  from  sin,  and  which  Siva,  know- 
ing the  excellence  of  them,  receired  on  his  head,  flowed  originally  from  thy  feet, 
—as  such  I  adore  thee :  In  taking  refuge  at  thy  feet,  the  terrors  of  future  birth, 
regeneration,  and  death,  are  done  away, — as  such  I  worship  thee :  Thou  art 
Brahma,  thou  art  Vishnu,  thou  art  Siva,  but  thou  art  One  ;  the  universe  is  com- 
prehended in  thee  as  an  ant  in  an  elephant :  Thou  art  the  foundation  of  eternal 
bUss,  thou  art  neither  greater  nor  less ;  mankind  ai*e  thy  servants,  thou  art  the 
lord  of  all.*  *' 
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HiSTOET  OF  scimitar^  and  the  Bdkshasa  fell  upon  tHe  jgronnd.     Then  the 
Pam  ^      wounded  Kabandha  cried  out  to  the  two  brothers  : — *'  Whai 

are  your  names^  and  the  names  of  your  fathers  ?  "     Biima 

replied : — "  We  are  the  sons  of  Mahdraja  Dasaratha/'     And 

he  told  the  B&kshasa  all  that  had  happened  to  them  from 

their  exile  downwards. 

Lecv^nd  of  Kabandha  then  related  his  own  story^  how  he  liad  been 

'^^'^^        originally  a  Gandharva,  but  in  consequence  of  the  curse  of 

a  sage,  had  been  compelled  to  assume  his  present  form  until 

released  by  Rdma.     And  Kabandha  thanked  Rdma  for  his 

deliverance,  and  offered  to  serve  him  in  any  way  ;  and  It&iiui 

asked  him  to  relate  the  story  of  R&yana.     Then  Kabandha 

replied : — '^  I  am  still  a  Rakshasa,  and  I  cannot  tell  what 

you  desire  to  know,  unless  this  body  of  mine  be  burned  with 

Kabvidb*        fire/'     So  Bdma  threw  the  Bakshasa  into  a  deep  pit,  and 

andjMsamefl^  covered  him  with  dry  wood,  and  set  fire  to  the  pile ;    and 

origmai  orm.    ^j^^j^  £^  ^^^  burning,  a  chariot  descended  from  h^ven,  imd 

Kabandha  came  out  of  the  fire  in  his  real  shape  as  a  Grand- 

harva,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  chariot,  and  then  spoke  to 

EeiateBto         Rama,  as  follows  : — ^'  In  the  middle  of  the  Southern  Ocean 

ofK&vuA.        is  a  wonderful  island  named  Lank&,   and  Rdvana   is  the 

owner  of  that  island  :  This  R&vana  is  a  great  warrior,  and 

he  has  a  mighty  army  of  R&kshasas  under  his  conmiand ;  and 

if  you  desire  to  conquer  him  you  must  follow  njy  counsel : 

toSiJ^^^*  At  a  little  distance  to  the  north  of  this  place  is  a  lake 

Si^^the      named  Pampd;  and  near  that  lake  is  a  mountain  named 

Chiertain.         Rishya-miikha ;  and  on  this  mountain  Rishya-mdkha  dwells 

a  chief  among  the  Monkeys,  named  Sugriva,  and  by  the 

assistance    of   Sugrlva    you  will   obtain    the  victory   over 

R&vana :  Do  you,  therefore,  form  a  friendly  alliance  with 

Sugrfva :    He  is  himself  suffering  from  an  injury  inflict-ed 

upon  him  by  his  own  brother ;  and  if  you  assist  him  against 

his  brother,  he  will  assist  you  in  recovering  Sita :   On  the 

road  you  will  find  the  hermitage  of  the  sage,  Matanga; 

and  a  pupil  of  the  sage  is  dwelling  there,  and  awaiting 

your  arrival :  Fulfil  all  the  desires  of  this  pupil,  and  then 

proceed   to   the   lake   Pampd  and   the  mountain   Rishya- 

mdkha/'      Having  thus  spoken,  Kabandha  took  leave  of 
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Kdma  and  Lakslimana^  and  ascended  to  the   heaven  of  histqbt  of 

Vishnu  •  INDU. 

Sioma  and  his  brother  then  took  the  road  which  had 

been  pointed  out  by  E^abandha ;  and^  after  travelling  for  t^*^i^ 
sonie  time  in  the  jungle^  they  at  last  came  to  the  abode  of  hermitage  of 
Matanga^   and  there  they  found  an  aged  female   named  sage. 
Sarvari^  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  that  sai^e.     Now  Sarvari  Piety  of  SMTwi, 

t      1  ^  1  ••  ii-iTf-fcy  Ti  1  *^  female  , 

had  long  been  waitmg  to  behold  Kama ;  and  when  she  saw  dudpie  of 

him^  accompanied  by  his  brother^  she  knew  directly  who 

they  were ;  and  she  brought  mats  of  new  grass  and  cool  water 

to  wash  their  feet ;  and  she  presented  them  with  flowers,  per- 

fumeSy  and  the  argha,  and  began  to  offer  prayers  to  both 

Rdma  and  Lakshmana.     And  B&ma  rejoiced  to  behold  her 

piety,  and  inquired  of  her  how  she  came  to  be  the  pupil  of 

Matanga,  and  where  the  sage  was  residing  at  that  time,  and 

why  she  lived  thus  alone  in  the  forest.     Sarvari  said : — ^^  I  s«rvaH  relates 

was  bom  of  the  low  caste  which  is  called  Sarvari,  and  one 

day  T  came  to  this  wilderness  to  gather  wood,  when  I  saw 

the  sage,  Matanga :  A  strong  desire  then  rose  in  my  heart 

to  serve  the  sage,  but  I  was  afraid  to  make  known  my  wish, 

because  of  the  lowness  of  my  birth :  I  was   accustomed, 

therefore,  to  come  hither  every  night,  and  sweep  the  path 

leading  &om  this  hermitage  to  the  bathing  ghat,  so  that  not 

a  stone  or  pebble  was  left  in  the  way  when  the  sage  went  to 

perform  his  morning  ablutions:  Seeing  the  path  kept  so 

clean,  Matanga  asked  his  disciples  if  they  had  been  accus-^ 

tomed  to  sweep  the  way,  but  they  could  give  him  no  reply : 

One  night  after  this  the  disciples  hid  themselves,  and  when 

I  came  to  sweep  the  path,  they  caught  me,  and  took  me 

*  In  the  Adhy&tma  R&m&yana  the  demon  Kahandha  is  represented  as  making 
a  long  and  pious  address  to  B&ma,  from  which  the  following  pantheistic  descrip* 
tion  may  be  extracted : — ^  The  seven  upper  regions  are  placed  between  thy  head 
and  thy  loins ;  the  earth  is  in  thy  loins,  iho  seven  lower  regions  are  from  thy  loins 
to  thy  feet :  Thine  eyes  are  the  sun,  thy  mouth  is  a  flaming  fire,  thy  hair  the 
clouds,  thy  bones  the  mountains,  thy  belly  the  seven  waters  of  the  ocean,  thy  pores 
the  vegetable  creation,  thy  hands  Indra,  thy  breast  the  fountain  of  mercy,  thy 
back  the  source  of  punishments,  thy  hips  Death,  thy  lips  Kama-deva,  thy  nose 
the  two  Aswins,  thy  tongue  Varuna,  thy  whiskers  lightning,  thy  heart  the  moon, 
thy  eyelids  are  constantly  engaged  in  weighing  these  things  together.  Thus  are 
all  things  comprehended  in  thy  vast  form ;  nothing  is  distinct  from  it." 
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HISTORY  07  befolre   Matanga^  and  I  related  all  1117  story  to  tlie  sage  : 
^^^^      Then  the  holy  man  took  compassion  npon  me,  and  taaght 

me  a  mantra  which  raised  me  from  my  low  caste,  in  the  same 

same  of  waj  that  it  had  already  raised  the  sacre  Ydlmikl :  and  that 

mantn.  mantra  was  only  year  name  of  Bama  :  From  that  time  I  hare 

ever  remained  here ;  but  a  few  days  ago,  Matanga  told  me 
that  he  was  going  to  the  heaven  of  Brahma;  and  he  said  to 
me : — ''  Remain  here  but  a  short  time  longer :  Yonr  Gum, 
Rama^  is  come  as  far  as  Chitra-ktita,  and  he  will  be  here  in 
due.  time :  Then  do  you  enter  the  fire  in  his  presence,  and 
you  will  obtain  the  accomplishment  of  all  your  desires/' 
Smwi  bunu  Sarvari   having  thus  finished  speaking,  requested  the 

^tepresenoe  of  permission  of  R&ma  to  enter  the  fire,  as  she  had  already  pre- 
pared the  funeral  pile ;  and  R&ma  gave  her  leave,  and  she 
set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  entered  the  bright  flame  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  Rdma.  Then  whilst  the  pile  was  burning,  a 
chariot  descended  from  Yaikuntha,  and  Sarvarf  ascended 
the  chariot,  and  was  carried  away  to  the  mansions  of 
Vishnu. 
BAma'aad  When  Sarvari  had  thus  expired,  Rima  and  Lakshmana 

Droceed  to  she  departed  out  of  the  hermitage ;  and  after  journeying  for  some 
time,  they  came  within  sight  of  the  lake  Pamp&.  That 
Description.of  beautiful  lake  was  one  mile  round,  and  the  water  was  trans- 
parent,  and  covered  with  the  blooming  lotos  ;  and  the 
ducks  and  geese  were  playing  upon  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  the  bees  were  hovering  over  the  lotos,  and  water-birds 
of  radiant  plumage  crowded  the  lake  and  the  green  margin 
around  it.  And  the  banks  on  all  sides  were  covered  with 
trees,  and  loaded  with  fruits  and  flowers,  which  waved  to 
and  fro  with  the  gentle  wind,  and  spread  a  delicious  per- 
BAma*8  con-  fume  around.  But,  as  Rdma  beheld  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
affliction,  i  he  was  reminded  more  and  more  of  his  beloved  Sitd,  and  his 
loss  lay  heavy  upon  his  soul.  And  Lakshmana  prepared  for 
his  brother  a  bed  of  lotos  under  the  shade  of  a  fig-tree,  and 
brought  some  water  for  his  feet.  Then  Rama  threw  himself 
down  upon  the  bed,  and  Lakshmana  seated  himself  near 
him,  and  began  to  press  the  feet  of  his  elder  brother  with 
his  hand. 
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The  foregoing  narrative  calls  for  but  little  re-  histoey  op 
mark.     The  fancifdl  accounts  of  Rama's  sorrow,  and     pabt  iv. 
the  lamentations  which  the   author  puts  into  his  Review  of  the 
mouth,  are  poetical  according  to  Hindii  ideas,  but  ^mtivl 
too  demonstrative  to  please  European  tastes.     The  Momtrority 

■'■,,■'■  ,  involTed  in  the 

description  of  Kabandha  is  simply  the  creation  of  a  gg^dhJl^' 
distorted  fancy.     He  is  described  as  a  hairy  moun- 
tain,  without  head  or  neck,  but  with  one  glaring  eye 
in  his  breast,  and  an  immense  mouth  and  teeth  in 
the  centre  of  his  belly ;  whilst  his  arms  were  more 
than  a  mile  long  I     The  story  of  Sarvarf ,  the  female  Bnddhbt 
ascetic,  is  worthy  of  consideration,,  because  she  wasSHt., 
of  low  caste,  and  seems  to  have  led  a  life  of  celi- ®' ^**^  ^*"*®* 
bacy;   circumstances  which  would  seem  to  denote 
that  she  was  a  Buddhist,  amongst  whom  caste  was 
disregarded^  and  female  devotees  were  not  unfre- 
quent  in  ancient  times. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

rama's  alliance  with  the  monkeys. 

HI8T0BT  09  At  tlils  polot  in  the  Rdmdyana,  the  charax^ter  of 
pakt  IV.  Rdma  seems  to  undergo  an  entire  change.  During 
Change  in  the  ^is  wandorings  in  the  jungle  he  was  pre-eminently 
Bwft^m  the  regarded  as  a  divine  hero,  who  was  received  by  every 
humui.  Brdhman  sage  as  a  deliverer  long  waited  for,  whose 

presence  alone  ensured  salvation.     Even  the  Rdk- 
shasa  demons  who  opposed  his  progress,  and  who 
were  slain  by  his  arms,  are  said  to  have  acknow- 
ledged his  divinity  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  to  have 
been  borne  away  in  celestial  chariots  to  the  heaven 
of  Vishnu.     But  in  the  narrative  which  now  follovra 
of  the  alliance  formed  by  Rdma  with  the  Monkeys, 
the  divine  character  of  the  hero  in  a  great  measure 
disappears,  and  he  becomes  little  more  than  a  human 
warrior.     After  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  wife  in  the 
language  of  an  ordinary  mortal,  he  seeks  an  alliance 
with  Monkeys  to  carry  on  wars  which  he  had  pre- 
viously sustained  by  his  single  arm.     Moreover,  it 
will  be  seen  that  his  actions  are  not  only  those  of  a 
human  being,  but  of  a  human  being  who  is  regard- 
less of  moral  rule  in  the  attainment  of  his  ends ;  in- 
asmuch as  he  killed  one  Monkey  warrior  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  fair  fighting,  and  permitted  another 
to  take  the  widow  of  his  deceased   brother  as  a 
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second  wife,  contraiy  even  to  the  modified  law  of  histoet  of 
the  early  Brdhmans.^     This  transformation  of  Rdma     pabt  iv. 
leads  to  the  suspicion  that  the  son  of  Dasaratha  was  Hypotheeii  that 

j»/5P  j.*j*'Ji/»  aIt*  !•  /» Bima  the  sou 

a  dinerent  indiviaual  trom  the  Lmffa-worshipper  of  of  Daaaratha. 

°  ^^  .  and  BAma  the 

the  Dekhan  who  made  war  against  the  Buddhists ;  Jh^^S^th^ 
and  that  two  distinct  traditions,  referring  to  differ-  S^?St  Sidi- 
ent  circumstances  and  localities,  have  been  amalga- 
mated into  a  single  poem.  But  whether  this  hypo- 
thesis be  correct  or  no,  it  will  certainly  be  necessary 
to  bear  some  distinction  in  mind  between  Rdma, 
the  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  Rdma,  the  worship- 
per of  the  Linga,  which  is  always  associated  with 
the  worship  of  Siva. 

The  alliance  which  Rdma  is  said  to  have  formed  The  alleged 

,..  T    alliance  with 

With  the  Monkeys,  tends  to  confirm  this  view.  It  ***p,^fVj*f ■' 
excites  a  doubt  whether  Rdma  was  so  invariably  the  ^iJTsSS^ 
conqueror  of  the  Rdkshasas  as  the  Rdmdyana  re-  thll^ghams. 

XI-  I.    ^X.        -U      A'A  i.  •  wBuddhiBts. 

presents  him ;  whether  he  did  not  on  some  occasions 
suffer  a  defeat,  although  the  victory  has  been  given 
to  him  by  the  Hindd  bard  in  order  to  bring  his  ex- 
ploits into  conformity  with  his  assumed  character  as 
a  divine  incarnation.  Indeed  if  Rdma  had  really 
been  so  victorious  in  his  wars  against  Khara  and 
Diishana  as  the  Rdmdyana  represents,  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  he  should  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  seek  an  alliance  with  the  Monkey  Chief- 
tain. It  appears  therefore  most  probable  that  the 
Edma  of  this  portion  of  the  RdmAyana,  namely,  the 
representative  or  leader  of  the  Linga-worshippers, 
had  sustained  such  severe  defeats  from  the  Buddhists, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  strengthen  himself  by  an 
alKance  before  he  could  renew  the  war.     But  whilst 

1  See  Colebrook's  Hindik  Law,  p.  466,  et  seg. 
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this  hypothesis  seems  highly  probable,  it  must-  be 
distinctly  stated  that  it  has  uo  place  in  the  national 
belief.     The  literal  interpretation  of  this  portion  of 
the  Rdmdyana  is  indeed  deeply  rooted  in  the  mind 
of  the  Hindu.     He  implicitly  believes  that  Rdma  is 
Vishnu,  who  became  incarnate  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  demon  Hdvana ;    that  he  permitted 
his  wife  to  be  captured  by  Rdvana  for  the  sake  of  de- 
livering the  gods  and  Brdhmans  from  the  oppressions 
of  the  Rdkshasa ;  and  that  he  ultimately  assembled 
an  army  of  Monkeys,  who  were  the  progeny  of  the 
gods,  and  led  them  against  the  stronghold  of  Havana 
at  Lanka,  and  delivered  the  world  from  the  tyrant 
Rdkshasa,  whilst  obtaining  ample  revenge  for  his 
own  personal  wrongs. 

One  other  point  seems  to  demand  consideration, 
namely,  the  possibility  of  such  an  alliance  as  that 
which  Rdma  is  said  to  have  concluded  with  the 
Monkeys.     This  possibility  will  of  course  be  denied 
by  modern  critics,  but  still  it  is  interesting  to  trace 
out  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  have  led  to  the 
acceptance  of  such  a  wild  belief  by  the  dreamy  and 
marvel-loving  Hindu.     The  south  of  India  swarms 
with  Monkeys  of  curious  intelligence  and  rare  phy- 
sical powers.     Their  wonderful  instinct  for  organiz- 
ation, their  attachment  to  particular  localities,  their 
occasional  journeys  in  large  numbers  over  mountains 
and  across  rivers,  their  obstinate  assertion  of  sup- 
posed rights,  and  the  ridiculous  caricature  which 
they  exhibit  of  all  that  is  animal  and  emotional  in 
man,  would  naturally  create  a  deep  impression  upon 
a  credulous  and  superstitious  people.     Indeed  the 
habits  of  Monkeys  well   deserve   to    be   patiently 
studied ;    not  as  they  appear  in  confinement,  when 
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much  that  is  revolting  in  their  nature  is  developed ;  history  of 
but  as  they  appear  living  in  freedom  amongst  the  paet  iv. 
trees  of  the  forest,  or  in  the  streets  of  crowded  cities, 
or  precincts  of  temples.  Such  a  study  would  not  fail 
to  awaken  strange  ideas ;  and  although  the  Euro- 
pean would  not  be  prepared  to  regard  Monkeys  as 
sacred  animals,  he  might  be  led  to  speculate  as  to 
their  origin  by  the  light  of  data,  which  are  at  pre- 
sent unknown  to  the  naturalist  whose  observations 
have  been  derived  from  the  menagerie  alone. 

Whatever,  however,  may  liave  been  the  train  of  The  Monkm 
ideas  which  led  the  Hindii  to  regard  the  Monkey  as  y|$JJ  J^?**^**^ 
a  being  half  human  and  half  divine,  there  can  be  S^IJuSiSli  of 
little  doubt  that  in  the  Rdmdyana  the  Monkeys  of     ^^ 
southern  India  have   been  confounded  with  what 
may  be  called  the  aboriginal  people  of  the  country. 
The  origin  of  this  confusion  may  be  easily  conjee- Three  hypo- 
tured.      Perchance  the   aborigines  of  the  country  {^^{jejf'gj^i® 
may  have   been   regarded  as  a  superior  kind   of^^'^"; 
Monkeys ;  and  to  this  day  the  features  of  the  Mara-  iSS3?^s.** 
wars,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Carnatic,  are  not  only  different 
from  those  of  their  neighbours,  but  are  of  a  character 
calculated  to  confirm  the  conjecture.     Again,  it  is  The  anny  of 
probable  that  the  army  of  aborigines  may  have  been  gj^"*^^^ 
accompanied  by  outlying  bands  of  Monkeys,  im- 
pelled by  that  magpie-like  curiosity  and   love  of 
plunder  which  are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Monkey  race ;  and  this  incident  may  have  given  rise 
to  the  story  that  the  army  was  composed  of  Monkeys. 
But  perhaps  the  most  probable  hypothesis  is  that  The  Monkey 

1  i<»i  1  ••!!  !•  11       worshipped  •«  a 

the  people  of  the  south  origmally  worshipped  the  Jjjjy^jj*^  ^ 
Monkey  as  a  deity,  and  adopted  it  as  their  national  S^Cl 
emblem ;    and   thus  they  may  have  become  con- 
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founded  with  the  animal  in  the  same  liray  that  tbe 
Scythic  tribe  of  Ndgas  became  confounded  \«rith  the 
Serpent,  which  was  in  like  manner  their  deity  and 
symbol.    It  is  true  that  the  Marawars  in  the  present 
day  worship  Siva,  but  they  may  have    been  con- 
verted to  this  form  of  religious  faith  by  the  Linga- 
worshippers  wlio  are  represented  by  lidnia.     Should 
this  last  hypothesis  prove  correct  it  would  furnish 
the  reason  why  Monkey  gods  like  Hanuman  were 
introduced  in  the  Rdm4yana  as  fighting  by  the  side 
of  Kdma ;  namely,  to  represent  the  gods  of  the  peo- 
ple as  worshippers  of  Rdma,  and  subordinate  to  him ; 
just  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Mahd  Bh4rata,  the 
Serpent-god  of  Manipura  is  represented  as   being 
conquered  by  the  son  of  Arjuna.^    Besides,  however, 
the  Monkeys,  there  are  references  to  an  army  o( 
Bears,   under  the  leadership  of  JAmbavat,  who  is 
said   to  have  been  the  father-in-law  of  Krishna,* 
These  Bears  do  not  appear  upon  the  scene  apart 
from   the^  Monkeys,    nor  is  the  leader  Jdmbavat 
as   famous  and  important  as  the  Monkey  Hanu- 
man.     It  is  therefore  difficult  to  assign  a  reason 
for  their  introduction,  unless  it  is  assumed   that 
Jdmbavat  is  a  representative  of  the  worshippers  of 
Krishna,  giving  counsel  and  support  to  the  cause  of 
Rdma. 

As  regards  the  geography  of  this  portion  of  the 
Rdmdyana,  it  will  be  obiserved  that  three  localities 
are  distinctly  specified  ;  and  although  it  is  difficult 
to  identify  them  with  modem  sites,  they  may  per- 
haps be  referred  to  the  territory  of  Mysore,  or  the 


'  See  ante^  Vol.  I.  page  412. 

>  See  ante,  Vol.  I.  pages  384,  476. 
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country  immediately  surrounding  it/     These  three  history  op 

I  i*±*  /•  n  INDIA. 

localities  are  as  lollows : —  paet  iv. 

1st,  Rishya-miikha  mountain,  the  residence  of  Ririiya-miikhik. 
Sugrfva,  the  Monkey  Raja  who  had  been  dethroned, 
and  with  whom  Rdma  formed  an  alliance. 

2nd,  Kishkindhyd,  the  Monkey  city  of  Bdli,  the  Kishkindhy*. 
elder  brother  and  enemy  of  Sugrfva. 

3rd,  Malyayana  mountain,  the  residence  of  Edma  Maiyanoift. 
and  Lakshmana  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  narrative  of  Rdma's  alliance  with  Sugrfva  The  nwrative. 
and  the  Monkeys  may  now  be  related  as  follows : — 

After  Rama  and  Lakshmana  had  passed  a  nicrht  on  the  ?^«»^ 
banks  of  the  Pampd  lake^  they  rose  early  in  the  morning,  K*T3?*tSSd4 
and  performed  their  customary  ablutions  and  devotions,  and  Jf^Jh^^^J^jJ^ 
went  towards  the  mountain  Bishya-miikha ;   where  dwelt 
the  Monkey  Raja,  Sugriva,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  his 
brother  B&li,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tain.    Meantime,  Sugriva  and  his  Monkey  Counsellors  were  SngHva  and  his 

"M  nit  left  V 

sitting  on  a  bastion  of  a  fort  on  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  Counseiiora 
and  they  beheld  the  approach  of  R^ma  and  Lakshmana.  ftodLftkahmana. 
And  Sugriva  turned  to  his  Counsellors,  and  said  : — "  Be- 
hold two  persons  are  approaching  from  the  direction  of 
Pampd,  who  are  apparelled  as  devotees,  but  yet  appear  to 
carry  arms  :  I  fear  they  are  spies  who  have  been  sent  hither 
by  my  brother  B&li/*  But  Hanuman,  who  was  the  chief  of 
his  Counsellors,  said : — "  Be  of  good  cheer,  O  Sugriva,  for 
these  men  are  the  sons  of  a  Raja,  and  have  come  for  our 
deliverance."  And  Hanuman  descended  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  brought  Rdma  and  Lakshmana  into  the  presence 
of  Sugriva.  And  when  Rdma  had^  related  his  story,  Hcmu- 
man  brought  some  pieces  of  wood,  and  kindled  a  fire  ;  and 
Rdma  and  Sugriva  confinned  their  friendship  before  the  fire, 

*  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  remarks  in  a  note  on  the  TTttara-Ramacharitra,  that  the 
Rishya-miikha  mountain,  and  the  scenes  in  its  yicinity,  are  said  to  be  known  by 
the  same  appellations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anagundi  in  the  Dekhan. 
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I^^^      had  all  taken  their  seats  Sugriva  said  to  K^ma : — '"^  Some 

time  back^  when  I  was  sitting  with  my  Counsellors  upon 

E4m»siti'«      this  mountain.  I  beheld  a  woman  in  the  air  who  w^as  being 
carried  oflf  by  R&vana;   and  as  she  passed  by  sne  threw 
down  her  ornaments,  and  we  have  preserved  tbem  to  this 
day.'^     Sugriva  then  sent  for  the  ornaments,  and  laid  them 
before  Rdma;  but  the  eyes  of  lUima  were  so  affected  with 
grief,  that  he  could  not  tell  whether  they  belonged  to  his 
wife  or  not.      Then  Rdma  asked  his  brother  if  he  could 
remember  the  ornaments,  and  Lakshmana  '^said : — '^  Those 
silver  bells  I  know,  for  Sltd  wore  them  on  her  feet,  but  all 
the  others  are  strange  to  me,  for  I  never  cast  my  eyes  above 
the  feet  of  my  brother's  wife.''  *    At  these  words  Bilma  took 
the  ornaments  to  his  heart,  and  wept  aloud;  and  Sugrfva 
consoled  him,  saying  : — ''  Now  that  we  have  made  friend- 
ship together,  vex  not  yourself  about  Sitd :  Be  assured  that 
you  shall  soon  rescue  her." 

When   Kdma  had   somewhat  recovered,  he   requested 

Sugnva  to  relate   the  story  of  his   grievances.      Sugriva 

sugrtv*  rei»tes  replied : — "  O  Rdma,  I  have  an  elder  brother  named  Bdli, 

grievances         who  has  deprived  me  of  my  Eaj,  and  taken  away  my  wife 

Bumd ;  and  now  he  seeks  to  take  away  my  life ;  and  through 

fear  of  him  I  have  taken  refuge  in  this  mountain :  O  B^ma, 

£*S^*BBf    ^  pray  you  to  liberate  me  from  this  oppression  !  '*  •    Bima 

^  This  reply  of  Lakshmana  is  taken  from  the  modem  yerdon  of  the  lUmfr- 
yana,  and  is  in  conformity  with  modem  ideas.  In  earlier  timea  a  greater  free- 
dom  of  manners  prevailed. 

'  A  long  mythical  story  is  here  related  in  the  original  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  breach  between  SugriTa  and  B&li,  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  condense  into 
a  note.  B&li  was  originally  Raja  of  Kishkindhyfr,  and  on  one  occasion  he  fought 
a  certain  Asura  in  the  neighbonring  plain,  after  which  the  Asora  fled  into  a  care. 
B&li  then  directed  his  brother  Sugriva  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  cave  for  one 
entire  month,  whilst  he  himself  entered  it  in  pursuit  of  the  Asura.  The  month 
passed  away,  when  blood  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave ;  on  which  Sugriva 
took  it  for  granted  that  B&li  was  killed,  and  stopped  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to 
prevent  the  Asura  from  coming  out,  and  returned  to  the  city  of  Kishkindhy^ 
where  the  Monkeys  accepted  him  as  their  Baja  in  succession  to  BUL  Subse* 
quently  B&li  having  killed  the  Asura  in  the  cave,  returned  to  the  city  of  £ish- 
kindhy&  ;  upon  which  he  was  very  wroth  with  Sugriva,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
Baj  and  wife,  and  would  have  killed  him  but  for  his  escape  to  the  Rishya-mfikka 
mountain. 
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said : — ^^  Cast  aside,  my  friend,  all  fear  of  BAli !     I  promise  history  op 
to  make  you  free :    Bdli  is  now  dwelling  in  your  city  of     p^^  jy. 
!Kislikindhy& :   Put  on  your  war  dress,  and  repair  to  Kish- 

•^  ''  ^  r  BAma  directs 

Jdndhyd,  and  go  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  challenge  Sugpivft  to  pro- 
Bdli  to  a  sinffle  combat :  and  as  soon  as  he  shall  come  out  kindhy&  and 

°       ^  '  .  ,  challenge  Bill. 

against  you,  I  will  slay  him  with  my  arms/' 

After  this  Sugriva  set  out  for  the  city  of  Kishkindhyd,  gJSi^^d®®'* 
accompanied  by  Edma  and  Lakshmana ;  and  whilst  the  two  ^^ 
brothers  concealed  themselves  in  the  forest  hard  by,  he 
went  forward  to  the  gate  of  the  palace  to  challenge  Bali. 
And  Sugriva  shouted  with  a  voice  like  thunder ;  and  Bdli 
came  out  with  all  haste  from  the  inner  apartments,  and 
saw  that  it  was  his  brother  Sugriva,  who  had  challenged 
him  to  battle.  Now  Tdrd,  who  was  the  wife  of  Bdli,  sought 
to  prevent  her  husband  from  going  out  to  Sugriva;  but 
Bdli  refused  to  listen  to  her ;  and  he  went  out  to  the  palace 
gate,  and  abused  Sugriva,  and  Sugriva  abused  him  in  re- 
turn, and  cried  out : — ''  Vishnu  is  my  protector,  and  you 
will  fall  by  my  hand  this  day.''  And  Bdli  and  Sugriva 
fought  lustily  against  each  other  for  a  long  while,  and  the 
battle  went  against  Sugriva,  and  he  fell  down  and  Bdli  sat 
upon  his  breast.  And  Bdli  cried  out: — ^' Where  is  the 
Vishnu  who  is  your  strong  ally  ?  Now  is  the  time  that  you 
should  seek  his  protection."  Meantime,  Bdma  saw  that  R&ma  mortally 
Bdli  had  gained  the  victory,  and  he  discharged  an  arrow  at 
Bdli,  and  pierced  his  heart,  so  that  he  fell  senseless  upon 
the  ground.  Bdma  and  Lakshmana  then  came  up,  and 
Sugriva  rose  in  great  joy  at  seeing  his  enemy  prostrate 
upon  the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  the  sad  tidings  had  reached  the  ears  of  Tdrd  Sudden  appear- 
that  her  husband  had  fallen  in  the  battle  with  Sugriva ;  and 

B&li  dared  not  approach  the  Rishya-mflikha  mountain  for  the  following 
reasons.  On  one  occasion  he  had  slain  the  great  giant  Dnnduhhi,  and  thrown  his 
hleeding  head  upon  the  mountain ;  upon  which  a  few  drops  of  hlood  fell  upon 
Matanga,  the  sage,  who  thereupon  cursed  B&li,  that  he  should  fall  to  pieces  if  he 
again  approached  the  mountain.  Nohody,  however,  could  move  the  giant's  head, 
until  R&ma  kicked  it  miles  away,  and  moreover  exhibited  his  skill  in  archery  before 
Bugrlva,  by  shooting  an  arrow  with  such  force  that  it  passed  through  seven  palm 
trees,  and  then  divided  a  mountain  and  descended  to  hell ;  after  which  it  again 
returned  to  his  quiver  in  the  form  of  a  shining  swan. 

VOL.  II.  21  .  • 
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HI8TO&T  OF,  she  went  forth  out  of  the  palace  with  dishevelled  hair  and 
Pam^t.     ^o<>8®  garments,  and  all  her  ornaments  in  disorder  ;   and  shs 

was  followed  by  her  son  Angada,  and  a  crowd   of  servants, 

Tirt's  bunentA-  Counsellors,  and  friends.     When  she  beheld  her  husband 
dying  husbaod.  prostrato  upou  the  grouud,  she  fainted  for  a  while,  and  thea 
striking  her  breast  with  her  hands,    she  cried  aloud  as 
follows : — "  0  my  beloved  husband,  sole  protector  of  my 
helpless  self,  why  do  you  thus  lie  upon  the  bare  earth? 
Arise,  and  seat  yourself,  and  call  me  your  beloved  as  you 
used  to  do,  and  save  me  from  death  !     You  heard  me  not 
when  I  beseeched  you  not  to  go  forth  to  this  fatal  field ;  and 
now  you  have  fallen  in  battle  with  your  enemy,  and  have  losfe 
your  Kfe  by  his  dreadful  arrow :    Oh !  why  did  you  depriTe 
your  brother  of  his  Baj  and  his  wife  ?    Surely  my  heart  most 
be  made  of  stone  that  it  does  not  break  at  the  sight  of  my 
husband !    I  can  no  longer  endure  to  behold  your  pale  face, 
and  your  body  covered  with  the  dust  of  the  earth !     O  my 
beloved,  look  once  again  towards  your  slave,  and  take  your 
son  Angada  to  your  breast !    Why  do  you  not  reply,  when  I 
am  weeping  so  bitterly  at  your  feet  ?  "    So  saying,  Tdrd  took 
her  husband  upon  her  lap,  and  with  loud  lamentations  ad- 
dressed him  thus : — "  0  my  beloved,  it  is  wrong  for  you  to 
go  to  the  next  world,  and  leave  me  alone  and  helpless  here : 
Shame  be  upon  me  that  I  thus  be  obliged  to  witness  the  death 
of  my  own  husband  !    Shame  be  upon  that  woman  who  ever 
becomes  a  widow  in  this  world  !     0  ye  ferocious  birds  and 
wild  beasts  of  the  jungle,  act  kindly  towards  me,  and  make 
me  your  prey,  that  I  may  follow  my  husband  to  the  mansions 
of  Yama." 
Punprai  cerR-  Now,  whou  it  was  knowu  that  Bdli  was  dead,  the  city  of 

'  Kishkindhyd  resounded  with  the  cries  of  the  Monkeys  and 
their  wives,  whilst  Sugriva  and  Angada  and  T&rd  filled  the 
air  with  their  lamentations  :  T&r&  threw  away  all  her  orna- 
ments, and  the  female  Monkeys,  seeing  her  deep  affliction, 
took  her  by  the  hand,  and  made  her  sit  up.  Then  Edma 
began  to  console  Tdrd,  and  at  his  words  all  present  began  to 
desist  from  further  weeping,  and  to  make  preparations  for 
the  funeral  pile.     And  the  Monkeys  placed  the  dead  body 
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of  B&Ii  upon  a  litter;   and  they  perfamed  the  body  with  histoeyof 

INDU. 
Past  IV. 


sandal  and  other  perfumes^  and  decorated  both  the  corpse       ^n^^- 


and  the  litter  with  garlands^  and  covered  the  body  with  a 

richly-embroidered  cloth.  Then  they  took  the  Htter  upon 
their  shoulders^  and  Sugriva  and  the  other  Monkeys  fol- 
lowed it,  crying  very  bitterly ;  while  some  of  the  Monkeys 
in  front  began  to  throw  money  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
the  women  of  the  Monkeys  walked  last  of  all.  When  they 
reached  the  place  of  burning,  the  corpse  was  bathed  and 
placed  upon  the  funeral  pile,  and  Angada,  son  of  B&li,  set 
fire  to  the  pile ;  and  when  the  burning  was  over,  they  all 
proceeded  to  the  lake  Pampd,  and  bathed  themselves,  and 
made  oblations  of  water  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 

Afler  this,  Sugriva  took  his  own  wife  Rum&,  and  also  Sugriva  {nst-aii- 
took  Tara,  the  widow  of  Bdli,  to  be  his  wife  likewise.     And  AngwUw 
it  was  agreed  that  Sugriva  should  be  installed  as  Baja  of 
Kishkindhyd,  and  that  Angada  should  be  installed  as  Yuva- 
raja.     At  this  time  the  rainy  season  had  commenced,  when  Bainy  season. 
even  the  merchants  stay  at  their  own  homes  and  go  not  to 
foreign  countries ;  and  Bdma  requested  Sugriva  to  take  his 
pleasure  until  the  rains  were  over,  and  then  to  join  in  the 
search  for  Sitd.      So   Sugriva  was  installed  as  Raja,  and 
Angada  as  Tuvaraja ;  and  Rdma  and  Lakshmana  departed 
from  that  place,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Malyavana 
mountain.  * 

The  foregoing  narrative  of  Rdma's  alliance  with  ^^^  ^^ 
the  Monkeys  exercises  a  weird-like  influence  upon  ^**™^»^«- 
the  imagination,  wholly  different  from  that  produced 
by  an  ordinary  fable  in  which  animals  of  different 
kinds   are   represented  as  speaking  to  each  other. 
The  mind  is  called  upon  to  deal  with  a  nondescript  xondetoript 
being  half  Monkey  and  half  man  ;  having  long  tails  »4m«y»ii». 
and  walking  on  all  fours,  and  yet  performing  funeral 
rites  for  a  deceased  Raja,  and  installing  a  successor 
upon  the  throne,  with  all  the  form  and  ceremony  of 
human  beings.     It  was  a  Monkey  Raja,  surrounded 
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Fort  on  the  Rishya-miikha  mountain.     It  was  Hana- 
man  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  Monkey  who  carried 
Rdma  and  Lakshmana  upon  his  shoulders  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain.     The  combats  between   Sugriva 
and  B41i  are  the  combats  of  Monkeys ;    and  the 
picture  of  Bdli  dying  in  the  presence  of  his  wife 
Tdrd  and  son  Angada,  might  easily  be  realized  by 
those  who  have   seen  the  painful  caricature    of  a 
human  being  which  a  Monkey  presents  in  a  wound- 
ed or  dying  state.     The  scenes,  however,  are  marred 
in  the  original  by  the  lengthy  dialogues  which  are 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  Monkeys,  and  which 
have  been  omitted  in  the  foregoing  text  as  being  far 
too  monotonous  and  artificial  in  tone  to  excite  either 
interest  or  sympathy. 
Traces  in  the  As  rcgai'ds  tho  uarrativc,  it  certainly  seems  to 

narrative  of  an  /•  .  i  ,  .      ,i  i         •     •       i 

authentic        rcicr  to  somo  real  event  amongst  the   aborimnal 

tradition.  ^  o  O 

tribes;    namely,  the  quarrel  between  an  elder  and 
younger  brother  for  the  possession  of  a  Raj ;  and  the 
subsequent   alliance   of    Rdma  with    the    younger 
brother.     It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Kdma  ap- 
pears to  have  formed  an  alliance  with  the  wrong 
party,  for  the  right  of  Bdli  was  evidently  superior 
Riraas breach  to  that  of  Sugrf va ;  and  is  especially  worthy  of  note 
ftur  fi^h*iSf.^    that  Rdma  compassed  the  death  of  Bdli  by  an  act 
contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  fair  fighting.     Again, 
Rdma  seems  to  have  tacitly  sanctioned  the  transfer 
of  Tdrd  from  Bali  to  Sugrfva,  which  was  directly 
opposed  to  modern   rule,  although  in   conformity 
with  the  rude  customs  of  a  barbarous  ago ;  and  it 
wS^fLSddi-  is   remarkable  that  to   this   day  the   marriage   of 
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both  widows  and  divorced  women  is  practised  by  histoeyop 
the  Mara  wars,  or  aborigines  of  the  southern  Car-     pabtiv. 
natic,  contrary  to  the  deeply-rooted  prejudice  which  ^"j" 


women 


exists  against  such  unions  amongst  the  Hindus  at  5SSJ?iiof  the 

1  Camatia 

large. 
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HANUMAn'S   adventures   in   LANKA. 
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the  original 
tradition  by 
tho  author  of 
theB&mi^i 


Neglect  of 
Bu^va  to 
auLst  B&ma. 


Assembling  of 
the  army  of 
Monkeys  and 
Bears. 


Despatch  of 
four  Monkey 
armies. 


The  story  of  the  assembling  of  the  Monkeys  and 
Bears,  and  the  despatch  of  four  armies  in  search  of 
Sftd,  has  been  expanded  to  an  inordinate  length  by 
the  author  of  the  Rdmdyana ;  but  the  bare  outline  13 
extremely  simple,  and  may  be  briefly  indicated  as 
probably  involving  an  authentic  event  upon  which 
the  Hindu  bard  has  based  his  narrative.  It  seems 
that  when  Sugrfva  had  regained  possession  of  his 
Raj,  he  abandoned  himself  to  sensual  indulgences,  so 
that  when  the  cold  season  arrived  for  the  commence- 
ment of  operations,  he  was  devoting  himself  to  strong 
drink  and  the  society  of  his  wives.  Accordingly 
Lakshmana  was  sent  by  Rdma  to  remind  him  of  his 
obligations,  and  to  punish  him  for  his  breach  of  faith 
if  he  displayed  any  further  lukewarmness  or  delay. 
Meantime,  however,  Hanuman  had  already  induced 
Sugrfva  to  send  out  messengers  for  assembling  his 
armies ;  so  that  after  some  explanation^  Lakshmana 
was  satisfied  and  returned  to  Rdma,  accompanied 
by  Sugrfva.  Subsequently  the  armies  of  Monkeys 
and  Bears  were  marshalled  in  the  presence  of  Rdma, 
and  sent  out  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth ;  but 
tlie  army  despatched  to  the  south  imder  the  com- 
mand of  Hanuman,  was  the  only  one  that  met  with 
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any  success,  and  brought  back  tidings  of  the  lost  history  op 
oita.  ^  P^BT  IV. 

The  story  of  Hanuman's  adventures  in  Lankd  is  Hanumwi'B 

1  iTxli-i.  1.    *       J        HP     A.  r  adventures  in 

perhaps  one  of  the  best  sustained   ettorts  oi   pure  LankA  the 

,  ,         ,  ,  _    ,  product  of  pure 

imagination  that  is  to  be  found  m  the  Rdmdyana-  imagination. 

The  exploits  of  the  vast  Monkey  hero  who  could 

swell  himself  to  the  size  of  a  mountain,  or  dwarf 

himself  to  the  size  of  a  man's  thumb ;    the  strength 

and  magnificence  of  Lankd   with  its  seven  broad 

moats  and  seven   stupendous  walls  of   stone   and 

metal ;  the  extraordinary  deformities  of  the  Rdk- 

shasa  population ;  the  marvellous  palace  and  gardens 

of  Rdvana  ;  the  devoted  love  of  Sltd  for  Rdma  and 

the  impure  advances  of  Rdvana; — are  all  depicted 

with   a   magnificent   exaggeration   which    is   often 

grand,  and  but  for  the  fantastic  character  of  some 

of  the  incidents  might  be  said  to  border  on  the 

sublime. 

The  incidents  and  scenes  in  this  portion  of  the  Fifteen  inci- 

.  -  „  de«t»  in  the 

narrative  are  so  numerous,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  h^^bSS!  **' 
indicate  them  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1st,  Hanuman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  leap  over 
the  channel  between  India  and  Ceylon. 

2nd,  Description  of  the  city  of  Lankd. 

3rd,  Hanuman  reconnoitres  Lankd  in  the  form  of 
a  cat. 

4th,  Meeting  between  Hanuman  and  the  Genius 
of  Lankd. 

5th,  Hanuman  proceeds  through  the  city  to  the 
palace  of  Rdvana. 

6th,  Description   of  the  Inner  Apartments    of 
Rdvana. 

7th,  Description  of  Sftd  in  the  Asoka  grove. 
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8tli,  RAvana's  night  visit  to  Sftd  surroiirided  by 
his  women. 

9th,  Eflfbrts  of  the  Rdkshasf  women  to  induce 
Slid  to  become  the  wife  of  RAvana. 

10th,  Interview  between  Hanuman  and  Sitd. 

11th,  Hanuman  destroys  the  Asoka  garden  and 
is  captured  by  Indrajit. 

12th,  Tricks  played  by  Hanuman  upon  the 
Rakshasas. 

13th,  Hanuman's  appearance  before  Rdvana  and 
his  Counsellors  in  the  Council  Hall. 

14th,  The  firing  of  Hanuman's  tail. 

15th,  Return  of  Hanuman  aud  his  army  to  Rama 
and  Sugrlva. 

With  this  preliminary  sketch  it  may  suflSce  to 
reproduce  the  leading  events  in  the  adventures  of 
Hanuman  and  his  army  as  they  appear  in  the  Ei- 
mdyana : — 

1st,  Haimman's        Now  Hanuman  was  sent  with  the  army  of  Monkeys  to 

march  to  the       j-i  ,^  i-i  f  ^  '  •••••i- 

sua,  and  leap      the  southem  quarter  because  of  his  superior  mtelbgence, 

over  the  channel         .,  ,  i-i     »   -r»/  •  a  *      ii  xi 

between  India  as  it  was  known  that  Kavana  reigned  in  the  southem  region. 
And  when  Hanuman  was  about  to  depart  he  prayed  Rama 
to  give  him  a  token,  that  if  he  should  find  Sit&,  he  might 
convince  her  that  he  came  from  her  beloved  husband*     So 

BAma  prives  hu  Rdma  ffave  to  Hauumau  the  rinff  bearinsr  his  name,  which 

marriage  ring  to  °  ... 

Hanuman.  had  been  presented  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  marriage  by 
his  father-in-law  Raja  Janaka.  Then  Hanuman  departed 
with  his  army  of  Monkeys  towards  the  south,  but  one  month 
passed  away,  and  still  no  tidings  could  be  heard  of  Sit4.* 


The  narrative. 


^  The  adventures  of  the  army  of  Hanuman  are  told  at  considerable  length  in 
the  K&m&yana,  but  are  all  mythical.  The  following  story  extracted  from  the 
Adhyktma  RkmA.yana  may  serve  as  a  specimen: — "Now  while  the  Monkeys  were 
proceeding  towards  the  south,  they  were  smitten  with  thirst,  and  searched  for 
water  on  all  sides,  but  as  that  wilderness  was  composed  of  sand,  none  could  be 
found.  At  length  they  came  to  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  saw  a  grove 
of  trees  loaded  w^ith  fruit,  resembling  the  wealthy  serving  food  to  indigent  travel- 
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-And  all  the  Monkeys  were  very  melanclioly,  and  began  to  histoey  op 
despair.     And  it  came  to  pass  that  after  a  while  they  came     pj^x  iv. 
±o  a  certain  mountain,  where  they  fell  in  with  a  Chief  of  the  MeeWngwith 
T'ultures,  whose  name  w'as  Samp&ti,  and  he  was  elder  brother  v^tuS«  cwef. 
of  Jat&yus,  the  mighty  Bird  who  had  given  his  life  in  the 
service  of  E&ma.     And  Samp&ti  told  them  that  he  had  seen 
Ildvana  carry  away  Sltd,  and  that  Bdvana  had  taken  her  to 
his  city  and  palace,  which  were  situated  on  the  island  of 
Xianka,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  sea.'    And  Hanuman  and 
all  the  Monkeys  rejoiced  greatly,  and  proceeded  with  all 
haste  to  the  sea. 

Now,  when  the  Monkeys  reached  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
and  beheld  the  island  of  Lank&,  sixty  miles  from  the  shore, 

lers.  From  a  care  in  this  mountain  numberless  water-fowl  issued,  t}ieir  wings 
dripping  with  water.  The  Monkeys  seeing  this  were  satisfied  they  should  find 
water  in  the  cave.  They  followed  Hanuman  in  a  line,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand  as  the  cave  was  dark.  When  they  had  advanced  a  considerable  distance,  the 
darkness  was  in  an  instant  dispelled ;  they  beheld  a  pond  full  of  pur^  water,  near 
to  which  was  a  palace  and*  a  garden.  In  this  palace  were  deposited  jewels  of  great 
value,  grain,  fruits,  oil,  clothes,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions,  with 
sweetmeats  of  every  kind.  There  was  also  a  large  town  abounding  with  shops, 
but  there  were  not  any  inhabitants.  They  were  amazed,  they  consulted  with  each 
other  what  wonderful  city  this  could  be ;  they  resolved  to  enter  the  palace,  where 
th^y  might  meet  with  some  human  being.  In  one  of  the  apartments  they  beheld 
a  wuman  splendidly  dressed  and  adorned,  her  eyes  closed  in  meditation.  That 
woman  was  a  faithM  adorer  of  R&ma ;  the  veil  of  chastity  was  placed  over  her 
head ;  she  was  super-eminently  pure.  The  Monkeys  were  terrified  at  the  austerity 
of  her  penances ;  they  paid  their  adorations  to  her  at  a  distance.  The  chaste 
virgin,  opening  her  eyes  and  seeing  them,  asked  who  they  were.  Hanuman  then 
related  the  story  of  K&ma,  and  the  thirst  of  the  Monkeys,  concluding : — '  Thou 
art  a  faithful  worshipper  of  the  divinity ;  from  beholding  thee  we  are  free  from 
sin.*  The  holy  virgin  directed  the  Monkeys  where  to  find  food  and  water,  with 
which  they  satisfied  their  hunger  and  thirst,  and  then  returned  to  her. 

^'  The  female  devotee  then  delivered  a  long  discourse  on  the  divinity  of  Bama, 
and  ultimately  returned  with  the  Monkey  army  to  Kishkindhy&,  and  expired  in 
the  presence  of  R&ma." 

'  The  real  distance  of  Lank&  from  the  mainland  is  but  vaguely  indicated  in 
the  R&m&yana.  From  shore  to  shore  the  distance  is  about  sixty  miles,  and  ac- 
cordingly that  has  been  set  down  in  the  text.  But  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  in 
times  primeval  the  Island  of  Ceylon  was  really  joined  on  to  the  main.  About  two 
miles  from  the  Indian  coast  is  the  Island  of  Ramisseram,  which  is  eleven  miles 
long,  and  three  centuries  ago  is  said  to  have  been  joined  to  the  main  by  a  rocky 
causeway;  whilst  just  off  the  opposite  coast  of  Ceylon  is  the  Island  of  Manar, 
about  eighteen  miles  long.  Moreover  a  low  sandy  ridge,  impassable  to  ships  of 
burden,  connects  the  Island  of  Ramisseram  with  the  Islaud  of  Manar,  and  is 
known  in  the  present  day  as  Adam*s  Bridge. 
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INDIA.      cepting   the  mighty   Hannman.      And  Hanamaii    took 


;-  gigantic  spring,  and  by  his  prodigious  streng^Li,  he  leaped 

leap.  over  the  wide  ocean,  and  reached  the  shore  of  Lanka^  and 

alighted  upon  the  mountain  which  is  named  Sabala.'      At 
that  moment  all  Lankk  trembled  ;  and  Baja  Rdvana  sent  for 
his  Counsellors,  and  demanded  the  reason  for  the  trembling. 
Some  of  the   Counsellors   then   said  : — "  O   'BAvslua,     this 
trembling  is  an  earthquake.^'     But  one  R&kshasa,  who  was 
very  wise,  and  whose  name  was  Obindhya,  said  to  Ravana ; — 
"Whatever  others   may  say  respecting  this  trembling,  I 
attribute  it  only  to  the  presence  of  Sit4 :  From  the  moment 
that  you  brought  Sita  into  your  palace,  evil  omens  bare  con- 
stantly appeared  in  Lanka :  I  therefore  advise  you  to  send 
back  Sit&  to  R4ma.''     Then  Vibhlshana,  who  was  the  pious 
brother  of  Rdvana,  earnestly  implored  the  Baja  of  the  H4k- 
shasas  to  follow  the  counsel  of  Obindhya ;  but  B&vaxia  could 
not  be  moved,  and  he  dismissed  the  Council  in  great  anger. 
Meantime  Hanuman  was  gazing  from  the  summit  of  the 

*  A  number  of  absurd  stories  are  told  of  the  adTcntures  of  Haaumaii  whikt 
flyings  through  the  air,  which  are  utterly  devoid  of  meaning.  It  is,  howerer,  re- 
markable that  amongst  others  who  opposed  him  was  a  female  B&lEsbasi  named 
Suras&,  who  was  said  to  be  the  mother  of  the  N&gas,  an  allusion  which  tends  to 
identify  the  R&kshasas  with  the  Buddhists.     See  anU,  page  315. 

There  is,  however,  a  graphic  description  of  Hanuman*s  leap  in  the  Adhj&tou 
Bfim&yana  which  is  worth  extracting  : — **  Hanuman  then  cried  out  with  joj  is  a 
voice  of  thunder  as  if  he  would  rend  the  world  ¥rith  the  sound ;  the  mountiiBS 
trembled,  the  waves  of  the  ocean  were  troubled,  the  earth  shook,  even  Se8ha-n4ja, 
the  great  Serpent  on  whose  head  the  world  rests,  considered  Hanuman's  sizength 
-  as  equal  to  his  own.     Hanuman  extended  his  form  in  size  so  that  it  equalled  the 
Mandara  mountain :  his  vigour  and  courage  so  agitated  his  soul  that  the  hair  <m 
his  head  and  body  stood  erect.     He  engaged  to  cross  the  sea  to  Lankft.      He  re- 
ceived the  applause  of  the  Monkeys,  and  exalting  in  their  praises  he  departed  to 
the  top  of  Mandara.     His  form  equalled  in  size  that  of  a  mountain  ;  the  colonr 
of  his  body  resembled  the  brightest  gold ;  Ids  face  was  as  red  as  the  rubies  of 
Budakshan  ;  his  arms  extended  as  the  wings  of  a  great  dragon ;  his  tail  was  so 
long  that  the  end  of  it  could  not  be  seen.    His  great  soul  was  unshaken  at  the 
danger  and  difficulty  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken ;  his  eyes  were  inflamed  with 
fiiry  as  if  he  would  consume  his  enemies,  as  if  he  would  in  an  instant  overturn 
the  foundations  of  Lank&,  and  cast  them  into  the  ocean.    He  cried  : — '  I  am  the 
ambassador  of  Rfiima ;  his  seal  ring  is  in  my  hand ;  every  hour,  every  moment,  I 
repeat  his  holy  name  ;  I  worship  him,  I  entertain  the  AiUest  confidence  that  I 
shall  with  ease  cross  over  this  ocean.'      He  then  roared  out  with  a  thundering 
voice,  he  extended  his  arms,  he  drew  in  his  neck,  he  erected  his  ears,  and  then 
looking  forward  to  the  sea,  he  raised  himself  from  the  mountain,  and  ^rang  to- 
wards the  south." 
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Subala  mountain  upon  the  beautiful  city  of  Lankd.     It  was  hibto&y  of 
Bitaated  on  the  middle  peak  of  the  Trikdte  mountain,  and      p^j^v. 

vras  the  work  of  the  divine  Viswakarma,  the  architect  of 

the  gods.     The  city  was  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  of  the  dty  of 
thirty  miles  in  breadth,  and  was  completely  surrounded  with 
XEiany  walls  and  canals,  one  within  the  other.     Within  the  The  seven 
^eat  outer  canal  was  a  broad  belt  of  thick  forest,  which  was  waii«. 
filled  with  beasts  and  birds  of  different  species.     Within  the 
forest  was  a  great  wall  of  iron  with  four  ffates,  one  on  each  Waiis  of  iron, 

P  o  '  stone,  brM», 

of  the  four  sides.     Each  irate  was  sniarded  by  hundreds  of  white  metal, 

o  ^  J  copper,  silver, 

H&kshasas,  and  before  each  of  the  four  gates  was  a  deep  *"*  8®^^- 

moat  with   a  bridge  upon  it ;  and  several  machines  were 

placed  upon  each  bridge,  so  that  if  an  enemy  approached 

the  bridge,  he  was  sure  to  be  drowned.     Within  this  iron 

wall,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  was  a  great  wall  of 

stone ;  and  within  the  wall  of  stone  were  five  other  walls, 

each  one  at  a  little  distance  from  the  other ;  and  one  wall 

was  built  of  brass,  and  another  of  white  metal,  and  another 

of  copper,  and  another  of  silver,  and  the  innermost  wall  of 

all  was  built  of  gold.*      Inside  these  seven  walls  was  the  ^^^^^JifJ}* 


the  seven  walls. 


*  The  similarity  between  the  sevea-walled  city  of  Lank&  as  described  in  tbe 
R&m&yana,  and  the  seven- walled  city  of  Ekbatana  as  described  by  Herodotns,  is 
very  striking  (Herod,  i.  98).  Herodotus,  however,  lays  more  stress  upon  the 
difference  of  colour,  whilst  V&lmlki  indicates  only  the  difference  of  materiaL  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson  is  of  opinion  that  tbe  story  of  the  seven  differently-coloured  walls 
of  Ekbatana  is  a  fable  of  Sabiean  origin,  and  he  quotes  a  poem  of  Nizami,  in  which 
seven  palaces  are  described  of  different  colours,  each  of  which  was  dedicated  to 
one  of  the  seven  great  heavenly  bodies.  (Journal  of  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  Part  i.) 
As  far  as  colour  is  concerned  the  walls  of  Lank&  would  appear  to  represent  in 
like  manner  one  or  other  of  the  seven  heavenly  bodies,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  comparison : — 


Walla  of  Luiki. 

Seven  heavenly  bodies. 

Colours  as  described  by  Nizami. 

Iron 

Saturn 

Black 

Stone 

Jupiter 

Grange  or  Sandal- wood 
colour 

Brass 

Mars 

Scarlet 

White  Metal 

Venus 

White 

Copper 

Mercury 

Azure 

Silver 

Moon 

Green,  a  hue  applied  by 
Orientals  to  silver 

Gold 

Sun 

Gold 

Ilerodotos  has  slightly  deranged  the  order  of  colours. 
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great  city  of  Lank&^  with  ponds,  and  lakes,  and  artificLsl 
gardens,  on  all  sides ;  and  the  city  was  traversed  by  four 
great  thoronghfares,  intersected  with  numerons  cixte^ 
streets ;  and  there  were  halls  and  high  places  for  music,  ani! 
arsenals  filled  with  weapons  and  stores,  and  stables  for 
horses  and  elephants,  and  places  for  chariots.  And  in  the 
centre  of  that  city  was  the  great  palace  of  Lankd^  as  beauti- 
ful as  Viswakarma  could  make  it  by  expending  upon  it  the 
utmost  of  his  skill. 

When  Hanuman  had  thus  looked  down  upon  Lanka,, 
and  seen  all  its  moats  and  walls,  he  assumed  the  shape  of 
a  cat ;  and  when  the  sun  had  set  he  entered  Lanka  in  tLat 
form,  and  began  to  observe  the  different  parts  of  the  city. 
The  gates  were  protected  by  thousands  of  Rakshasas 
skilled  in  war;  but  every  one  was  allowed  to  enter;  and 
the  guards  warned  all  spies  and  enemies  that  if  they  once 
entered  the  palace,  they  would  never  be  allowed  to  return : 
Tlie  streets  were  adorned  with  gems  of  every  colour ;  but 
such  was  the  rule  of  Ravana  that  no  man  ventured  to  pick 
up  a  single  stone,  though  it  were  set  in  ever  so  loosely i 
The  houses  on  the  two  sides  of  the  roads  were  beautiful 
beyond  description,  and  there  were  large  bazaars  in  every 
quarter  between  the  houses,  where  everything  could  be  ob- 
tained at  any  hour  of  the  night  or  day.  The  Rdkshasas  who 
were  sleeping  in  the  houses  were  of  every  shape  and  form. 
Some  of  them  disgusted  the  eye,  whilst  some  were  beautiful 

• 

to  look  upon.  Some  had  long  arms  and  frightful  shapes; 
some  were  very  fat,  and  others  were  very  lean ;  some  were 
mere  dwarfs,  and  others  were  prodigiously  tall.  Some  had 
only  one  eye  and  others  only  one  ear.  Some  had  monstrous 
bellies,  hanging  breasts,  long  projecting  teeth,  and  crooked 
thighs ;  whilst  others  were  exceedingly  beautiful  to  behold 
and  clothed  in  great  splendour.  Some  had  two  legs,  some 
three  legs,  and  some  four  legs.  Some  had  the  heads  of 
serpents,  some  the  heads  of  donkeys,  some  the  heads  of 
horses,  and  some  the  heads  of  elephants. 

Whilst  Hanuman  was  beholding  these  things,  the  night 
became  advanced,  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were  deserted ; 
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so  he  descended  from  the  wall,  on  which  he  was  seated  in  history  op 
the  form  of  a  cat.     At  thq,t   moment  Uggra  Chunda,  tho      p^^  jy 

Genius  of  Lankd^  stood  before  him  in  the  form  of  a  female ; 

and   she  was   hideous  to  behold,  and   in   her  right  hand 
^pvas  a  sword,  and  in  her  left  was  a  basin  containing  the 
blood  of  those  whom  she   killed.     Seeing  her,    Hanuman 
resumed  his  Monkey  shape ;  and  she  looked  upon  him  with 
w^rath,  and  said : — "  Who  are  you,  and  why  have  you  entered 
my  city  at  this  quarter  of  the  night  ?     You  seem  to  be  bent 
upon  some  evil  purpose,  and  therefore  you  have  come  hither 
to  fall   before  the  fire   of  my  anger."     So  saying  Uggra  The  combat. 
Chunda  forgot  herself,  and  in  her  great  wrath  she  gave  a 
severe  kick  to  Hanuman;  and  Hanuman  dealt  her  a  hard 
blow   with   his  left   hand,    and  she  fell   senseless   on   the 
ground,  and  vomited  blood.     When  she  recovered  herself, 
she  said  to  Hanuman : — "  I  know  who  you  are ;  you  are  the 
messenger  of  Kdma,  and  have  come  hither  to  search  for  his 
wife  Sitd  :*  Go  you  therefore  into  the  city,  and  you  shall  re- 
ceive no  further  molestation." 

.     Having  thus  spoken,  Uggra  Chunda  went  her  way,  and  sth,  Hanuman 
Hanuman  again  resumed  the  form  of  a  cat,  and  proceeded  through  the 
throuorh  the  city.  He  entered  several  houses  of  the  Bdksha-  ^iaoe  of 

°  .  B&vana. 

sas,  and  examined  them  in  every  quarter ;  and  presently  he 
entered  the  house  of  Vibhishana,  who  was   the  younger 
brother  of  Bdvana ;  and  he  saw  Vibhishana  seated  near  a  Perceives 
tulasf  tree,  singing  hymns  in  praise  of  Vishnu  and  other  gods.*  younger  brother 
And  Hanuman  was  surprised  to  see  so  much  piety  in  a  B^k-  wowhipping 
shasa;  and  he  said  to  himself: — "Verily  this  must  be  Vib- 
hishana, for  he  is  renowned  for  his  piety  .^' 

After  this  Hanuman,  still  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  entered  Hanuman 
the  palace  of  Raja  Rdvana.  That  resplendent  abode  was  sur-  jMiace  or 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  canal,  the  surface  of  which  The  canal, 
was  covered  with   the    lotos.      Within   the    canal  was   a  The  golden 
wall  of  gold,  so  lofty  that  the  birds  could  not  fly  over  it ;  jewelled  gate, 
and  the  gate  of  that  wall  was  of  gold  set  with  diamonds  black  crystal, 
and  other  precious  stones ;    and  the  pillars  on  each  side 

*  The  tulasi  tree  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  and  its  Icayes  are  employed  in  the  wor- 
ship of  that  deity.    The  bale  fruit  tree  is  in  like  manner  sacred  to  Siva. 
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of  the  gate  were  made  of  black  crystal ;  and  the  gale 
was  guarded  by  thousands  of  Rdkshasas^  armed  with  spears 
and  swords  and  other  weapons  of  war;  and  over  tt? 
gateway  was  the  place  for  music^  which  ever  sounded 
night  and  day.  There  also  were  stables  for  horses  and  ele- 
phants^ and  houses  for  chariots^  and  arsenals  for  weapons, 
and  places  for  amusements^  and  artificial  gardens  and  lakes, 
together  with  kitchens^  and  store-houses,  and  wine  cellars. 
Hanuman  was  delighted  at  beholding  all  these  wonders,  and 
he  said  within  himself :—'' Surely  this  Raja  Bdvana  mnss 
have  been  a  very  virtuous  man  in  his  former  life,  and  on  this 
account  enjoys  so  much  wealth  in  his  present  life/^  Hanu- 
man then  searched  every  quarter  of  the  palace  for  the  wife  of 
Bdma,  but  could  not  find  her  anywhere. 

Now,  when  Hanuman  had  grown  very  impatient  at  not 
finding  Sitd,  he  suddenly  smelt  a  very  sweet  perfume ;  and 
following  the  scent,  he  arrived  at  the  inner  apartments 
of  Rdvana.  They  were  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  inner 
wall  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones ;  and  the  gates  were 
formed  of  diamonds,  and  guarded  by  eunuchs.  Inside  were 
artificial  gardens  with  lakes  and  ponds  covered  with  the 
white,  red,  blue,  and  yellow  lotos.  In  the  middle  of  all  was 
the  sleeping-room  of  Rdvana ;  and  the  walls  of  that  room 
were  made  of  gold,  and  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and 
the  floor  was  of  black  crystal.  The  couch  was  as  beautiful  as 
Viswakarma  could  make  it ;  the  pillars  which  supported  it, 
and  the  steps  for  ascending  it,  were  all  of  black  crystal. 
The  bedding  was  as  soft  and  white  as  the  froth  of  new  milk. 
Golden  pots  of  water  were  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the 
couch,  and  lamps  of  precious  stones  were  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing, though  the  apartment  was  already  illuminated  by  the 
radiance  of  the  gems.  Hundreds  of  beautiful  women  were 
sleeping  in  that  apartment.  Then  Hanuman  saw  a  very 
rich  carpet  placed  upon  a  crystal  throne;  and  the  carpet 
was  a  magnificent  cloth  inlaid  with  gold;  and  four  lamps 
of  gold  stood  on  [its  four  comers,  and  on  one  side  was  the 
chdmara  and  royal  umbrella.  Hanuman  then  reduced  him- 
self to  the  size  of  a  thumb,  and  jumped  up,  and  sat  upon  the 
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tlirone ;  and  thence  he  perceived  Ravana  sleeping  upon  his  history  op 
couch,  wearing  a  yellow  cloth ;  and  ten  crowns  of  gold  were     p^^  ^ 

upon  his  ten  heads,  and  his  twenty  hands  were  adorned ' 

'with  sandal  and  ornaments,  and  strings  of  rich  pearis  decor- 
ated his  breast.     A  thousand  women  were  sleeping  beside 
him^  and  the  chief  amoag  them  was  Mandodari,  who  lay 
upon  his  left  side ;   and  Hanuman  looked  carefully  among  HAnuman  stiu 
them^  but  he  could  not  find  Sitd,  for  she  was  not  there.  sitt. 

When  Hanuman  had   searched   throuffhout   the   inner  7th,  Deacription 

°  of  SltA  in  the 

apartments,  it  was  about  midnight ;  and  he  was  very  weary,  Asok»  grove. 
and  seated  himself  upon  the  top  of  a  wall,  and  was  very  sad 
at  not  finding  Sitd,  for  he  feared  that  she  was  no  longer 
alive.    Suddenly  he  heard  the  noise  of  birds  in  the  Asoka  gar- 
den, and  he  entered  therein,  and  concealed  himself  amidst  the 
foliage  of  a  large  cotton  tree.  Thence  he  saw  Sitd  surrounded  ?*B?ESl!i"^®* 
by  hideous  Rdkshasi  women,  like  a  deer  surrounded  by^<>™«"- 
tigresses.     She  was  as  pale  and  emaciated  as  the  new  moon, 
and  her  body  was  covered  with  dust;  but  nothing  could 
conceal  her  beauty,  which  was  like  a  live  charcoal  under  a 
cover  of  ashes.     Her  hair  was  tied  up  in  a  single  knot,  and 
she  had  only  one  cloth,  and  no  ornaments  whatever.     Sud- 
denly she  cried  out  the  name  of  Rdma,  and  Hanuman  pre- 
pared  to   approach  her,  when  at  that  moment  the   bells 
sounded  the  third  quarter  of  the  night,  and  the  music  began 
to  play. 

Now  lust  at  this  time  Ravana  arose  from  his  bed,  and  8t\^^vwia'8 

**  ^  '  night  visit  to 

Sitd  came  into  his  mind,  and  he  ordered  all  his  women  to  fol-  SitA  wiirounded 

'  ^     by  hia  women. 

low  him  into  the  Asoka  garden ;  and  some  carried  lamps  in 

their  hands,  and  some  carried  the  chdmara,  and  some  carried 

the  betel  pot,  whilst  some  carried  pots  of  water.      When 

Hanuman  saw  the  mighty  Bdkshasa  coming  to  the  Asoka  HanamMi  hides 

gi'ove,  surrounded  by  his  women,  he  concealed  himself  where 

he  might  hear  all  that  passed.     When  Bdvana  entered  the 

grove,  Sitd  arose  up  in  terror,  like  an  antelope  at  the  ap-  Alarm  of  8it&. 

preach  of  a  tiger,  and  then  sat  down  with  her  face  turned 

away  from  Rdvana.®     Then  E&vajia  approached  her,  and 

•  The  scene  is  still  more  grapWcally  described  in  the  Adhy&tma  R&m&yana,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract :— "  Hanuman  was  preparing  to  address 
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and  shed  tears  for  nothing  ?     Why  are  you  much  afraid  of 
me,  whilst  I  am  your  slave  ?     Fear  not  being"  discovered  bj 
dreu  to  SUA.     others,  for  no  man  can  enter  this  palace ;  and  diy  up  jonr 
tears,  and  look  upon  me  with  a  smiling  countenance  :    Let 
me  send  for  women  who  will  wash  you  with  water,  and  tie 
up  your  hair  in  knots,  and  adorn  you  with  ornaments  and 
perfumes :  Come  and  sit  with  me,  and  let  us  drink  together, 
and  pass  the  time  in  hearing  songs  and  beholding  dances : 
Be  the  mistress  of  all  my  other  wives,  and  I  too  isrill  be  your 
slave,  and  do  whatever  you  command,  and  give  you  what- 
ever you  may  desire/' 
Sit4'9  reply  to  To  this  specch  of  R&vana,  the  terrified   Sitd   answered 

thus  : — "  O  lord  of  Lank&,  cast  aside  your  enmity  again^l 
R&ma  !     You  are  renowned  throughout  the  world  for  your 
wealth,  strength,  and  valour ;  and  should  not  soil  your  reput- 
ation ty  acts  of  wickedness  :  Look  upon  the  wives  of  others 
prtys  that  she    as  you  do  Upon  your  own  mother,  and  restore  me  to  my 
to  her  husband,  husband  Rdma,  and  entreat  his  forgiveness :  My  husband  k 
my  wealth,  and  I  consider  him  better  than  anything  yon  cam 
offer  me  :   I  advise  you  to  send  me  to  Bdma,  and  thus  save 
yourself  and  family  from  ruin/' 
BAvanapro-  RAvana  Said : — "  O  Siti,  How  can  you  compare  me  with 

suiieriority  to    the  poor  and  helpless  devotee,  Rdma  ?    I  live  in  a  palace  of 
gold,  whilst  your  Rama  dwells  in  a  hut  of  leaves  :  I  command 

Sit&,  when  he  heard  a  noise  with  loud  acclamations ;  on  looking  round  fae  heheld 
a  crowd  of  rosy-cheeked  and  lovely  damsels,  beautifol  as  fairies,  ravishers  of 
hearts,  equal  in  splendour  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  coming  into  the  garden.  This 
troop  formed  a  circle,  in  the  midst  of  which  marched  R&yana  as  a  thom  among 
roses,  a  raven  in  the  midst  of  nightingales,  a  giant  amongst  fairies,  with  ten 
heads  and  twenty  arms  as  long  as  the  branches  of  trees ;  the^  colour  of  his  body 
was  blue  mixed  with  black." 

Then  follows  a  singular  account  of  R&vana*B  secret  worship  of  R&ma,  which  ii 
deserving  of  consideration  :— "  R&vana  was  constantly  meditating  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation  of  the  period  when  he  should  obtain  salvation  from  the  hand  of  R4ma ; 
that  if  R&ma  did  not  come  to  Lank&  to  free  Sit&  from  her  confinement,  he  could 
not  be  released  from  his  present  miserable  state.  He  worshipped  R&ma  in  hii 
heart,  whether  engaged  in  business,  at  meals,  or  in  sleep  ;  he  adored  R&ma,  nor 
did  he  at  any  time  forget  his  name.  Whichever  way  he  turned  his  thoughts  he 
imagined  he  beheld  R&ma  with  his  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hands,  his  hair  braided 
in  a  knot  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  a  deerskin  bound  round  his  body,  and  accom- 
panied by  Lakshmana." 
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€t  numerous  army  of  horses,  elephanfe,  chariots,  and  foot-  history  of 
xnen,  whereas  your  Kdma  is  without  a  single  ally :   Even  my     p^j  jy^ 


servants  wear  cloths  which  are  rare  to  the  gods,  whilst  your 

Husband  wears  the  bark  of  trees :    My  women  and  slaves 
'Wear  ornaments  which  are  unknown  to  K4ma,  and  live  upon 
food  which  would  be  regarded  as  delicacies  even  by  Indra, 
whereas  your  husband  lives  upon  fruits  and  roots  :    Behold 
the  beds  and  furniture  of  my  palace ;  R&ma  has  never  even 
heard  of  their  existence :   How  then  can  you  prefer  Rdma  to 
me  ?     Moreover  it  is  doubtful  whether  Edma  is  alive :    I 
think  that  by  this  time  he  must  have  been  devoured  by 
some  bird  or  beast  of  prey ;  but  even  if  he  is  alive  how  is  it 
possible  for  him  to  enter  Lankd  ?   How  then  can  I  ever  fear 
that  Kama  will  rescue  you  ?    If  thousands  of  R&mas  were  to 
assemble  together  they  could  not  carry  you  away :   There- 
fore cast  aside  your  foolish  hopes,  and  consent  to  be  my 
chief  R4ni/' 

Sitd  replied  in  anger : — *'  I  am  now  assured,  G  wicked  sua  wrathftiUy 

X  €3  ^  ^  declares 

K&vana,  that  you  have  not  loner  to  live  :  The  day  is  not  far  BAvana's 

'  ITT/.  1  inferiority  to 

off  when  your  golden  Lanka  will  be  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  K'^ma. 
your  numberless  army  will  fall  under  the  arrows  of  Riima  : 
As  for  your  bravery  you  need  say  nothing;  for  I  know  its 
worth  from  the  stealth  in  which  you  carried  me  away : 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  you  and  Edma,  as 
there  is  between  a  mouse  and  a  lion,  a  hedgehog  and  an 
elephant,  a  mosquito  and  a  hawk;  a  glowworm  and  the 
noon-day  sun,  a  grain  of  sand  and  a  precious  stone,  a  star 
and  the  full  moon,  the  river  Caramnasa  and  the  Ganges,  a 
burnt  brick  and  a  mountain,  and  a  Chandala  and  the  Brdh- 
man  Vrihaspati,  who  is  the  preceptor  of  the  gods :  Boast 
as  long  as  you  do  not  meet  Rama;  but  the  moment  he  is 
here,  consider  yourself  and  your  whole  family  as  dead  per- 
sons :  You  will  then  remember  my  counsel,  and  repent  when 
it  is  too  late/' 

Rdvana  was  now  ansrry  in  his  turn,  and  his  eyes  turned  R4van» 
round  and  flashed  fire,  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  said  : —  devour  si^ 
"  0  Sitd,  if  it  were  not  sinful  to  slay  a  woman,  I  would  put  two  months 

'  ,  ''  Ti         1  i»  ***®  beoomea  hia 

you  to  death  this  day  :  Your  language  is  more  uke  that  of  wife, 
a  master,  than  like  one  whom  I  can  kill  or  save  according  to 
VOL.  XI.  22  ♦ 
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my  pleasure :  I  am  determined,  however,  that  yoa  shall 
accept  me  as  your  husband,  and  I  give  you  two  months  to 
think  it  over :  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  find  you  still 
obstinate,  I  will  devour  you." 

Sitd  replied: — ''Even  though  you  gave  me  thonsands 
of  years  I  would  never  become  your  wife ;  I  will  touch  no 
man  but  Eima.'* 

At  these  harsh  words  of  Sita,  the  mighty  Kdvana  was 
furious  with  rage,  and  he  cried  out : — "  Never  before  have 
I  heard  such  harsh  words,  and  I  cannot  permit  them  to  ^ 
unpunished.^'    Then  he  took  up  a  sharp  scimitar^  and  raised 
it  in  the  air  to  strike  off  her  head,  when  his  wife  Mandodan 
suddenly  appeared  and  caught  him  in  her  arms,  and  said ; — 
''Be  patient,  my  lord,  and  stain  not  your  reputation  by 
such  a  heinous  offence  :  All  the  Sastras  agree  in  condemn- 
ing the  slaughter  of  a  female :   You  have  women  by  hun- 
dreds, and  I  pray  you  go  and  take  pleasure  in  their  com- 
pany:   This  woman  is  weak  and  melancholy,  and  has  no 
inclination  to  become  your  wife :    Do  not,  therefore,  enter- 
tain any  passion  for  her ;  for  he  who  forces  the  inclinations 
of  a  woman  will  die  an  early  death,  or  become  the  prey  of 
endless  disease.^' 

At  these  words  Kdvana  was  somewhat  quieted,  but  he 
desired  the  female  attendants  to  persuade  Sit&  to  become  his 
wife  within  two  months ;  and  if  when  that  time  was  over  sbe 
still  refused  him,  they  were  to  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  bring 
him  the  flesh  for  his  morning  meal.  Having  given  these 
instructions,  Bavana  returned  with  his  women  to  his  own 
apartments. 

Meanwhile  the  Rdkshasi  women  came  and  seated  them- 
selves round  Sit*d,  and  endeavoured  to  turn  her  heart  towards 
Bdvana ;  but  their  efforts  were  as  vain  as  those  of  a  child 
who  endeavours  to  turn  the  current  of  the  holy  Ganges  with 
a  handful  of  sand.  They  then  threatened  to  torture  her, 
and  even  to  devour  her ;  and  she  was  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
and  a  virtuous  woman  named  Trijatd,  who  had  hitherto 
been  asleep,  was  awakened  by  her  cries.  And  Trijati 
arose  up  and  said  to  the  others  : — '*  If  you  have  any  desire 
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I  have  dreamed  a  dream  which  betokens  victory  to  R^ma, 
and  destruction  to  Rdvana.^'  Then  all  the  women  left  Sitd, 
and  crowded  round  the  aged  Trijatd  to  listen  to  the  story  of 
her  dream  ;  and  when  they  had  heard  it,  they  departed  out 
of  the  grove,  and  went  to  their  own  apartments. 

Whilst  Sitd  was  thus  left  alone  in  the  grove,  she  heard  loth,  interview 
a  voice  repeating  the  story  of  Rama ;  and  looking  up  to  see  man  and  sit&. 
whence  the  voice  came,  she  beheld  nothing  but  a  very  small 
Monkey ;  and  she  thought  that  her  ears  had  deceived  her, 
and  became  as  sorrowful  as  before.     Then  Hanuman  said  : 
— ''  O  mother,  I  am  not  what  you  take  me  to  be  :  I  am  the  Hanuman  gives 
slave  of  Rama,  my  name  is  Hanuman,  and  I  am  the  son  of  ring  to  siuu^ 
Vayu ;   and  I  have  been  sent  by  Rdma  to  discover  if  you 
were  here."    So  saying,  Hanuman  descended  from  the  tree, 
and  bowed  himself  before  Sita ;  and  he  put  into  her  hand 
the  signet  ring  which  bore  the  name  of  Rdma,  and  which 
Bdma  had  given  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  departing  with 
the  army  towards  the  south.     Then  the  grief  of  Sitd  burst  sitA'g  grief, 
forth  afresh,  and  she  placed  the  ring  on  her  head,  and  then 
upon  her  bosom ;  but  she  began  to  rejoice  greatly  when 
she  heard  that  a  day  of  deliverance  was  nigh  at  hand. 

When  Hanuman  had  thus  acquainted  S(ta  with  all  that  ?i"?Sl*ILEI?* 

X  poses  to  carry 

had  occurred  to  Rdma  after  she  had  been  carried  away  by  *^"^  ^***- 
Rdvana,  he  proposed  to  bear  her  away  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
restore  her  to  her  husband  Riima.     Sitd  said : — "  How  can 
so  small  a  Monkey  carry  me  over  the  broad  ocean  ?  "     Then  P«>ves  his 

•^  •^     ^  ^  streit^h  by 

Hanuman  increased  his  size,  until  he  became  as  larffe  as  a  »?^eii»n«  to  the 

'  o  Bize  of  a 

mountain,  and  then  he  reduced  himself  to  the  same  size  as  ™o«ntai"- 
before.     And  Sitd  looked  on  with  wonder,  and  said: — "  I  sitA  declines  to 

be  touched  by 

now  believe  that  you  can  carry  me,  but  I  will  never  of  my  gjy  ™*"  **^® 
own  will  touch  any  man  but  Edma  :  Moreover,  if  you  took 
me  hence  by  stealth,  all  the  world  would  say  that  Rdma  is  a 
coward,  and  is  unable  to  punish  Rdvana.^^  Sita  then  dis- 
missed Hanuman,  saying : — "  Only  two  months  remain  to 
me ;  and  if  within  that  time  Rdma  does  not  come  and  deliver 
me,  I  shall  be  devoured  by  these  dreadful  Rdkshasas." 
She  then  gave  to  Hanuman  the  only  jewel  which  she  had  re- 
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maining,  and  she  put  on  Bdma^s  ring  in  lieu  ttereof,  and  she 
blessed  Hanuman^  and  permittedJiim  to  depart  at  the  rising 
of  the  sun. 

Now  when  Hanuman  left  Sitd  in  the  Asoka  grove,  he 
thought  within  himself  that  he  had  succeeded  in  discover- 
ing   Sitd,  and  must  now  do  something  to  injure  Ravana- 
So  he  again  assumed  a  large  shape^  and  entered  a  beautiinl 
grove  of  mango  trees,  and  ravaged  it  in  all  directions,  so 
that  not  a  single  tree  remained  in  all  the   garden.     The 
Bdkshasas  who  watched  in  the  garden  were  all  fast  asleep ; 
but  they  were  awakened  by  the  terrible  noise ;  and  seeing 
that  the  garden  was  all  destroyed,  and  that  the  connten- 
ance  of  Hanuman  was  fearful  to  behold,  they  went  to  Havana, 
and  told  him  that  a  large  Monkey  had  entered  Lanka,  and 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  garden. 

When  Bdvana  heard  what  Hanuman  had  done,  he  called 
eighty  thousand  Rdkshasas,  and  ordered  them  to  bring  that 
great  Monkey  before  him,  tied  hand  and  foot.  The  mighty 
army  of  Rdkshasas  then  went  forth  into  the  garden,  but  when 
Hanuman  saw  them  approaching,  he  pulled  down  a  crystal 
pillar,  and  whirled  it  over  his  head,  and  slew  hundreds ;  and 
taking  other  pillars,  he  whirled  them  round  also,  until  within 
a  single  hour  he  had  sent  the  whole  of  the  eighty  thousand 
Rdkshasas  to  the  mansions  of  Yama.  And  Hanuman  then 
destroyed  all  the  guards  that  watched  in  the  garden,  ex- 
cepting only  a  very  few  who  escaped  to  Rdvana,  and  told  him 
all  that  the  Monkey  had  done. 

When  Rdvana  heard  that  his  eighty  thousand  Rdkshasas 
were  destroyed,  he  sent  for  Jambu-mdli,  the  son  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  told  him  to  go  out  into  the  gar- 
don,  and  not  to  return  until  he  had  slain  this  bloodthirsty 
Monkey.  So  Jambu-mdli  went  to  his  own  chamber,  and 
put  on  a  red  cloth,  and  over  it  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  he  put  a 
helmet  upon  his  head,  a  string  of  pearls  upon  his  neck,  ear- 
rings in  his  ears,  and  an  ornament  upon  his  arms ;  and  he 
armed  himself  with  a  sword,  a  club,  and  a  leathern  thong. 
He  then  ascended  his  chariot,  and  proceeded  to  the  garden, 
where  he  found  Hanuman  seated  upon  the  wall ;  and  ho  dis- 
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his  two  arms,  and  his  breast.     In  return,  Hanuman  took  up       i^^^- 


a  large  tree,  and  hurled  it  at  the  head  of  his  enemy ;  but 

Jambu-mdli  cut  the  tree  into  pieces  with  his  arrows.  Then 
Hanuman  took  up  a  pillar  and  threw  it  at  Jambu-mdli,  and 
dashed  him  and  his  chariot  to  pieces,  and  killed  him  and  all 
his  servants ;  and  only  one  man  escaped  to  carry  the  news 
to  Rdvana. 

Raja  Havana  was  now  in  great  dismay,  and  his  eyes  HaitnnrnTisiayn 
flashed  fire    with  rage.      And   seven    mighty    Sakshasas  chiefs,  nve 
appeared  before  him,  and  prayed  that  they  might  be  sent  »nd  AkKh»,  the 
against  Hanuman ;  and  Sdvana  gave  them  leave  to  go,  and 
they  went  out  and  were  all  slain  by  Hanuman  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  slain  Jambu-mdli.     Then  Savana  sent  out 
five  Commanders,  but  they  too  were  slain  by  Hanuman. 
Then  he  ordered  his  own  son  A.ksha  to  go  forth,  and  he 
was  slain  in  like  manner. 

When  Ravana  heard  that  his  son  Aksha  was  slain,  he  was  R&Tuia  sends 
filled  with  grief,  and  he  sent  for  his  famous  and  beloved  son  the  conqueror  * 
Indrajit,  who  had  once  conquered  the  all-powerful  Indra,  flght  Hanuman. 
the  sovereign  of  the  gods.     And  Ravana  said  to  Indrajit : — 
'^  0  my  son,  nothing  is  impossible  to  you  :  Go  you,  therefore, 
and  conquer  this  evil  Monkey  !  '*     At  these  words  Indrajit 
rose  up  and  arrayed  himself  for  the  battle;  and  he  ascended 
his  chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  four  tigers,  and  went  out  at  indrajit  iro«i 
the  head  of  a  vast  army  to  fight  against  the  Monkey  Chief,  drawn  by  four 
When  Hanuman  beheld  Indrajit,  he  set  up  a  loud  shout  like 
a  roar  of  thunder ;  and  Indrajit  shouted  in  return,  and  draw- 
ing his  bow  pierced  Hanuman  all  over  with  sharp  arrows.  The  combat. 
Then  Hanuman  seized  a  pillar  as  before,  and  with  one  blow 
he  put  to  death  the  charioteer  of  Indrajit.     Then  Indrajit 
took   another  chariot,  and  the  battle  was    very  hot,   and 
lasted  long.     At  length  Indrajit  thought  within  himself : — 
"  This    Monkey  must  be   a  jrod.'^      And    he   loosened    a  indrajit  binds 

1-11T1  •  I'        iT^T-  Hrfiiumanin 

powerful  noose  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Brahma,  the  irresistible 
and  which  never  failed  of  its  object ;  and  he  threw  it  over  Brahma. 
Hanuman.     And  Hanuman  thought  within  himself  that  he 
could  break  the  strings  of  the  noose,  but  would  not  do  so 


X       • 
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HISTORY  OP  lest  he  should  oflTend  Brahma.     And  he  permitted  himself  t-j 

PA^T^fv      ^^  taken  prisoner  and  bound. 
Then  the  Rdkshasas  commanded  Hanomaa  to  arise  and 


iSth,  Tricks 


played  by         go  before  R^vana ;  and  they  began  to  beat  him  with  sticks 
the  RSwha8a».°  to  Compel  him  to  go ;  but  Hanuman  said  : — "  How  can  I 
arise  and  go  before  your  Baja^  when  I  am  bound  hand  and 
foot !     Take  me  up  one  of  you  upon  your  shoulders,  for  1  am 
unable  to  stir  of  my  own  accord.*'     And  one  Raksbasa  then 
came  forward  and  tried  to  take  the  Monkey  up  in  his  arm?, 
but  he  could  not  raise  him  from  the  ground.     Then  one  after 
another  came  forward,  but  not  one  was  able  to  move  Hann- 
man.     And  Indrajit  was  in  great  wrath,  and  he  abased  the 
Bdkshasas  very  harshly,  and  ordered  hundreds  of  Rakshasas 
to  take  the  Monkey  up.     And  Hanuman  lessened  the  weight 
of  his  body,  so  that  the  Bdkshasas  lifted  him  upon  their 
shoulders ;  but  then  he  again  assumed  his  former  weight, 
and  crushed  the  Bdkshasas ;  so  that  they  fell   down  dead 
Progresnof       beneath  him.     Seeing  this,    no  }lakshasa  would  approacli 
the  Council-      him,  but  he  bade  them  loosen  the  bonds  on  his  feet,  and  thev 

hftll  of  R&v&na.  _  .  ^ 

did  so ;  and  he  then  rose  up,  and  walked  towards  the  court 
of  Rdvana,  and  the  R^kshasas  followed  him  hokling  the 
ends  of  the  cords  in  their  hands.  Then  the  inhabitanU 
of  Lankd  came  forward,  and  some  of  them  struck  Hanuman 
on  the  face,  and  some  pulled  him  by  the  hair,  and  others  by 
the  tail,  whilst  other  threw  ashes  upon  him.  In  this  manner 
he  was  led  into  the  Council-hall  of  Rdvana. 
18th,  Hanu-  When  Hanuman  was  brought  before  Ravana  and  all  hia 

arance  before  Counsellors,  Ravana  questioned  him  in  great  wrath ;  but 
Hanuman  defied  him  to  his  face,  and  called  upon  him  to  re- 
store Sitd  to  her  husband,  and  to  ask  forgiveness  at  the  feet 
of  Rama.  Then  Rdvana  was  filled  with  anger,  and  ordered 
that  the  head  of  Hanuman  should  be  immediately  severed 
from  his  body.  But  Vibhishana  rose  up  and  said  : — "  It  has 
been  laid  down  in  all  the  Sastras,  that  an  envoy  is  never  to 
be  put  to  death:  He  may  be  disfigured,  or  beaten  with 
leathern  stripes,  or  his  head  may  be  shaved,''  for  these  are 

^  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  envoys  of  King  David  had  the  half  of  their 
beards  shaved  off  by  Hanan,  King  of  Ammon.  (2  Sam.  x.)  In  the  pr^ect 
instance  there  appears  to  be  some  confusion  betwen  a  spy  and  an  envoy. 
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tlie  three  punishments  proper  to  an  envoy :  Do  not  there-  history  op 
fore  slay  this  Monkey,  but  let  him  go  and  make  his  report     p^x^. 

to  those  by  whom  he  has  been  sent/'  

R&yana  replied : — '^  What  you  say,  0  Vibhishana,  is  per- 
fectly true,  and  I  will  not  therefore  kill  this  Monkey :  But  I 
cannot  permit  him  to  depart  unpunished:   The  tail  is  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  Monkey,  and  I  shall  therefore  order 
his  tail  to  be  set  on  fire  and  burned.'*     So  saying,  Bdvana  uth.  The  fir- 
commanded  his  B&kshasas  to  cover  Hanuman's  tail  with  old  man's  tail. 
cloths,  and  to  dip  it  into  ghee ;  and  the  R&kshasas  did  so, 
but  Hanuman  swelled  out  his  tail  to  such  a  monstrous  size 
that  all  the  cloths  in  Lankd  would  scarcely  cover  it.     The 
Rdkshasas  then  dipped  his  tail  in  ghee,  and  set  it  on  fire. 

Now,  when  Hanuman's  tail  had  been  set  on  fire,  the^"»"™*"^    ^ 

''  -'  eacaoes  and  sets 

flame  blazed  very  fiercely,  but  he  felt  no  pain,  and  he  knew  i^nkAonfire. 
that  he  was  preserved  by  the  power  of   B&ma  and  Sit&. 
Then  being  intent  upon  committing  evil  against  B.dvana,  he 
reduced  his  body  to  a  very  small  size  and  escaped  through 
the  meshes  of  the  noose ;  and  again  swelling  out  to  a  gigan- 
tic height,  he  seated  himself  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  and  took 
a  pillar  in  his  hand.     Then  the  B>dkshasas  hastened  to  re- 
capture him,  but  with  one  stroke  of  the  pillar  he  killed  them 
all ;  and  lashing  about  his  flaming  tail,  he  set  all  the  houses 
in  Lankd  in  a  blaze  of  fire.     Hanuman  then  went  before 
Sitd,  and  related  to  her  all  that  had  taken  place ;  and  having 
obtained  her  permission  to  depart,  he  went  out  of  the  city, 
and  set  out  to  return  to  Rdma. 

When  Hanuman  reached  the  sea-shore,  he  set  up  a  loud  HMumaSwld' 
shout  which  was  heard  by  Angada  and  all  the  army  of  Mon-  £iny  to  uLia 
keys  and  Bears  who  were  encamped  on  the   opposite  side.  •"**  sugrtva. 
He  then  took  another  tremendous  leap,  and  passed  over  the 
ocean  the  same  way  as  before;  and  having  rejoined  the 
Monkey  army,  he  related  to  them  the  story  of  all  that  had 
occurred  to  him  in  Lankd.     The  whole  army  of  Monkeys 
and  Bears  then  set  out  with  great  joy  to  return  to  B&m% 
and  Sugriva  ;  and  on  their  way  they  came  to  the  honey  Adventures  of 
garden  of  Sugriva,  which  was  guarded  by  his  uncle,  the  ^h^°^^f 
great  Monkey  Dadhi-miikha.    And  the  Monkeys  entered  the  Sugriva. 
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INDIA.  drunken,  and  they  made  a  great  noise  and  tumult;  and 
Dadhi-mukha  heard  their  shouts,  and  ordered  his  attendaDts 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  garden.  At  this  the  Monkeys 
were  in  a  great  rage,  and  they  fell  upon  Dadhi-miSkha,  and 
some  beat  him,  and  others  kicked  him,  and  others  rubLed 
his  face  against  the  ground.  Then  Dadhi-mukha  arose  and 
fled  to  the  city  Kishkindhy4,  and  prostrated  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  nephew  Sugriva,  and  informed  him  of  all  that 
SagrtT»'g  joy  at  the  Moukeys  had  done  in  the  garden.  And  Sugriva  con- 
the  Monkeyi.  soled  him,  but  rejoiced  greatly,  saying : — ''  An^ada  would 
never  have  permitted  the  Monkeys  to  drink  the  honey  in 
my  garden  were  he  not  returning  with  good  news  respecting 
Sitd."  Sugriva  then  requested  Dadhi-mdkha  to  forgive 
Angada,  and  to  go  and  bring  the  Monkey  army  with  all 
speed  to  Kishkindhyd. 
Meeting  be-  Meanwhile  the  whole  army  of  Monkeys  and  Bears,  with 

jDMn  and  BAm*.  Hauumau  in  front,  proceeded  to  the  place  where  they  were 
to  meet  R&ma  and  Sugriva,  and  they  filled  the  air  with  the 
name  of  Rdma.  And  Angada  and  Hanuman  told  all.  And 
Hanuman  said  : — "  Unless  the  army  enters  Lank&  within 
one  month  from  this  day,  Sit&  will  have  put  an  end  to  her 
Hanuman  Rires  owu  life  to  escape  from  BAvana."  And  Hanuman  gave  to 
^^^^8jewe  Ii4nia  the  jewel  which  Sitd  had  given  to  him  in  exchange 
for  the  ring ;  and  R&ma  knew  it  again,  and  bestowed  great 
praises  upon  Hanuman. 

B«viewofthe  The  forefToinff  narrative  is  replete  with  Strang 

forcgoinR  nar-  o         O  1  o 

Sdventu^rSof  pictuFes  which  have  been  familiarized  to  every 
Hindu  from  his  childhood  by  nursery  paintings  and 
dramatic  representations,  but  which  the  European 
must  generally  fail  to  realize  by  a  bare  perusal  of 
the  story.  Accordingly  it  may  bo  advisable  to 
j^ause  for  awhile,  and  endeavour  to  call  up  the 
scenes  in  all  their  grand  extravagance  as  they  flash 
upon  the  pagination  of  the  marvel-loving  Hindii ; 
to  leave  for  awhile  the  area  of  truth  and  nature,  and 


Uauuman. 
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yield  to  the  witcheries  of  the  Hindu  bard,  until  the  history  of 
fantastic  shapes  which  are  shadowed  forth  by  the    pabt  iv. 


poet's  fancy  cease  to  be  the  mere  phrensy  of  poetic 
painting,  and  become  vivid  and  substantial  realities. 

The  first  picture  is  that  of  the  mighty  Monkey  Picture  of 

5  .  ,      "^    Hanuman'8 

Hanuman,  with  form  as  vast  as  a  mountain  and  as  i®*p- 

tall  as  a  gigantic  tower.     His  complexion  is  yellow 

and  glowing  like  molten  gold.     His  face  is  as  red  as 

the  brightest  ruby ;  whilst  his  enormous  tail  spreads 

out  to  an  interminable  length.     He  stands  on  a  lofty 

rock  and  roars  like  thunder.     He  leaps  into  the  air, 

and  flies  amongst  the  clouds  with  a  rushing  noise, 

whilst  the  ocean  waves  are  roaring  and  splashing 

below.     He  alights  upon  Lankd  with  a  bound  which 

makes  the  island  tremble,  and   fills  the  Edkshasa 

Kaja  and  all  his  demon  Counsellors  with  mysterious 

alarm. 

Next  the  fabled  city  of  Lankd  passes  before  the  Picture  of  the 

^  ^  cityofLankft, 

eye  like  a  panorama  of  marvels.     All  that  is  mon-  Stionl'M??*^" 
strous  and  magnificent,  all  that  is  hideous  and  beau-  ESStiSsf '"* 
tiful,  are  to  be  found  in  these  marvellous  houses  and 
palaces,  which  are  shut  out  from  the  outer  world  by 
lines  of  impregnable  fortifications.     Her  seven  walls   . 
and  moats  recall  the  vision  of  the  city  of  Ekbatana ; 
whilst  the   great  streets,  intersecting   each    other, 
awaken  the  old  dream  of  the  fabled  city  of  Babylon, 
with  its  stupendous  walls  and  brazen  gates. 

Through  this  city  of  marvels  Hanuman  stealthily  Picture  of 
creeps  at  midnight  m  the  form  of  a  cat.     The  full  gJ^kS  at*^"*^** 
moon  is  shining  on  the  moats  and  battlements,  the  3S^%*Srt!*® 
houses,  the  bazaars,  and  the  gardens.     The  giants, 
the  monsters,  and  the  fair  women,  are  all  wrapped 
in  deep  sleep.     After  a  strange  encounter  with  the 
Genius  of  the  city,  Hanuman  approaches  the  palace 


/      / 
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HISTORY  OP  of  RAvana :  and  once  more  the  Oriental  bard  gives 

pabt  IV.     full  play  to  his  imagination.     The  palace  and  gar- 

Picture  of  the    don,  and  especially  the  inner  apartments,  are  de- 

inner  apart-  'ii'ii  i  •  I'lj^i 

ments.  scriDed  With   a   luxurious   sensuousness  whicn  the 

European  poet  could  scarcely  reach.      Contrasted 

widowedcon-   ^ith  this  voluotuous  sccnc   is  the   picture  of  the 

dition  of  Sit&  in  *  ^  *• 

Jrovtf^^  desolate  condition  of  Sftd  in  the  Asoka  grove, 
pale,  emaciated,  and  arrayed  in  the  garb  of  widow- 
hood, without  ornament  and  without  perfumes. 
It  is  night,  but  she  is  sitting  beneath  a  tree,  sur- 
rounded by  the  demon  women.  The  bells  sound 
the  third  quarter  of  the  night,  or  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Suddenly  an  extraordinary  inci- 
dent occurs,  which  could  scarcely  have  entered  the 

Extraordinary   imaofination  of  any  one  but  an  Oriental.     The  ten- 
picture  pre-  ^  ** 

n1SfflnteS?tew  headed  Rdvana  awakes  in  the  night  and  thinks  of 

^iV^^a"and      Sfta  J  and  accordingly  descends  from  his  couch,  and 

goes  out  into  the  Asoka  garden,  surrounded  by  a 

crowd  of  beautiful  damsels,  to  seek  the  object  of  hia 

desires  and  induce  her  to  become  his  wife. 

Favourite.  The  pautomimic  action  involved  in  the  proceed- 

paiitoimmic  *^  * 

OT^uws  ings  of  Hanuman  can  be  easily  apprehended ;   and 

Sn  flw  witil  his  the  European  may  even  sympathize  in  the  shouts  of 

laughter  which  accompany  the  discomfiture  of  the 

E/Akshasas.     But  the  burning  of  Hanuman's  tail  is 

the  prime  favourite  in  dramatic  representations,  and 

is  always  hailed  by  a  Hindii  audience  with  a  storm 

of  delight.     The  false  tail  of  the  representative  of 

Hanuman  is  of  course  stuffed  with  combustibles,  and 

flares  away  with  a  display  of  fireworks,  until  the 

flimsy  materials  which  indicate  the  streets  and  houses 

of  LankA  are  destroyed  in  the  devouring  flames. 

tn"SfoSkS?"^'        ^^'^  scene  in  the  honey  garden  is  almost  equally 

fe{y°^     amusing  in  the  eyes  of  the   Hindus.      The    joke 
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lies  in  the  presumption  of  the  Monkeys,  who  consider  history  op 
'fcliat   as  they  have  discovered    Sftd,    Sugrlva    will     paetiv. 
readily   forgive    them   for  revelling  in   his   honey 
g'arden.      But   there   is  another    amusing   element 
>ivhich  must  not  be  overlooked.     The  Monkeys  are 
said  to  have  intoxicated  themselves  with  the  honey ; 
a,nd  if  the  representation  of  a  drunken  man  can  fur- 
nish amusement  to  a  mixed  audience,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  apprehend  the  intense  enjoyment  which  is 
produced  by  the  grotesque  picture  of  an  army  of 
drunken  Monkeys,  playing  every  fantastic  trick  con- 
ceivable in  animals  that  caper  about  sometimes  on 
four  legs  and  sometimes  on  two,  whose  countenances 
are  always  ludicrous,  and  whose  very  tails  are  pro- 
vocative of  laughter. 

Amidst,  however,  all  the  wild  extravagance  of  the  oiimpses  of 

'  '  ...     historic  truth. 

poet's  fancy,  there  are  a  few  glimpses  of  historic 
truth  which  are  well  deserving  of  notice.     Thus  the  sensuality 

•  '111  1         pi'actised  oy 

picture  of  Rdvana  sleeping,  surrounded  by  a  number  s^^^J^SI^'t 
of  beautiful  women,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  bSm.""^*^^' 
the  traditions    of    the  sensuality   which   prevailed 
amongst  the  Buddhist  Rajas,  and  thus  tends  to  con- 
firm the  view  that  Rdvana  was  a  Buddhist  sove- 
reiorn.     In  the  early  life  of  Gdtama  Buddha  there  is  signiflcMit 

O  J  ^        ^  leK^nd  of  seiisu- 

a  significant  legend  which  serves  to  indicate  the  Jj^^^^'tll^*'^'^ 
mistaken  voluptuousness  that  appears  to  have  been 
the  rule,  and  the  weary  satiety  which  frequently 
followed.  G6tama,  like  Rdvana,  was  constantly 
taking  his  pleasure  in  the  company  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  beautiful  damsels ;  but  one  evening,  whilst 
reclining  upon  his  couch  as  usual,  their  charms 
failed  to  make  any  impression  upon  his  heart.  They 
danced,  they  sang,  they  displayed  their  graceful 
forms  in  every  movement,  but  his  thoughts  were 
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HISTORY  OF  elsewhere,  and  at  last  he  fell  asleep,  and  the^^  f.u- 

INDIA  •  •        • 

Part  IV.     lowed  his  examplc.  About  midnight  Gdtama  awoke, 
and  looking  around  him  beneath  the  light  of  th? 
fragrant  lamps,  he  saw  the  various  attitudes,  and 
uninviting  appearance  of  the  damsels.     Some  were 
snoring,  others  were  gnashing  their  teeth,   others 
had  their  mouths  wide  open,  whilst  others  were  rest- 
lessly tumbling  about  in  unseemly  postures.     Ac- 
cordingly he  arose  from  his  couch,  and  determined 
from  that  moment  to  abstain  from  all  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  and  to  pass  his  life  as  a  devotee.® 
Part  played  by         Thc  procecdinffs  of  Vibhfshana  are  also  worthy 
t?adu1o1?*^  of  consideration,  as  he  subsequently  performed  an 
important   part   in   the   story,    and    evidently  be- 
longs to  the  original  tradition.     It  seems  that  al- 
though   RAma  is   represented    as   a    god,    yet  he 
found  it  necessary  to  form  an  alliance  with  Sugrfva; 
and  in  like  manner  it  would  now  seem  that  he  car- 
ried on  negociations  with  a  brother  of  Rdvana  who 
aspired  to  the  throne  of  LankA.     A  religious  mean- 
ing is  of  course  imparted  to  this  transaction,  which 
in  itself  would  otherwise  present  a  very  suspicious 
appearance.     Vibhfshana  is  represented  as  a  faithful 
worshipper  of  Vishnu  ;  and  in  a  subsequent  portion 
of  the  poem  he  is  said  to  have  been  ill-used  by 
Rdvana  for  counselling  submission  to  Edma ;  and  to 
have  deserted  the  cause  of  his  brother  and  joined 
that  of  the  invaders,  by  whom  he  was  at  once  recog- 
nized as  Raja  of  Lankd.     This  arrangement,  which 
will  be  further  discussed  hereafter,  is  of  a  singularly 
human  character,  and  as  such  may  be  readily  cre- 
f^^ofilS!'^'  dited.     As  regards  the  religious  aspect  of  the  alli- 

aI1ian<»  bo- 

auaauURaiua.'         ^  ^^  Bigandet's  Legend  of  G6taina.    The  subject  wiU  be  referred  to  here- 
after. 
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ance^  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in  a  religious  war  history  of 
between  the  Linga  worshippers  and  the  Buddhists,  p^kt  iv. 
an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  brother  of  the  Bud- 
dhist  Raja  would  perceive  the  expediency  of  adopt- 
ing the  religion  of  the  invaders,  as  a  step  towards 
securing  their  support  in  the  eflPbrt  to  supplant  the 
reigning  Raja,  and  obtain  possession  of  the  throne. 
On  the   other  hand,   R4ma's  genius   for    alliances  RAma'a  genius 

11  .  1  1  i»  1  for  alUaucei*. 

Boems  to  have  been  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  modern 
sovereign,  and  to  have  been  attended  with  extraor- 
dinary success.  By  aiding  Sugrfva  in  the  struggle 
against  B41i,  he  secured  the  assistance  of  a  powerful 
ally  on  the  mainland ;  and  by  espousing  the  cause 
of  Vibhfshana,  he  secured  the  support  of  a  strong 
painty  who  came  over  to  him  from  the  island. 


L 
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The  story  of  Rdma's  expedition  against  Rdvaiia 
may  be  divided  into  two  separate  narratives,  tlje 
first  comprising  the  events  whicli  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  the 
second  comprising  the  war  which  followed.  Ac- 
cordingly the  present  chapter  will  contain  the  first 
narrative  under  the  head  of  ^*  RAma's  invasion  of 
Lankd ;  "  whilst  the  chapter  immediately  following 
will  contain  the  second  narrative  mider  the  head  of 
**  Rdma's  war  against  RAvana." 

The  story  of  the  invasion  of  Lankd  includes  some 
important  incidents.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  rupture 
between  Rdvana  and  Vibhfshana  reaches  a  climax, 
and  that  the  Queen-mother  appears  to  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  Vibhfshana.      But  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  legend  is  the  alleged  construction  of  a 
rocky  bridge  over  the  channel  which  separates  India 
from  Ceylon,  and  which  is  sixty  miles  across.     To 
this  day  the  tradition  of  Rdma's  bridge  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  celebrated  in  all  India ;  whilst  the 
islands  and  causeways  in  that  neighbourhood  are 
still  pointed  out  as  relics  of  the  marvellous  struc- 
ture.    The  setting  up  of  a  Linga  in  the  island  of 
Ramisseram  is  a  significant  event  that  throws  valu- 
able light  upon  a  struggle  between  the  Linga  wor- 
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sliippers  and  the  Buddhists  in  Soutliern  India,  which  history  op 
o-ppears  to  form  the  groundwork  of  this  portion  of    p^^T  iv. 
tlie  Rdmdyana ;  and  it  i«  especially  interesting  from 
tlie  fact  that  a  magnificent  pagoda  at  Ramisseram, 
oontaining  a  brazen  Linga  set  up  before  an  image  of 
Hdroa,  exists  to  this  day ;  whilst  the  locality  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  sacred  in  all  India,  and  a 
favourite  place  of  pilgrimage  to  devout  Hindus  from 
the  remotest  quarters  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

The  narrative  of  RAma's  invasion  of  Lankd  is  inie  narrative 

_  of  R4ma'8  in- 

as  follows :  —  ^"»on. 

After  this,  at  an  auspicious  moment,  Bdma  and  Suffriva  Progress  of  the 

,,«,,  ,  .,  .  ,,  ArmyofMon- 

Bet    out  tor  the  sea-shore   with   an   innumerable  array  of  keys  and  Boars 

•wr       1  i-r»  TTT  •T-r»/'  t'^  ^^®  sea-coast, 

Monkeys  and  Bears :  and   Hanuman  earned  Ka.ma  on  his  accompanied  by 

,  ,        .  R&ma  and 

shoulders,  and  Angada  carried  Lakshmana  in  like  manner ;  Lakshmana. 
and  they  speedily  reached  the  ocean,  and  encamped  in  huts 
made  of  leaves,  and  began  to  consider  how  they  should 
cross  the  sea,  and  reach  the  island  of  Lank^.  ^ 

^  The  marcli  of  the  army  of  Rkma  is  graphically  described  in  the  Adhy&tma 
B&Tn&yana,  as  folio trs : — "SugrWa  led  the  Monkeys,  J&mbayat  the  Bears,  and 
the  other  Chiefs  took  their  stations  at  the  head  of  their  respective  divisions.  The 
troops,  well  armed  and  appointed,  formed  a  square  with  R&ma  and  I^akshmana  in 
the  centre,  who  exceeded  in  lustre  the  quickly-passing  sun.  The  Monkeys  and 
Bears,  resembling  the  stars  of  heaven  round  the  moon,  dancing  on  all  sides  and  re- 
joicing  in  their  strength,  covered  the  space  of  one  hundred  thousand  miles,  so 
great  were  their  numbers.  Each  Monkey  was  invincible  in  prowess  ;  he  coald  in 
a  moment  assume  whatever  form  he  chose,  and  delighted  in  war.  They  all  con- 
tinually were  crying  out : — *  Let  us  hasten  our  march  that  we  may  exterminate 
K&vana  and  his  host  of  demons ! '  In  this  manner  the  armies  proceeded  towards 
the  south,  subsisting  on  the  fruits  and  leaves  of  the  forest,  to  desolate  Lank&. 
These  Monkeys  and  Bears  were  each  of  them  an  incarnation  of  one  of  the  gods. 
B&ma  in  the  midst  of  his  army  appeared  in  great  splendour,  as  the  moon  among 
the  stars.  The  heroic  Monkeys  sounded  their  shells,  the  earth  trembled  with  the 
loudness  of  their  shouts  and  the  lashings  of  their  tails.  They  passed  over  forests, 
mountains,  wilds,  and  sands,  without  noticing  the  difficulties  of  the  road.  The 
race  of  Monkeys  are  always  lively ;  they  marched  along  swift  as  the  wind  in 
sprightly  conversation  with  each  other ;  they  did  not  leave  a  single  fruit,  leaf,  or 
root  in  any  of  the  forests  through  which  they  passed. 

''  The  vast  armies  of  Monkeys  and  Bears,  with  R&ma  and  the  rest,  marched 
on  day  and  night  in  the  most  regular  order,  until  they  reached  the  southern  shore, 
where  they  looked  with  astonishment  at  the  waves  of  the  sea,  rolling  one  after 
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pi^T^iv.      hegan  to  see  ill  omens  on  every  side;  and  she  was  Boiely 

^        troubled;  and  she  sent  for  her. other  son,  Vibhishana,  laa 

mother  of         requested  him  to  advise   Ravana  to  restore    Sita  to  ht! 

ilAvana,  re-  ^ 

SSrvibhtihSS  tosband.  And  Vibhishana  proceeded  to  the  Council  Cham- 
to  Interfere.  ^gp^  ^nd  spoke  aloud  to  RAvana  before  all  his  Counsellor; 
but  Rdvana  was  wroth  and  abused  him  sorely,  and  com- 
manded  him  to  depart  out  of  Lank&.  So  Vibhishana  it- 
tumed  to  his  house,  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  Sarama,  and 
directed  her  to  attend  upon  Sitd,  and  serve  her  as  a  slave. 
Vibhishana  goes  He' then  Went  out  of  Lanki,  and  proceeded  to  the  camped 

over  to  B&ma.  .  •  -  a    j 

R&ma ;  and  four  chief  men  of  the  city  went  with  him.  And 
when  R&ma  saw  the  men,  and  discovered  who  they  were,  he 
ordered  a  pot  of  water  to  be  brought  from  the  sea,  and  hs 
vowed  friendship  with  Vibhishana ;  and  he  took  the  water 
and  poured  it  upon  his  head,  and  declared  hina  to  be  Raja  of 
Lanka  in  the  room  of  his  brother  R&vana. 
RAma  cjuXin  a  After  this  R&ma  called  together  a  Council  to  consider 

Council. 

how  they  should  cross  the  ocean  so  as  to  reach  the  island  of 

Lankd ;  and  he  invoked  the  god  Varuna,  the  regent  of  tie 

waters  ;  and  Varuna  entered  the  Council,  and  directed  that 

ThegodVanma  a  bridge   should  be  built  over  the  sea.     Varuna  said:— 

cofiHtruction  of  ^'  There  is  a  Monkey  in  your  army  named  Nala ;    he  is  the 

a  bridge  by  -ii  i  i-n 

Naia.  son  of  Viswa-karma,  and  whatsoever  stone  he  touches  will 

float  upon  the  water."      Then  R&ma  rejoiced,  and  directed 

Nala  and  the     Suffriva  to  Order  Nala  to  build  the  bridge  :  and  in  an  ans- 

MonkeysbuUd        .  ?  ,  ,  -i    ^  -k^  , 

the  bridge.  picious  moment  the  great  work  was  commenced  by  JSala. 
And  the  Monkeys  filled  the  air  with  their  shouts,  and  in- 
cessantly called  out  the  name  of  Rima ;  and  they  brought 
trees,  mountains,  stones,  and  other  articles,  and  gave  them 
all  to  Nala ;  and  Nala  threw  them  into  the  sea,  ajid  by 
The  stones  float  virtue  of  his  touch  all  the  stones  floated  upon  the  waves  as 
Alarm  of     *     thouffh  they  had  been  boats.'     And  the  news  was  carried 

B4vana.  o  j 

to  Rdvana  that  Rdma  was  building  a  bridge  of  stones  which 

another  with  a  tremendous  noise,  and  seeming  as  if  they  rose  to  heayen  and  then 
sank  to  the  lowest  abyss,  the  opposite  shore  being  imperceptible." 

^  According  to  the  Adhyiitma  R&m&yana  Nala  engraved  the  name  of  R&Bia 
upon  every  stone ;  and  such  was  the  virtue  of  H^a's  name  that  the  stones  would 
not  sink,  but  floated  on  the  sea  and  were  united  to  form  a  bridge. 
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floated  on   the  water  as   though   they  were  planks ;  and  history  of 

INDU. 

pabt  it. 


H&vana  called  together  his  Counsellors,  but  they  bade  him      'N^^- 


fear  nothing,  for  even  if  Bdma  crossed  to  Lankd  he  would 

fall  in  battle.     Meanwhile  the  bridge  progressed  day  by  day,  Compietiou  of 

And  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  it  touched  the  shore  of 

Xiankd. 

Then  Bdma  worshipped  the  great  god  Siva,  who  is  the  §J5J1^°"*^^p* 
propitiator  in  all   difficult  undertakings;   and  he  made  ft|i^Se^^ 
Xiinga,  and  worshipped  if,  and  poured  offerings  over  it ;  and 
'when  he  was  about  to  throw  the  Linga  into  the  water,  the 
gods  came  down  from  heaven,  and  presented  themselves 
l)efore  him,  and  besought  him  to  permit  it  to  stay  where  it 
was  that  they  might  worship  it  every  day.     And  this  Linga 
remains  to  this  day,  and  is  named  Bamesushur,  which  signi- 
fies   '^  the  lord  of  Rdma,''   or  ''  the  god  whose   lord    is 
Udma.^' '       Then  in    an   auspicious    moment    Brdma    and  BAma  and 
bugriva.  With  all  the  army  of  Monkeys  and  Bears,  crossed  the  bridge  with 

"^  ''  .  the  army  of 

the  ocean  upon  the  bridge  which  Nala  had  made,  and  en-  M^c^and 
camped  in  the  island  of  Lankd  near  the  Subala  mountain ; 
and  Bdma  sent  Hanoman  to  tell  the  happy  tidings  to  Sitd, 
who  was  still  abiding  in  the  Asoka  grove ;  and  Sit&  was 
filled  with  joy,  and  exulted  in  the  hope  of  her  speedy 
restoration  to  her  beloved  husband  R&ma. 

Now  when  B&vana  heard  that  B&ma  and  all  his  Monkey 
army  had  crossed  the  ocean  and  encamped  without  the  city 
of  Lank&,  he  sent  for  two  of  his  Ministers  named  Siika  and 
S&rana,  and  desired  them  to  assume  the  shape  of  Monkeys, 

'  The  setting  up  of  this  Linga  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  directly 
associating  R&ma  with  the  worshippers  of  the  Linga.  The  following  account  of 
the  circumstance  is  extracted  from  the  Adhy&tma  R&m&yana :— "  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  R&ma  erected  the  Linga  of  Rameswara,  and  having 
established  religions  ceremonies  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Rameswara,  so  that  even 
to  this  day  the  place  where  the  bridge  commenced  is  termed  Setnbandha  Ramis- 
wara.  R&ma  issued  these  commands  : — *  Let  every  one  bom  of  the  human  race 
visit  this  spot  to  behold  the  Rameswara ;  and,  having  brought  with  him  the 
Ganges  water,  let  him  pour  it  over  the  Linga ;  from  these  ablutions  the  most 
heinous  sins,  even  the  murder  of  a  Br&hman,  will  be  remitted ;  the  performer  of 
these  ablutions  will  become  pure  as  God,  and  at  his  death  he  will  take  up  his 
everlasting  »bode  in  Paradise.'  In  this  manner  did  R&ma  establish  the  Rames- 
wara on  the  sea-coast" 

VOL.  ir.  23 
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HISTORY  OF  and  to  go  and  spy  oat  the  army  of  R4ina^   and  bring  hia 
INDIA.      y^oxd  as  to  the  names  and  characters  of  his  chief  heroes  a&l 

Paxt  IV. 

Counsellors.     And  Sdka  and  S&rana  did  as  they  were  ccat- 


The  two  spies 


recofcniaeS  by    mandcd.  but  whcn  they  jomed  the  army  of  Monkeys^  thej 

Vibhl»h»ii».  .      _  .  ,  .    -,  •    X       XI. 

were  seized  as  spies  and  earned  away  into  the  presece^ 
RAmft  permiti  of  E&ma.  But  Rdma  said  to  the  two  spies  : — ''  Go  yoa  and 
survey  hiB  count  my  armics^  and  learn  what  you  will  of  my  Commandera 
BAma'smessaeo  and  Counsellors  :  and  then  return  and  tell  all  to  B^vana^  and 
to  BAvana.        ^^  ^j^^  j  ^jl  roduco  his  city  of  Lanki  to  a  heap  of  ashes, 

and  slaughter  him  and  all  his  sons  and  kinsmen^  so  that  no£ 
a  single  one  shall  be  left  ahve  to  offer  the  cake  and  water  to 
his  departed  soul/'     So  Sdka  and  Sdrana  were  shown  all  dte 
armies  of  R4ma^  and  saw  that  the  Commanders  of  the  Moo- 
keys  and  Bears  were  wanders  of  great  might  and  skill ;  and 
they  manrelled  exceedingly,  and  went  back  to  tihe  city  tnd 
informed  B^vana  of  all  that  they  had  seen  and  heard. 
Description  of  At  that  time  B&vana  was  seated  in  pomp  and  magnifi- 

upon  his  cence  on  a  throne  studded  with  precious  stones.  Ten  crowns 

of  pearls  and  jewels  were  on  his  ten  heads,  and  thousands  c^ 
giants  surrounded  him  on  all  sides.  A  rich  canopy  with 
fringes  of  the  largest  pearls  was  suspended  over  his  throne. 
He  was  eating  betel  leaf,  and  held  a  cup  of  wine  in  his 
hand,  whilst  celestial  nymphs  were  dancing  before  hiiD. 
Wrath  of  When  he  heard  the  message  from  Bdma  he  bit  his  lips  and 

^"r^  gnashed  hia  teeth,  and  said :-"  Not  thongh  aU  the  worid 
came  out  to  fight  against  me,  will  I  ever  restore  Sita  to 
B&vana  suireys  Rdma.''  He  then  rose  up  and  went  to  the  roof  of  his  palace, 
Monkeys  and  and  saw  all  the  armies  of  Monkeys  encamped  before  hia 
city  j  and  Sdka  and  Sdrana  pointed  out  to  him  the  different 
armies,  and  told  him  the  names  of  all  their  Commanders; 
and  when  he  saw  his  younger  brother  Yibhishana  standing 
beside  Bdma,  he  was  filled  with  wrath.*    Then  Stika  coun- 

*  In  the  Adhy&tma  R&m&yana  the  Monkeys  are  described  as  being  of  different 
colours, — white,  black,  blue,  green,  red,  yeUow,  ^c.  The  following  description  of 
the  Monkey  army,  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  86ka,  is  worthy  of  extract : — 
**  He  who  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  B&ma,  in  splendour  equal  to  the  sun,  ia 
lustre  as  the  purest  silver,  over  whose  head  the  canopy  and  ensigns  of  royalty  ore 
spread,  is  the  wise  and  distinguished  Raja  Sugiiya,  under  whose  command  an 
myriads  of  Monkeys  drawn  up  in  order  and  battle-array ;  he  is  the  brother  of 


r.,.J 
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selled  Bavana  to  restore  Sit4  and  make  peace  with  R&ma ;  history  of 


"but  the  eyes  of  B&vana  flashed  fire,  and  he  said : — "  I 
'would  hare  killed  you  npon  the  spot,  but  for  your  long  ser- 
vices :  Depart  out  of  this  Lankd,  and  go  wheresoever  you 
please/'  *  So  Sdka  set  off  for  the  jungle,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  as  a  devotee. 

£&li,  the  conqueror  in  battle,  of  the  invincible  arm.    He,  who  stands  on  a  rock, 
of  mighty  stature,  whose  body  in  colour  resembles  the  water-lily,  who  lashes  the 
^ound  in  anger  with  his  enormous  tail,  who  bears  a  war-mace  in  his  hand,  is  the 
Taliant  Prince  Angada,  the  son  of  B&li ;  he  is  chief  over  millions  of  Monkeys, 
The  strength  of  his  body  is  equal  to  that  of  ten  thousand  elephants ;  he  is  next  in 
authority  to  Sugriva.     The  next  to  the  left  is  Nila,  the  mighty  son  of  Agni,  he 
has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Monkeys  under  him.    He  who  stands  close  to 
B&ma,  the  colour  of  whose  body  shines  like  pure  gold,  is  Hanuman,  the  son  of 
Yayn,  the  beloved  friend  of  Rfiiina's  soul,  the  destroyer  of  thy  son  Aksha,  the 
consumer  of  Lank&,  the  trusty  and  special  servant  of  R&ma.     He  who  casts  his 
glaring  eyes  towards  Lank&,  who  shouts  with  a  voice  like  a  roaring  lion,  whose 
thoughts  are  fixed  on  the  destruction  of  the  city,  is  the  heroic  Bambha ;  under 
him  are  a  hundred  thousand  Monkeys.    Next  is  Sarambha,  of  the  yellow  body, 
the  commander  of  millions.    He,  with  the  white  body,  near  to  Sugriva,  is  the 
daring  Vanara,  the  chief  of  ten  millions  of  long-tailed  Monkeys.     He  who  stands 
by  the  side  of  Angada  is  the  mighty  Arundha,  the  chief  of  five  millions.     He 
with  the  black  body,  red  face,  and  yellow  tail,  is  Darvindha,  of  dreadful  deeds ; 
he  has  under  him  seven  millions.     He  with  the  green  body  is  Nala,  the  son  of 
Viswakarma,  well  skilled  in  architecture,  who  buUt  the  bridge  across  the  sea,  and 
to  whom  there  is  none  equal  in  strength.    These  are  the  principal  commanders  of 
the  Monkeys.    There  is  yet  another  near  to  B&ma,  and  that  is  the  iUustrious 
J&mbuvat,  king  of  the  Bears,  who  has  forty  crores  of  Bears  under  his  com- 
mand.'* 

^  After  the  banishment  of  S(ika  many  evil  omens  appeared  in  Lankk,  which, 
according  to  the  Adhy&tma  B&m&yana,  were  duly  reported  to  R&vana  by  the 
porter  of  the  palace  in  the  following  language  : — *'  The  heavens  appear  inflamed 
from  morning  until  night ;  the  sun  shows  but  little  light,  it  is  frequently  clouded 
in  total  darkness  and  invisible ;  heavy  thunder  is  heard  in  all  quarters,  lightnings 
flashing  around  full  upon  the  city.  Showers  of  blood  and  flesh  drop  from  the 
clouds,  the  demons  are  terrified,  and  no  -one  enjoys  his  usual  happiness.  The 
images  of  the  gods  appear  sorrowful,  tears  fall  in  streams  from  their  eyes ;  they 
move  from  their  pedestals,  and  blood  sometimes  issues  from  their  bodies. 
Myriads  of  crows,  kites,  vultures,  and  animals  feeding  on  carcases,  hover  roimd 
Lank&.  The  image  of  Kalika  Bhav&ni  has  a  constant  and  horrible  smile ;  she 
wanders  from  house  to  house,  gnashing  her  teeth.  Asses  are  bom  from  the 
wombs  of  cows,  cats  from  those  of  mice,  and  mice  opposing  cats  fight  with  them, 
while  the  cats  fly  before  the  mice.  These  things  are  contrary  to  nature,  yet  are 
they  daily  seen.  Serpents  fight  with  Garuras,  and  though  they  are  their  food 
they  fear  them  not.  A  man  wonderful  and  formidable  in  his  appearance,  his 
bead  shaved,  his  body  of  the  deepest  black,  his  eyes  yellow,  a  string  of  human 
skoUs  strung  round  his  neck  as  a  rosary,  his  arms  and  legs  peculiarly  short,  the 
imago  of  death,  wanders  from  mom  till  night  throughout  the  city,  and  displays 
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Dismisses  SiUu. 


•      f 
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HISTORY  OF        After  this  Ravana  entered  his  Council-hall,  &rid  was  in- 
Pakt  IV.     formed  by  his  Counsellors  that  R&ma  was  preparixig'  to  atta<i 


Lank& :  and  he  immediately  sent  for  Prahasta,  who  iras  Lis 

par^  to  with-    Commander-in-chief,  and  told  him  to  make  ready  the  army 
attack  of  BAxDA.  of  Bakshasas^  and  to  pay  the  soldiers  whatever  ^nras  dne  to 
them,  and  to  collect  all  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  war. 
Then  the  bugle  was  sounded^  and  all  the  Bakshasa  soldiers    , 
came  before  Bivana,  and  bowed  their  heads,  to  receive  his 
NikMhA,the     commands.      At   this    moment,   Nikashd,    the    mother  of 

mother  of 

RivMia,  prays   B&vana,  entered  the  Council-hall :  and  Bavana  rose  np  and 

him  to  restore  ^  ^  -i-i.  iii 

SiU.  paid  her  every  respect,  and  gave  her  his  own  seat,  and  bowed 

down  to  her,  and  stood  before  her  with  joined  hands.  Then 
Nikashd  said  to  him  : — ''  0  my  beloved  son,  why  have  yoa 
determined  to  ruin  your  Baj  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  ?  Yoa 
have  hundreds  of  women  at  your  disposal ;  why  do  you  cast 
them  aside  for  the  sake  of  a  single  female :  I  pray  you  to 
restore  Sit&  to  B&ma,  and  conclude  a  treaty  with  Bama,  and 
tranquillize  my  mind.'' 
MAHarat;  When  Nikash&  had  finished  speaking,  her  father  Maliavat 

mndfather  of  Came  forward  and  spoke  as  follows  : — '^  0  Mah&raja,  since  the 
the  same.  birth  of  Bdma  all  things  have  become  changed ;  the  Br4h- 
mans  perform  their  sacrifices  with  impunity;  they  repeat 
the  sacred  hymns  from  the  Vedas,  which  terrify  flie 
B&kshasas ;  and  the  smoke  of  the  homa  rises  high  in  the 
air,  and  almost  bums  the  B&kshasas :  From  all  these  omens 
I  conclude  that  our  rule  is  nearly  over ;  and  it  is  not  proper 
at  such  a  time  for  you  to  go  to  war  :  My  counsel  is  that  you 
restore  Sit&,  and  make  peace  with  B&ma,  otherwise  no  good 
will  befall  you." 
Wrath  of  At  these  speeches  Bdvana  was  greatly  enraged,  and  he 

mother  and  her  reproached  the  father  of  his  mother  in  harsh  language ; 
and    when    Nikashd    and    her    father    M&liavat    saw   that 

its  horrid  form  at  every  door.  Earthquakes  occur  seven  times  every  day ;  dc^ 
and  asses  continually  howl  and  bray  in  the  streets  and  narrow  lanes ;  fires  honriy 
arise ;  children  die  before  their  parents.  Those  stars  such  as  Saturn,  planets  with 
fiery  tails,  and  comets,  which  should  not  be  visible  at  this  season,  are  seen  even 
in  tiie  day-time.  The  sun  and  moon  are  under  a  perpetaal  eclipse ;  the  circle 
round  the  moon  seems  a  mass  of  blood ;  the  sun  is  seen  at  night.  Such  are  the 
evil  omens  which  hourly  are  visible ;  their  effects  will,  I  fear,  prove  baneM 
to  as." 
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H&vana  was  greatly  enraged,  they  fled  from  the  Council-  history  of 
liaU.  INDIA. 

Part  IV. 


The  foregoing  narrative  of  Rdma's  invasion  of  NifwhSf «nd 
Lankd  prior  to  the  actual  commencement  of  hos- Review  of  the 
tilities  comprises  a  lew  scenes  which  never  fail  to  rative  orBj£a;s 

.  •  •  •  •  invmsion. 

create  a  deep  impression  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
Hindii.     He  sees  in  his  mind's  eye  the  vast  army  The  army  of 

•^         ,  •'    Monkeys  uid 

of  Monkeys  of  diflferent  colours  marching  to  the  sea-  SSIJSL**"  *^^ 
coast,  accompanied  by  an  army  of  Bears,  and  filling 
the  air  with  their  thundering  shouts  of  *'  Victory  to 
Rdma."  He  beholds  the  vast  bridge  of  rock  and  The  vast  bridge 
stone  stretching  over  the  broad  sea  which  separates 
the  Indian  continent  from  the  Island  of  Ceylon; 
and  he  feels  a  pride,  at  once  national  and  religious, 
in  the  idea  that  the  innumerable  battalions  of  Rdma 
crossed  the  channel  upon  this  marvellous  structure. 
Lastly,  the  Lingd  which  Rdma  set  up  on  the  Island  The  lingA,  a 

p-ri-  •  I'll  n  nionument  of 

ot    Kamisseram  is   to    him   both   a   monument    oi  *";?«?*»  •»<!  a 

religloiu 

triumph  and  a  mysterious  symbol  ;  and  he  regards  ■y™*»i- 
it  with  so  much  religious  awe  that  like  Herodotus  of 
old  he  trembles  as  he  speaks  of  it,  lest  he  should  let 
fall  any  irreverent  words  which  might   excite  the 
anger  of  the  gods. 

The  origin  of  the  conception  of  BAma's  bridge  origin  of  the 

i,  .  1  •       J        i»     •  •  mi         I*  Hindii  concep- 

forms  a  curious  subject  of   inquiry.      Ine  famous  tionof the 
bridge  of  boats  by  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  passed  Bridges  of 
over  the  Hellespont,  and  the  bridges  constructed  J>»j[|^m**to" 
by  Darius  over  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  and  river 
Danube,  are  commonplace  matters  of  fact  in  com- 
parison with  a  brido^e  of  stone  sixty  miles  long  ex-  Physical  con- 

^  ^  '^  ^     ,        Btruction  of  the 

tending  over  a  deep  sea.     Strangely  enough  a  rocky  }J^o['{|f^\^^'" 
causeway   runs   out  from   the   Indian   side  of  the**'*^'^**'^ 
cliannel,  and  terminates  at  the  Island  of  Ramisseram ;  minatingat 

^  ^  Bamuueram. 
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HISTORY  OP  and  although  it  is  at  present  covered  by  tlie  sea,  it  is 
pIbt  it.  said  to  have  been  formerly  above  the  wav^.  A 
Causeway  ter-  similar  causcway  runs  out  from  the  opposite  shore 
mm|itiiigat  ^£  Ccylou,  and  terminates  in  the  Island  of  3fanar; 
Adun'B  Bridge  whilst  a  sandy  ridge,  known  as  Adam's  Bridg^e,  cod- 

KamiMeram*     nccts  Mauar  With  Ramisseram.     There  can  there- 
with Manar. 

fore  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hindd  bard  formed  tie 
idea  of  a  bridge  from  a  contemplation  of  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  the  locality ;  and  the  conception 
once  formed  was  readily  believed  and  widely  dis- 


BouHew  nip-    seminatcd.     To  this  day  the  huge  blocks  or  boulders 

b^BiSSdyi.  which  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  India  are 

universally  believed  to  have  been  dropped  by  the 

Monkeys  in  the  attempt  to  carry  them  southwait^ 

for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  bridge. 

D«»cription  of         Tho  Islaud  of  Ramisseram,  and  the  pagoda  which 

tho  i)afroda  at  ii  •! 

Ramuaoram.  appcars  to  havo  been  erected  there  as  a  memonaJ 
of  Rdma's  crossing  the  sea,  are  naturally  replete 
with  interest  to  every  reader  of  the  Rdmdyana. 
The  pagoda  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  India. 

Thegatewv.  Tho  gatcway  is  lofty  and  massive,  a  pyramidal 
oblong  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  covered  with  carv- 
ings of  minute  figures,  amongst  which  the  Linga  is 

The  door.  frequently  exhibited.  The  door  is  Cyclopean  in  its 
appearance,  being  forty  feet  high,  and  composed  of 
long  slabs  of  stone  placed  together  perpendicularly 
with  cross  slabs  of  the  same  material.     Beyond  the 

The  quadraDgie.  gatoway  is  a  cloistcrcd  quadrangle  six  hundred  feet 
square,  the  pillars  of  which  are  three  feet  deep  and 

The  temples,  covcrcd  with  carviugs.  Beyond  the  cloisters  are 
several  temples  with  brick  spires  profusely  decor- 

The  swrround.  atcd.      Thc  wholc    prcciuct    is   surrounded   by  a 

uig  wall.  ^     -^  ^  ^  •^ 

lofty  wall,  which  is  covered  with  minute  carvings 
like  those  on  the  pyramidal  gateway. 
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The  entrance  to  the  temples  is  on  the  south  histoet  of 
side.     Here  stands  a  temple  to  Sfva,  the   god  of    paktiv. 
"whom  the  Lingd  is  a  symbol.     On  the  right  is  a  The  tempie  to 
large  temple  to  Rdma^  in  which  the  figure  of  the  The*tempie  to 
god  is  to  be  seen  with  a  large  brazen  Lingd  before  S^n'iltagA. 
it.     On  the  left  is  a  smaller  temple  to  Sf td,  in  which  ^  *««pie  o^ 
the  goddess  is  represented  richly  dressed ;    and  a  JSSSS^by 
"brazen  pillar  ending  in  a  vane  of  three  cross  bars*^^ 
stands  before  it,    and  is    surmounted  by  a   Bird, 
which 'may  perhaps  be  intended  to  represent  one  of 
those  Rajas  of  Vultures  which  are  introduced  in  the 
Kdmdyana   as  'allies  of  Rdma.     Without  the  door 
are  the  vast  chariots  of  the  gods,  profusely  covered  J^^"  o^  *ho 
with  carvings,  in  which  the  images  are  occasionally 
placed,  whilst   thousands   of  worshippers   assist  to 
draw  them  along. 

The  Island  of  Ramisseram'  is  regarded  by  the  JhS^^S^f  tho 
Hindiis  as  more  sacred  than  the  Island  of  Delos  was  SSSiSkm. 
regarded  by  the  Greeks.     No  labour  or  cultivation 
of  any  kind  is  carried  on  in  any  part  of  it.     The 
Brdhmans,  safely  embosomed    amidst    the   waves,  The  bjjj*»^"« 
pass  their  time  in  idleness,  or  meditation,  or  in  the  JJ®  p^^^'*^ 
performance  of  religious  rites,  or  in  attendance  upon 
the  numerous  pilgrims  that  visit  this  locality.     They 
live  upon  the  contributions  of  the  devout,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  large  sums  which  the  Poligar  chiefs 
of  the  neighbouring  provinces  on  the  mainland  ex- 
pend upon  the  establishment  in- this  Island.' 

The  story  of  the  preparations  for  the  war  on 
either  side  is  related  at  considerable*  length  in  the 
original,  and  swelled  out  by  a  number  of  religious 
discourses,  similar  in  character  to  those  which  have 
already  been  extracted  in  the  form  of  notes  from 

*  See  Travels  of  Lord  Valentia. 


ex- 
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Part  IV.  have  been  sent  out  with  a  message  to  Havana,  de- 
manding  the  restoration  of  Sit&  on  pain  of  imme- 
diate destruction,  and  the  transfer  of  the  empire  oC 
Lankd  to  Vibhlshana;  but  the  narrative  of  the 
mission  has  been  so  largely  mixed  up  with  mythical 
details,  that  it  has  been  omitted  altogether  from  the 
present  text. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


Kama's  war  against  bavana. 


The  second  portion  of  the  narrative  of  Rdma's  history  op 
expedition  against  Rdvana  comprises  the  story  of    p^xiv. 
the  actual  war.     The  description  of  the  combats,  story  of  BAma'* 
like  the  description  of  the  great  war  in  the  Mahd  sS^i^fbra. 
Bhdrata,  occupies  a  very  large  space  in  the  original  JSSSwe'o?the 
poem,  the  narrative  being  interwoven  with  a  mass  ^S^^" of 
of  supernatural  detail  which  has  been  largely  cut  *^  ~™***» 
away  without  damage  to  the  narrative.     Some  inci- 
dents, however,  have  been  preserved  on  account  of 
their  popularity  amongst  the  Hindus,  although  they 
are  otherwise  devoid  of  historical  value. 

The  principal  events  and  scenes  in  Rdma's  war  Events  and 
agamst  Havana  are  as  follows  : —  ^^^^  ^*™*" 

Ist,   Commencement   of   hostilities  by   Rama's 
army. 

2nd,  Great  battle  between  the  Monkeys  and  Rdk- 
shasas  without  the  city. 

3rd,  Indrajit's  first  sacrifice,  and  confinement  of 
Rdma  and  Lakshmana  in  the  noose  of  snakes. 

4th,  Rdvana  takes  the  field  in  person  against 
Rdma. 

5th,    The   awakening   and   death   of  Kumbha- 
kama. 

6th,  Indrajit^s  second    ^crifice   and   successful 
charge  of  the  Monkey  array. 


/      / 
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HisTOEY  o?        7th,  Restoration  of  the  dead  Monkeys  to  life. 
Past  iv.  8th,  Rdvana  shuts  himself  up  in  LankA. 

9th,  Third  sacrifice  and  death  of  Indrajit, 

10th,  Rdvana  again  takes  the  field  without  the 
city. 

1 1  th,  Hanuman's  adventure  with  Kdla-nemi. 

12th,  Rdvana's  sacrifice. 

13th,  Final  overthrow  of  Rdvana. 

The  narrative  of  these  events  may  now  be  re- 
lated. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  armies  of 
Monkeys  and  Bears  are  encamped  without  the  city 
of  Lankd,  and  that  any  hope  that  Rdma  may  have 
entertained  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  quarrel  has 
been  frustrated  by  Rdvana's  obstinate  refusal  to  re- 
store Sftd.     The  story  now  proceeds  as  follows : — 

1st.  Commence-  After  this  Rdma  said  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Monkeys  and 
tiiitip«  by  Bears : — ''  0  my  Counsellors,  act  now  as  you  think  best" 
At  this  command  the  Monkeys  set  up  a  lond  shout^  and 
divided  themselves  into  different  companies^  and  began  to 
The  Monkeys  fill  uD  the  fifreat  cansJ  which  surrounded  the  city  of  Lanki. 
oanaL  As  soon  as  the  E^kshasas  saw  what  the  Monkeys  were 

about^  they  went  and  informed  Havana ;  and  Havana  went 
to  the  top  of  his  palace  followed  by  his  Counsellors^  and 
thence  began  to  survey  the  whole  army  of  Rama.     When 
the  army  saw  the  ten-headed  Baja  of  the  Bdkshasas,  they 
set  up  a  loud  shout  as  if  in  derision;  and  Ravana  imme- 
diately ordered  his  Bdkshasas  to  fall  upon  them^  and  a 
small  battle  took  place,  in  which  many  were  slain  on  both 
RAmsseofl        sides.     When  R^ma  beheld  Rdvana^  he  took  up  his  bow 
carries  awiur      and  discharged  eleven  arrows  at  him ;  and  with  one  arrow 
aiid  ten  crowns,  he  cut  down  his  royal  umbrella^  and  with  the  other  ten 

arrows  he  cut  the  ten  crowns  from  his  ten  heads. 
Stti^iSt^^         Now  when  Rdvana  found  that  he  had  been  deprived  of 
and^onkeS*    ^^®    *®^    crowns   and   his   royal   umbrella^   he   was  much 
without  the      ashamed,  and  he  descended  from  the  roof  of  his  palace,  and 
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ordered  his  army  of  RdksliaiSas  to  march  out  of  the  city  and  histoet  op 
bring  him  the  heads  of  Vibhishana,  Rdma^  Sugriva,  and      p^j^^  j^r. 


Ijakshmana.     And  the  Bakshasas  arrayed  themselves  for ] 

the  battle,  and  marched  out  of  the  city  into  the  plain ;  and 
Hama  and  his  army  of  Monkeys  set  out  to  meet  them. 
And  the  two  armies  were  arrayed  against  each  other,  and 
they  abused  each  other  for  a  long  while ;  and  at  length  the 
Monkeys  attacked  the  Bdkshasas  with  trees  and  huge 
stones,  and  the  Bakshasas  returned  the  charge  with  a 
shower  of  arrows.  After  fighting  a  long  time,  the  two 
armies  came  to  close  quarters,  and  the  Bdkshasas  gained  ^t  of  thfl 

^  '  ^  °  Monkey  army. 

the  victory,  for  very  many  Monkeys  were  slain  upon  the 
field,  and  the  remainder  betook  themselves  to  flight;  but 
at  this  moment  Sugriva  seized  a  large  tree  by  the  roots,  and 
hurled  it  forwards  in  the  direction  of  Indrajit,  the  famous 
son  of  Havana,  and  conqueror  of  Indra ;  and  the  tree  crushed 
the  chariot  of  Indrajit  to  pieces,  and  killed  his  horses  and 
charioteer.* 

>  The  story  of  the  battle  between  the  K&kshasas  and  the  Monkeys  is  told  at  an 
interminable  length  in  the  K&m&yana.  The  following  graphic  description  of  the 
two  armies,  and  of  the  encounter  in  the  plain,  which  is  extracted  from  the  Adhy- 
&tma  R&m&yana,  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  popular  idea  of  the  war  : — '*  The 
army  of  demons  marched  out  of  the  fort,  striking  up  their  kettledrums  and  war- 
like instruments,  the  sound  of  which  resembled  the  thunder  that  will  roll  on  the 
day  of  dissolution.  Some  were  mounted  on  buffaloes,  others  on  camels,  on  lions, 
on  elephants,  on  asses,  on  hogs,  on  hyenas,  and  on  wolves.  Their  arms  consisted 
of  swords,  tridents,  clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  maces,  beams,  spears,  and  yarious 
other  offensive  weapons.  They  marched  forward  in  lines  as  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
one  rolling  after  another,  while  numerous  bodies  remained  vrithin  the  walls  to  pro- 
tect the  town. 

*'  Meantime  Sugriva  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  B&ma  had  marshalled 

the  Monkeys  in  ranks,  and  now  placing  himself  at  their  head  be  led  them  forward 

to  the  attack.    Some  tore  up  trees  by  the  roots,  some  carried  in  their  arms 

immense  rocks,  while  others  depended  on  their  teeth  and  nails,  sharpened  as 

swords  for  the  occasion.    Some  had  teeth  like  long  arrows,  others  seemed  as  if 

they  had  thirty-two  pointed  daggers  in  their  mouths.     Thus  were  the  Monkeys 

drawn  up  in  lines  according  to  the  colour,  each  line  consisting  of  ten  millions  in 

number,  in  complete  order  and  array.    They  sounded  their  shells,  they  sang  war 

songs  on  the  pLiin,  their  flags  and  ensigns  were  displayed  without  number ;  each 

•  Monkey  as  he  advanced  cried  out,  *  Victory  to  E&ma  1 '  *  Victory  to  Lakshmana! ' 

*  Victory  to  Sugriva ! '     So  loud  were  their  shouts,  ihat  the  sound  of  them  was 

heard  at  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  earth.     Some  leaped,  some  danced,  such  was 

their  joy ;  each  Monkey  resembled  a  red,  a  white,  a  green,  a  black,  or  a  blue 

mountain,  according  to  his  colour.    The  Chiefs,  such  fs  Raja  Sugriva,  Hanuman, 
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After  this  Indrajit  Mmself  took  to  flight,  and  resolved:.^ 
make  the  oflfering  of  homa  to  the  god  of  fire,  before  recom- 
mencing the  battle.     Arraying  himself  in  red  clothes  and 
garlands  of  red  flowers,  he  kindled  the  sacred  fire  with  twigs 
of  sacred  trees.     He  then   sacrificed  a  black  goat,  and  tak- 
ing its  blood  in  an  iron  pot,  he  oflTered  it  as  homa  to  Agni, 
and  the  sacrifice  burned  propitiously.  Suddenly  there  came 
out  of  the  fire  a  golden  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
filled  with   every  kind  of  weapon;  and    Indrajit  rejoiced 
greatly,  for  he  knew  that  when  he  was  seated  in  that  chariot 
he  could  see  others  whilst  he  himself  remained  invisfble. 
Indrajit   then  mounted  the  chariot,   and  appeai-ed    before 
Rdma,  and  he  discharged  many  arrows  at  Rama  and  Laksh- 
mana ;  and  the  two  brothers  could  not  perceive  him,  neithcT 
could  they  discern  whence  the  arrows  came.  At  last  Indrajit 
took  the  noose  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  Brahma, 
and  which  was  made  of  serpents ;  and  he  threw  the  nooae 


An^da,  Nila,  Nala,  and  others,  beyond  the  power  of  calcnlationy  placed  thoa- 
selves  at  the  head  of  their  respective  lines.  Beside  them  stood  K&ma,  the  protret- 
or  and  supporter  of  them ;  he  inspired  them  with  a  portion  of  his  own  mi^tr 
power. 

^*  The  army  of  Demons  appointed  by  R&vana  marched  out  of  the  Fort ;  the 
Monkeys  on  beholding  them  could  not  restrain  their  fury ;  they  rushed  fonrani  eo 
attack  them.  Some  hurled  trees  and  rocks  on  their  foes ;  others  confiding  in  their 
teeth,  rushed  on  the  Demons,  who  fought  with  equal  fiiry.  The  battle  was  tre- 
mendous to  the  sight ;  the  Monkeys  at  every  blow  called  out,  *  Rama !  BSjoa ! ' 
Thousands  of  Monkeys  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Demons,  thousands  of  DemoiQi 
by  the  hands  of  the  Monkeys.  By  each  tree  ten  enormous  giants  were  felled  to 
the  ground,  by  each  rock  hundreds  of  Demons  were  crushed  to  atoms.  Some  of 
the  Monkeys  springing  on  their  enemies  tore  them  to  pieces  with  tbeir  teeth  and 
nails ;  each  party  crying  out,  *  Strike !  Strike !  Kill !  Kill ! '  The  air  resound<^ 
with  their  shouts.  Millions  of  broken  war-cars  were  scattered  over  the  plain ; 
thousands  of  elephants,  lions,  hogs,  and  other  animals,  fled  about  covered  with 
blood  and  deprived  of  their  riders.  A  river  flowed  from  the  blood  of  the 
Demons  and  of  the  Monkeys ;  a  mountain  was  formed  of  their  bodies ;  so  great 
was  the  heap  of  bones  and  limbs  as  if  an  immense  hill  was  formed  in  the  sea.  Id 
this  manner  did  the  battle  rage  until  mid -day,  while  R&ma  looked  on,  and  beheld 
his  heroes  and  warriors  active  in  the  combat.  He  knew  them  to  be  incamatit>na 
of  the  gods,  and  the  reflection  of  his  favour  shone  upon  them ;  through  the  bles^Jiir 
of  his  kindness  the  strength  of  each  Monkey  was  extended  a  hundred-fold.  The 
crime  of  Rkvana  in  stealing  Sit&  was  about  to  receive  its  merited  punishment ;  his 
fortune  was  on  the  decline ;  when  the  fortune  of  the  sovereign  is  lost  that  of  his 
army  becomes^hopcless.  A  fourth  part  of  R6.vana's  troops  were  slain  that  day  on 
the  field  of  baUle." 
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over  the  two  brothers,   and  caught  them  in  its  meshes,  histoey  of 
-A.fter  a  while  the  gods  in  heaven  perceived  the  condition  of     J^^^ 

Hama,  and  they  sent  Vayu  to  remind  him  that  he  was '■ — 

"Vishnu,  and  to  advise  him  to  call  for  the  aid  of  his  own  Se^li^oSJura 
Bird  Garura.  Vdyu  did  as  he  was  commanded,  and  Bdma  and  Li^hnuma 
theii  remembered  the  name  of  his  Bird  Garura ;  and  Garura 
instantly  appeared  before  him ;  and  the  snakes  that  formed 
the  ties  of  the  noose  fled  at  the  smell  of  the  mighty  Bird, 
and  the  two  brothers  were  released  from  the  toils.  Then 
Garura  rose  in  the  air,  and  went  his  way.* 

After  this  Bdvana  ordered  his  army  of  Bdkshasas  to  4th,  BAvana 
gather  together,  and  prepared  to  go  out  with  them  and  do  in  veraon 
battle  against  Bdma.  And  Mandodari,  who  was  his  favourite 
wife,  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  he  refused  to  hearken  to 
her  words.  And  he  marched  out  of  Lankd  with  a  vast  array 
of  horsemen  and  footmen,  and  elephants  and  chariots,  and 
there  was  a  great  battle/  and  the  B&kshasas  discharged 

2  Garura  is  worshipped  as  the  sacred  bird  upon  which  Vishnu  is  accustomed  to 
ride.  Thus  it  was  Grarura  who  is  said  to  have  carried  Krishna  from  Hastinapur  to 
Manipura  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Aijuna.  Garura  is  described  as  a  great 
devourer  of  serpents,  and  was  father  of  Jat&yns,  the  Vulture  who  was  slain  by 
B&vana.  The  myth  in  the  text  has  a  religious  meaning,  which  is  not  without 
Yalue.  Indrajit  was  the  conqueror  of  Indra,  but  still  he  could  only  gain  a  tem- 
porary ascendancy  oyer  R&ma  by  the  aid  of  Brahma.  But  Brahma  is  inferior  to 
Vishnu,  and  consequently  his  noose  of  serpents  was  devoured  by  the  bird  Grarura. 
These  puerilities  are  a  characteristic  of  much  of  the  popular  religious  teaching 
amongst  the  Hindis.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  pious  Hindti  will  commeuce 
the  story  of  E&ma  and  Lakshmana  being  caught  in  the  noose,  unless  he  is  enabled 
to  continue  it  to  the  happy  conclusion  when  the  two  heroes  are  deliyered  by  the 
snake-devouring  Garura.  A  native  friend  was  on  one  occasion  interpreting  the 
story  to  the  author  as  it  appears  in  the  Bengalee  version ;  and  was  taken  so  un- 
well in  the  middle  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  He  appeared,  however,  the  next 
day  rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  finished  the  remainder  of  the  incident,  much  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  disclosing  at  the  same  time  his  reasons  for  doing  so. 

'  The  appearance  of  R&vana  on  this  occasion  is  described  in  the  Adhy&tma 
B&m&yana  in  the  following  graphic  passage : — '*  A  thousand  horses  were  har- 
nessed to  R6.vana*s  car,  on  which  he  deposited  various  weapons,  the  messengers  of 
fate.  As  he  passed  through  the  gates  thousands  of  kettledrums  and  shells 
sounded  on  the  walls,  and  the  shouts  of  his  followers  resembled  those  which  will 
be  heard  on  the  last  day.  Clouds  of  dust  hid  the  sun  from  the  Demons,  in  the 
like  manner  as  R&ma  is  concealed  from  the  ignorant.  R&vana  marched  out  of 
Lank&  in  g^reat  pomp,  state,  and  magnificence ;  his  ten  heads  appeared  as  ten 
mountains,  his  twenty  eyes  as  dark  ovens,  his  teeth  as  anvils,  his  twenty  arms  as 
the  branches  of  the  largest  trees,  his  breast  as  a  broad  terrace,  his  belly  as  an  enor- 
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HISTORY  OF  their  arrows  whilst  the  Monkeys  hurled  down  trees,  ani 
stones^  and  mountains.  And  there  were  many  single  com- 
bats^  and  Bilyana  fought  first  with  Hanuman,  and  then  will 
Lakshmana,  and  last  of  all  with  Bdma.  After  a  while  Bans 
discharged  a  crescent-shaped  arrow  which  a^ain  cut  off  the 
ten  crowns  from  the  ten  heads  of  Bdvana ;  and  Bsvuia  WBa 
greatly  ashamed^  and  left  the  fields  and  returned  to  Lank^. 
sih.Tbe  Havana  then  entered  his  Council-hall,  and  sat  npon  tbe 

death  of  throuo,  and  he  was  much  discomforted ;  and  he  thought  upc^i 

the  power  of  Bama,  and  sighed  heavily.     He  then  sent  for 
his  Counsellors,  and  desired  them  to  guard  the  city  with  the 
utmost  vigilance;   and   he   gave   orders   that    his  brother 
Kumbha-kama  should  be  awakened  from  his  deep  sleep^  say- 
ing : — "  My  brother  Kumbha-kama  is  very  brave  and  power- 
ful, and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  moment  he  wakes  bd 
will  relieve  us  from  the  terror  of  Bdma :  By  the  blessing  of 
Brahma  he  sleeps  for  six  months,  and  then  wakes  up  for  one 
day,  and  for  that  day  he  is  invincible :  Awake  him,  there- 
fore, without  delay :  Fear  him  not,  show  him  no  mercy,  bnt 
beat  him,  if  it  be  necessary ;  only  wake  him  up ;  for  of  what 
use  can  he  be  if  he  does  not  arise,  and  save  us  from  destrBC- 
tion ! ''  * 
Extnordiiifliyj         At  this  command,  the  Bakshasas  prepared  enormoas 
awaken  quantities  of  flesh  meat,  together  with  garlands  of  flowers, 

incense  and  other  perfumes,  and  carried  them  to  the  apart- 
ment where  Kumbha-kama  lay  sleeping.  And  they  kindled 
a  fire,  and  threw  incense  thereon,  and  began  to  dance  and 

moiu  jar,  the  colour  of  bis  body  as  a  blue  mountain,  bis  eyebrows  and  wbiskenai 
black  serpents.  On  bis  ten  beads  be  wore  crowns  of  gold,  studded  nith  the  riebc4t 
gems.  In  bis  twenty  bands  be  bore  tbe  following  weapons  : — 1.  A  sword ;  2.  a 
shield ;  3.  a  bow  and  arrows ;  4.  a  battle-axe ;  6.  a  trident ;  6.  a  battering'-raxn ; 
7.  a  noose;  8.  a  wooden  club;  9.  a  short  lance;  10.  a  spear;  11.  a  bludgeon 
with  an  iron  bead;  12.  a  mace  ;  13.  a  fork;  14.  a  two-edged  awoird;  16.  t 
poignard ;  16.  a  dagger;  17.  a  jayelin;  18.  a  tremendous  scourge  ;  19.  a  cxrde; 
20.  a  mace,  tbe  head  of  which  was  studded  with  long  and  sharp  spikes. 

*  According  to  the  legend  Kumbha-kama  bad  practised  great  austerities  like 
his  brother  RliTana.  Brahma  then  offered  him  a  boon,  upon  which  he  asked  for 
the  power  of  long  slumber;  sleep  being  regarded  by  many  Hindtis  as  a  state  of 
happiness.  After  this  Eumbba-kama  slept  for  six  months  at  a  time ;  and  at  tba 
expiration  of  every  period  awoke  up  and  devoured  an  enormous  meal,  and  then 
went  to  sleep  again. 


^.-.  > 
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eing  round  his  bed^  but  still  he  slumbered  on.     Then  they  flisroBY  of 
l3egan  to  shake  the  gigantic  Rdkshasa  with  all  their  might ;     J^^^^ 

And  some  sounded  the  shell  of  triumph  in  his  ears^  whilst 

others  beat  him  with  all  sorts  of  weapons,  but  still  they 

could  not  awaken  him.     They  then  brought  in  a  thousand 

elephants^  and  permitted  them  to  walk  over  his  body,  but 

still  he  continued  sleeping.    At  last  they  brought  in  a  num-  sacoeasof  the 

lt>er  of  beauiiiful  women,  and  directed  them  to  sing  and  dance  ^®™*^"' 

round  his  bed,  and  to  caress  him  with  their  arms ;  and  when 

lie  felt  their. gentle  touch,  and  smelt  the  sweet  fragrance  of 

their  lips,  he  began  to  quiver,  and  presently  he  opened  his 

eyes,  and  rose  up  with  a  loud  roaring. 

Then  Kumbha-kama,  with  eyes  red  with  rage,  demanded  Bage  of 
the  reason  of  his  being  awakened,  and  the  BAkshasas  re-  ^»*^^^'^»™- 
phed  with  joined  hands  : — "  O  Yuvaraja,  you  spend  so  much 
of  your  time  in  sleep,  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  dangers 
which  environ  your  elder  brother :   Arise  now  and  satisfy 
your  hunger.^'     So  saying,  the  R&kshasas  spread  the  pro-  His  prodigious 
visions  before  Kumbha-kama^  and  he  began  to  make  a 
prodigious  meal.     First  he  took  an  immense  quantity  of 
rice  and  vegetables,  then  in  four  mouthAils  he  devoured  a 
great  many  roasted  hogs  and  deer,  and  then  he  ate   two 
thousand  human  beings,  and  drank  a  thousand  pots  of  wine. 
When  he  had  finished,  the  Kdkshasas  informed  him  that  the 
city  of  Lank&  was  threatened  by  two  human  beings  and  an 
army  of  Monkeys ;   and  he  cried  out : — ^'  Let  me  go  and  Threatens  to 
devour  them.''    Then  he  proceeded  to  the  Council-hall,  and  Monkeys, 
his  stature  was  loflbier  than  the  walls  of  Lankd ;  and  when 
the  Monkeys  saw  him  in  the  distance  they  were  sore  afraid. 
And  Havana  told  his  brother  Kumbha-kama  all  that  had 
taken  place;  and  Kumbha-kama  rebuked  him  for  having 
excited  the  enmity  of  Rdma.     Nevertheless  Kumbha-kama  Takes  the  field 

*  ,  and  carries 

mounted  his  chariot,  and  went  out  against  the  Monkey  army,  »^v  Sugriva. 

and  put  them  to  rout ;  and  he  crushed  Sugriva  with  a  large 

stone,  and  carried  him  away  in  triumph  to  the  city  of  Lankd. 

Then  Kumbha-kama  again  took  the  field,  and  Bdma  went 

out  to  meet  him ;  and  after  much  fighting  Edma  severed  the  Biainby  S4ina. 

head  of  Kumbha-karna  from  his  body,  and  the  whole  army 
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HI8T0BT  OF  of  Monkeys  rent  the  air  with  mighty  shouts  of  '^  Victory  ii 

When  Bdvana  heard  that  his  brother  Kmnblia-kania  W 


«th,  Indnjit'a 


Moond  ncriflce  been  slain  by  Bdma^  he  was  exceedingly  grieved  ;  but  lu; 

chaiveoftbe     SOU  Indrajit  arose  and  said  : — ''This  is  not  a  time  for  idl^ 
lamentations^  for  your  enemies  are  roaring  at  your  gate  Hk^ 
lions :  Behold^  I  will  go  out  myself  against  Bama^  and  kill  him 
and  all  his  army/'    Indrajit  then  determined  to  render  him- 
self once  again  invisible ;  and  he  drove  his  chariot  toward* 
the  sacrificial  pit^  and  ordered  all  things  to  be  made  ready 
for  the  homa^  and  performed  the  homa  with  the  blood  of  t 
black  goat ;  and  the  fire  burnt  propitiously^  and  Agni  took 
the  offerings  with  his  own  hands ;  and  when  the  sacrifice  w&s 
completed^  a  chariot  fiUed  with  all  kinds  of  weapons  came 
out  of  the  fire.     Indrajit  then  mounted  the  chariot  and  BgaJL 
became  invisible ;  and  he  returned  to  the  field  of  battle,  and 
dismissed  his  army,  and  ascended  into  the  air,  and  discharged 
a  heavy   shower  of  arrows  upon  the   Monkeys;  and  be 
slaughtered  thousands  upon  thousands,  for  no  one  could  teD 

RAow  md        whence  the  arrows  came.     Then  Bdma  and  Lakshmana  fell 

feign  to  be        down  upon  the  earth,  and  feigned  themselves  to  be  dead, 
and  Indrajit  returned  in  triumph  to  the  city  of  Lank&. 

7th,  BMton-  After  this,  Hanuman  and  Yibhishana  took  torches,  hni 

Monk^s  to  life.  Surveyed  the  army  of  Monkeys,  and  found  that  they  had  been 
desperately  cut  to  pieces  by  the  arrows  of  Indrajit.  Some 
were  vrithout  heads,  others  without  legs,  others  without  arms^ 
many  were  dying  from  thirst,  and  sixty-seven  crores  of 
Monkeys  were  dead.  Then  Sushena,  the  physician,  came  up 
and  said  to  Hanuman : — ''  Gk>  you  to  the  northern  mountain 
Gandha-m&dana,  and  bring  hither  four  different  sorts  of 
herbs  which  are  growing  there :  The  first  will  restore  the 
dead  to  life,  {he  second  will  drive  away  all  pain,  the  third 
will  join  the  broken  parts,  and  the  fourth  will  heal  all  wounds 
caused  by  the  arrows :  If  you  bring  these  herbs  before  sun- 
rise, R&ma  and  Lakshmana  and  the  whole  army  will  recover ; 
but  if  the  sun  rises  before  you  return,  nothing  on  earth  can 
heal  them."  Hanuman  replied : — ^^  By  the  blessing  of  R&ma 

JoiuT^ through  I  shall  accomplish  this  journey.'^     Hanuman  then  rose  up 
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"to  the  Subala  mountain  and  swelled  out  bis  body  to  a  pro-  histoet  op 
digious  size,  and  ascended  into  the  air,  and  with  a  mighty     p^^"^^^' 

leap  he  passed  over  mountains,  forests,  rivers,  and  cities, 

until  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  sparkling 
^with  gems  and  medicinal  herbs,  and  he  alighted  upon  the 
medicinal  ridi?e  between  Kaildsa  and  Bishava.   There  Hanu*  Hanmnan 

carries  away  the 

man  looked  for  the  herbs,  but  he  could  not  find  them ;  mountain  by 

.       the  roots, 

SO  he  took  up  the  mountain-ridge  by  the  roots,  and  carried 
it  with  all  its  inhabitants  to  the  battle^-field  before  Lank&. 
And  Sushena  found  the  herbs ;  and  when  Bdma  and  Laksh- 
mana  and  the  Monkey  army  smelled  the  herbs,  they  were 
all  immediately  healed.  And  Bama  praised  Hanuman; 
and  Hanuman  then  carried  back  the  mountain  to  its  proper 
place.* 

After  this  B^vana  said  to  his  Counsellors : — ^'  All  the  8th,  BAyana 

shuts  himself 

Bdkshasas  I  send  against  the  Monkeys  are  slain  upon  the  «p  ^  Lanki. 
field,  and  never  return  to  Lankd ;  but  all  the  Monkeys  who 
are  slain  by  the  Bdkshasas  are  restored  to  life,  and  are  again 
ready  for  battle :  Such  a  war  profits  me  nothing :  Shut 
therefore  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  we  wiU  remaiu  within 
the  walls.'^  So  the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed,  and 
Bidvana  and  his  Bdkshasas  remained  within  the  walls.  Now 
when  BAma  saw  that  Bdvana  would  not  come  out  to  bat^  Rtemordew 

r^T  •    /•        i»     r      Hanuman  to 

tie,  he  commanded  Hanuman  and  the  other  Chiefs  of  the  flre  the  city  of 

Lank&, 

Monkeys  to  go  into  Jjankd  in  the  night-time  with  lighted 
torches,  and  to  set  the  city  on  fire ;  and  the  Monkey  Chiefs 
did  so.*  Then  Bdvana  sent  out  the  two  sons  of  Kumbha- 
kama  to  fight  against  B&ma  and  Lakshmana,  but  they  were 
slain  by  Sugriva  and  Hanuman,     Then  he  sent  out  the  son 


*  An  absurd  story  is  told  in  the  R&m&yana,  respecting  the  difficulty  which 
Hanuman  experienced  in  bringing  the  herbs  to  the  battle-field  before  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  according  to  the  direction  of  Sushena.  Whilst  Hanuman  was  flying 
through  the  air  he  perceived  that  the  sun  was  about  to  rise.  Accordingly  he  re* 
quested  the  sun  to  conceal  its  light  until  he  should  reach  Lank&,  saying :— "  Reflect 
upon  R&ma's  will,  and  dread  his  vengeance !  "  The  sun  granted  Hanaman's 
request,  and  stood  still  and  did  not  rise  till  mid-day. 

8  This  firing  of  Lankk  seems  scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  previous  repre- 
sentation of  the  destruction  of  Lank&  by  Hanuman*s  tail.     But  such  inconsist- 
encies are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  the  Hind6  epics,  and  are  easily  reconciled  in 
the  national  mind  by  the  arbitrary  interpretations  of  the  commentators. 
VOL.  II.  24 
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of  Eliara ;  and  lie  was  slain  by  an  arrow  which  was  dis- 
cliarged  by  Edma. 

When  R4vana  heard  that  his  nephews  were  slain^  he 
sent  once  again  for  his  favourite  son  Indrajit,  the  same  who 
had  conquered  Indra;  and  Indrajit  vowed  that  he  would  go 
forth  to  the  plain^  and  never  leave  it  until  he  had  rid  the 
world  of  Rdma.  And  his  mother  Mandodari  prayed  him 
not  to  fight  against  Rdma ;  but  he  remonstrated  with  hw, 
and  told  her  not  to  be  a&aid  for  that  he  would  speedily 
fulfil  his  vow.  Ho  then  proceeded  to  a  thick  jangle  to  per- 
form a  sacrifice  to  the  god  Agni^  which  should  ensure  him 
the  victory.  But  Lakshmana  discovered  his  design,  and  let 
fiy  a  shower  of  arrows  at  the  Rdkshasas  who  guarded  the 
place ;  and  the  Rdkshasas  fied,  and  the  Monkeys  rushed  in 
and  spoilt  the  sacrifice.  And  Lakshmana  and  Indrajii 
abused  each  other,  and  then  they  fought  for  a  long  while, 
until  Lakshmana  took  the  arrow  which  had  been  given  to 
him  by  Indra  at  the  hermitage  of  Agastya,  and  repeated 
the  proper  mantras,  and  discharged  it  at  his  enemy;  and 
Indrajit  fell  down  dead,  and  his  head  was  severed  from  his 
body.  Then  Lakshmana  and  all  the  Monkey  army  roared 
Kke  lions  and  shouted : — ''  Victory  to  Bdma ! ''  And  the 
gods  in  heaven  began  to  shower  flowers  upon  the  head  of 
Lakshmana. 

When  Bdvana  heard  that  his  son  Indrajit  was  dead  he 
was  seized  with  an  agony  of  grief,  crying  out  that  he  had 
now  no  son  to  perform  his  funeral  rites.  And  he  ordered 
his  army  of  Bakshasas  to  make  ready,  and  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  new  moon  he  marched  out  of  the  city ;  and 
he  pressed  through  the  Monkey  army  until  he  approached 
R&ma  and  Lakshmana.  Then  Havana  and  Rdma  abused 
each  other  for  awhile,  and  at  last  fell  too  desperately ;  and 
they  discharged  arrows  at  each  other  which  broke  up  chariots, 
or  turned  back  other  arrows,  or  possessed  many  wonderful 
powers  which  were  marvellous  to  behold.  Some  arrows  im- 
pelled an  enemy  to  sleep,  or  to  sing,  or  to  dance,  or  to  swoon 
away,  or  rendered  him  hungry  or  athirst ;  some  had  terri- 
ble mouths,  such  as  the  mouths  of  tigers,  lions,  bears,  crowe, 
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jackals^  doffS,  vultures,  herons,  and  hogs ;  some  produced  histoey  of 

INDIA. 
Paet  IV. 


strange  things,  such  as  peacocks,  snakes,  Garuras,  wind. 


water,  fire,  or  rocks ;  some  were  shaped  like  the  sun,  whilst 

others  resembled  bells,  comets,  monkeys,  maces,  chakras, 
knives,  swords,  and  hatchets.     At  length,  after  much  fight-  ?^Jg*  p*"". 
ing,  Bavana  took  up  a  mace  which  had  been  obtained  by  hifSSSiw*^*^ 
virtue  of  a  sacrifice,  and  was  infallible.     And  Eavana  threw  "'■<'«• 
this  mace  at  Lakshmana,  and  it  pierced  his  breast,  and 
pinned  him  to  the  ground ;  and  none  of  the  Monkeys,  nor 
Bdma  himself,  could  draw  out  the  mace  from  the  heart  of 
Lakshmana.     Rama  then  fought  against  R&vana,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  his  city  of  Lanka. 

When  it  was  midnight,  Hanuman,  at  the  request  of  the  iith.  ^^^' 
physician  Sushena,  set  out  once  again  to  bring  medicinal  ]gyjjj"  ^^^ 
herbs  before  sun-rise  from  the  mountain  Gandha-mddana, 
which  should  recover  Lakshmana ;  and  a  Bakshasa  spy  car- 
ried the  news  to  Rdvana.  Then  R&vana  sent  for  his  uncle 
Kala-nemi,  and  said : — "  If  you  can  put  Hanuman  to  death  I 
will  reward  you  with  the  half  of  my  Raj."     And  K&la-nemi  Kiia-nemi 

i/-iTi^j  .•  t  pro<«ed8  to  tho 

went  that  moment  to  the  Uandha-madana  mountam,  and  mountain  and 

.  .      creates  amagio 

assumed  the  form  of  a  devotee,  and  created  a  magic  hermit-  hermitage, 
age  upon  the  mountain.^     Meantime  Hanuman  was  passing  Hanuman's 
through  the  air,  and  soon  reached  the  place  called  Nandi-  Bharataat 
grama,  which  was  without  the  city  of  Ayodhyd ;  and  he  saw 
Bharata  there  mourning  the  absence  of  his  beloved  Rama ; 
all  else  were  asleep,  but  Bharata  was  awake,  and  was  fanning 
the  sandal  of  Rdma.     Bharata  saw  Hanuman  pass  through 
the  air,  and  would  have  shot  an  arrow  at  the  strange  animal ; 
but  Hanuman  called  out  who  he  was,  and  told  Bharata  all 
that  had  taken  place,  and  then  went  his  way  to  the  mountain. 

'  The  magic  hermitage  is  thus  described  in  the  Adhy&.tma  K&m&yana : — 
**  Fruit  trees  and  flowers  of  every  kind  and  colour  sprang  up  at  his  command  to 
form  an  enchanting  garden,  and  birds  of  every  hue  flew  about  chaunting  the  praises 
of  R&tna.  K&la-nemi  assumed  the  form  of  a  man  rigorously  devout,  and  by  tho 
force  of  charms  he  created  others  similar  to  himself,  whom  he  stationed  in  various 
parts  under  the  appearance  of  being  employed  in  devotion.  Some  seemed  to  be 
deeply  engaged  in  religious  meditation,  some  in  ceremonies  of  worship,  others  in 
reading  holy  books ;  some  were  praying  over  rosaries  consisting  of  a  thousand 
beads,  and  some  entirely  naked  were  employed  in  various  occupations ;  in  this 
manner  he  waited  in  expectation  of  Hanuman' s  arrival. "  « 


^       / 
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Part^iv      beheld  the  hermitage  of  Kdla-nemi,  and  perceived  Eala- 

nemi  seated  like  a  devotee  upon  a  deer^skin,  absorbed  in 

Haiiumaira       meditation,  with  vanous  rosaries  round  nis  neck,  his  bcidy 

orocodi'fe.  smoared  with  ashes,  and  his  eyes  closed.     A  form  of  the 

Linga  was  before  him,  so  that  Hanuman  supposed  that  he 
was  a  devout  sage  worshipping  the  Linga.  Presently  Kila- 
nemi  opened  his  eyes  and  beheld  Hanuman,  and  welcomed 
him  as  his  guest,  and  conducted  him  to  his  hermitage ;  but 
Hanuman  would  neither  take  food  nor  drink,  but  would  onlv 

Hanuman  Villa  bathe  in  the  pond  which  was  near.  Then  Hanuman  dipped 
his  foot  into  the  water,  and  it  was  seized  by  a  crocodile; 
but  he  jumped  out  of  the  water  and  killed  the  crocodile; 

LefTPTidofthe  upon  which  a  lovely  figure  arose  from  the  body  of  the  fish, 
and  assumed  the  form  of  a  beautiful  Apsara,  and  told  him 
how  she  had  oflFended  the  sage  Daksha  by  her  pride,  and 
had  been  cursed  by  him  that  she  should  become  a  crocodile 
until  she  should  be  delivered  by  Hanuman.  She  then 
thanked  Hanuman  for  her  deliverance,  and  bade  him  beware 
of  Kala-nerai,  and  then  took  her  leave  and  ascended  to 
heaven. 

Meantime  Kala-nemi  being  assured  of  the  death  of 
Hanuman,  was  pondering  over  the  division  of  the  Raj  of 
Lanka,  which  had  been  promised  to  him  by  Savana ;  when 
Hanuman  suddenly  appeared  before  him  and  said : — "  O  you 
false  hermit,  I  know  who  you  are ;  there  is  no  use  in  your 

Hnmimnn  hurls  dispruisinsT  voursclf  anv  more."     So  sayiner,  Hanuman  took 

Ksila-n*'ini  into  do./  .-  j       o' 

tiu- Council-  ijim  by  the  feet,  and  hurled  him  round  his  head,  and  sud- 
denly  let  him  loose ;  and  he  flew  through  the  air,  and  fell 
before  the  throne  of  Ravana  in  the  Council-hall^'of  Lanka^  to 
the  utter  surprise  of  Rdvana  and  his  Counsellors,* 

Hanuman  Meantime  Hanuman  had  searched  the  mountain  for  the 


the  mountain    medicinal  herbs,  but  could  not  find  them ;  and  he  took  up 
secon    mie.    ^^  wholo  mountain  as  before,  and  carried  it  to  Sushena; 


^  K&la-nemi  is  a  Hind6  Alnaschar.  He  counts  upon  the  pleasure  be  shall 
enjoy  when  taking  half  the  Raj,  without  considering  that  Hanuman  may  be  still 
alive.  To  this  day  when  a  Hindti  thinks  o>^  future  profit  without  being  sure  that 
he  will  get  it,  he  is  often  compared  with  E&la-nemi. 
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and   Sushena  took  th^  herbs,  and  beat  them  into  -a  paste,  history  of 

INDIA. 
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and   put  it  to  the  nose  of  Lakshmana,  and  he  was  imme-  ^    " 


diately  healed  as  before.     Then  all  the  Monkeys  shouted 

aloud  :-^"  Victory  to  Rama  I  '^  healed. 

After  this  Kavana  sent  several  warriors,  one  after  the  lath,  RAvaim'a 

•■Tk  11  ni«  TIT  sacriflcewith 

other,  agamst  Rama,  but  they  were  all  slam;  and  he  deter*  closed dcww. 
mined  to  go  himself  once  again>  and  take  the  field  against 
Rdma.     But  before  going  forth  he  went  with  joined  hands 
to  Sukra,  who  was  the  preceptor  of  the  Rakshasas^  and 
implored  his  aid ;   and  Sukra  taught  him  certain  mantras, 
and  directed  him  to  offer  sacrifice  in  a  secret  place^  and  re- 
peat the  mantras,  whereupon  certain  weapons  would  come 
out  of  the  fire,  and  render  him  invincible ;  but  Siikra  warned 
him  that  he  must  observe  a  strict  silence  throughout,  or  the 
sacrifice  would  be  devoid  of  all  power.  So  Ravana  returned 
to  his  palace,  and  ordered  that  the  gates  should  be  shut  -, 
and  he  went  to  his  own  apartment,  and  placed  guards  all 
round  it,  and  carried  the  sacrificial  materials  into  the  room, 
and  barred  and  locked  the  doors ;  and  he  dug  a  large  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  commenced  the  ceremony. 
Meantime  Rdma  was  informed  by  spies  what  his  enemy  was 
about  to  do ;  and  he  commanded  Angada  and  Hanuman  to 
go  with  an  army  of  Monkeys,  and  obstruct  the  sacrifice. 
Then  the  Monkeys  swarmed  into  Lankd,  and  forced  their  The  Monkeys 

_  _  break  open 

way  into  the  palace,  and  defeated  the  Rdkshasa  guards,  and  B&vana^B 
broke  open  the  doors  of  the  Rajahs  apartment,  and  assailed 
Rdvana  on  all  sides,  but  still  he  persevered  in  the  sacrifice. 
Then  Angada  went  to  the  inner   apartment,  and  seizing  Angada  ui- 
Mandodari  by  the  hair,  he  dragged  her  into  the  presence  of  Maudodari. 
Ravana,  and  ill-treated  her  before  his  face ;  and  Mandodari 
began  to  cry  aloud  for  help,  saying  :— "  Behold  the  differ- 
ence between  you  and  your  enemy  Rama  I     See  what  he  is 
doing  for  the   sake  of  his  wife,  and  what  you  are  doing, 
while  your  own  wife  is  beinff  hurt  and  insulted  ?  "  At  these  E»ivan» 

"^  °  .  abandons  the 

words  Rdvana  was  aroused,  and  he  abandoned  the  sacrifice,  sacrifice, 
and  drew  his  sword  and  struck  a  blow  at  Angada ;  and  An- 
gada having  spoiled  the  sacrifice,  relinquished  his  hold  of 
Mandodari,  and  returned  with  the  other  Monkeys  to  RAma. 
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submission  to  Bdma^  but  he  was  still  inexorable,  and  resolute 

to  take  the  field. 

14th,  Final  Now,  when  Biivana  was  coins'  forth  to  the  battle,  he  met 

overthrow  of.  iiz  -it  /.  i  -ii 

B^vana.  his  sister  burpa-nakha,  and  turned  away  from  her  ;  and  sihe 

BAvana  cursed  was  enraged,  and   cursed   him,   saying : — "  As    you    have 

nakha.  tumed  away  from  me  without  suflScient  cause,  yon  shall  never 

again  return  from  the  field  of  battle."     But  Rdvana  heeded 

not  her  words,  but  went  forward  in  his  chariot,  and  drove 

the   Monkey   army   before   him,  until  he   came    into    tlie 

Bivana  reaches  presence  of  R&ma ;  and  the  god  Indra,  looking  down  from 

inArTsendshis  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  seeing  that  Rdma  was  without  a  chariot,  sent 

grnchariot to  j^i^i  his  own  chariot  with  Matdli  for  his  charioteer,  together 

Comhatbe-       With  his  own  armour  and  weapons.  Then  Rama  and  Bavana 

and  BAma.        fought  on  equal  terms  for  a  long  while,  and  sometimes  the 

victory  inclined  to  the  side  of  Rdvana,  and  sometimes  to  the 

side  of  Rama.     At  last  Rdvana  became  fatigued,  and  could 

no  longer  draw  his  bow,  and  he  dropped  down  in  his  chariot, 

and  his  charioteer  seeing  him  in  that  condition  drove  him 

Second  comhat.  back  towards  Lankd.     When  Rdvana  recovered  his  senses, 

he  ordered  his  charioteer  to  return  to  the  field,  and  there 

he  renewed  the  battle  with  Rdma ;  and  the  conflict  became 

very  desperate.     At  length  after  much  fighting,  Rama  took 

BAma  outs  off    up  a  sharp  arrow  and  cut  off  one  of  Ravana's  heads ;  but  no 

witiiout  effect,   sooner   did   the   head   fall  upon  the  ground  than  another 

sprung  up  in  its  room.     When  they  had  fought  together 

this  way  without  intermission  for  seven  days  and  nights, 

Matdli  the  charioteer  advised  Rama  to  take  up  the  Brahma 

arrow  and  discharge  it  at  Rdvana,  as  Rdvana  was  destined 

BAma  kills        to  die  by  no  other  weapon.     Accordingly  Rama  took  from 

EAvanawitha     ,.  .  .,  i«it>t.  vj  j*^ 

Brahma  arrow,  his  quivcr  the  arrow  which  Brahma  had  made  m  former 
times  from  the  spirit  of  all  the  gods,  and  which  Indra  had 
left  for  Rama  in  the  hermitage  of  Agastya.  Rdma  then 
propitiated  the  Brahma  arrow  by  suitable  mantras,  and  dis- 
charged it  at  Rdvana ;  and  it  entered  his  breast,  and  came 
out  of  his  back,  and  went  to  the  ocean  and  washed  itself. 
The  gods  praise  and  then  returned  to  the  quiver  of  Rama.  Meanwhile 
Vishmi.  Ravana   fell  to   the   ground   and   expired;  and   the  gods 
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sounded  celestial  music  in  the  heavens,  and  asseipbled  in  the  history  op 

INDIA. 
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skjr,  and  praised  B&ma  as  Vishnu,  in  that  he  had  slain  that       ^^^^i^- 


evil  Bavana,  who  would  otherwise  have  caused  their  destruc- 
tion.® 

The  scenes  in  the  foreffoinff  narrative  of  the  war  Review  of  the 

^         ^  ^  foregoing  narw 

between  Rdma  and  Rdvana,  the  besiegers  and  the  ]K{^»J  ^w 
besieged,  can  be  realized   with   comparative  ease.  •*^"^' "^^"^ 
The  armies  of  Rdma  were  encamped  upon  a  plain  or  character  of  the 


*  The  rejoicings  on  the  death  of  R&vana  are  thus  described  in  the  Adhy&tma 
K&m&yana : — **  The  shout  of  victory,  and  ,the  cry  of  *  May  thy  prosperity  endure 
for  ever/  resounded  through  the  conquering  armies.  They  erected  their  tails  in 
triumph,  and  laughing  and  rejoicing  they  danced  around.  The  gods  showered 
down  parijata  flowers  on  R&ma  and  beat  their  kettledrums;  the  Gandharvas 
struck  up  their  musical  instruments ;  the  Apsaras  danced  before  B&ma.  The  gods 
who  had  experienced  great  oppression  and  injustice  from  R&vana  rehearsed  the 
praises  of  R&ma ;  their  joy  was  unbounded.  During  this  period,  a  small  flame, 
bright  as  the  sun,  issued  ^om  the  mouth  of  R&vana,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  pre- 
sent it  entered  into  R&ma's  foot.  The  gods  then  descended  to  the  plain  and  paid, 
their  adorations  to  R&ma,  saying  : — *  Praise  and  glory  be  to  thee,  0  Lord !  bless- 
ings everlasting  be  upon  thy  Monkeys ;  we  this  day  have  been  relieved  from  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor,  we  are  restored  to  new  life.'  They  communed,  however, 
among  themselves,  saying  :  — *  This  R&vana  was  the  destroyer  of  the  sages  and  of 
the  Br&hmans  who  worshipped  Goi,  the  persecutor  of  the  gods,  the  violator  of 
other  men's  wives ;  there  never  yet  has  been,  nor  will  there  ever  be  any  one  who 
committed  such  enormous  crimes,  yet  have  we  seen  his  soul  enter  into  the  foot  of 
R&ma,  to  obtain  that  distinguished  degree  of  salvation  which  those  who  pass 
myriads  of  ages  in  worship  and  in  meditation  cannot  hope  to  acquire.  How  can 
we  account  for  this  wonderful  event  ? '  Nkrada,  the  sage,  who  had  attended  to 
their  conversation,  then  addressed  the  gods  as  follows : — 

**  *  Listen  to  me,  ye  spirits  of  heaven !  while  I  explain  this  circumstance. 
R&vana,  though  outwardly  bearing  the  appearance  of  enmity  towards  R&ma,  ever 
worshipped  him  in  his  heart,  and  rcraembored  his  name.  He  listened  with  pious 
attention  to  the  history  of  Rama's  wondrous  works ;  he  feared  him ;  ho  has  this  day 
received  his  death  from  the  hand  of  R&.ma  :  On  his  soul's  quitting  his  mortal  frame 
he  beheld  the  full  form  of  R&ma  standing  before  him,  and  his  sins,  how  great 
soever  they  migbt  be,  were  remitted  :  Tt  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
he  sbould  obtain  so  distinguished  a  mark  of  salvation :  If  any  one,  casting  an  evil 
eye  on  the  possessions  and  on  the  wives  of  others,  through  fear  or  faith  pronounces 
the  name  of  R&ma,  he  will  instantaneously  be  purified  from  sin,  and  at  his  death 
he  will  find  a  place  prepared  for  him  in  an  abode  difficult  even  for  the  gods  to 
reach.  Such  will  be  his  fate  who  utters  the  name  of  R&ma ;  of  the  truth  of  this 
circumstance  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt.' 

"  R&ma,  having  exterminated  R&vana,  stood  on  the  plain  in  the  height  of 
beauty  and  of  glory.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  his  bow,  in  his  right  an  arrow 
which  he  was  returning  to  the  quiver.  His  hair,  braided  in  a  knot  on  the  crown 
of  his  head,  adorned  his  forehead,  and  the  splendour  of  his  countenance  surpassed 
the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon." 


/  .    / 
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pam  IV.     pear  to  have  taken  place ;  whilst  Kdvana.  remained 

within  the  city,  where  he  directed  the  sorties  whidi 

were  made  by  the  Rdkshasa  army,  and   overlooked 

BAvtaa'8        the  combats  from  the  roof  of  his  palace*      Whai, 

take  the  field,  however,  Rama  and  Lakshmana  escaped  irom  the 
noose  of  Indrajit,  Rdvana  took  the  field  in  person, 
and  engaged  in  turns  with  Hanuman,  Lakshmana, 
and  Rdma;  but  he  seems  to  have  suffered  so  much 
on  that  occasion  that  he  did  not  again  go  without  the 
city  walls  until  his  cause  had  been  rendered  desperate 
by  the  deaths  of  his  brother  Kumbha-kama  and  his 

Kumberof       SOU  ludraiit.     Thc  battles  in  general,  like  those  in 

single  oombate.  ''  -t-i  *  -i 

the  Mahd  Bhdrata,  involve  a  large  number  of  single 
combats,  in  which  most  of  the  exploits  performed 

Weapons         arc  of  a  supernatural  character.    Many  weapons  are 

toweraf""^  also,  uscd  which  are  said  to  have  been  endowed  hy 
the  gods  with  supernatural  powers.  In  this  direc- 
tion indeed  the  Hindu  bard  has  indulged  in  marvel- 

wlSt^^  °'  ^^^^  flights  of  fancy.  Rdma  and  Lakshmana  are  said 
to  have  been  caught  in  a  noose  which  was  made  of 
snakes,  from  which  they  are  delivered  by  a  sacred 
bird,  who  is  known  in  India  as  a  devourer  of  snakes, 
and  who  is  invested  with  a  divine  character  as  the 

FuntaMticaiiy.    vchiclo  of  thc  god  Vishuu.     Arro ws  are  described  of 

Khaped  arrows.  /»•<•  /^  i  iti 

the  most  fantastic  forms.     One  shaped  like  a  mace 

pierces  the  breast  of  Lakshmana;  another  shaped 

like   a  crescent  carries   away  the   ten  crowns   of 

tjtteninceof    Rdvaua.     Mautras  or  incantations  are  uttered  over 

mantras  over  Ti^'-Ti  i 

the  arrows.  the  charmcd  arrow  before  it  is  discharged ;  a  su- 
perstitious practice  which  is  evidently  of  Brah- 
manical  or  priestly  origin.  The  consecration  of 
weapons  by  divine  rites,  and  the  utterance  of  spells 
or  prayers  over  the  consecrated  arms,  are  customs 
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livhich  would  naturally  exist  amongst  a  credulous  and  history  of 
priest-ridden  people ;  inasmuch  as  they  directly  tend     paet  iv. 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  priestly  hierarchy,  and  ' 

to  establish  their  authority  over  the  warrior  class  of 
the  community.     Besides  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  Belief  in  the 

*'  ^•f    efficacy  of 

of  mantras,  there  appears  to  have  been  another  belief  £JJjJ^iJ2or^, 
which  was  equally  well  calculated  to  exalt  the  au- 
thority  of  the   priesthood ;   namely,    faith   in   the 
eflScacy  of  certain  sacrifices  to  secure  the  victory  over 
an  enemy.     In  this  respect  the  sacrifices  offered  by  sa^ftj^i^j^* 
Indrajit  and  Rdvana  are  very  remarkable ;  and  it  Rkianain'* 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  warriors  perform  ^uS^B^f ' 

,  _  mails. 

such  religious  rites,  not  as  patriarchal  heads  of  a 
family  or  community,  but  as  actual  Brdhmans,  the 
descendants  of  the  sage  Pulastya*  As  regards,  how-  ^Jj^^'j^ 
ever,  Indrajit's  offering  of  the  blood  of  a  black  goat  ^^^' 
to  Agni,  the  deity  of  tire,  there  appears  to  be  some 
difficulty.  In  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  there  seems 
to  be  no  reference  to  the  sacrifice  of  goats  to  Agni, 
but  only  to  the  presentation  of  such  simple  offerings 
as  ghee,  soma  wine,  cakes,  parched  barley,  and  other 
similar  materials.     In  all  probability  the  deity  to  ProbaWe  sub- 

,.  ^  -^  -^  stitution  of 

whom  blood  offerings  wore  made  -was  a  god  or  god-  ^«»ii  for  kaii. 

dess  of  war,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  delight  in 

slaughter,  and  who  consequently  may  be  propitiated 

by  the  sacrifice  of  animals  or  even  of  human  beings. 

Such  practices  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Human  sacW. 

,  ,  ,  ,  floes  in  ancient 

Syrians,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  horrible  story  of  the  ^^^ 
King  of  Moab,  who  offered  up  his  eldest  son  as  a 
burnt-offering  upon  the  city  wall  in  the  presence  of 
a  besieging  army.     In   India   such  offerings  have  offerin/rof 

1  -rr  ,^^       y  11  11-  humail heads  to 

been  generally  made  to  Kali,  the  most  blood-thirsty  ^^^ 
deity  in  the   Hindii  pantheon ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
membered that   during  Hyder's   war  against   the 


r       ^ 
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paet  IV.  of  Chittledroog  had  set  up  a  shrine  to  K^  on  tht 
highest  part  of  his  citadel,  to  whom  the  heads  C4 
slaughtered  enemies  were  offered  in  profusion,  in  tlKr 
firm  belief  that  so  long  as  these  bloody  offerings  were 
duly  made,  the  place  could  never  fall. 

Aimi«ubsti.  The  substitution  of  Affni  for  Kdll  in  the  sacrifices 

tutedMihe  ^  *=V  t  i        /•   n         • 

^nl^^^t  ^f  Indrajit  is  also  rendered  probable  by  the  following 
invisible.  circumstances.  According  to  the  fancy  of  the  Hindd 
bard,  the  sacrifices  of  Indrajit  were  performed,  not 
so  much  for  the  direct  purpose  of  ensuring  victory, 
as  for  that  of  rendering  himself  invisible  during  hLs 
attacks  upon  Rdma's  army.  The  god  of  fire  is  not 
merely  the  deity  who  blazes  at  the  domestic  hearth, 
or  upon  the  sacrificial  altar ;  but  the  deity  of  light 
of  every  description,  who  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
lightning  conceals  himself  in  the  clouds,  and  thus 
indn^it  .  ^^  renders   himself  invisible.      Consequently,    as    the 

sacrifices  for  the  ^^  .  . 

roSHg^nvuT   poet    represented    Indrajit   as    becoming   invisible 
^^^"^  through  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice,  it  was  necessary  to 

represent  him  as  sacrificing  not  to  the  deity  of  war, 
but  to  that  god  who  possessed  the  power  of  render- 
BAvana's        ing    himsclf  invisible.      The   sacrifice   of   R^vana 
"^"  ***         seems  to  have  referred  more  directly  to  victory ;  and 
its  efficacy  was  evidently  admitted  by  Rdma,  inas- 
much as  its  performance  excited  Rdma's  alarm,  and 
every  effort  was  made  for  its  obstruction. 
Authority  of  A.  belief  in  the  power  of  sacrifice  to  secure  victory 

inciSJ^db?^  must  have  added  largely  to  the  authority  and  in- 
efflcwyof        fluence  of  the  priesthood  in  ancient  times.     In  the 

sacnnoe.  ^      Y 

Modm^tixm  of  present  day  it  is  explained  that  such  power  has  been 

modern  times,   neutralized  by  the  national  transgressions;  that  it 

has  in  a  great  measure  passed  away  on  account  of 

the  growing  want  of  respect  for  the   Brahmanical 
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easte,  and  to  the  increasing  disregard  of  caste  observ-  history  op 

•  INDIA* 

aiices  and  other  rules  and  regulations  insisted  upon     pabt  iv. 
by  the  Sdstras.     Indeed  there  seems  to  be  no  other 
Avay  from  an  Hindii  point  of  view  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  account  for  the  inefficacy  of  Brahmanical 
sacrifices    in    the    face    of   British    Artillery   and 
bayonets.     But  in  olden  time,  when  the  Kshatriyas  Andentbeucf. 
%vere  a  conquering  race,  the  belief  in  the  eflBcacy  of 
sacrifice  was  universal  and  unquestioned ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  the  obstruction  of  Rdvana's  sacrifice  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  critical  scenes  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  war. 

The  story  of  the  awakening  of  Kumbha-karna  is  Popularity  of 

•^  o.        ^  the  story  of  the 

chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  extreme  popu-  J^SSK'*^  ^' 
larity  with  the  Hindus.     In  all  dramatic  representa-  ^'*"™*' 
tions  of  the  siege  of  Lanka,  the  huge  slumbering  giant 
is  one  of  the  favourite  characters ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect he  is  almost  a  rival  to  Hanuman  with  the  burn- 
ing tail.     Indeed  immoderate  powers  of  eating  or  StiS^^lJid*' 
sleeping  have  always  been  a  subject  of  mirth  with  j^Sf'^puuS' 
a  primitive  people ;  and  Kumbha-karna  is  a  pan- "" 
tomimic    exaggeration   of   both    capacities,    which 
never  fails  to  bring  down  shouts  of  laughter  from 
young  and  old. 

It  is  however  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
episode  of  Kumbha-karna  was  originally  intended 
as  a  satirical  hit  at  the  Buddhist  dogma  of  NirvAna ; 
and  that  the  heavy  slumbers  of  the  gluttonous  giant 
are  a  caricature  of  that  state  of  eternal  rest  for  the 
soul,  which  in  the  teachings  of  Sdkya  Muni  was 
represented  as  the  acme  of  felicity,  and  the  final  aim 
of  every  true  follower  of  Buddha. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  narrative  is  so 
largely  mixed   up  with  supernatural   matter,   that 


f       • 
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Pi.RT  IV.     omitted  from  the  present  version  without  detriment 
to  the  story.     Glimpses  of  the  original  tradition  an 
however  occasionally  perceptible,  as  in  the  accouLt 
of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  wife  of  Ravana  by  the 
Monkeys,  which  is  related  with  considerable  am- 
plifications in  the  Rdmdyana.     Moreover,  notwith- 
standing the   mythical  character  of  many   of  the 
incidents,  they  are  deeply  enshrined  in  the  memories 
of  the  Hindii  people;    and  consequently  serve  a^ 
illustrations  of  that  love  of  the  marvellous,  -which  is 
peculiar  to  an  ignorant  and  credulous  population^ 
and  which  has  indeed  been  carried  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  induce  some  European  critics  to  dismiss  the 
whole  mass  of   Hindii   legend  as.  mere   fable  or 
allegory. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


TRIUMPHANT   RETURN   OP   RAMA. 


.     The  story  of  the  B^mdyana  reaches  its  climax  history  op 
in  the  death  of  Rdvana.  The  women  of  the  deceased    p^rt  iv. 
Kaja  indulge  in  bitter  lamentations  over  the  remains  Death  of 
of  their  departed  lord  ;  but  otherwise  the  air  is  filled  cnmS^of  the 
-with  the  rejoicings  of  gods  and  men  and  all  living  BAmAyana, 
creatures,  who  alike  exult  in  the  downfal  of  Bdvana 
and   the  victory   of    Kdma.*    Here,   according:    to  Natural  ending 

-t-i  .  ,  ,  1  1    -I         t  1  according  to 

li.uropean  ideas,  the  poem  would  be  brought  to  a^""*p«*"****^"' 
natural  conclusion  with  the  restoration  of  the  faith- 
ful wife  to  her  devoted  husband,  and  th^  triumphant 
return  of  the  happy  pair  to  the  city  of  Ayodhyd, 
there  to  be  enthroned  as  Raja  and  Ranf.  But  one 
hidden  sore  still  remained,  which  may  have  had  its 
origin  in  some  Brahraanical  scruple  of  the  Hindu 
bard,  but  which  more  probably  found  a  place  in  the 
original  tradition,  and  festered  as  a  sad  reality  in  the 
iealous  breast  of  Rdma.     SltA,  although  really  as  Difficulty  aa 

rexaniU  SitA's 

pure  as  snow,  had  nevertheless  resided  many  months  f^pn^n'^Jn^^t'^ 
in  the  palace  of  Rdvana,  and  had  been  touched,  RAv^anS*^'^''' 
however  involuntarily,  by  a  man  who  was  not  her 
husband.  The  ideas  of  physical  chastity  which 
prevail  amongst  the  Hindus  have  already  been  indi- 
cated ;  and  now  they  will  receive  a  further  illustra- 
tration  from  the  cruel  coldness  which  Rdma  ex- 
hibited for  a  while  towards  his  faithful  and  devoted 
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HISTORY  OP  wife.  In  this  portion  of  the  story  the  estrangemen: 
Part  IV.  IS  Said  to  have  been  only  of  a  temporary  character 
and  after  a  touching  ordeal  Bi.ina  took  SitA  to  hi 
bosom,  and  the  royal  pair  proceeded  in  joy  and 
triumph  to  the  city  of  Ayodhyd.  How  far  this  hap- 
piness proved  to  be  lasting  will  be  gathered  from  the 
subsequent  chapter. 

Narrative  of  the        Tho  narrative  of  the  ordeal  of  SitA.    and  the 

ordeal  of  Sit&  ' 

Ay1)dhyr'  ^    triumphant  return  of  Rdma  and  Sitd  to  the  city  d 
AyodhyA,  may  now  be  related  as  follows  : — 


Lamentationa 
of  Vibhishaoa. 


Lamentations 
of  the  widows 
of  BAvana. 


Lamentations 
of  Mandodari 

Yibhishana  re- 
moves the 
widows  of 
Bivaoa. 


When  Vibhishana  saw  that  his  brother  RAvbha  was 
slain,  he  fell  down  by  the  dead  body,  and  began  to  lament 
loudly.  Meanwhile  the  tidings  that .  Udvana  was  de^ 
reached  the  inner  apartments  of  the  palace  at  Lank^;  and 
all  the  wives  of  E&vana  came  out  of  the  palace  with  dis- 
hevelled hair  and  loose  garments,  and  went  out  of  the 
northern  gate  of  the  city,  beating  their  breasts  with  their 
hands.  When  the  women  saw  the  dead  bodv  of  Bavaoa 
lying  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  they  fainted  away,  but 
after  some  time  they  recovered,  and  began  to  caress  him 
as  though  he  had  been  alive.  One  would  embrace  him, 
another  would  take  up  one  of  his  arms,  and  put  it  roand 
her  neck,  another  would  put  his  hand  to  her  breast,  another 
would  place  his  feet  upon  her  bosom,  another  placed  one  of 
his  heads  in  her  lap,  whilst  others  laid  their  heads  upon  his 
breast.  All  of  them  then  began  to  cry  : — '^  What  miserable 
wretches  are  we  to  lose  such  a  husband ! ''  "Whilst  the 
lamentations  of  Mandodari,  who  was  the  chief  Rani,  rose 
above  them  all.  And  E&ma  was  touched  by  her  sorrow, 
and  desired  Vibhishana  to  take  the  women  back  to  the 
inner  apartments,  and  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  for  his 
l>rother  B4vana.  And  Vibhishana  took  away  the  women, 
and  returned  to  Bama,  and  said  : — "  This  R&vana  was  my 
enemy;  he  kicked  me  before  all  his  Council,  and  I  have 
therefore  no  desire  to  perform  his  funeral  ceremony" 
Bdma  replied  : — "  I  am  much  grieved  to  hear  these  words 
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from  you :   Rdyana  is  now  dead^  and  he  is  therefore  no  history  of 
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longer  your  enemy,  but  your  elder  brother,  and  it  is  proper       indu. 


Yibhiflbana 


for  you  to  perform  all  his  funeral  rites.^^     So  Vibhishana 
listened  to  the  commands  of  Bdma,  and  performed  all  the  MiformTthe 
faneral  ceremonies  of  his  elder  brother  Bivana,  with  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  which  befitted  the  Kaja  of  Lankd. 

When  the  days  of  the  mourning  were  over,  Bdma  threw  installation  of 
o£r  his  war-dress,  and  dismissed  M&tali  with  sweet  words,  the  Baj  of 
and  directed  him  to  drive  back  the  chariot  of  Indra  to  his 
master.    He  then  commanded  that  Yibhishana  should  be 
installed  Baja  of  Lanka;  and  when  this  was  done,  he  re- 
quested Yihhishana  to  bring  Sita  from  the  Asoka  garden. 
Then  Vibhishana  went  away  in  great  delight,  and  com-  vibhishaxmcon- 
manded  thousands  of  women  to  attend  upon  Sitd^  and  to  E&mA. 
dress  and  adorn  her.     When  all  was  ready,  a  litter  was 
brought  to  the  entrance  of  the  Asoka  garden,  and  Sita  took 
leave  of  Saram&,  the  wife  of  Vibhishana,  who  had  attended 
upon  her  ever  since  her  own  husband  had  been  exiled  by 
Havana.      And  Sitd  spoke  affectionately  to   Saramd,  and  sit&*8  parting 
gave  thanks  for  all  the  services  and  favours  which  Saramd 
had  rendered  her  during  her  captivity.      Sitd  then  took 
leave  of  the  other  women,  and  entered  the  litter,  and  in  this 
manner  she  was  carried  from  the  Asoka  garden  to  the  plain 
without  the  city.     Now  as  the  litter  approached  the  camp 
of  R&ma,  all  the  Monkeys  gathered  round  to  see  Sita ;  and 
R&ma  commanded  that  she  should  alight  and  walk,  so  that 
the  Monkeys  could  see  her;  and  Sitd  did  so.     When  Sitd  Sit4 entew the 
entered  the  presence  of  Rdma,  she  stood  with  joined  hands,  B&ma  ou  foot, 
and  bowed  down  to  his  feet ;  but  Kdma  heeded  her  not,  and 
spoke  with  harsh  words,  saying: — ^^I  have  killed  all  my  RAma's cruel 
enemies,  and  I  have  delivered  you  from  captivity ;  and  now 
that  I  have  removed  my  shame  I  care  not  to  behold  you  :   I 
can  never  again  receive  you  as  my  wife,  for  you  have  lived 
in  the  house  of  Rdvana.^^ 

At  these  cruel  words  of  Rdma,  the  eyes  of  Sitd  became  sit&'a  appeal, 
red  with  fire,  and  raising  her  moonlike  face,  she  said  : — *^  0 
Mahdraja,  I  do  not  deserve  the  harsh  language  which  you 
have  uttered  to  me :  I  swear  by  my  own  virtue  that  I  am 
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H18T0EY  OP  chaste  and  unpolluted :  If  you  had  formed  a  wist  to  cast  nfc 
aside,  you  should  have  told  me  so  long  ago,  that  I  migt 
have  put  myself  to  death,  and  thus  have  been  spared  tha 
indignity/' 

Bit*  requetti  Sitd  then  tumed  to  Lakshmana  and  said : — ^^  O  you,  irho 

Lakshmana  to  ^  -■■i#*i-iii  #• 

prepare  a  are  the  vouuffer  brother  of  my  husband  !  prepare  for  me  a 
funeral  pile  that  1  may  put  an  end  to  all  my  sorrows  hj 
entering  the  fire."  Lakshmana  looked  at  Itama  for  bis 
commands,  and  Bdma  assented ;  and  Lakshmana  prepared 

Bit4  offers  up     a  funeral  pile,  and  set  it  on  fire.     Then  Sitd  offered  up  her 

her  prayers  and  •*^.  ii»i  t  t_  j 

enters  the  fire,  prayers  to  Agm,  to  liama,  to  her  father  and  mother,  and 
then  to  the  father  and  mother  of  her  husband;  and  she 
entered  the  fire  in  the  presence  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 

EAtna's  r©-  Laukd  and  the  whole  Monkey  army.  Then'  all  present  re- 
preached  Kama,  and  Rama  became  lost  m  grief,  and  hia 
mind  wavered  to  and  fro,  and  he  said :-— ^'  Mad  with  rage 
I  have  committed  a  great  sin :  Having  delivered  Sita  after 
so  much  trouble  and  pains,  I  have  become  the  canse  of  her 
untimely  death :    I  reproached   her  for  nothing :    I  shall 

Sudden  ap-       never  find  such  a  faithful  wife  again.*'     At  this  moment  the 

p^>dMaiid  ffods  and  the  Gandharvas  appeared  in  the  air,  and  Bama 

lUma's  father     °  .  ^^  t  Tk  / 

Dasaratiia.  beheld  his  owu  father  Dasaratha  amongst  them ;  and  Kama 
bowed  down  his  bead  to  the  gods.     Then,  whilst  all  were 

Aprni  bears  SUA  gazing  upon  the  funeral  pile,  the  god  Agni  came  forth  out 

and  atteau  her  of  the  flame,  bearing  Sit4  upon  his  knees  as  his  own 
daughter;  and  she  was  more  beautiful  than  ever  she  had 
been  before.  And  Agni  gave  her  to  Kama,  and  said:*— 
**  Take  her  as  your  wife  !  She  is  without  a  stain  !  I  know 
the  hearts  of  all,  and  had  she  the  shadow  of  a  stain  upon 
her  chastity,  she  would  never  have  passed  in  safety  irom 

u^niA receives    me."     And  Rdma  took  his  wife,  and  said; — "I  knew  that 

Sit&as  his  wife.  .  to-'/-  t       l  tj  i.t  it  t 

my  beloved  bita  was  chaste  and  true,  but  i  put  her  to  the 
test  lest  men  should  blame  me,  and  now  I  am  free  from  all 
censure."  And  Rama  took  Sitd  by  the  hand,  and  made  her 
sit  upon  his  left  ^side  upon  his  own  throne ;  and  Hanuman 
offered  flowers  to  Rama  and  Sita,  and  all  the  Monkeys  and 
all  the  gods  did  the  same.*    After  this  Dasaratha  pronounced 

»  The  atory  of  SitSi's  ordeal  is  somewhat  differently  told  in  the  Adhjjktma 
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blessiners  on  his  son  Rdma,  and  then  returned  accompanied  histoey  op 
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by  the  gods  to  the  abodes  of  bliss.  Pabt  iv. 

Next  morning  Vibhlshana,  who  was  now  Raja  of  Lankd,  "7~    JTm^T 
prayed  Rama  to  abide  for  a  while  in  that  city ;  but  Rdma  ^y^{J^iJft|,e 
said  : — '^  My  exile  of  fourteen  years  is  drawing  to  a  close,  ^^^0?.^* 
and  I  must  return  with  all  speed  to  Ayodhy^ :  My  brother 

R&m&yana,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract : — **  Sitfi.  burst  into  tears  at 
the  unkind  expressions  of  H&ma,  who  then  said  to  Lakshmana  : — *  Prepare  with- 
out delay  a  large  fire  that  I  may  cast  Sitk  into  it  to  prove  her  chastity,  and 
whether  she  has  continued  continent ;  she  has  dwelt  a  long  time  in  the  house  of  a 
Demon ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  purity  of  her  mind  and  body  should  be 
ascertained.' 

"  Lakshmana,  conceiving  K&ma's  design,  prepared  a  fire,  and  when  ready  he 
informed  him,  on  which  R^a  remained  silent.     Sit&,  acquainted  also  with  her 
husband's  intentions,  rose   up   and  having  made  her  obeisance  to  R&ma  she 
advanced  towards  the  fire.     The  gods  assembled  in  the  heavens ;  the  Monkeys  alid 
inhabitants  of  LankCi  stood  by  the  fire  to  behold  the  event ;  the  Br&hmans  and 
others  of  the  four  castes  looked  on.     Sitdi  then  raising  her  hands  bowed  to  the 
spectators.     She  approached  the  flames,  and  paying  her  adorations  to  the  god  of 
Fire,  she  thus  addressed  him  : — *  Thou,  Fire !  art  comprehended  and  included  in 
all  things  in  this  world ;    from  thee  nothing  can  be  concealed :  If  I  have  never 
erred  in  thought,  word,  or  deed ;  if  the  recollection  of  R&mahas  never  even  for  an 
instant  strayed  from  my  mind  ;  if  my  tongue  has  never  ceased  pronouncing  his 
name  ;  if  I  have  never  entertained  a  thought  of  any  other  man  but  R&ma ;  if  all 
that  I  have  said  be  just  and  true,  I  shall  enter  into  and  pass  through  thy  element 
without  sustaining  the  least  injury :  I  call  on  thee,  god  of  Fire !  to  bear  witness 
to  my  truth,  and  to  do  away  that  shame  which  has  fallen  on  me.'      Having  thus 
spoken  she  entered  into  the  fire  with  undaunted  steps.     There  is  nothing  in  this 
world  that  purifies  equal  to  fire.      The  gods  from  the  heavens  beheld  with  aston- 
ishment this  wonderful  event ;  they  said  to  each  other  : — *  Let  us  bear  witness  to 
the  chastity  and  purity  of  Sit^  that  her  sorrows  may  be  done  away,  and  that  the 
praises  of  H&ma's  name  may  be  spread  abroad  throughout  all  ages.' 

*' The  thirty-three  crores  of  the  celestial  spirits  assembled  in  the  heavens  to 
behold  the  ordeal  of  Sit&'s  chastity,  and  sung  the  praises  of  R&roa.     Brahma 
then  rehearsed  from  his  four  mouths  the  noble  endowments  and  praises  of  K&ma. 
When  Brahma  had  concluded  the  repetition  of  Kama's  praises,  the  god  of  Fire 
rose  from  the  flames,  bearing  Sltii  on  his  knees,  as  if  she  had  been  his  daughter, 
clothed  in  red  garments  and  adorned  with  jewels.     The  god  of  Fire  advanced 
towards  K^a,  who  is  the  witness  and  observer  of  the  universe,  and  who  had  ap- 
pointed him  to  prove  the  chastity  of  Siti,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — '  Thou,  0 
Lord !  didst  entrust  the   real  Sit6.  to  my  care ;  thou  didst  through  thine  own 
power  create  a  delusive  form  resembling  her,  which  form  R&vana  carried  off. 
Him  hast  thou  slain  with  his  children  and  his  kindred ;  thou  hast  rendered  light 
the  burden  of  the  world.      The  fictitious  form  has  disappeared ;  receive  from  my 
hands  the  real  Sit&,  whom  thou  didst  confide  to  my  care.'     R&ma  then  paid  his 
adorations  to  the  god  of  Fire,  from  whose  hands  he  joyfully  received  his  beloved 
Sit&.    He  placed  her  on  his  knee,  and  clasped  her  with  sincere  affection  to  his 
bosom.     The  gods  beholding  the  joy  of  R^a  filled  the  heavens  with  their 
acclamations,  and  each  god  came  in  turn  and  paid  his  adorations  to  R&ma." 
VOL.  II.  25 
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HISTORY  OF  Bharata  has  vowed  that  he  will  enter  the  fii-e  unless  I  rtttra 
PiLKT  IV.      immediately  after  my  exile  has  been  fulfilled/'      After  ilii 

Rama   commanded   Lakshmana  to  destroy    the    bridge  d 

rocks,  lest  there  should  be  constant  strife  between  the  pe**- 
pie  of  the  Island  and  the  people  of  the  Main.  And  Baiu 
ordered  the  Pashpaka  chariot  to  be  made  ready,  in  order 
that  he  might  return  to  Ayodliya  with  his  wife  Sita.     Then 

Tiie  Monkeys     Sufifrfva  and  all  the  Monkeys,  and  Vibhishana  and  all  the 

and  lUkHhatiai  o  . 

w^mpiiny  Rakshasas,  prayed  Rama  that  they  might  behold  his  in- 
auguration at  Ayodhya;  and  Rama  bade  them  all  aficend 
the  Pushpaka  chariot/  and  he  mounted  the  chariot  likewise, 
together  with  his  beloved  Sita,  and  the  chariot  rose  high  m 

RAma  doacribes  the  air,  and  flew  towards  the  north.     And  Rama  de:?cribed 

hiH  adventurea  ' 

to  Sit4.  to  Sita  the  field  of  battle  in  which  he  had  fouorht  at^aiust 

Ravana ;  and  he  pointed  out  to  her  all  the  places  whith.^ 
he  had  journeyed  from  the  day  when  Rdvana  carried  htr 
away  from  the  hermitage  at  Panchavati. 

RAma  arrires  at        Kow  on  the  fifth  dav,  after  the  expiration  of  the  fcnr- 

the  hennitaKO  •'  ^ 

of  BharaawAja.  teen  years  of  Rama's  exile,  the  chariot  Pushpaka  arrived  at 
the  hermitage  of  the  sage  Bharadwdja,  which  was  at 
Praydga,  near  the  Chitra-kiita  mountain;  and  the  sjige 
welcomed  Rdma,  and  informed  him  how  his  brother  Bharata 
passed  his  days  in  a  pit  without  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  reign- 
ing in  the  presence  of  Rdma's  shoes,  subsisting  on  fruits  and 
roots,  lying  on  the  bare  earth,  and  allowing  the  hair  of  his 
head  to  grow  into  knots.  Bliaradwaja  also  informed  Rama 
that  Bharata  would  put  himself  to  death  on  the  morrow  un- 
less he  heard  that  his  elder  brother  was  retumin*'*  to 
Ayodhyd ;  so  R&ma  sent  a  swift  messenger  to  inform  him  of 
his  arrival,  and  prevent  his  entering  the  fire. 

Bharn'iwfija  Then  the  saofe  Bharadwaja  summoned  the  divine   archi- 

eiiU'rt.uu:>  .  .  . 

BAma.  tect  Viswakarma,  and  desired  him  to  prepare  lodgings  and 

entertainment  for  all  the  Monkeys  and  Bears.  The  sasre 
then  conducted  Rdma,  Lakshmana,  and   Sitd,  to  his   own 


•  Tlie  chariot  named  Pushpaka  had  been  originally  obtained  by  Kuvera  fmin 
the  p^eat  god  Siva,  as  the  reward  of  his  austerities,  but  R&vana  hud  dtpnveJ 
Kuvera  of  the  chariot  and  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use. 
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hut,  and  set  before  them  fraits,  roots^  and  water ;  for  Rama  histobt  op 

INDU. 
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refused  to  partake  of  sweetmeats  until  he  had  seen  his       ^^^^ 


brother  Bharata.'^ 

Next  morning  Rdma  despatched  Hanuman  to  inform  Joy  of  B^j* 
Guha,  the  Bhil  Raja,  of  his  arrival,  and  also  to  go  on  toofRAma'g 
Ayodhyd,  and  cany  the  glad  tidings  to  Bbarata.      Then 
Hanuman  went  his  way  and  told  Guha  of  the  coming  of 
Hdma ;  and  Guha  gave  himself  up  to  delight,  and  his  whole 
city  was  filled  with  rejoicings.     Hanuman  then  proceeded 

'  The  entertainment  of  the  Monkeys  and  Bears  at  the  hermitage  of  Bharad- 
vikja,  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  Bengali  rersion  of  the  Riim&yana,  and 
may  be  reproduced  here  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the  modern  Hindd  sense  0/ 
humour : — 

**  Now  Viswakarma  prepared  the  lodgings  for  the  Monkeys  and  Bears  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.     And  hundreds  of  beautiful  damsels  went  forth  to  attend 
upon  the  guests;  but  the  Monkeys  and  Bears  were  affrighted  at  them,  and  fled 
away,  and  climbed  the  trees  and  began  to  grin.    The  damsels  then  pacified  them, 
saying : — *  Why  are  you  fearful  of  us  ?    At  the  command  of  Bharadw&ja  we  have 
come  hither  to  attend  upon  you :  Bathe  yourselves  therefore,  and  array  yourselves 
in  the  rich  apparel  and  ornaments  we  have  brought  for  you :  Then  eat  and  drink 
to  your  heart's  content,  and  behold  us  dance  and  sing  before  you,  and  we  will 
pass  the  night  with  you/     At  these  words  the  Monkeys  and  Bears  were  greatly 
delighted,  and  they  all  came  down  from  the  trees,  and  permitted  themselves  to  be 
bathed  and  perfumed.     They  then  took  up  the  ornaments,  but  as  they  knew  not 
how  to  put  them  on,  some  of  them  began  to  wear  anklets  on  their  heads,  whilst 
others  put  bracelets  on  their  waists,  and  necklaces  on  their  feet ;  and  when  they 
found  that  the  jewels  would  not  suit,  they  crushed  them  to  pieces  in  their  anger, 
and  threw  them  away.    At  length  when  the  time  for  eating  arrived,  the  Monkeys 
and  Bears  were  allowed  rich  carpets  of  gold,  but  were  afraid  to  sit  upon  them  be- 
cause of  their  richness ;   so  they  lifted  up  the  carpets  and  placed  them  upon 
their  heads,  and  seated  themselves  upon  the  bare  earth.     Then,  when  they  saw 
the  different  kinds  of  provisions  that  were  placed  before  them,  they  first  tasted  the 
pungent  dishes,  and  were  afraid  to  partake  of  any  more,  thinking  that  they  might 
be  poisonous.     Then  they  threw  away  some  of  the  sweetmeats,  because  they  re- 
sembled coiled  snakes ;  and  they  mistook  others  for  stones ;  and  in  this  ridiculous 
manner  they  brought  their  repast  to  a  close.    Then  the  attendant  damsels  ex- 
plained to  the  Monkeys  and  Bears  the  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  sweetmeats, 
and  they  fell  to  and  feasted  sumptuously.     Betel  was  next  served  to  them ;  but 
when  they  had  chewed  a  little,  and  saw  what  they  thought  was  blood  issuing  from 
their  mouths,  they  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  feared  that  Bharadw^ija  desired  to 
put  them  secretly  to  death ;  but  the  attendant  damsels  counselled  them  to  wipe 
their  mouths,  after  which  their  fears  were  over.    "When  they  had  finished  the 
betel,  they  entered  the  sleeping  apartments,  and  saw  their  own  reflections  in  the 
mirrors ;  and  they  prepared  for  battle  and  broke  all  the  mirrors  in  the  attempt  to 
fight  their  own  reflections ;  and  then  the  matter  was  explained  to  them,  and  they 
retired  to  rest." 


/       / 
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INDIA. 
Paet  IV. 


INDIA,      wards,  and  was  received  with  all  jov  by  Gulia,  and  then  toci 


his  leave  and  departed  for  Ayodhya. 
PrpparAtions  of        Meantime  Bharata  had  heard  from  Hanuman  that  Earaa 
triumphant       was  approachinff :  and  he  summoned  Vasishtha  and  all  lli:^ 

return  of  iUma.       ,v^  ,,  ,.  ,,  ,  t 

other  Counsellors,  and  imparted  to  them  the  weicome  news ; 
and  he  ordered  the  following  proclamation  to  be  made  known 
throughout  the  city  by  the  beating  of  drums  : — "  Know  all 
men  that  Rama  is  returning  from  his  exile  ;  that  to-day  be 
is  with  Raja  Guha,  and  that  to-morrow  morning  lie  will  ent^er 
Ayodhya  :     Cast  aside  all  sorrow  and  grief,  and  prepare  to 
receive  Rdma :  Let  the  whole  city  be  adorned,  and  let  worship 
be  offered  to  every  god  :     Let  every  horse  and  elephant  an  J 
chariot  be  got  ready,  and  let  every  man.  go  out  to  meet 
Rama  on  his  return  to  Ayodhyd/^ 
Preparations  of        When  the  people  of  Ayodhya  heard  this  proclamation 
Ayo^'S.*'^      they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  joy.  They  weeded  and  levelled 
all  the  streets  and  roads,  and  swept  them  very  clean,  and 
watered  them  with  sandal  water,  and  strewed  them  vntii 
flowers,  and  planted  trees  and  betel  nut  on  each  side  of  the 
highway.     And  they  placed  golden  pots  of  water  at  the  foot 
of  each  tree,  with  branches  of  mangoes  in  the  mouths  of  the 
pots,  and  cocoa-nuts  upon  them ;  and  the  necks  of  the  pots 
were  adorned  with  garlands.     All  the  houses  were  made 
clean  in  like  manner,  and  music  sounded  on  all  sides,  and 
many  coloured  flags  waved  in  the  air  throughout  the  city. 
Then  the  whole  army  of  the  Raj  marched  out  of  the  citv, 
and  every  one  was  happy,  and  arrayed  in  a  rich  dress.     First 
went  the  chariots  newly  painted,  then  the  elephants  richly 
caparisoned,  then  the  horses  with  embroidered  saddles,  and 
last  of  all  the  infantry.     All  the  women  of  Ayodhyd  put  on 
their  best  clothes  to  receive  Rama ;  and  every  man  placed 
auspicious  things,  such  as  plantains,  mangoes,  and  pots  of 
water,  before  his  own  door. 
Joyof  Kjukcyi.         When  the  news  of  these  preparations  reached  the  ears  of 
Kaikeyi,  and  she  heard  that  Rdma  was  about  to  return  to 
Ayodhya,  she  rejoiced  exceedingly ;  and  she  went  to  the 
apartment  of  Kausalya,  and  was  received  with  every  re- 


'^ 
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spect.     Next  morning  Kausalyd  and  Kaikeyi,  and  all  the  history  op 
ladies  and  women  of  the  palace,  prepared  to  go  forth  and     p^^^  jy 
meet  Rama,  some  in  chariots,  and  some  in  carriasfes  drawn 

The  ladies 

by  bullocks.     At  the  same  time  nearly  all  Ayodhyd  went  accompanied  by 

•  •  -VT       T  •         iw  XT         all  the  people  of 

out  m  procession  to  Nandierrama  to  receive  Kama,     r  irst  Ayodhyd,  go 

'-  °  n  •      ^^^  *^  meet 

Mrent  the  musicians  sounding  different  instruments  of  music,  BAma. 

then  followed  the  dancing-girls,  then  the  singing-men  and 

sing-ing-women,   then   the    courtesans,    then    the    heralds, 

eulogists,  and  bards,  and  then  the  Brdhmans  singing  Vedic 

hymns  with  Vasishtha  at  their  head.      After  them  went 

the  people  of  the  city  of  Ayodhya,  carrying  every  sort  of 

auspicious  thing,  such  as  curds,  parched  paddy,  garlands, 

gheo,  flowers,  fruits,  red  powder,  and  other  festive  articles. 

After  them  went  Bharata  carrying  the  sandals  of  Rdma  upon  Bharata carries' 

his  head,  with  the  royal  umbrella  spread  over  the  sandals, 

and  two  men  fanning  the  sandals  with  milk-white  chdma- 

ras ;   and  Bharata  was  surrounded  by  the  Ministers   and 

Counsellors  of  the  Raj,  and  by  all  the  Rajas  who  had  come 

to  Ayodhyd  to  welcome  back  Rdma. 

Meantime  Rdma  had  taken  leave  of  Raja  Guha,  and  was  Meetinjcbe- 

*"  *  tween  E4nia 

on  his  way  to  the  city  of  Ayodhyd,  when  he  met  with  the  "»*i  Bharata. 

mighty  procession  which  had  come  out  to  meet  him.     And 

all  those  who  accompanied  Bharata  cried  out  with  a  loud 

shout : — ^^  There  is  Rdma  returning  from  his  exile. ^^     And 

Rama  and  Bharata  approached  each  other,  and  embraced 

each  other  with  their  arms ;  and  Rama  said  to  his  brother  : 

— "  Is  all  well  with  your  Raj,  and  your  subjects,  and  with 

my  mothers?"     And  Bharata  replied: — "All   is   well !  ^^ 

Bharata    then    greeted    Lakshmana,    and    Rama    greeted 

Satruerhna  and  his  father-in-law  Janaka.  And  Vasishtha  and  Vasishtha^nd 

°  ,  ^        the  Br&hmaiiM 

all  the  other  Brahmans  came  forward  with  grass  and  grains  offer  the  Eaj  to 

in  their  hands,  and  blessed  Rama,  and  said  : — "  Now  that  you 

have  served  the  gods  by  killing  their  great  enemy,  it  is  the 

desire  of  all  that  you  take  your  Raj,  and  seat  yourself  upon 

the  throne  of  your  father.^^     And  all  the  people  shouted 

"  Victory  to  Rama  !  "    And  Rama  went  and  bowed  down  to  RAmaix>ws  to 

the  feet  of  his  mother  Kausalyd,  and  to  the  feet  of  his 

mothers-in-law  Sumitra  and  Kaikeyi ;  and  they  embraced  and 


•       / 
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HISTORY  OF  wept  aloud  for  joy.     Then  when  they  reached  Nandigrama, 
Pi^T  nr      Ea^aa  dismissed  the  chariot  Pushpaka,  and  bade  it  return  to 

; Kuvera,  who  was  its  former  master ;  and  Bharata  prayed 

chariot  B.dma  to   undertake  the   chars^e   of  the   Kai  :  and   Bdma 

Pushpakato  its  _    _  -■     i    x>i  i 

master  Kuvera.  agreed,  Dut  Commanded  Bharata  to  become  once  again  re- 
conciled to  his  mother  Kaikeyi,  and  to  treat  her  with  the 
same  kindness  as  he  had  done  before  the  exile. 
BAma  casts  After  this  Rdma  and  his  brothers  were  anointed  with 

^'a^l^tSr.^d  fragrant  oils,  and  bathed  in  perfumed  water;    and  thej 

assumes  that  ot        ^         .  ^  ,  nii  i  ^^ 

aBaja.  cast  asido   their  dresses  of  bark,  and  put  on  yellow  gar- 

ments, and  adorned  themselves  with  every  variety  of  orna- 
ments ;  and  Sita  was  arrayed  in  like  manner  by  the  ladies  of 
the  palace.  Then  Bharata  commanded  that  all  the  chariots 
and  horses  and  elephants  and  litters  should  be  brought 
up ;  and  Bdma  directed  the  Monkeys  to  select  what  convey- 
s&maand8it4  ances  they  pleased.^  R&ma  then  took  S(t&  in  his  own 
royal  chariot  chariot,  and  placed  her  by  his  left  side ;  and  Satrughna  held 
the lusignia of  the  royal  umbrella  over  their  heads;  and  Hanuman  and 
Lakshmana  fanned  them,  with  fans  of  rich  embroidered  silk 
cloth ;  and  Sugriva  and  Vibhishana  waved  the  chdmaras  on 
either  side,  whilst  Jambuvat  and  Angada  in  like  manner 
waved  the  peacocks^  tails.  Then  Bharata  himself  took  the 
reins  of  the  horses  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  whip  in  his 
right,  and  acted  as  charioteer;  and  the  music  began  to 
sound,  and  the  singers  and  dancers  followed  the  musicians, 
and  in  this  manner  the  procession  moved  on  towards  the 
Entry  into  city  of  Ayodhya.  All  those  who  had  remained  in  the  city  now 
came  out  to  behold  the  entry  of  Kama;  and  the  women 
threw  flowers  on  Rdma  and  Sitd  as  they  passed  along  the 
street ;  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  royal  palace,  Bharata 
ordered  gold  and  jewels  to  be  brought  without  stint,  and 
distributed  them  amongst  the  poor,  the  Brdhmans,  the  eulo- 
gists, and  the  musicians. 

When  Rdma  entered  the  royal  palace,  his  soul  was  op- 

*  In  the  Bengali  version  the  proceedings  of  the  Monkeys  during  the  procession 
are  described  in  a  humorous  manner.  *^  Some  of  the  Monkeys,"  it  is  said, 
*'  mounted  the  chariots,  and  some  suspended  themselves  over  the  wheels,  -whilst 
others  curled  their  tails  round  the  tusks  of  the  elephants,  and  rocked  themselves, 
or  hung  themselves  to  the  manes  of  the  horses." 
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pressed  with  gnef,  as  he  called  to  mind  his  father  Dasaratha.  history  op 

INDIA. 
Part  IV. 


IMean while  Bharata  said  to  Yasishtha :— "  0  wise  sage,  it  is       ^^^^' 


our  desire  that  Rama  should  be   installed  in   the   Raj  of 
-A.yodhyd :   Look,  we  pray  you,  for  an  auspicious  day,  and  quests  Vasish- 
see  that  our  wish  is  accomplished  without  delay /^    Vasishtha  for  BAma's 

1'    n         ie  rm  1  •   •  n  •  installation. 

i-eplied: — "  ihe  gods  are  propitious,   for  to-morrow  is  a  vasishtha 
very  auspicious  day,  and  all  the  Rajas  are  already  assem- things  be  made 
"bled  in  Ayodhya  :    Make  all  things,  ready,  therefore,  for  ceremony. 
the  installation  of  Rama  on  the  morrow :    Bring  hither  the 
five   purifying  things  of  the  cow:    Bring  also  the  white 
flowers,  the  white  garlands,  the  honey,  the  parched  paddy, 
the  garments  new  and  clean,  the  white  chdmaras,  the  white 
flags,    the    golden   mace,   the   embroidered,  umbrella,    the 
paddy,  the  grass,  the  diflferent  ornaments,  the  gold,  the 
silver,  the  precious   stones,  the  jewels,  the   golden  pots 
filled  with  sacred  waters  from  the  holy  rivers  and  the  four 
oceans,  and  all  other  things  which  are  necessary  for  the  cere- 
mony.''     And  Bharata  did  as  Vasishtha  commanded,  and  he  Worship  of  all 
ordered  that  worship  should  be  oflFered  to  all  the  images  of  gods  and 

goddesses. 

the  gods  and  goddesses  throughout  the  city,  and  that  all  the 
Rajas  assembled  in  the  city  should  attend  the  installation  on 
the  coming  day.     And  Vasishtha  desired  Rdma  and  Sitd  to  BAmaandSitA 

fttst  ami  ket^p 

fast  for  that  day,  and  to  pass  the  night  without  sleep ;  and  awake  au  night, 
throughout  that  night  Sitd  was  engaged  in  the  inner  apart- 
ments in  reciting  the  whole  story  of  her  adventures  to  the 
ladies  of  the  palftce,  whilst  Rama  was  in  the  outer  chamber 
relating  the  story  to  Vasishtha  the  sage. 

Next  morning  at  early  dawn  the  music  was  sounded,  and  The  installation 
the  morning  devotions  were  performed,  after  which  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Ayodhyd  put  on  their  best  attire,  and  came 
out  to  witness  the  installation  of  Rdma ;  and  the  gods  came 
down  from  heaven  to  behold  the  ceremony,  and  all  the  Rishis 
and  Bnihmans  assembled  in  like  manner.  When  all  was 
ready  Bharata  requested  Vasishtha  to  install  Rama  on  the 
throne,  and  Vasishtha  desired  Rama  to  array  himself  for  the 
inauguration.  Then  Rdma  was  dressed  by  his  mothers,  and  Armyingof 
Sitd  also  was  magnificently  dressed  by  them  ;  and  Rdma 
and  Sitd  proceeded  to  the  Court-hall  of  the  palace,  and  all 
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Theenthrouing. 


M  usic  atid  ac- 
olaiuatioiiji. 


The  puriflcation 
wiih  sacrud. 
water. 


Water  poured 
ovt>r  the  heads 
of  It'ima  and 
8ila  by  all  the 
castes. 


Rama  and  Sit& 
ciianiEf  their 
gariiicntK  and 
aKain  take  iheir 
fk>at8  i]i  the 
Councii-halL 


Paddy  and 
kusa  ii^rtma 
TKnired  upon 
Raiua's  head. 


Distribution  of 
))re2ieut:». 


8it4  eiv»»s  her 
ii<'ckbvc«!  to 
Jloiiuiuan. 


the  ladies  of  the  palace  looked  on  from  places  where  tley 
could  not  themselves  be  seen.     Raraa  then  requested  tW 
permission  of  all  the  Rishis,  Brdhmans,    Rajas,  Counsel!:':^; 
and   Ambassadors   present,   and   seated    himself    upon  t!k 
throne  with  his  face  towards  the  east,  and  Sita  sat  np<iii  }l3 
left  hand.     Then  the  music  struck  up  from  all  quartern,  ani 
the  assembled  multitude  shouted  aloud  : — '^  Long"  live  Maha- 
raja Ruma !     May  his  reign  be  prosperous   and  endure  for 
ever !  "    And  celestial  music  was  heard  in  the  skv,  and  tk 
gods  showered  down  flowers  upon  the  head  of  Kama.    Then 
Vasishtha  and  the  other  Rishis  came  forward   'with  ptjti  cf 
sacred  water,  and  repeated  the  proper  mantras,  and  p:»artj 
the  water  upon  the  head  of  Rama.     Then  the  Rishis  poured 
the  water  over  the  head  of  Sitd  in  like   manner.      AdJ 
when  the  Rishis  had  finished,  the  Bmhmans  came  forward, 
and  poured  water  over  the  heads  of  both  Rama  and  SitJ; 
and  after  them   came  first  the  Kshatriyas,  and    then  tie 
Vaisyas,  and  then  the  Siidras,  and  then  all  the  other  j»eop!t, 
and  lastly  the  women,  and  each  class  in  turn  poured  water 
upon  the  heads  of  Rama  and  Sita.    Then  Rama  and  Situ  n^se 
up  and  went  away  to  change  their  garments,  but  they  pre- 
sently returned  and  took  their  seats  in  the  Council-hall ;  and 
Lakshmana  took  up  the  royal  umbrella,  and  held  it  over  tlie 
head  of  Rama,  whilst  Sugriva  and  Vibhishana  fanned  him  on 
either  side  with  white  chamaras.  Then  all  the  assembled  mul- 
titudes filled  the  air  with  their  joyful  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions ;  and  all  the  Brahmans  and  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Ayodhya,  came  to  bless  Riima  with  paddy  and  kusa  grass, 
and  poured  the  paddy  and  grass  upon  the  head  of  Rama. 
And  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ayodhya  gave  themselves  up  to 
rejoicing.     And  Rama  dismissed  the  Brahmans  with  rich 
presents  of  gold,  cows,  ornaments,  clothes,  lands,  village, 
and  gardens ;  and  he  dismissed  the  dancing-men  and  danc- 
ing-women, and  the  musicians,  eulogists,  bards,  and  buffoons, 
in  like  manner,  with  similar  presents  ;  and  to  Sugriva  he 
gave  a  set  of  rich  gold  ornaments,  and  to  Angada  he  gavo 
his  own  bracelets  from  off  his  waist.     Tlieu  Sita   took  the 
necklace  from  her  own  neck,  and  with  the  consent  of  Riinia 
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slae  gave  it  to  Hanuman.*     Eama  then  made  suitable  pre-  history  of 
aents  to  all  the  Monkeys  and  Bears  who  had  assisted  him  in     p^^^  iv. 

bis  war  against  Havana ;  and  then  having  installed  Bharata 

as  Yuvaraja,  he  began  to  rule  the  Raj  of  Ayodhyd  to  the 
great  happiness  of  all  the  people/ 


^  A  strange  myth  is  here  added,  that  Haauman  broke  every  one  of  the 
pearls  which  composed  the  necklace,  because  they  did  not  contain  the  name  of 
R&ma. 

^  The  following  curious  details  respecting  K&ma  and  his  mle  are  extracted 
from  the  Adhy&tma  E&m&yana :  — **  From  that  time  R&ma  as  an  inhabitant  of 
this  world  entered  into  the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  life ;  in  reality  he 
delighted  not  in  such  amusements,  but  as  he  had  assumed  the  human  form  he 

deemed  it  necessary  to  perform  worldly  actions  as  a  man 

**  During  the  government  of  E&ma  grief  and  trouble  were  unknown  to  man- 
kind; the  pillars  of  justice  were  raised  and  firmly  established,  they  sustained  no 
injury.     Truth,  internal  and  external  purity,  worship  and  charity,  are  the  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  justice  ;  these  were  kept  up  by  E&ma.     No  one  in  the  three 
worlds   presumed  to  dispute  his   authority;  loyalty  and  deference  to  his  will 
reigned  in  every  heart  ;  mankind  feared  and  loved  him.     The  rain  through  his 
clemency  fell  in  due  season ;  all  living  creatures  enjoyed  happiness  to  its  fullest 
extent.     The  age  of  man  extended  to  ten  thousand  years,  during  which  period  no 
one  died,  children  served  their  parents,  wives  were  faithful  and  obedient  to  their 
husbands.     Those  trees  which  had  hitherto  been  barren  and  unfruitful  produced 
in  abundance,  the  mines  in  the  mountains  abounded  with  jewels  and  treasures, 
and  the  sound  of  grief  was  never  heard. 

*'  R&ma  and  Siti  went  from  the  city  one  day  with  their  three  brothers  to 

take  the  air ;  on  the  borders  of  the  wood  they  perceived  a  Br&hman  bearing  in 

his  arms  the  dead  body  of  his  son,  then  only  one  thousand  years  old.     The  Br&.h- 

man  lamenting  over  his  son  brought  him  to  ll&ma,  and  thus  addressed  him :  — 

*  Some  sin,  0  Maharaja  !  must  have  been  committed  by  our  Prince,  or  how  could 

my  son  have  perished  in  his  infancy  ? '     Ii(ima  at  this  speech  remained  some  time 

absorbed  in  thought ;  at  length  he  siid  : — *  Preserve,  learned  Br&hman,  the  body 

of  thy  son  for  some  days  in  oil,  let  it  not  be  burnt;  I  will  discover  the  cause  of 

this  misfortune,  1  will  afford  thee  redress.'     The  Br&.hman  in  obedience  to  these 

orders  preserved  the  body  of  his  son.     Rima,  from  whom  the  most  hidden  secrets 

of  the  world  cannot  be  concealed,  summoned  the  car  Pushpaka,  and  leaving 

Ayodhyi  he  went  towards  the  south.     On  entering  a  forest  he  observed  a  man  of 

the  SCidra  tribe,  who  had  concealed  hinis(;lf  and  was  engaged  in  certain  penances 

which  are  restricted  to  the  Br&hraans.     His  feet  were  bound  to  the  branches  of  a 

tree,  his  head  on  the  ground,  surrounded  by  four  fires,  the  sun  the  fifth  above  him, 

and  he  took  into  his  mouth  the  smoke  as  his  only  aliment.  R&raa  knew  him  from 

a  distantie  to  be  a  SQdra,  nevertheless  he  sent  forward  a  spy  to  ascertain  who  and 

what  he  was.     The  spy  informed  him  that  this  person  was  a  SQdra  performing 

religious  austerities,  on  which  Rdma,  irritated  at  his  audacity,  drew  his  sword,  and 

smote  off  his  head.     From  the  body  of  this  Stidra  rose  a  beautiful  form,  which  fell 

at  Rfiraa's  feet,  who  dismissed  him  to  paradise.     No  sooner  was  the  Sfidra  slain 

than  the  son  of  the  Brahman  was  restored  to  life. 

"  Whatever  actions  the  pure  and  chaste  Rama  performed  they  were  for  the 
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HISTORY  OF         After  this  Rama  reigned  in  the  city  of  Ayodhvu  in  gr.:. 
PartW.      f<^*^^t,'ity  with  his   beloved  Sita.     Every  morning-  they  wr- 

-^ awakened  by  the  eulogists  who  came    to    the    palace  ql: 

lUmaaud  SUA.  sounded  their  praises;  and  whilst  Sita  joined  her  maidtC' 
Uf^u'i  Uiolliihuje  Ri'i^iia  performed  his  morning  devotions,  and  thc^n  siit  up-  l 
atAyodh^a.  his  tlirone  in  the  Council-hall,  and  administered  the  atLr^ 
of  the  Raj,  assisted  by  his  three  brethren,  and  the  acti 
Ministers  and  Counsellors  of  his  father  Dasaratha.  TTiict 
it  was  noon  he  went  to  the  apartments  of  tis  mother  Kaa- 
salya,  and  then  took  his  meal  in  her  presence.  In  the  even- 
ing he  went  to  his  garden-house,  and  sent  for  Sita;  andn- 
sat  upon  the  same  couch  ^^'ith  his  beloved  wife,  and  r.e 
maidens  of  the  palace  sang  and  danced  before  them  until  -i 
was  the  hour  for  repose. 

Review  of  the  The  foregoiiig  narrative  of  the   triumphant  re- 

™J>^^^V'\«     turn  of  Rama  and  Sita  to  the  city  of  Ayodhva,  and 
Ai^iuiyi!^       t'lG  installation  of  Rama  in  the  Raj,  is  received  by  a 
nindii  audience  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  rarely 
piptureof  a      exhibited  in  colder  climes.     To  apprehend  it  aright 

Br/ihmari  read-  iii«  ^   •  ir        x-r«       i  '  ^  '1 

RimJivaimto    *"®  Jburopean  should  picture  to  himself  a  Hindu  vil- 
Hinduvuiu^ers.  j^g^  f^j,  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  city  life, 

where  a  Brahman  takes  his  seat  every  evening  be- 
neath a  tree  to  read  or  chaunt  to  the  villagers  a 
portion  of  tlie  divine  poem,  until  in  process  of  time 
Dcop  interest  of  the  wliolc   lias  bccn   ffone    throusrli.       He     should 

a  Hindu  too 

audience.  watch,  day  by  day,  the  countenances  of  young  and 
old,  and  especially  those  of  the  women,  and  ohsene 
the  deep  and  lively  interest  which  is  taken  by  all 

service  of  mankind.  He  established  and  set  up  a  thousand  forms  of  the  lincti  ''f 
Siva  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  lie  distributed  justice  in  the  mode  prescri^'nl 
by  the  Dharma  Sfistra.  He  conducted  the  atfairs  of  his  government  according  to 
the  divine  ordinances  of  the  Vedas.  Brahma  and  Mahadeva  paid  their  adorations 
at  his  feet.  During  the  ten  thousand  years  he  continued  on  the  earth  he  nc^pr 
cast  his  eyes  on  any  woman  excepting  Siti  ;  the  idea  of  embrarini^  other  women 
was  to  him  as  the  most  deadly  poison  ;  he  was  eminent  for  his  chastity.  Mankind 
esteemed  his  government  as  the  government  of  the  saints,  bis  operationfi  wtre 
guided  by  the  Vedas  and  Sastras." 
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present  in  every  turn  of  the  story,  from  the  opening  history  op 
description  of  a  glorious  ideal  of  a  Hindii  city,  and     pakt  iv. 
the  promise  of  four  sons  to  Dasaratha  at  the  Aswam- 
edha   sacrifice,  down  to  the  exulting  climax  when 
Rdvana  is  slain  by  Rama  amidst  the  rejoicings  of 
the   gods.     He  should  see  with  his  own  eyes  how 
the  birth  and  boyhood  of  Rdma,  the  marriage,  the 
exile,   the  abduction  of    Sftd,    the   lamentations  of 
Rdma,  and  the  invasion  of  Lankd,  have  each  in  turn 
roused  the  sympathies  of  the  audience,  and  excited 
the  smiles  and  tears, — ^hot  indignation,  dreamy  won- 
der, and  a  deep  mysterious  awe.^     Indeed  so  great 
is  the  enthusiasm  that  the  whole  of  the  villagers  will 
identify  themselves  with  every  scene  in  the  story; 
and  when  the  evening  approaches  on  which  the  tri-  Preparations  of 

1  i*    rk  f  -i     nt/    f  1  •  n  *^®  Hindiis  for 

umphant  return  ot  Rama  and  Sita  to  the  city  of  ^^^e"jj"«.^«  **^o 
Ayodhyd  is  to  be  chaunted  by  the  Brdhman,  every  JSfaStA^to*"* 
preparation   is   made    to    enable  the    audience    to        ^ 
imagine    themselves  actors   or  spectators   on    that 
exultant  occasion.     The  neighbouring  huts  and  trees 
are  decorated  with  garlands  of  flowers  and  leaves, 
and  all  present  are  arrayed  in  clean  garments  and 
bridal  ornaments ;  and  in  this  manner  the  simple- 
minded  people  fondly  make  believe  to  take  a  part  in 
the  public  rejoicings   which  accompanied   Rama's 
entry  into  the  city  of  his  fathers. 

The  incidents  which  immediately  precede  this  incidents  im- 

•^     ■•  mediately  pre- 

; ceding  the 

'  That  such  sympathetic  emotions  are  not  wholly  wanting  in  Europeans,  is  return. 

proved  by  a  story,  which  Vas  told  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  of  a  certain  village 

blacksmith,  who  was  accastomed  to  read  aloud  Richardson's  novel  of  Pamela 

every  evening,  whilst  his  neighbours  stood  around  and  listened  with  child-like 

interest  to  the  progress  of  the  story.     At  length  when  the  climax  arrived,  and  the 

virtue  of  Pamela  was  rewarded  by  her  marriage  with  the  squire,  the  primitive 

villagers  had  so  thoroughly  identified  themselves  with  the  narrative,  that  they  ran 

off  to  the  church  and  rung  the  marriage-bells.     Such  enthusiasm  is  still  exhibited 

by  a  Hind6  audience  in  the  story  of  the  R&m&yana. 


•       / 
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HISTORY  OF  joyous  climax  call  for  but  little  remark.     The  lameai 
PAM^fv.     ations  of  the  women  of  Rdvana  for  their  departs 
Lamentation,   lord,  wiU  excito  tho  Sympathies  of  Hindu  wives  ani 
woStn"'*''      mothers,  even  while  rejoicing  in  the  downfall  of  tl. 


Site  of  the       ten-headed  giant.     The  description  of  the  ordeal  <ji 
Still  shown  in    Sf  ta  is  very  affectin":,  and  to  this  day  the  wear}'  pil- 

the  Island  of  J  o?  J  -^    * 

Bamisseram.  gyinis,  wlio  percliancc  have  joumeved  a  thousand 
miles  to  behold  the  sacred  locality,  are  shown  tiie 
very  spot  on  the  Island  of  Ramisseram  where  Sfri 
passed  untouched  through  the  fire,  and  never  fail  to 
bathe  in  the  sea  which  washes  the  place,  as  it  the 
efficacy  of  the  waves  in  purifying  souls  from  sin 

ThePushrjaka   was  morc  potent  there  than  elsewhere.      The  cbario: 

chariot  iiitro-  -i    t^      ••  i         •  /%  - 

J^^Jj^^^®  named  Pushpaka  is,  of  course,  a  mere  creation  o^ 
difficulty.  ^j^^  imagination,  and  is  probably  introduced  to 
remove  the  geographical  difficulties  connected  Tri(/. 
the  vast  interval  which  separates  the  Island  (jI 
Ramisseram  from  the  city  of  Ayodhyd  ;  and  wliicii 
might  otherwise  have  interfered  with  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  tradition  of  Rtima,  the  Linga  worshipper 
of  the  Dekhan,  with  Edma,  the  incarnation  o\ 
Vishnu. 
Incidents  con-  But,  as  already  indicated,  the  crowning  event  m 

iiecUMl  with  the  '         .  -^  n  i  •  i  i 

ieuin? to""'  the  story  is  undoubtedly  the  triumphant  entry  ol 
andlllst^aiiation  tho  city  of  AyodhyA,  and  subsequent  installation  of 
E/Ama ;  and  every  incident  in  that  portion  of  the 
narrative  is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  memory  of 
the  Hindii  like  the  pictured  scenery  in  a  panorama. 
The  royal  exiles  throwing  off  tlieir  jungle  garments 
and  arraying  themselves  in  regal  attire;  RAnia  and 
Sftd  seated  in  a  chariot  side  by  side,  whilst  the  royal 
umbrella  and  cluimaras  are  carried  by  the  most 
distinguished  Chieftains ;    the  grand  procession  niov- 
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ng  into  the  city,  accompanied  by  musicians  and  history  op 
iancing-girls  ;  the  acclamations  of  the  assembled  p^bt  iv. 
Lhousands ;  the  installation  at  which  pots  of  sacred 
water  are  poured  over  the  heads  of  the  Raja  and 
Ranf ,  as  well  as  green  rice  and  sacred  grass ; — all 
pass  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  Hindji  with  a 
vividness  and  reality,  which  none  but  those  who 
sympathize  with  human  nature  in  all  its  varied 
manifestations  can  hope  to  apprehend. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


EXILE   OF   SITA. 


HISTORY  OF 

INDIA. 

Pabt  IV. 

Rpquol  to  the 


The  narrative. 


The  RdmAyana  seems  thus  far  to  hare  been 
brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  by  the  triumplifint 
return  of  Rdraa  and  SftA  to  the  royal  palace  at 
Ayodhyd,  and  their  installation  in  the  Raj  of  Kosak 
But  there  is  a  sequel  to  the  story,  which  Trould  seem 
to  imply  that  the  reign  of  RAma,  like  that  of  Yud- 
hishthira,  was  not  to  end  in  this  world  in  perfwt 
felicity ;  and  that  both  Riima  and  Sitii  were  to  be 
visited  in  the  height  of  prosperity  by  an  avenging 
Nemesis.  The  question  of  authenticity  will  be 
treated  hereafter.  For  the  present  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  narrative  is 
felt  by  the  Hindus.  The  story  is  rapidly  passed 
over  in  the  Bengali  version,  but  merely  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  too  affecting  to  be  dwelt  upon; 
whilst  in  the  Adhydtma  Rdmdyana  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  away  the  tragic  details  as  a  divine 
mystery.  The  narrative  itself  calls  for  no  pre- 
liminary explanation,  and  may  be  briefly  related  as 
follows : — 


8it4  dMires  the         ^^^len  somo  montlis  had  passed  away  in  perfect  'happi- 

oftheRishis.     ness,  Sita  felt  that  she  was  about  to  become  a  mother;  and 

she  said  to  her  husband  : — '^  I  have  no  relish  for  anv  food 

in  this  world  except  the  sacrificial  cakes  which  the  wives 


r     / 
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of  tlie  Eishia  offer  in  the  forest  \   and  I  much  desire  to  history  op 
visit  the  Rishis  once  again  that  I  may  eat  the  cakes  as  we     ^^^\y 

did   when  dweUing  in  the  jungle/^     Rdma  replied  that  he 

ivould  think  over  the  matter  in  his  mind,  and  tell  her  what 
slie  was  to  do  on  the  next  day.  And  he  went  out  of  the 
inner  apartment,  and  sat  upon  his  throne  in  the  CouncU- 
hall.      Then  one  of  his  Ministers,  who  was  very  harsh  in  his  Complaint  of  a 

i^  "^       .  Minister  that 

lansTuasre,   arose  and  said: — "O  Rama,  there  is  poverty  the  people  are 

*-'*-'  ,  ...  poor  because 

amongst  your  subjects  because  of  your  sin  in  taking  back  R&ma  took  back 
Sita  after  she  had  been  ten  months  in  the  palace  of  Rdvana ; 
and  it  is  proper  that  you  should  put  Sita  away.^' 

At  these  words  Rama  was  thunderstruck,  but  he  said  BAma  hears 
nothing ;  and  when  the  Council  broke  up,  he  returned  to  between  a 
the  inner  apartments,  and  went  to  bathe  in  the  tank  which  and  his  son-in- 
was  near  the  palace.      Now  a  certain  man  dwelt  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tank,  and  he  was  a  washerman;  and 
this  man  had  a  daughter  who  was  married.     And  it  so  hap- 
pened that  on  the  evening  of  the  preceding  day,  the  daugh- 
ter had  left  the  house  of  her  husband,  and  passed  the  night 
in  the  house  of  her  father.    When  Rama  was  bathing  in  the 
tank  he  heard  the  father  say  to  the  husband  of  his  daugh- 
ter : — ^^  Take  back  your  wife,  1  pray  you  !  "  But  the  husband 
replied : — "  Not  so  !   Your  daughter  went  from  my  house  in  The  son-in-iaw 

1  TTi  1  1  11  •!        refuses  to  take 

the  evening,  and  I  know  not  where  she  passed  the  night,  back  his  wife 
and  I  cannot  take  her  back  a^ain  to  be  my  wife  :  Were  I  a  deserted  him  in 

°      ,  •'  .  ,  the  mght'time. 

great  Mahdraja  like  Rdma,  then  indeed  I  might  receive  her, 
even  though  she  had  been  many  months  in  the  house  of  a 
strange  man ;  but  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  may  not  do  this 
thing  lest  my  kinsmen  turn  me  out  of  my  caste. ^' 

When  Rama  heard  these  words  he  was  sorely  troubled,  BAraa  sees  sit& 
and  knew  not  what  to  do;  and  he  returned  to  the  inner  of BAvana. 
apartments.  And  it  so  happened  that  at  that  time  Sita  was 
describing  Rdvana  to  her  maids,  and  she  had  drawn  a  figure 
resembling  him  upon  the  floor  of  the  room.  When  Rdma 
saw  the  likeness  of  Rdvana,  he  was  enraged  against  Sitd,  for 
he  thought  that  she  still  carried  the  remembrance  of  Ravana 
in  her  heart.     And  he  sent  for  his  three  brothers,  and  in-  Determines  to 

put  away  SitA. 

formed  them  that  he  had  resolved  to  put  away  his  wife ;  but 
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Sufferings  of 
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the  burning 
sun. 


they  all  interceded  for  Sitt4,  and  reminded  him  how  ^i]le  bul 
passed  througli  the  fire,  and  how  the  gods  had  testified  t 
her  purity.  Then  Rama  acknowledged  that  his  wife  w^.- 
innocent,  but  said  that  he  could  not  endure  the  taunts  d 
the  people ;  and  he  commanded  Lakshmana,  on  pain  of  see- 
ing him  commit  suicide,  to  take  her  out  of  the  city  veiy 
early  in  the  morning,  and  conduct  her  to  the  opposite  bact 
of  the  Ganges,  and  abandon  her  there. 

Then  Sita  was  told  that  Lakshmana  wonld  rake  h\ii 
away  in  his  chariot  to  the  abodes  of  the  Rishis,  and  sbe 
supposed  that  it  was  in  fulfilment  of  her  desire  to  eat  tie 
sacrificial  cakes;  and  she  took  leave  of  all  her  mothers-in- 
law,  and  prepared  to  depart.  When  it  was  morning  fel? 
ascended  the  chariot,  and  Lakshmana  drove  ont  of  the  citr 
towards  the  river  Ganges,  and  they  met  with  many  erl 
omens ;  the  jackals  appeared  howUng  in  open  day,  and  tie 
deer  fled  from  them  on  the  left  hand,  and  many  serpents 
appeared ;  and  Sita  seeing  these  omens,  prayed  very  heartilx 
to  the  gods  in  behalf  of  Rama,  for  she  feared  that  she  should 
never  see  him  more.  In  this  manner  they  arrived  at  the 
Ganges,  and  Lakshmana  procured  a  boat,  and  they  went 
over  the  river  together ;  and  when  they  landed  on  the  op- 
posite side,  they  pressed  forward  into  a  thicket  near  the  hiQ 
Chitra-kuta,  where  they  had  resided  in  former  times,  but 
where  the  fruit  trees  were  now  decaying  with  age,  and 
snakes  had  made  holes  to  burrow  themselves.  And  Laksh- 
mana and  Sit4  went  on  until  they  came  within  four  miles  of 
the  hermitage  of  Valmiki,  and  then  Lakshmana  wept  veir 
bitterly,  and  told  Sita  of  the  cruel  orders  he  had  received 
from  Rama,  and  counselled  her  to  take  refuge  in  the  house 
of  Valmiki ;  and  thus  having  obeyed  the  commands  of  his 
elder  brother  he  left  her  in  the  jungle,  and  returned  to 
Ayodhya  and  prostrated  himself  before  Rama  in  silence  and 
in  tears. 

Meanwhile  Sitd  was  in  a  panic  of  surprise  and  fear. 
She  was  already  in  the  pains  of  travail,  and  in  this  con- 
dition she  was  left  alone  on  the  sandy  plain  in  the  hottest; 
season  of  the  year ;  and  the  mid-day  sim  was  blazing  hke  a 
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furnace  over  her  head^  and  she  walked  slowly  on  in  an  history  op 

INDIA. 
Pabt  IV. 


agony  of  grief.     Her  feet,  tender  as  the  newly- blown  rose,       i^dia. 


'were  torn  with  blisters;  her  throat  was  parched  with  thirst; 

and  no  tree  was  in  sight  to  shelter  her  from  the  heat  of  the 
son.     Sometimes  she  walked  a  little  way,  and  sometimes 
she  fell  to   the  ground.      She  had  no  friend  near  her  to 
Tvhom  she  could  tell  her  sorrows,  or  from  whom  she  could 
receive  consolation.     The  wild  beasts,  who  came  from  the  wud  beasts 
jungles,  and  surrounded  her  on  all  sides,  were  her  only  tEe  birds  tan 
guards.     The  birds  descended  from  the  sky  to  aflford  her 
shelter  with  their  wings,  while  others  dipped  their  pinions 
into  the  water  of  the  Granges,  and  fanned  her  with  them,  to 
prevent  her  fainting  from  the  heat.     Thus  did  she  proceed 
by  slow  steps  towards  Chitra-kiita,  but  at  last  she  fell  down 
in  a  swoon,  which  was  like  death;  and  in  this  state  she  was  Taken  into  the 
found  by  Vdlmiki  the  sage,  who  had  been  the  Brdhman  V4imiki. 
preceptor  of  her  father  Janaka ;  and  Vdlmiki  restored  her, 
and  took  her  to  his  own  house,  and  placed  her  in  charge  of 
his  wife  and  female  servants. 

And  Sit&  gave  birth  to  two  sons  in  the  house  of  Ydlmlki,  siti  gives  birth 
and  the  splendour  of  their  countenances  surpassed  the  sun  Kusa. 
and  moon.     Vdlmiki  gave  them  the  names  of  Lava  and 
Kusa,  and  brought  them  up,  and  educated  them  with  the 
greatest  care.     At  the  age  of  five  years  he  invested  them 
with  the  sacred  thread,  and  he  taught  them  the  Vedas  and  The'two 

brothers 

the  Vedangas,  and  he  also  taught  them  to  repeat  his  own  S^**cS^  ^ 
work,  the  poem  of  the  Bdmdyana,  which  comprised  the  gjg^^l***® 
whole  history  of  Bdma  down  to  his  capture  of  Lankd  and 
triumphant  return  to  Ayodhyd.  And  Valmiki  likewise  taught 
them  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows,  so  that  thoy  became 
invincible. 

Now  when  Lava  and  Kusa  were  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  BAm»  Drepares 

,         ,  ,     _  ,        to  iierform  an 

years  of  age,  B&ma  became  troubled  in  his  mmd  at  having  Aswamedha  to 
slain  a  Brdhman ;  for  Havana  was  the  grandson  of  Pulastya,  fe?  ®^**'* 
and  consequently  was  by  birth  a  Brahman.  Accordingly,  by 
the  advice  of  Vasishtha  and  other  learned  sages,  he  resolved 
on  performing  an  Aswamedha,  and  all  things  were  made 
ready  for  the  occasion;  and  as  it  was  necessary  that  he 
VOL,  II.  26 
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HISTORT  OF  should  sleep  with  his  wife  for  one  entire  year  with  a  dra^' 
sword  between  them,  without  so  mach.  as  touching  her,  J 
golden  image  was  made  to  resemble  Sita^  and  Bama  pass^ 

ima«eofsitA.  his  nights  with  the  golden  image  by  liis  side.  Then  xL 
horse  was  procured  and  let  loose  with  the  usnal  ceremonies; 
and  Rdma^s  younger  brother  Satrughna   follo^wed  the  hor^ 

ii»T»andKu»  with  an  army.     Then  the  horse  went  on  until  it  came  to  tk 

carry  a^^ay  the  ^  "^  ^ 

def^ttSe         place  in  which  Sit6  was  residing;  and  her  two  sons  Lara 
■SiSt*tbeiiL    ^^^  Kusa  saw  the  horse,  and  carried  it  away,  and  defeated 
Satrughna  and  all  his  army,  and  so  wounded  Satrnglma  ^^ 
he  could  not  move.     When  Buma  heard  w^liat  had  occnrred 
he  was  filled  with  wrath,  and  sent  Lakshmana  with  anothrT 
army  to  recover  the  horse,  but  he  was  defeated   in  ^oi^ 
manner  by  Lava  and  Kusa,  and  lefb  for   dead  upon  tb 
ground.      Then  Bharata   set   out  to    bring*    back  his  tr« 
brothers  if  he  could  not  recover  the  horse,  and  Hanninas 
went  with  him  \  and  they  found  Satrughna  and  LakshmaLa 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Granges,  and  sprinkled  w^at^r  v:^^^ 
them,  and  placed  them  in  a  chariot ;    but  Lava  and  £a^ 
again  came  up  and  defeated  them  as  they  had  done  tie 
Hanuraan         others.     Then  Hanuman  saw  the  two  youths  who  had  been 

suspects  that  '* 

Lavaand  Kum  gQ  victorious,  with  their  cheeks  all  on  fire,  and  their  Iwir 

are  toe  sons  oi  '  ' 

BAma.  flowing,  and  bows  and  arrows  in  their  hands;  and  he  told 

Bharata  that  they  were  the  living  images  of  Hama,  as  ie 
had  known  Rama  to  be  when  of  the  same  age. 

BAma goes  out  When  Rama  heard  the  dismal  tidinffs,  he  prepared  xos^ 

aframst  his  sons,      ,  ii.  o'lrjr  o 

and  asks  their    him  Self  to  the  field   acfamst  an   enemy  so  powerful:  and 

mother  8  name.  ^  . 

when  he  reached  the  place  he  encamped  his  army,  and  weflt 
alone  to  meet  the  two  youths,  marvelling  who  they  could  be. 
Presently  he  beheld  Lava  and  Kusa  approaching*  him,  mi 
the  moment  he  saw  them  he  felt  a  tenderness  for  them  in  Ks 
heart ;  and  when  they  beheld  Rama,  they  were  instantir 
struck  with  awe  and  reverence  for  him,  and  made  him  a  veiy 
respectful  salutation.  And  Rama  asked  them  whose  sods 
they  were ;  and  they  replied  : — '^  Our  mother's  name  is 
Sitd,  but  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  our  father :  We  hare 
been  instructed  by  Valmiki  the  sage,  who  has  been  to  us  as 
a  father/'     When  Rama  heard  these  words  he  knew  the 
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jTouths  to  be  his  own  sons ;  and  at  that  moment  Valmiki  history  op 
3aine  up  and  told  him  all,  and  prayed  him  to  become  recon-      p^^^ 

3iled   to  his  wife  Sitd.     And  Valmiki  went  and  took  Sltd '-- 

by  the  hand,  and  told  her  what  had  occnrred,  and  that  she  B&ma  reoon- 

Ennst  go  with  him  into  the  presence  of  Rdma;  and  for  a 

long  time  she  would  not  go,  but  Vdlmiki  said  to  her: — 

'^  Your  sons  have  revenged  upon  Bdma  all  the  evil  he  has 

done  to  you,  and  unless  you  become  reconciled  to  him  I 

shall  pronounce  a  curse/^     So  Sitd  went  with  Valmiki  into  BAma  and  Siu 

the  presence  of  Kama,  and  made  peace  with  him ;  and  Rdma  pinem  in 

and  Sitd  returned  with  their  sons  to  the  city  of  Ayodhyd, 

and  performed  the  Aswamedha,  and  passed  the  remainder 

of  their  lives  in  peace  and  joy.* 

^  In  the  Adby&tma  B&m&vana  a  totally  different  yersion  is  given  of  these  in- 
cidents.    R&ma  is  said  to  have  discovered  his  two  sons,  from  the  exquisite  man- 
ner in  which  they  channted  the  R&m&yana  at  the  Aswamedha,  whilst  his  meeting 
with  Sit&  is  described  in  the  following  manner.: — 'When  R&ma  knew  that 
the  two  boys  were  the  sons  of  Sit&,  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  bring  V&lmiki  to 
him ;  and  the  sage  returned  with  Slt&  and  her  children.    £&ma  then  spoke  in  an 
audible  voice,  saying  : — '  It  is  necessary  we  should  prove  the  chastity  of  Sit& ; 
let  her  make  an  oath  in  the  presence  of  this  assembly  that  the  world  may 
know  she  is  pure,  and  that  her  chastity  is  without  blemish :  Mankind  had  an  evU 
opinion  of  her,  therefore  I  dismissed  her  from  my  presence :  Forgive  me,  V&lmiki ! 
We  know  that  Slt&  is  guiltless ;  let  us,  however,  prove  her  innocence  before  all 
present :   I  am  certain  Lava  and  Eusa  are  my  children.'    When  R&ma  had  thus 
spoken  the  people  were  assured  that  Slt&  would  again  undergo  the  trial  by  ordeal. 
Brahma  collected  all  the  gods,  and  the  people  were  assembled.     Sit&  having 
bathed,  and  being  newly  clothed  in  silken  garments,  was  brought  to  the  place  of 
sacrifice.    With  downcast  eyes,  her  hands  raised  towards  those  present,  she  thus 
spoke :— "  If,  0  Earth,  I  never  turned  my  thoughts  towards  any  man  but  R&ma ; 
if  my  tnith  and  purity  are  known  to  thee,  receive  me  into  thy  bosom,  open  a  pas- 
sage for  me  that  I  may  pass  in  safety  into  thy  bowels  :  I  have  undergone  the 
slanders  of  mankind,  I  here  pledge  myself  before  thee  never  again  to  behold  the 
face  of  any  living  creature.'     On  hearing  these  words,  all  present  were  over- 
whelmed with  grief;  the  air  resounded  with  their  sighs. 

"  At  that  moment  a  wondeHul  and  awful  event  took  place.  The  ground  opened, 
when  a  splendid  throne,  studded  with  gems  and  supported  by  four  large  serpents, 
rose  from  the  chasm.  The  Earth,  incarnate  under  a  female  form,  came  from  the 
gulf,  and  with  joined  hands  she  thus  addressed  Sit&: — *I  attend,  Slt&!  in 
obedience  to  thy  commands,  I  am  ready  to  obey  thy  orders :  I  love  thee  with  the 
purest  affection,  and  have  brought  this  throne  for  thy  conveyance ;  take  thy  seat 
on  it  that  it  may  bear  thee  away  to  the  Eesatala,  the  sixth  of  the  lower  regions, 
and  from  thence  to  heaven.'  She  took  the  hand  of  Sit&,  she  led  her  to  the  throne, 
on  which  they  both  took  their  seats.  The  throne  entered  into  the  gulf  before  all 
present,  and  disappeared ;  the  ground  closed  upon  them.    The  gods  gave  vent  to 
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of  the  exile  of 
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The  foregoing  narrative  appears  to  call  for  little 
comment.  The  story  of  this  portion  of  the  Rama- 
yana  has  been  very  much  abridged  in  the  present 
version,  inasmuch  as  the  original  abounds  with 
mythical  matter  which  is  absolutely  valueless  for 
the  purposes  of  history,  and  which  obscures  rather 
than  illustrates  the  original  tradition.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  far  the  main  feature  of  the 
story,  the  abandonment  of  Sftd,  is  to  be  regarded  as 

their  joy  in  acclamations,  and  showered  down  flowers,  but  the  otlier  epettatts^ 
turning  their  eyes  on  K&ma,  fell  on  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  grief.  The  ms^i^ 
able  decrees  of  fate  arc  revealed  to  the  enlightened  mind  of  R&ma,  but,  as  hf  h^ 
appeared  on  earth  in  the  human  form,  he  deemed  it  necessary  his  actions  Amd 
accord  with  those  of  human  beings.  He  appeared  to  be  OYerwhelmed  with  a£ir- 
tion,  he  openly  gave  vent  to  his  sorrows.  Brahma  and  the  gods  did  everrdiB^ 
in  their  power  to  console  him,  saying : — '  Thou,  0  Lord !  knowest  all  thia^ 
wherefore  shouldst  thou  give  way  to  despair  ?  This  world  is  but  a  dream,  a  bub- 
ble of  water.'  K&ma  at  the  entreaty  of  Brahma  put  an  end  to  his  sorrows,  as! 
the  gods  made  their  obeisance  and  departed.  Rfima  then  distributed  TalasHe 
presents  among  the  Br&hmans,  and  completed  his  sacrifice.^' 

A  religious  mystery  is  assigned  for  the  reason  why  Stt&  would  not  be  ree^ia- 
ciled  to  li&ma,  which  is  explained  by  the  following  myth,  whicb  is  supposed  c» 
have  occurred  some  time  before  their  'previous  separation,  and  which  represecti 
Sit&  as  the  incarnation  of  LakshmS : — Sit&,  in  the  midst  of  his  caresses^  said  to 
him : — **  The  gods  serve  thee,  0  Lord !  with  all  their  hearts  and  souls  ;  thou  ait 
the  Lord  of  the  three  worlds  ;  thou  art  enthroned  in  the  heart  of  all  living  crea- 
tures, the  ^Greatest  of  the  Great,  ever  joyful ;  thou  hast  neither  beginning,  nor 
middle,  nor  end :  If  it  be  thy  pleasure  I  will  mention  one  circumstance.*'  K&ma 
affectionately  desired  her  to  speak  her  wishes.  She  said : — ^*  The  gods  addressed 
me  in  private,  saying  : —  *  A  long  time  has  elapsed  since  Lakshmi  quitted  bcavfi 
to  dwell  on  the  earth,  the  regions  of  bliss  are  deserted :  Without  thy  aasistaooe 
the  great  thorn,  which  sprang  up  in  the  garden  of  the  world,  could  nev^  hav* 
been  rooted  out :  Now  that  the  earth  has  been  restored  to  its  usual  fertilitv,  ihm 
hast  conferred  happiness  on  thy  servants ;  we  beseech  thee  to  listen  to  our  prayer, 
and  grant  to  us  again  thy  presence  by  returning  to  paradise,  now  become  adeeart 
through  thy  absence.'  If  it  is  thy  pleasure,  0  Kdma,  I  should  agree  to  their  re- 
quest." R&ma,  after  some  reflection,  answered : — "  I  was,  previous  t«  the  appli- 
cation of  the  gods  to  thee,  acquainted  with  their  secret  wishes ;  I  will  adopt  a  de- 
vice to  despatch  thee  before  me.  I  will  cause  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  utter 
slander  against  thee ;  I  wiU  dismiss  thee  to  the  woods,  where  thou  shalt  bring  forth 
two  sons ;  thou  wilt  go  to  Chitra-k(ita,  the  religious  abode  of  the  sage  Tfilmiki, 
where  thou  wilt  dwell  in  peace  :  Thou  art  now  with  child,  and  in  his  house  wilt 
thou  be  delivered  of  two  children,  illustrious  in  their  destiny :  Thou,  my  beloT«d 
Slt&,  earnest  through  the  earth  into  the  world ;  thou  must  again  return  to  heaTca 
through  the  earth  ;  rest  assured  I  will  soon  follow  thee." 


^     X 
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suitlientic  or  otherwise.     It  is  certainly  surrounded  histoey  op 
l>y  improbable  details,  such  as  the  episode  of  Rdma's     pabt  iv. 
sons  learning  to  recite  the  Rdmdyana,  which  is  very  Traces  of  the 
suspicious ;  and  yet  the  idea  that  Rdraa  could  not  Sition?  ^  "*" 
receive  Sitd  as  his  wife  after  her  protracted  residence 
in  the  palace  at  Lankd,  and  the  tradition  that  Rdma 
finally  sent  her  out  into  the  jungle,  are  true  to  the 
national  sentiment,  and  have  long  formed  a  part  of 
the  national  belief.    Moreover  the  legend  that  Rdma 
did   put   away  his  wife   harmonizes  with  another 
legend,^  that  he  subsequently  sent  his  broths  Laksh- 
mana  into  exile;   and  thus  we  might  almost  infer 
from  the  current  of  national  tradition  that  Rdma,  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  became  jealous  and  peevish 
like  Henry  the  Eighth ;   and  that  the  pious  author 
of  the  Rdmdyana  has  invented  mythical  reasons  for 
the  equivocal  proceedings  of  the  divine  hero.     The 
question  of  whether  Rdraa  was  ever  again  really 
reconciled  to  Sltd  after  this  second  ordeal,  must  of 
course  remain  in  doubt ;   but  it  is  stated   in  the  Question  of 

'  whether  Rtoia 

Adhydtma  RdmAyana  that  he  ultimately  ascended  gJi|y  ^^  ^"^^^ 
to  heaven  on  the  bird  Garura,  and  finally  joined  ^^^^^^ 
SftA,  who  had  returned  to  her  original  form  as  the 
goddess  Lakshmf .  As  regards  the  two  sons  of  Rdma, 
who  were  born  in  the  house  of  Valmlki,  and  were 
named  Lava  and  Kusa,  it  may  be  remarked  that  to 
this  day  the  Kachwdka  Rajputs  affect  to  derive  their 
descent  from   Kusa,  whilst  another   Rajpdt  tribe, 

'  It  is  said  that  one  day  TimSf  as  a  messenger  from  Brahma,  paid  a  visit  to 
B&ma,  and  that  lUima  ordered  Lakshmana  to  keep  the  door  shut  against  every 
one  on  pain  of  death.  The  sage  Durv&sa,  however,  called  shortly  afterwards  and 
threatened  to  curse  R&ma  unless  admitted  immediately.  Lakshmana  accordingly 
admitted  the  sage,  and  Lakshmana  goes  to  the  river  Sarayti,  suppresses  his  senses, 
and  is  conveyed  bodily  by  Indra  to  heaven.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  name 
of  Lakshmana  appears  to  be  still  preserved  in  the  modem  name  of  Lucknow. 
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pakt  IV.  race.' 
conciuiion  of  Here,  then,  ends  the  story  of  the  Rimdjana. 
yuu.  r^Y^Q  divine  poem  concludes  with  the  following-  reli- 
gious promises,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  ividely- 
spread  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Rdma,  and  the 
blessings  which  are  supposed  to  reward  those  who 
read  or  hear  the  pious  legend  of  his  earthly  career: — 

Hodeni  Hindti         Whoever  reads  or  hears  the  Rdmdyana  will  be  fre^d 

belief  in  the        i.  n     .  rm 

gr^  of  the  from  all  Sin.  Those  who  read  it,  or  hear  it  read  to  them,  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  son,  will  certainly  have  one.  Tho^e 
who  read  or  hear  it  for  the  sake  of  riches  will  certainij 
acqaire  wealth.  K  a  woman  hears  it  she  will  obtain  a  good 
hnsband  and  enjoy  happiness.  A  Brahman  reaps  the  advan- 
tage of  reading  the  Vedas,  a  Kshatriya  conquers  his  enemi^, 
a  Yaisya  is  blessed  with  riches,  and  a  Sildra  gains  great 
fame  by  reading  the  R&mayana,  or  having  it  read  to  them. 
The  Rdmayana  heals  diseases,  removes  all  fear  of  enemies, 
compensates  for  all  loss  of  wealth  or  fame,  prevents  loss  of 
life,  and  secures  all  that  is  desired.  The  mere  utterance 
of  the  name  of  Rama  is  equal  in  religious  merit  to  the 
giving  of  a  hundred  ornamented  cows  to  a  Brahman,  or  the 
performance  of  an  Aswamedha.  A  follower  of  R^ma  enjovs 
happiness  in  this  world,  and  in  the  next  is  absorbed  in 
Kama  in  that  Vaikuntha  which  is  the  heaven  of  Vishnu, 


'  See  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson's  introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Uttan- 
Edma-charitra  in  his  Theatre  of  the  Hindtis.  This  drama  is  attributed  to  BhaT> 
Chati,  and  is  based  upon  the  incidents  already  narrated  as  fozmin^  the  sequel  of 
the  history  of  R&ma. 


END   OF   THE   RAMAYANA. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


FOUB  EPOCHS   OF  RELIGIOUS   HISTORY. 

The  main  points  in  the  two  great  Hindu  Epics  history  op 
have  now  been  reproduced  in  a  condensed  form ;  and     pam  v. 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is  possible  to  draw  poasibmt^  or 
from  these  national  treasuries  of  tradition  and  legend,  wJto^onSo* 
as  well  as  from  other  branches  of  Hindii  literature, 
sufficient  materials  for  constructing  a  narrative  of 
the  early  progress  of  the  Hindii  people,  which  should 
correspond  to  the  modern  idea  of  history.    Hitherto  Materials. 
Qpe  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  an  undertaking 
has  arisen  from  the  overwhelming  mass  of  original 
materials  which  have  been   preserved  in  the  San- 
skrit language ;    and  from  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  vernaculars  in  which  much  important  inform- 
ation was  supposed  to  be  concealed.     But  of  late 
years,  in  addition  to  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  and  Rdmd-Kfth4  6h&nta. 
yana,  a  large  portion  of  the  Vedas  and  Purdnas  vedw.  "** 
have  been    rendered    available   to    the    European  ^**^^'"- 
reader;    and  especially  a  valuable  series  of  trans- 
lated extracts  and  analyses  of  the  more  important 
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HISTORY  OF  portions  of  the  Purdnas,  which  was  caxried  out  by 
the  late  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  has 'been  preserrai 
in  twenty-  six  folio  volumes  of  manuscripts  in  tb 
Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta.      A  large 
number  of  legends  and  traditions  connected  with  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Sdkya  Muni,  better  known  as 
Gotama  Buddha,  have  been  collected  and  translated 
both  in  Ceylon  and  Burmah;  and  not  only  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  development  of  religious 
dogmas  in  India,  but  furnish  some  interesting  pic- 
tures of  life  and  manners  at  the  advent  of  Sdtja 
Muni,  and  during  the  period  when  Buddhism  pre- 
vailed.     Again,  the  celebrated  Brahmanical  code, 
known  as  the  *^  Institutes  of  Manu,"  has  been  familiar 
to  every  English  student  in  Hindii  antiquities  since 
the  days  of  Sir  William  Jones;  and  will  now  he 
found  to  yield  new  and  important  results  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Hindii  people  by  being  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda.    Many 
translations  of  Hindu  dramas  and  poetry  have  also 
appeared,  which  add  largely  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  which  have  prevailed  at 
different  periods  amongst  the  masses.     Rich  stores 
of  antiquarian  information  have  likewise  been  opened 
up;    including   select  translations   from  the   more 

MackenzieKss.  valuablo  documcuts  iu  the  Mackenzie  MSS.,  which, 
like  the  Purdnic  manuscripts,  have  been  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  in 
thirty-four  thick  folio  volumes.  To  these  may  be 
added  hosts  of  other  Hindii  productions,  theological 
and  otherwise,  which  have  either  been  separately 
published,  or  have  appeared  in  one  or  other  of  the 
journals  devoted  to  Oriental  literature.  At  the  same 
time  sites  of  ancient  cities  have  been  discovered,  iu- 
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scriptions  have  been  deciphered,  and  genealogical  history  of 
lists  have  been  examined  and  compared.  In  a  word,      pabt  v. 


it  may  now  be  asserted  that  these  sources  of  inform-  inscription*, 

©tc. 

ation,  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  already  in- 
dicated in  preceding  chapters,  have  served  to  render 
the  necessary  materials  for  the  ancient  history  of 
India  available  to  the  historical  student,  who  may 
not  have  possessed  either  the  necessary  leisure  or 
predilections  for  a  study  of  the  many  languages, 
living  and  dead,  which  appertain  to  the  great  Indian 
peninsula.^ 

The  history  of  the  people  of  India,  ancient  and  Hijto^ofindia 
modern,  should  be  considered  as  something  distinct  251^  ^bS?^" 
from  that  of  Mussulman  and  British  rule.     Indeed"*^®' 


^  The  author  would  here  Tcuture  to  remark  that  his  object  is  yery  different 
from  that  which  appears  to  haye  been  contemplated  by  the  great  modem  schools 
of  comparatiye  philology,  whether  in  Germany  or  elsewhere.  He  has  not  attempted 
to  discoyer  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  different  Aryan  peoples  by  the  light 
of  those  special  philological  studies,  which  haye  hitherto  so  largely  occupied  the 
attention  of  Sanskrit  scholars.     He  has  confined  himself  to  the  humbler  task  of 
describing  the  people  of  India  as  they  are ;  and  he  has  consequently  endeayoured 
to  unfold  the  history  of  the  post  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  for  a  due  apprehension 
of  the  history  of  the  people  in  more  recent  periods.    Those  who  desire  to  enter 
upon  the  larger  field  of  inquiry  must  giye  their  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of 
the  critical  labours  of  Goldstiicker,  Max  MiiUer,  Lassen,  Weber,  Benfey,  Kuhn, 
Roth,  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  Cowell,  Muir,  Aufrecht,  Monier  Williams,  Gorresio, 
and  many  other  scholars  in  £urope,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  who  haye  attained 
a  widely-spread  reputation  as  the  pioneers  in  the  study  of  a  comparison  of  roots 
and  grammars.    It  might  also  be  added  that  human  life  under  the  most  fayour- 
able  circumstances  is  not  sufficiently  long  to  enable  a  single  indiyidual  in  the  pre- 
sent day  to  be  at  once  an  Oriental  philologist  and  an  Indian  historian.    For  in- 
stance, a  study  of  the  Pur&nas  in  the  original  Sanskrit  would  occupy  yery  many 
yean ;  whereas  a  twelye-months'  patient  analysis  of  Wilson's  collection  of  trans- 
lations at  Calcutta  has  sufficed  to  show  how  much  yaluable  light  the  originals  appear 
to  throw  upon  sectarian  rites  and  creeds,  and  especially  upon  the  antagonism  be- 
tween Br&hmans  and  Buddhists,  but  how  little  they  really  contribute  towards  a 
sabstantiye  knowledge  of  Indian  history  prior  to  the  age  of  Buddhism.    In  like 
manner  the  salient  points  in  the  Mackenzie  collection  may  be  mastered  after  a  few 
months'  study  of  the  manuscript  translations  ;  whilst  the  mere  work  of  collection 
and  arrangement,  to  say  nothing  of  translation,  seems  to  haye  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  leisure  of  the  late  Colonel  Colin  Mackenzie  throughout  a  long  Indian  career, 
and  may  be  said  to  haye  been  the  absorbing  passion  of  a  life-time. 
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HISTORY  OF  neither  Mussulman  nor  European  can    be  said  tu 
pa»t  v.     have  hitherto  created  any  enduring  impression  upon 
ZZZ  the  national  mind.     The  religious  revolutions  which 

^HthS.^"     have  stirred  up  the  life  of  the  Hindii  to  its  utter- 
most  depths,  have  been  nearly  all  of  indigenous 
growth.     They  have  sprung  up  from  within  rather 
than  from  without ;  and  must  be  generally  regarded 
as  the  product  of  the  Hindii  mind.     For  ages  the 
people  have  been  shut  in  from  the  outer  world  by 
the  Himdlayas  and  the  sea,  and  their  religious  faiti 
has  been  formed  from  the  consciousness  alone.    The 
thJSSSIS^  ^  history  of  the  progress  and  development  of  religious 
thought  in  India  is  thus  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  history  of  man ;  inasmuch  as  it  illustrates  the 
sources  of  many  ideas  and  sentiments,  which  find 
expression  in  what  has  been  termed  natural  religioD. 
At  the  same  time  its  range  of  development  is  more 
extensive  than  that  of  any  other  existing  faith;  for  it 
rises  with  the  dawn  of  consciousness  as  regards  the 
existence  of  a  superior  being  or  beings  with  reference 
to  the  present  life,  and  ascends  to  the  highest  dogmas 
in  the  conception  of  one  Supreme  Deity,  who  is  over 
all  and  in  all,  not  only  in  this  life  but  in  that  which 
is  to  come. 
iKyisionofthe         The  history  of  the  people  of  India,  if  considered 
into  four         as  somethiuff  distinct  from  the  annals  of  conquest,  is 

epochs.  o  ^  ^  / 

emphatically  a  religious  history  ;  and  so  closely  has 
every  act  and  duty  been  associated  from  time  im- 
memorial with  religious  belief  in  the  mind  of  the 
Hindu,  that  we  are  enabled  by  means  of  the  reli- 
gious books  which  have  been  preserved,  to  obtain  a 
tolerably  clear  insight  into  the  important  changes 
which  have  taken  place  at  different  intervals  in  the 
manners  and  ideas  of  the  people  at  large.  Reserving 
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all  minor  distinctions  for  discussion  hereafter,  it  may  histoet  of 

•  1  •  T_  INDIA. 

m  the  first  instance  be  convenient  to  map  out  the     pajit  v. 
xeligious  history  of  the  people  of  India  into  four 
great  epochs,   corresponding  with  the  four  great 
changes  in  their  religious  belief,  namely  ; — 
1st,  The  Vedic  age. 
2nd,  The  Brahmanic  age. 
3rd,  The  Buddhist  age. 
4th,  The  age  of  Brahmanical  revival. 
The  religion  of  the  Vedic  age  has  been  briefly  JSSiSSriS^W 
sketched  in  the  introduction  to  the  preceding  volume.  oS^^eie- 
It  consisted  in  offerings  of  food  and  wine,  accom-  Sr^^rfai 
panied   by  outpourings  of  prayers  and  praises  to 
elementary  deities  and  other  personified  abstractions, 
in   the  hope   of  obtaining  thereby  such  material 
blessings  as  health,  prosperity,  long  life,  abundance 
of  sons,  prolific  cattle,  and  overflowing  harvests.     It  B6iief  in  ghosts. 
was  also  associated  with  a  crude  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  ghosts  of  ancestors,  who  might  be  pro- 
pitiated with  offerings  of  food  and  water ;   but  it 
scarcely  recognized  that  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment, which  has  found  such  large  expression  in  later 
creeds.     It  was  in  fact  an  early  form  of  polytheism, 
when  men  saw  deity  in  the  clouds  and  heard  him  in 
the  wind.    The  process  by  which  the  unenlightened  ^2^^\ 
but  inquiring  intellect  of  the  Vedic  Aryans  rose  j^gthSSm  to™ 
from  the  idea  of  many  gods  to  the  conception  of  one  ^'^'''^^' 
Supreme  Being,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
history  of  religious  development,  and  is  exhibited 
with  considerable  clearness  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
Veda.     In  the  first  instance  the  simple  worshipper  BMggerft^ 
praised  the  immediate  object  of  his  adoration  as  the  ^     • 
God  above  all  gods,  the  almighty,  the  supreme ; 
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HISTORY  OP  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  he  belauded  his  0¥i 

pabt  v.     patriarchal  Chieftain  as  the  greatest  of  heroes,  tk 

mightiest   of  warriors,  the  Raja  of    Rajas,  wh(» 

fame    had    spread    throughout  the     three    worlds. 

Inquiry  M  to    Familiarity  with  this  form  of  thought  may  have 

the  origin  of  •'  ^  ^'^  •' 

****"*•  subsequently  led  to  the  inquiry  as  to  i?irlio  was  the 

Being  who  caused  the  life  of  the  universe ;  and  this 
question  is  propounded  by  the  Vedic  bard  in  the 
following  language: — "From  earth  are  the  breflti 
and  blood,  but  where  is  the  soul?''*     Hence  arose 

Identification  of  two  conccptioiis  of  monotheism.     The  more  ancient 

the  Supreme  ij-i  .•  jt  -^j- 

SSdPiSto^  and  material  conception  appears  to  nave  existed  in 
the  identification  of  the  Sun  as  the  Supreme  Spirit 
of  light  and  fire,  which  animated  the  whole  univei^, 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
worship  of  Agni.     A  later  and  more  spiritual  con- 
ception identified  the  Supreme  Spirit  with  a  deity 
named  Prajdpati,  who  was  worshipped  as  the  Supreme 
Soul. 
fS^chJSSSSI*^        The   Brahmanic   religion'  seems  to  have  been 
it^  andS^I  originally  distinct  fi^om  the  Vedic  religion.     The  re- 
iS*    "^      ligious  ideas  which  characterized  each  faith  seem  to 
have  originated  from  different  sources,  although  they 
may  have  sprung  up  side  by  side.     The  Vedic  wo^ 
ship  is  the  expression  of  a  child-like  desire  to  gratify 
the  national  gods  by  offerings  of  food   and  wine. 
The  Brahmanic  worship  is  on  the  other  hand  an 
expression  of  fear  at  having  sinned  against  deity, 
and  an  attempt  to  appease  his  wrath  by  austerities 
compromifle  be- and  sacrificcs.     When  however  the  two  classes  of 

tween  the  Vedic  ,  .  _  ti-ttj-j** 

w^rahmanio  ideas  camc  into  contact,  the  old  Vedic  deities  were 
not  set  aside  by  the  Brdhmans,  but  were  simply 

*  See  Vol.  I.  Part  i.  Introduction. 
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placed  in  subordination  to  the  ffod  Brahma :   who  history  of 

*^  T  INDIA. 

was  represented  as  the  creator  of  gods  and  men,  and      tart  v. 

the  especial  deity  of  the  Brdhmans;  and  who  was 

remotely  associated  with  the  dogma  that  goodness 

^would  be  rewarded  and  sin  punished  both  in  this 

life  and  in  the  life  hereafter.     The  Brahmanic  age 

^as  thus  emphatically  an  age  of  religious  compro- 

mise.     The  Vedic  deities  were  still  acknowledged  vedip  deities  re- 

^         coguized,  but 

as  inferior  gods,  but  placed  under  the  supremacy  of  PJSgSj^^Ji**" 
Brahmd,  as  their  creator;    and  the  heaven  of  tJ^^ ^^^^"^ *<> ^'•^*- 
Vedic  deities  was  placed  far  lower  in  the  ideal  uni- 
verse than  the  heaven  of  the  eternal  Brahma.*     In 
like   manner  the  monotheistic  conceptions  of  the 
Vedic  Aryans  were  amalgamated  with  those  of  the 
Brdhmans.    Agni  and  Prajdpati,  Vedic  idealizations  j^[*jj,^„^Jj^ 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  were  each  in  turn  identified  ^^^^  B»hni». 
with  Brahma.     By  this  process  the  early  Brdhmans 
appear  to  have  succeeded  in  super-adding  a  belief  in 
endless  transmigrations  of  the  soul, — in  austerities 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  reward,  and  in  sacrifices  as 
expiation  for  sin, — to  the  old  primitive  worship  of 
the  Aryan  deities,  which  looked  only  for  material 
blessings.     At  the  same  time  the  Brdhmans  seem  to  caate  system 

^  ...  .  rendered  on  en- 

have  reduced  the  primitive  classes  of  society  to  ag^^'p^;^^; 
rigid  caste  system;  and  to  have  converted  that 
system  into  an  engine  of  ecclesiastical  oppression, 
by  which  every  action  of  a  man  as  a  husband,  a 
father,  a  householder  and  a  citizen,  was  brought 
under  the  tyranny  of  caste  rule,  and  human  passions 
and  aspirations  were  pressed  down  until  the  Hindu 

^  A  distinction  mast  be  here  laid  down  between  Brahma  the  Supreme  Soul, 
and  Brahm&  who  is  only  the  creator,  or  rather  the  creative  energy  of  Brahma. 
Without  any  accent  the  word  Brahma  signifies  the  Supreme  Soul ;  with  an  accent 
on  the  final  letter,  Brahma  signifies  the  creator  only. 
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HisTOET  OP  people  were  little  better  than  relisrious  automatoiii 

INDIA.       ^     ^  ,    ,  ^  ^ 

pakt  V.      The  chai'acter  of  this  important  compromise  betweti 
the  simple  forms  of  Vedic  worship   and  the  com- 
plicated system  of  Brahmanism,  will  form  the  mail 
subject  of  inquiry  in  the  present  sketch  of  the  BraK- 
J}|«^^J^^™»j^^  manic    age.      But    in    investigating-     the    vaxioijs 
SmhSSSic '***  branches  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  constantly  neces- 
^^^  sary  to  refer  to  the  Vedic  period ;  inasmuch  as  such 

an  investigation  tends  to  indicate  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Vedic  age 
and  those  of  the  Brahmanic  age,  which  are  rendered 
perceptible  by  a  comparison  of  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig- Veda  with  the  institutes  of  Manu. 
ijistinguishiiig         The  characteristics  of  the  two  succeeding:  eras  of 

charactenstica  ^  o 

BuddS**Lid  Buddhism  and  Brahmanical  revival  will  be  brougfct 
vivai.  under  consideration  in  the  next  volume.      But  inas- 

much as  traces  of  both  periods  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Mahd  Bhdrata  and  Rdmdyana,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
indicate  in  the  present  place  the  broad  features 
which  distinguish  each  of  those  epochs  from  the  re- 
maining three. 
Commencement        With  thc  dawu  of  Buddhism  a  footing:  is  estab- 

of  the  ai?e  of  ^-^ 

SithSu^*^®  lished  in  modern  chronology.    The  advent  of  Sikjs 
^^'  Muni,  who  is  generally  regarded  as  the  great  teacher 

and  founder  of  Buddhism  in  India,  has  been  referred 
to  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era  by  a 
series  of  calculations  which  will  be  duly  considered 
^aMtlSt  hereafter.  This  famous  personage  seems  for  a  while 
to  have  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  reli- 
gious belief  of  the  Hindus.  He  threw  contempt 
upon  the  simple  prayers  of  the  Vedic  Aryans  for  thc 
material  blessings  of  this  life,  by  enunciating  an  idea 
which  has  found  expression  amongst  bards  and  pro- 
phets of  all  ages,  namely,  that  the  pleasures  of  this 
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cvorld  are  altogether  unreal  and  unsubstantial,  the  histoey  of 
aaere  creations  of  the  imagination.     He  taught  as  a     pam  v. 
v^ital  truth  the  sentiment  which  is  involved  in  the  Happinesg » de- 
"words  of  a  modern  poet,  and  which  is  familiar  to  the  ^    °"' 
current  religious  thought  of  the  European  : — 

*'  The  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show 
For  man's  delnsion  given ; 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitfiil  flow." 

But   Sdkya  Muni  went  further.      The  modem  Existence  an 
European   idea  reposes  upon  the   conclusion   that 
there  is  nothing  true  in  the  universe  of  being,  saving 
the  life  hereafter  in  heaven.     The  old  Brdhmans 
taught  that  men  were  constantly  committing  sins, 
which  could  only  be  expiated  by  penances  and  sacri- 
fices ;  and  that  the  performance  of  penances  and  sac- 
rifices, in  excess  of  such  expiation,  would  secure  a 
corresponding  amount  of  rewards  either  in  this  life 
or  the  life  hereafter.     But  S^ya  Muni  cut  at  the 
very  root  of  these  creeds  by  proclaiming  that  ex- 
istence itself  was. an  evil  to  gods  and  men;  that  the 
one  grand  object  of  gods  and  men  was  not  to  pro- 
long their  miserable  existence  for  the  sake  of  such 
deluding  phantoms  as  wealth,  pleasure,   or  power, 
either  in  this  life  or  in  future  existences  ;  but  rather 
to  crush  out  all  human  passions  and  yearnings,  and 
thus  to  deliver  the  soul  from  the  vortex  of  ever-re- 
curring transmigrations,  and  enable  it  to  take  refuge 

in  a  state  of  utter  and  eternal  repose.     Such  repose  J-i^rtlid'^'^ ""' 
i8  an  Oriental  idea  of  perfect  and  divine  felicity,  and  ^^' 
is  termed  Nirvdna ;  but  in  reality  it  is  little  more 
than  an  idea  of  utter  annihilation,  inasmuch  as  it 
involved  the  destruction  of  all  individuality,  until 
nothing  was  left  but  mere  intellect  in  undisturbed 
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EisTOEY  OP  slumber.     It  may  also  be  remarked,  as  a  significa-: 

INDIA.  1 

pIht  V.  fact  in  the  history  of  man,  which  will  be  fiiitik: 
considered  in  the  next  volume,  that  this  idea  of  rt 
pose,  this  longing  after  eternal  rest,  did  not  find  it^ 
full  force  in  an  age  of  evil  and  tribulation,  when 
afflicted  humanity  sought  relief  from    the  thousand 

Ageofaatiety.  ills  that  flcsh  is  heir  to;  but  in  an  age  of  sensual 
gratification,  when  profuse  indulgence  had  produced 
a  sickening  satiety,  which  found  expression  in  the 
words  of  the  Preacher  of  old : — "  All,  all  is  vanity, 
and  vexation  of  spirit." 

Expulsion  of  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  expulsion  or" 

Buddhism  >>y  -^ 

kldre^S^"    Buddhism  from  India,  and  the  triumphant  revival  rf 
Brahmanism,  are  still  involved  in  some  obscuritj, 
which  may  however  be  possibly  cleared  up  hereafte'. 
In  the  present  place  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the 
great  Brahmanical  revival  seems  to  have  originated 
in  a  democratic  appeal  to  the  sympathies  and  a^'pir- 
ations  of  the  masses,  who  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  be  less  capable  of  apprehending  the  trans- 
cendental happiness  involved  in  the  idea  of  Nirvana, 
and  to  feel  a  livelier  appreciation  of  the  more  sub- 
stantial enjoyments  of  human  existence  as  they  are 
generally  understood  by  the  bulk  of  the  community. 
Indeed  it  may  be  remarked  that  unless  religion  pro- 
mises substantive  blessings  and  rewards,  or  is  asso- 
ciated with  sectarian  ideas  which  perpetuate  it  as  a 
living  principle  by  that  force  of  antagonism  which 
perpetuates  so  many  dogmas,  it  soon  fails  to  act  as  a 
Failure  of  Bud-  motivc  powcr  or  Spring  of  action.     It  is  thus  easy  to 
euce  the  masses,  compreliend  that  amidst  the  corruptions  oi  a  Hud- 
dhist  priesthood,  a  religious  belief  which  offered  no 
spiritual  consolation  beyond  rest  or  annihilation,  and 
whicli  ignored  rather  than  satisfied  the  innate  yearn- 
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ings  of  the  soul  after  a  supreme  good,  soon  failed  to  history  op 
exercise  an  influence  upon  the  general  community,  pIbt  v. 
who  hankered  after  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  and 
turned  with  the  eagerness  of  youthful  voluptuaries 
to  receive  material  blessings  from  their  old  national 
gods  in  return  for  sacrifice  and  prayer.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  appeal  of  the  Brdhmans  to  the  Appeal  of  the 

■II  ^       r   •^      n  rr\i       Br4hmaii8  to 

popular  sentiment  could  scarcely  fail  of  success.    The  JSe  oidl|wiE.of 
\vorship  of  the  old  Vedic  deities,  who  had  been  held  }^t^^ .,. 

^  ,    ,  ,  ,  Vedic  deities. 

in  derision  during  the  age  of  Buddhism,  was  par- 
tially revived.  The  worship  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  vishnuand 
which  was  unknown  to  the  composers  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,  but  which  seem  to  have  largely  prevailed 
throughout  Hindustan  and  the  Dekhan,  was  recog- 
nized and  adopted  by  the  apostles  of  the  Brahmanical 
revival.  Vishnu  and  Siva  were  each  identified  with 
Brahma,  and  ultimately  with  each  other.    Rdma  and  Brahma. 


B&ma  and 


Krishna,  the  traditional  heroes  of  the  people  of  In-  Krishna,  a«  In- 
dia, whose  histories  have  been  household  words  for  vuhnu. 
ages,  were  declared  to  be  incarnations  of  the  god 
Vishnu ;    whilst  even   the  animals  who  were  wor-  Animal  worship, 
shipped  by  the  pre- Aryan  races,  such  as  the  fish,  the 
tortoise,  the  boar,  and  the  lion,  were  represented  as 
incarnations  of  the  same  deity.     In  like  manner  the 
worship  of  the  Linga,  which  appears  to  have  origin-  Linga  worship, 
ated  in  a  remote  antiquity,  was  associated  with  the 
worship  of  Siva ;  and  the  deification  of  the  female 
principle,  the  Earth  goddess,  which  appears  to  have 
sprung  up  amongst  many  primitive  tribes,  and  was 
yupposed  to  grant  abundant  harvests  and  prolific 
cattle,  became  associated  with  Parvatl,  the  wife  of 
Siva,  under  a  variety  of  names  of  which  perhaps 
Durg^  and  Kdll  are  the  widest  known.     Numerous  S?^^** 
otlier  deifications  were  in  like  manner  admitted  into  ^^^^ 
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HISTORY  OP  the  pantheon  of  the  Brdhmans;  such  as  g-ods  of  lur?. 
Part  V.      of  WET,  of  Wealth,  and  of  good  luck ;    as  \rell  u 

KAma.  deified  animals  and  things  belonging  to  an  ancient 

Kuveri^  fctische  worship,  including  cows,  snakes,  birds,  trees^ 
plants,  rivers,  mountains,  books,  stones  and  log^s  of 
wood ;  all  of  which  were  incorporated  in  the  Brah- 
manical  system  under  a  variety  of  mythical  inter- 
pretations and  transformations,  until  the  Hindd^ 
themselves  have  ignorantly  believed  that  their  gods 
were  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  in  number.* 

chro!.oi(»iiy  of  Thc  chronoloffY  of  these  four  ffreat  epochs  in  tie 

the  four  opocliB.      ^  Y  o  r^ 

history  of  the  Hindus  may  perhaps  be  indicated  as 
follows : — 

1st. — The  Vedic  age,  which  was  characterized  b? 
the  worship  of  the  elementary  deities,  such  as  Agni 
and  Indra,  and  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Pun- 
jab prior  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Saraswati  river 
in  the  sand.* 

2nd. — The  Brahmanic  age,  which  was  character- 
ized by  the  worship  of  Brahma,  and  appears  to  have 
prevailed  between  the  disappearance  of  the  Saraswati 
in  the  sand,  and  the  advent  of  Sdkya  Muni  about 
B.C.  600. 

3rd. — The  Buddhist  age,  wliich  was  characterized 
by  the  pursuit  of  NirvAna,  and  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed from  about  B.C.  600  to  a.d.  800  or  1000. 


Vedic. 


Biuhmanio. 


Buddhist. 


*  The  names  of  aU  these  deified  personifications  will  be  fnlly  indicat^ni  in  i 
subsequent  volume.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  K&ma  is  the  god  of  love ;  K&rti* 
kcya  the  god  of  war ;  Kuvera  the  god  of  wealth ;  and  Ganesa,  the  elephant-hc-adcd 
and  big-bellied  idol,  the  god  of  good  luck  and  prosperity. 

The  age  of  the  Brahmanical  revival  is  sometimes  styled  the  Par&nie  age,  er 
the  age  in  which  the  Pur&nas  were  composed.  The  Pur&nas  certainly  recetrM 
their  present  form  during  this  period,  and  the  legends  they  contain  are  chiefly 
valuable  as  illustrations  of  the  period  of  Brahmanical  revivaL 

>  The  significance  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Saraswati,  as  separating  tm 
eras  from  each  other,  will  be  pointed  out  in  Chapter  II.,  on  Vedic  and  Brahmanie 
geography. 
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4th. — The  Brahmanical  revival,  which  was  cha-  history  op 
racterized  by  the  worship  of  incarnations  of  deities,     pabt  v! 


a.nd  appears  to  have  prevailed  from  about  a.d.  800  Brohmanicre-" 
to  the  present  time. 

Whilst,  however,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  Definite  chro- 
map  out  the  religious  history  of  the  Hindus  into  four  we. 
distinct  periods,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  such  an 
arrangement  of  eras  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pression of  definite  chronology.     On  the  one  hand 
an  attempt  to  arrive  at  approximate  chronological 
data,  and  to  calculate  the  probable  duration  of  Hindii 
forms   of  religious  belief  by  reference  to  what  is 
known  of  the  duration  of  modern  revolutions  in  re- 
ligious thought,  carries  back  the  imagination  to  a 
period  so  far  removed  from  all  recorded  histoiy,  that 
synchronisms  could  only  be  found  in  astronomical 
calculations  of  the  revolutions  of  the  stars.     Affain,  intermingling 

O  '  of  religious  id(&8 

in  dealing  with  revolutions  brought  about  by  the  di3SJ^t"4^ 
progress  and  development  of  religious  thought,  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  any  chronological  interval,  less  per- 
haps than  a  thousand  years,  between  the  time  when 
an  old  faith  passes  away  and  the  time  when  a  new 
faith  finds  full  expression,  and  fairly  lays  hold  of  the 
national  mind.     One  age  runs  into  its  successor  and 
mingles  with  its  current ;  just  as  the  heathenism  of 
Greece  and  Rome  continued  to  exist  long  after  the 
advent  of  Christianity;  and  just  as  Roman  Cathol- 
icism still  continues  to  exist,  and  may  exist  for  hun- 
dreds of  generations  yet  to  come,  although  at  least 
three  centuries  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away 
since  the  advent  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.    To 
this  day  very  many  traces  of  the  old  Vedic  worship 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  popular  faith  and  ritual 
of  the  masses  in  India ;  whilst  the  innovating  doc- 
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HISTORY  OP  trines  of  Buddhism,  which  were  so  hotly  persecuted 
Part  V.  by  the  Brdhmana,  still  linger  in  many  recesses  of  tLt 
Plindii  mind.  Stranger  still,  the  fetische  form  (^ 
worship,  whicli  belongs  to  the  remotest  antiquitv, 
still  flourishes  in  India,  and  is  especially  to  be  found 
in  the  rural  districts,  where  it  exercises  no  small  in- 
fluence upon  the  minds  and  actions  of  the  masses/ 

Two  point!*  in  Tlic  foUowinoT  chapters  will  thus  be  immediatciv 

coiiiuH'iion  with  o  r^  • 

theBrahiiumio  (Jeyotcd  to  a  considcratiou  of  the  ideas  and  institn- 
tions  of  the  Brahmanic  age.     Accordingly,  befon? 
commencing  the   inquiry,   it  may  be  advisable  to 
consider  two  important  points,  which  bear  upon  tb 
general  subject,  namely: — 

1st — The  duration  of  the  Brahmanic  age, 
2nd — The  light  which  the  Brahmanic  age  throws 
upon  the  Vedic  period. 
i9t,  T>n>vmbie  From  tlio  data  already  laid  down  it  would  seem 

aurntiun  of  the  •' 

Brahmanic  n«e.  j|jr^|^  ^\^q  q|j  Brahmauic  age  intervened  between  the 
decline  of  the  Vedic  worship  and  the  rise  of  Bud- 
dhism. In  other  words,  between  the  reduction  of 
the  Vedic  worship  to  an  established  ritual  in  associ- 
ation with  the  worship  of  Brahma,  whicli  seems  to 
have  taken  place  at  some  remote  period  more  or  lea 
corresponding  with  the  disappearance  of  the  Saras- 
watf  river  in  the  sand ;  and  the  early  teachings  of 
Sdkya  Muni,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  in  the 
sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.     But  whiU 

indoflniiopx-    for  thc  sakc  of  clearness  the  transition   period  be- 

t<^nsif)n  of  Brah-  ^  ^  * 

"hnSuXut  the  tween  Brahmanisra  and  Buddhism  has  been  referred 

Buddhist  age. 

•  Tndra,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Vedic  deities,  is  still  wor^ihippcd  ji 
the  gnat  annual  festival  in  the  south  of  India,  known  as  the  Pangol,  or  "h»oil- 
iup:-"  Again,  many  traces  of  the  worship  of  Buddha  are  to  be  found  at  Ja^ria- 
njith;  and  missionaries  in  many  quarters  report  that  Buddhist  doctrines  have  Wft 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  rural  population. 
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to   the  sixth  century  B.C.,  it  seems  certain  that   the  history  op 
current  of  Brahmanism  flowed  on  until  a  much  later     pakt  v'. 


date.     When  Sakya  Muni  began  to  promulgate  the 
peculiar  dogmas  of  Buddhism  to  the  people  of  Hin- 
dustan, he  found  himself  surrounded  by  Brdhmans, 
many  of  whom  became  his  converts  and  disciples ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  a  hostile  oppo- 
sition arose  between  the  Brdhmans  and  Buddhists, 
which  eventuated  in  religious  wars  and  cruel  perse- 
cutions, that  still  find  expression  in  local  traditions, 
as  well  as   in   the  burnt   and   charred  remains   of 
Buddhist  monasteries  of  olden  time.     Indeed  Brah- 
manism seems  never  to  have  been  entirely  subverted, 
for  otherwise  its  resuscitation  ten  or  twelve  centuries 
after  the   death   of  Sdkya  Muni  could  ^have  been 
scarcely  possible.    Moreover  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  Bmbmanism  a 
that  Brahmanism  appears  to  satisfy  the  crude  aspir-  people, 
ations  of  mankind  in  an  early  stage  of  civilization ; 
and  is  in  accordance  with  a  popular  idea  of  divine 
justice  in  the  government  of  the  world,  that  every 
good  act  will  be  separately  considered  and  rewarded, 
and  that  every  sinful  act  will  be  separately  con- 
sidered and  punished,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  life 
hereafter.     On  the  other  hand  Buddhism  is  essen- Buddhtain,  a  re. 

ligion  of  the  no- 

tially  an  aristocratic  creed,  suitable  only  to  the^^^- 
philosophic  yearnings  of  a  rich  and  noble  class,  in 
whom  self-indulgence  in  every  gratification  has  pro- 
duced a  surfeit  of  pleasure ;  and  who  are  consequent- 
ly driven  by  sheer  satiety  to  seek  a  life  of  abstinence 
and  contemplation,  which  will  ultimately  tend  to  a 
dreamy  spiritual  existence  of  eternal  repose  and  un- 
disturbed slumber. 

A  further  idea  of  the  probable  duration  of  the 
old  Brahmanical  period  may  perhaps  be  derived  from 
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HISTORY  OP  a  consideration  of  the  period  in  which   the  cade  k 

INDIA. 

Part  V.     Manu  appears  to  have  been  composed*      It  "will  I- 

Code  of  Manu  a  Seen  hereafter  that  whilst  this  code  recognizes?  tno 

the"histol!y  o"f    worship  of  the  Vedic  deities  as  part  of  the  great  Ci^n:- 

promise  between  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  ntes,  whieL 

characterized  the  Brahmanic  period  ;  it  refers  to  tLt 

atheists  and  revilers  of  the  Veda,   who  are  t«3  be 

identified  with  the  Buddhists,  and  it  directs  that  no 

Brdhmans  should  settle  in  their  neighbourhood.    At 

Norefewioes    the  Same  time  it  takes  no  cognizance  of  that  worship 

in  the  cotle  to  .  • 

^S'revi?d'  ^^  incarnations  of  deity  which  characterized  the  later 
era  of  Brahmanical  revival ;  and  especially  it  ciju- 
tains  but  slight  reference  to  Vishnu  or  Siva,  the  tirt» 
great  deities  of  the  modem  religion  of  the  Hindik 
Probable  date  of  Accordingly,  although  the  date  of  the  code  is  stfl 
Manu.  involved  in  some  obscurity,   its  composition   mav 

perhaps  be  referred  to  the  centuries  immediately 
preceding  the  Christian  era,  or  to  those  which  in:- 
mediately  follow  that  epoch.^ 
ih^^  u^^oi^^*  As  regards  the  reflex  light  which  the  following 
thelKmS^c^  investigations  into  the  history  of  the  Brahmanic  age 
will  throw  upon  the  Vedic  age,  it  will  suffice  to  re- 
mark that  the  illustrations  to  be  traced  among  Brah- 
manic materials  will  be  found  to  furnish  new  and 
important  additions  to  the  stock  of  information 
respecting  the  old  Vedic  settlements  in  the  PmijaU 
which  has  already  been  gathered  from  the  hymns  of 
the  Rig- Veda.®  The  grounds  for  the  several  con- 
clusions will  be  exhibited  in  future  chapters  ;  but  it 
may  be  desirable  to  note  in  the  present  place  the 

'  Reference  is  certainly  made  in  the  code  to  the  Pur&nas  and  Upani^hiui; 
still  the  greater  portion  of  the  code  seems  to  have  been  composed  long  before  tL; 
Puriinas  received  their  present  form. 

"  See  ante^  Vol.  I.     Vodic  Period. 
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data  which  will  be  more  or  less  established  hereafter,  history  of 
The  salient  points  are  nine  in.  number,  and  may  be     paet  v! 

indicated  as  follows : —  Nine  salient 

1st,  The  geographical  distinction  between  the  J^^*"y^jj^  ^^^^ 
Vedic  settlements  and  the  Brahmanic  settlements ;  ^p^hT'*''^^" 
"the  former  being  referable  to  the  Punjab  and  the 
latter  to  Hindustan. 

2nd,  The  distinction  between  the  Rishis  and  the  I'^iJJ^*  *"^ 
Crdhmans;  the  former  being  Vedic  psalmists  and 
iw^orshippers  of  the  Vedic  deities,  whilst  the  latter 
were  sacrificing  priests  and  worshippers  of  the  god 
£ralima. 

3rd,    The   distinction  between   the  Vedic   con- 8rd,coneeptioiiB 

^     of  Manu. 

ception  of  Manu  as  the  first  man,  and  the  Brahmanic 
conception  of  Manu  as  the  Hindu  lawgiver. 

4th,  The  distinction  between  the  creation  of  the  4th,  Creations 

Iw  Manu  and 

universe   by  Manu    and    the    similar   creation   by^"**"**^ 
Brahmd. 

5th,    The  distinction  between  the  Vedic  and  m^.  vedic  and 

,  Brahmanic 

Bralimanic    systems    of  chronology ;    the    former  c»^°^^<«*««- 
being  apparently  based  upon  a  calculation  of  Man- 
wantaras,  or  reigns  of  successive  Manus,  whilst  the 
latter  was  based  upon  a  succession  of  Kalpas,  or 
days  of  Brahma. 

6th,  The  distinction  between  the  Vedic  worship  «*^»  worship, 
and  the  Brahmanic  worship. 

7th,  The  distinction  between  the  Vedic  forms  of  ^th.  Marriages. 
marriage  and  the  Brahmanic  rites. 

8th,  The  distinction  between  the  Vedic  Srdddha  sth.  srAddhaa. 
and  the  Brahmanic  rite. 

9th,  The  distinction  between  the  Kshatriya  and  tnya'^idfh?''" 
the  Brahman,  which  especially  characterizes  the  laws 
respecting  the  four  castes. 

In  addition,  however,  to  these  main  points,  many  SSJS.®^^' 
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HISTORY  OF  other  characteristics  of  the  Vedic  and   Bralimaii: 

PAiT  V.     periods  will  appear  in  future  chapters,  and  further 

illustrate  the  radical  distinction  which  exists  between 

chronoiogiaa    tlic  two  affos.     Moreovcr,  an  attempt  w^ill  be  made 

sequence  nip-  ^  '  i^ 

fh^w^of^  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  present  volume, 
"**■'  under  the  head  of  *^  Historical  resum^,"    to  classifr 

and  arrange  all  available  data  in  the  Epic  traditions, 
as  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  successive  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  Hindu  people ;  and  establish,  if 
possible,  a  chronological  sequence  which  shall  ap- 
proximate as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  current  oca}- 
ception  of  historical  annals. 


CHAPTER  n. 


VEDIC  AND   BRAHMANIC   GEOGRAPHY. 


The  first  point  to  be  settled  in  the  history  of  the  histoet  of 
Brahmanic  age  is  the  relative  geographical  position     p^^  v. 
of  the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  settlements  at  the  dawn  comparison  of 
of  tradition.     This  point  is  of  considerable  import-  cSfSSfS'the 

/I       1  •        i-fc      1      Vedic  hymns 

ance,  as  m  consequence  oi  the  systematic  iJran- |^d^«>de  of 
manizing  of  all  Vedic  traditions,  which  characterizes 
the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hindus,  the  early  local- 
ities of  the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  peoples  have  been 
hitherto  confounded  together ;  and  the  geographical 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  settlements 
can  only  be  ascertained  after  a  critical  investigation 
of  the  data  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  hymns  of 
the  B;ig-Veda  and  laws  of  Manu. 

According    to    Manu    there   were  two   ancient  vedic  settle 
territories  in  the  north-west  quarter  of  India,  which  SsSSlte  jj^^j: 
seem  to  have  been  more  or  less  separated  from  each  ^^i  river^*" 
other  by  a  once  famous  river  known  as  the  Saras- 
watf.     This  river  might  be  roughly  described  as 
flowing  from  the  Himalayas  towards  the  south  in  a 
parallel  line  with  the  Sutlej  and  JumnA,  and  about 
half  way  between  the  two ;    and  thus  the  Aryan 
invaders  from  the  north-west  would  have  to  cross  the 
Saraswatf  on  their  way  from  the  Punjab  to  Hin- 
diistan.     The  region  to  the  westward  of  the  river  is 
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HISTORY  OP  said  by  Manu  to  have  been  created  or  frequented  h 

p^Lt^v*      the  Devatas,  or  gods  of  the  Vedic   Arj-ans.     The 

region  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  is  said  to  haTt 

been  the  country  of  the  ancient  Brdhman  priests, 

the  worshippers  of  the  god  Brahma.^       This  dis- 

VHiicffodHiden-  tinction  between  the  Devatas,  or  ffods  of  the  Vedie 

tifl«Hl  With  the  '  *^ 

a/;?'fhe  Ki^"*    Aryans,  and  Brahma,  or  god  of  the  Brdhmans,  muit 
ti»?i]ISimr!us.  be  especially  borne  in  mind  in  dealing*  with  the 
history  of  ancient  India.     In  Hindii  traditions  the 
gods  are  frequently  identified  with  their  worshippers. 
Thus  the  term  ^^  Devatas  "  often  points  to  the  Vedic 
people,  whilst  the  term  ^^  Brahma  "  may  sometime 
point  to  the  Brdhman  people.     It   should   also  be 
added,  that  whilst  the   god  Brahma  was   scarcelr 
known  to  the  composers  of  the  Vedic  hymns,  no  pains 
are  spared  in  the  code  of  Manu  to  represent  Brahma 
as  a  deity  distinct  from,  and  far  superior  to,  all  the 
Vedic  deities. 
Opposition  b^  On  the  first  fflance  at  these  ffeoffraphical  data,  it 

tween  the  Vedic  tD  •  SOI'  7 

pS^^baVd"®  would  appear  that  the  territory  of  the  Vedic  Aryans 
of*Hi«diSS^'  might  be  identified  with  the  modern  Punjab,  and 
that  the  territory  of  the  Brdhmans  might  be  in  like 
manner  identified  with  that  of  Hindustan  proper. 
Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  con- 
jecture involves  an  important  geographical  feet; 
namely,  a  distinction  between  the  Vedic  people  and 


'  The  distinction  between  the  eastward  and  westward  of  the  liTer  is  Dot 
clearly  laid  down  by  Manu,  and  the  obscurity  is  rendered  greater  by  a  coafi]si<Bi 
as  regards  the  real  Saraswati,  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  modem  msps. 
The  question  will  be  discussed  hereafter,  in  connection  with  a  translation  of  the 
original  texts  in  Manu.  It  will  suffice  to  state  here  that  a  land-mark,  known  n 
the  Vinasana,  or  disappearance  of  the  Saraswati,  is  fixed  by  Manu  as  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Middle  region ;  and  consequently  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
same  boundary  separated  the  Brahmanic  territory  from  the  Vedic  tCTritory.  That 
they  were  separated  lb  certain,  as  Manu  describes  Bruhm&rshi-dcsu  as  beinsr  west 
of  Brahm&Tarta. 
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Brahmanic  people,  corresponding  to  the  distinction  history  of 
l)etween  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan.  In  the  hymns  pam  v. 
of  the  Rig- Veda  frequent  reference  is  made  to  the 
land  of  the  seven  rivers,  created  by  Indra  and  Agni, 
which  rivers  seem  to  correspond  to  the  seven  rivers 
of  the  Punjab  ;*  whilst  it  is  plain  from  other  allusions 
that  the  Aryan  settlements  extended  southward 
along  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus  or  Sindhii 
towards  the  modern  Kurrachee.  In  like  manner  it 
is  certain  that  at  a  later  period  the  Brahmans  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  of  Hindiistan,  and  became 
identified  with  that  territory.     Manu,  however,  re-  Restricted  arew 

•'  '  ^  described  by 

stricts  both  the  Vedic  region  and  the  Brahmanic  ^"'**- 
region    to    a    much   more    limited   area,    and   dis- 
tinguishes each  one  by  a  Brahmanical  name.     The 
Vedic  territory  is  described  as  a  small  tract  between 
the   so-called   Saraswatl   and   Dhrishadwatf,  which 
liave  been  identified  with  two  little  streams  known 
in  modern  maps  as  the  Sersooty  and  Caggar,  and 
enclose  between  them  a  little  territory  about  sixty 
miles  long  and  from  twenty-four  to  forty  miles  wide. 
The  Brahmanic  territory  occupied  in  the  mind  of 
Manu  a  far  larger  area,  but  one  which  was  still  con- 
fined to  western  Hindustan,  namely,  from  the  bank 
of  the  Saraswatl  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  famous  city  of  Kanouj,   an 
interval  of  about  three  hundred  miles  as  the  crow 
flies.     The  Brahmanical  names  applied  by  Manu  to 
both  regions,  open  up  a  question  of  some  importance. 
The  Vedic  region  he  calls  by  the  name  of  BrahmA-  2!dB!ihS£. 
varta,  and  the  Brahmanic  region  by  the  name  of '*''"^^ 

«  The  seven  rivers  of  the  Punjab  consist  of  the  Indus  and  the  SaraswatS,  and 
the  five  rivers  between  them,  namely,  the  Jhelum,  the  Chenaub,  the  Ravee,  the 
Beas,  and  the  Sutlej. 
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HISTORY  OF  BrahmArshi-desa.  The  latter  name  of  Brahmarshf- 
p'art  V.     desa,  as  designating  the  country  of  the  divine  prie>is 

Historical        or  Brdhmansy  is  probably  historical ;  as  the  tradititjij 

mlShi^deaik.  "  is  widcly  Spread  throughout  India  that  the  region 
indicated  as  Brahmdrshi-desa  is  the  mother-country 
of  the  Brdhmans.     The  name,  however,   of  Brah- 

Mythicai  origin  mdvarta,  which  Manu  applies  to  the  Vedio  settlement 

of  the  t^Tin  '  .  *^*^  -I    -         1 

"BrahmAvarta."  gn  thc  Saraswatf,  is  apparently  a  mythical  appella- 
tion of  comparatively  modern  date.  If  both  coun- 
tries were  named  after  Brahma,  it  seenis  difficult  to 
understand  why  any  distinction  should  have  be^n 

pistinction  be-  ]aid  dowii  betwccn  them.     Moreover,  in  the  Yedic 

tween  the  Of^  ^ 

waS"flowi5*to''  period,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  river  Saraswati 
thi  iS^'iriiSn^it  flowed  on  to  the  river  Indus.     In  the  Brahmanic 
thesftud.         period,  however,  when  the  code  of  Manu  was  pro- 
mulgated, the  same  river  disappeared  in  tlie  sand 
long  before  it  reached  the  Indus ;  and  Vinasana,  or 
the  place  of  the  disappearance  of  the  river,   was 
adopted  by  Manu  as  a  land-mark  which  formed  the 
western  boundary  of  the  middle  region.     Thus  at 
oppoaition  be-   tlic  time  whcH  the  river  Saraswatf  flowed  to  the 

t  ween  the  Vedic 

Brahmi"^  Indus,  the  Vedic  deities  were  alone  worshipped  by 
the  Vedic  Aryans.  In  the  succeeding  age,  however, 
when  the  Saraswatf  disappeared  in  the  sand,  the  god 
Brahma  was  worshipped  as  the  one  Supreme  Being, 
and  the  Vedic  deities  were  either  depreciated  or 
neglected  by  the  Brdhmans.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  Institutes  of  Manu,  the  god  Brahma  is  persist- 
ently represented  as  infinitely  superior  to  the  Vedic 
gods.  He  is  described  as  the  creator  of  the  De- 
vatas ;  and  a  day  of  Brahmd,  is  said  to  have  been 
equal   to   many  thousand  years  of  the    Devatas.' 

3  This  alleged  superiority  of  Brahm&  to  the  De vatas  is  still  more  strikinglT 
put  forward  in  the  Rkmkyana,  where  the  Vedic  deities  are  represented  as  flying  to 
Brahm&  for  protection  against  Rkvana.     See  anif,  p.  18. 
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Maiiu,  however,  has  unconsciously  revealed  the  real  history  of 
truth ,  as  regards  the  mythical  origin  of  the  terra  PiLBT  v. 
^'  Bralimdvarta."  In  speaking  of  the  Vedic  tract, 
lie  says : — "  This  country  was  created  by  the  De- 
vatas  [i.e.  Vedic  gods],  and  therefore  the  sages  [i.e. 
the  Brdhmans  of  a  later  age,  of  whom  Manu  was  the 
representative]  gave  it  the  name  of  Brahmdvarta.* 

A  comparison  of  the  ffeoffraphical  data  in  thevedicgeo- 

^  o       D       r  graphy  of  the 

]Rig-Veda,  when  the  river  Saraswatl  flowed  on  to  g^'^y ^jj»  ^**« 
the  Indus,  with  the  geographical  data  in  Manu,  when 
the  same  river  disappeared  in  the  sand  long  before 
it  reached  the  Indus,   will  fully  confirm  the  con- 
clusions which  have  been  laid  down.    The  Saraswatf 
river  is   known   in   the  Rig- Veda   as  the  seventh 
stream ;  because  apparently  it  was  the  seventh  and 
last  stream  which  the  Vedic  Aryans  had  to  cross  in 
their  way  from  the  Punjab  to  Hindustan  proper,  or 
in  other  words  from  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  to  the 
banks  of  the  JumnA.*    It  was  also  called  the  mother 
of  the  Indus  or  Sindhii;*  probably  because  it  flowed 
into  the  Indus,  and  thus  fed  or  nourished  that  river. 
Its  praises  are  duly  hymned  in  the  Rig- Veda  as  the 
mightiest  of  rivers,  the  beautiful  goddess,  the  pro- 
tecting   deity,    the    bestower   of  food   and  riches. 
"  This  Saraswatf,  firm  as  a  city  made  of  iron,  flows 
rapidly  with  all  sustaining  water,  sweeping  away  in 
its  might  all  other  waters,  as  a  charioteer  clears  the 
road :  Saraswatf,  chief  and  parent  of  rivers,  flowing 

from  the   mountains  to   the  ocean May  the 

auspicious  and  gracious  Saraswatf  hear  our  praises 

*  Manu  ii.  17.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  geography  of  Manu  must 
be  referred  to  a  time  when  the  Aryans  had  conquered  the  whole  of  Hindustan ; 
and  that  even  in  his  time  the  area  of  Brahmanism  was  by  no  means  co  -extensive 
with  the  area  occupied  by  the  Aryans. 

*  Rig- Veda,  Mand.  vi.  Hymn  36,  v.  6. 
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HISTORY  OF  at  this  sacrifice,  approached  as  she  is  "with  reverent? 
pIst  v.     and  with  bended  knees  :  We  present  to  thee,  Sarssr 
watl,  these  oblations  with  reverence ;    be  gratified  hj 
our  praise ;  and  may  we  ever  recline  upon  thee,  as 
upon  a  sheltering  tree." ''     These  mantras  evidently 
belong  to  a  period  anterior  to  Brahmanism.     Ther 
are  the  expression  of  men  who  personified  their  river 
as  a  female  deity,  and  poured  out  their  souls  in  a 
fetische  worship,  combining  poetical  sentiment  with 
self-interested  devotion.     But  they  are  not  the  ex- 
pressions of  men  under  Brahmanical  influences,  for 
they  contain  no  allusion  whatever  to  such  essentials 
in  Brahmanical  ideas  as  the  doctrine  of  merits  and 
demerits,  of  sacrifices  and  penances  as  associated  with 
the  conception  of  sin,  the  transmigrations  of  the  soul, 
and  the  future  states  of  punishment  and  reward. 

mrtuin  geo-  Manu's  geographical  notices  of  Brahmdvarta  and 

Brahmarslii-desa  are  altogether  of  a  different  clia- 
racter.®     Instead  of  indicating  what  would   appear 

'  lb.  Hymn  96. 

•  The  following  translation  of  the  texts  in  Manu  will  be  found  ni«efTiI  for  re- 
ference. Besides  Brabm&Tarta  and  Brabm&rshi-desa,  it  will  be  found  to  refer  to 
two  other  regions,  namely,  Madhya-desa,  or  the  Middle  region,  and  Aiy&varta,  cr 
the  Aryan  pale,  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

I. — Bbahm^varta. — "The  space  between  the  two  divine  rivers,  the  Sari$- 
watl  and  the  Drishadwati, — that  God-created  tract  they  call  the  BrahmaTarts. 
The  custom  prevalent  in  that  tract,  received  from  successive  tradition,  conreraia^ 
the  castes  and  the  mixed  castes,  is  called  the  good  custom." 

II. — BrahmaRSHI-desa. — "  Kurukshetra,  the  Matsyas,  the  Panch&las,  and 
the  Surasenas.  This  land  which  comes  to  Brahm&varta,  hi  the  land  of  Bnh- 
m&rshis  (Brahmkrshi-desa,  or  the  land  of  divine  sages).  From  a  Brh&man  bom 
in  that  district  let  all  the  men  on  the  earth  learn  their  several  duties/' 

III. — Madhya-desa. — "The  tract  between  the  Himldaya  and  Vindhya,  t4> 
the  east  of  Vinasana,  and  to  the  west  of  Pray^iga,  is  called  the  central  region 
(Madhya-desa"). 

IV. — ARYiVARTA. — "  The  space  between  those  two  mountain  ranges  to  tb^ 
eastern  and  the  western  sea,  the  wise  know  as  Ar}'&varta  (or  the  laud  of  the 
Aryans.)" 

••  Where  the  black  antelope  naturally  grazes  is  to  be  held  as  the  proper  land 
for  offering  sacrifices ;  all  else  is  Mlechchha-land.  Let  the  twice-bom  carefiiJIy 
ki'op  within  these  countries ;  but  a  SCidra  distressed  for  subsistence,  may  dwtli 
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to  be  an  important  line  of  Aryan  settlements  west-  history  of 

INDIA. 

Avard  of  the  Saraswatf ,  Manu  simply  defines  a  con-      paet  v. 
tracted  little  colony  between  the  upper  course  of  the 
Saraswati,  now  called  the  Sersooty,  and  a  tributary 
of  the  same  river,  named  the  Drishadwatl,  but  now 
known  as  the  Caggar.^ 

l^ut  the  texts  of  Manu  quoted  below  contain  two 
highly  significant  statements,  which  not  only  throw 
still  further  light  upon  the  all-important  distinction 
between  Brahmdvarta  and  Brahmdrshi-desa,  but  also 
seem  to  point  to  the  origin  of  caste  as  well  as  to 
that  of  Brahmanism,     Speaking  of  the  tract  on  the  origin  ©r  the 
Saraswatf,  Manu  says : — "  The  custom  prevalent  m  s*nwwati. 
that  tract,  received  from  successive  tradition,  con- 
cerning the  castes  and  mixed  castes,  is  called  the 
good  custom."     This  remark  seems  to  imply  that 
the  caste  system  originated  in  the  Aryan  colony, 
probably  firom  the  relations  which  subsisted  between 
the  conquerors  and  conquered.     Again,  speaking  of  ongin  of  Brah- 

■*  ^  /x^-r»/i  T  monism  inBrali- 

Brahmdrshi-desa,  he  says : — "  From  a  Brahman  born  mA»iii-<ieaik 
in  that  district  let  all  the  men  in  the  earth  learn  their 
several  duties."  This  remark  would  seem  to  imply 
that  Brahmdrshi-desa  was  the  mother  country  of  the 
Brdhmans.  Thus  two  important  inferences  may  be 
drawn  : — 

First,  that  the  caste  system  originated  in  the 
country  to  the  westward  of  the  river  Saraswatf. 

anywhere."    Professor  Cowell's  translation  of  Manu,  ii.  17 — 24,  in  Elphinstone's 
History  of  India,  fifth  edition,  p.  226. 

*  Mann's  misconception  as  regards  the  Aryan  settlement  in  Vedic  times  seems 
to  have  led  to  some  misrepresentation  on  modern  maps.  The  name  of  Sersooty,  as 
a  corruption  of  Saraswati,  has  been  restricted  to  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
before  its  junction  with  the  Caggar;  and  the  Sersooty  has  thus  been  converted 
from  a  main  stream  into  a  tributary.  On  the  other  hand  the  name  of  the  Caggar 
has  been  extended  over  the  whole  course  of  the  Saraswati  to  the  spot  where  it 
disappears  in  the  sand. 
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HISTORY  OF        Secondly,   that  Brahmanism  ori^nated   in  tL^ 
Part  v!      country  to  the  eastward  of  the  river  Saraswati,  tha* 

is,   in  the   region  between  the  Saraswati  and   tk 

JumnA,^® 
Pmare^sof  The  curtain  of  Indian  history  thus   rises  upon 

Aryan  invaMion  ^  •'  _  "■■ 

ilVmSiX^' two  distinct  regions,  occupying  opposite   banks  of 
j.rv  tiio  time  or  ^j^^  rivcr  Saiaswatf,  namely,  Brahmavarta,  or  the 

land  of  Devatas,  and  Brahmdrshi-desa,  or  the  land 
of  Brahmans.  But  Manu  describes  two  other  re- 
gions, namely,  Madhya-desa,  or  the  Middle  region, 
and  Arydvarta,  or  the  Aryan  pale.  The  gec»- 
graphical  data  in  connection  with  this  mapping  out 
of  Hindustan  are  of  considerable  importance,  in^fi- 
much  as  they  furnish  a  further  illustration  of  tbe 
clironological  interval  between  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig- Veda  and  the  laws  of  Manu ;  between  the  flow- 
ing of  the  Saraswati  into  the  Indus  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Saraswati  in  the  sand.  The 
Middle  region  extended  from  the  disappearance  of 
the  Saraswati  to  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and 
Jumnd  at  AUdliabdd ;   but  Arydvarta,  or  the  land  of 


*o  The  country  which  Manu  terms  Brahm&rshl  appears  to  have  extended  otfr 
the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumn&  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dt-lhi  aTid 
IIji,«;tin{ipur  to  the  neighbourhood  ot  Kanouj,  an  ancient  city  of  great  renoira, 
which  was  situated  on  the  Ganges  about  sixty-five  miles  to  the  westward  of  Lixk- 
now.  The  localities  indicated  in  the  texts  of  Manu  already  quoted,  mar  he 
identified  as  follows  : — The  plain  of  Kurukshetra  must  have  been  situated  in  thr 
neighbourhood  of  the  settlements  of  the  Kauravas  and  P&ndavas  at  Hastinajmr 
and  Delhi.  The  country  of  Matsya  is  dubious,  but  may  have  been  the  modtra 
Jeypur.  The  identifications  of  PanchCila  with  Kanyakubja  or  Kanouj,  and  uf 
Surasena  with  Mathura,  rest  on  the  authority  of  Kullukn,  the  commentator  or 
iVf unu,  and  may  have  been  connected  with  the  worship  of  Krishna ;  Kanvakubu 
being  the  name  of  the  humpbacked  woman  who  was  healed  by  Krishna,  and  Sara 
being  the  Cliiet'tain  of  the  Yadavas  at  Mathura,  and  the  reputed  grandfather  of 
Krishna.  It  has  already  been  doubted  whether  the  Raj  of  PanchSda^  possessed  br 
Ilaja  Drupada,  really  extended  as  far  as  Kanouj ;  but  this  by  no  moans  miliuta 
against  Kulluka's  representation  of  the  extent  of  Brahmki'shi,  the  Land  o(  the 
Brahman  Rishis.     See  ante,  Vol.  I,  passim. 
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Aryans,  extended  from  sea  to  sea.^^  Thus  in  the  history  op 
time  of  the  Rig- Veda  the  Aryans  had  advanced  only  p^bt  v. 
to  the  *^  seventh  stream  "  or  Saraswatf ;  whilst  in  the 
time  of  Manu  they  had  spread  throughout  Hindiistan. 
It  may  also  be  added  that  the  Institutes  of  Manu 
were  composed  prior  to  any  conquest  of  the  Dekhan  ; 
for  Manu  expressly  forbids  any  men  of  the  three 
twice-born  castes  from  dwelling  in  any  other  country 
than  Arydvarta. 

But  there  is  another  and  still  more  sisrnificant  %«wct«i  area 

°  of  the  Brih- 

pomt  m  the  geography  of  Manu  which  must  not  be  ^X"StS? 
overlooked.     In  his  reference  to  the  most  ancient  A^i^^thi*® 
period,  which  has  been  here  termed  the  Vedic  age, 
the  area  of  the  Aryans  is  a  very  small  tract  in  com- 
parison with  the  area  of  the  Brdhmans.     But  it  will 
be  seen  in  his  description  of  the  Brahmanical  period, 
in  which  he  himself  flourished,  that  the  Aryan  pale 
was  a  far  more  extensive  area  than  the  Brdhman 
pale.     The  country  of  the  Brdhmans  only  extended 
from  the  Saraswatl  to  the  Ganges ;  but  the  country 
of  Arydvarta  extended  over  the  whole  of  Hindiistan. 
In  other  words,  the  advancing  tide  of  Aryans  had 
poured  through  Brahmdrshi-desa,  and  had  doubtless 
carried  with  them  much  of  the  Brahmanical  faith 
and  ritual;  although  the  orthodoxy  and  morals  of 
a  gallant  race  of  heroes  who  had  conquered  Hin- 
dustan, must  have  appeared  dubious  in  the  eyes  of 
a  true  Brdhman.     They  drove  war  chariots,  tamed 

*^  There  is  some  yagueness  in  the  expression  from  sea  to  sea,  inasmuoh  as  the 
latitude  of  both  Brahm&varta  and  Brahm&rshi  on  one  side,  and  of  Bengal  on  the 
other,  lies  far  to  the  northward  of  the  sea-coast.  Bnt  we  mast  not  expect  ninch 
geographical  precision  fjrom  Manu  as  regards  latitude.  It  is,  howeyer,  still  a 
question  whether  Bengal  is  to  be  included  in  Ary&yarta,  or  whether  we  may 
assume  that  in  ancient  times  the  Bay  extended  sufficiently  far  to  the  north- 
wards to  form  an  eastern  boundary. 

VOL.  II.  28 
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HISTORY  OF  wild  hopses,  and  were  proficients  in  the  use  of  t:. 
pakt  v.*    bow  and  battle-axe ;  and  so  far  their  servi<^  wer 
valuable  as  protecting  the  Brdhmans,  Vaisyas,  arsi 
Siidras, — the  priests,  merchants,  and  cultivators,— 
against  the  barbarous  aborigines.      Gut  they  were 
addicted  to  wine,  gambling,  and  flesh  meat,  wbid 
were  one  and  all  an  abomination  to  the  BrdhmaiL 
Moreover,  they  seem  to  have  been  often  led  away 
by  their  love  of  beautiful  women  to  contract  imioDs 
with  the  fair  maidens  of  the  newly-conquered  terri- 
tory, which  were  contrary  to  all  Brahmanical  nzk 
Therefore   Manu  promulgated  his    code   for  their 
edification,    and  especially  directed    that   all  ism 
should  learn  their  duties  from  those  Srdhmans  odIj 
who  were  bom  in  Brahmdrshi-desa^   or  within  the 
Brdhman  pale. 


CHAPTER  m. 


RISHIS  AND   BBAHMANS. 


The   distinction    between  the  Vedic   age  and  history  op 
Brahmanic  age  has  now  been  fully  indicated,  and     pabtv. 
will  be  further  illustrated  hereafter.     The  point  to  Distinction  be- 
be  established  in  the  present  chapter  is  the  distinc-  ^^isu  a^d'^^ 
tion  between  the  Rishis,  who  composed  the  hymns  of  priests. 
tlie  Rig- Veda  in  the  land  of  the  seven  rivers,  and 
the  Br&hmans  of  a  later  period,  who  performed  sa- 
crifices, and  promulgated  their  complex  code  of  rites 
and  observances  in  the  western  quarter  of  Hindds- 
tan.    In  other  words,  between  the  joyous  psalmists 
who  poured  out  their  souls  in  earnest  and  vigorous 
prayers  to  the  Vedic  deities  for  the  material  bless- 
ings of  this  world ;  and  the  gloomy  race  of  priests, 
who  promulgated  the  doctrines  of  religious  austeri- 
ties and  fixture  transmigration  with  especial  reference 
to  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

The  composers  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  ^{.^^^^r^o^^^^ 
appear  to  have  had  little  faith  in  a  life  hereafter,  in  ^itm.'''  *"*' 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  beyond  a  vague  concep- 
tion of  Yama  as  a  god  or  judge  of  the  dead.  The 
Vedic  Aryans  also  had  some  crude  ideas,  connected 
with  the  propitiation  of  the  Pitris,  or  ghosts  of  de- 
ceased ancestors,  with  food  and  water ;  but  this  pro- 
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Part  V.      affoctlonate  remembrance,  and  to  have  been  scaitvij 
connected  with  religious  ideas.      In   a  few  of  i- 
hymns,  which  appear  to  be  of  comparatively  lak: 
origin,  ideas  of  a  spiritual  life  after  death  may  ban 
found  expression ;  but  such  lofty  aspirations  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  compositions  of  the  more  popnlar 
and  genial  psalmists.     On  the  contrary,  the  Vedie 
bards  were    endowed    with   a  large    capacity  for 
worldly  enjoyment,  and  a  healthy  and  human  appre- 
ciation of  material  good  ;  and  their  hymns  in  general 
are  the  early  expressions  of  a  child-like  belief  in  tte 
individual  existence  of  superior  and  spiritual  being? 
in  the  elements,  which  could  work  either  good  or 
evil.  The  sun  could  ripen  the  harvest  or  bum  it  up; 
the  rain  could  nourish  the  crops  or  destroy  them; 
the  wind  could  blow  in  gentle  zephyrs  or  rush  along 
the   earth   in   hurricanes.     The  necessity   for  pro- 
pitiating such  beings  was  therefore  obvious.  Accord- 
ingly the  Vedic  bard  personified  them  into  deities 
and  gratified  them  with  offerings  of  strong  drini 
and  choice  viands,  and  hymned  them  with  praises 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  hymn  their  own  warriors 
and   Rajas.      Thus  having  feasted   the   gods  and 
lauded  them,  the  worshipper  naturally  expected  in 
return  such  blessings  as  the  gods  had  to  bestow. 
Besides  however  the  elementary  deities,  a  host  of 
other  spiritual  existences  were  personified  into  gods 
at  the  mere  fancy  of  the  imaginative  bard.    Heavffi 
and  earth,  rivers,  weapons,  food,  soma  wine,  the 
dawn,  the  sacrifice  itself,  and  the  priest  who  ofifered 
it,  were  alike  invested  with  a  spiritual  life  and  con- 
verted into  deities.     The  chief  gods  of  all  however 
were  Indra  and  Agni,  whose  attributes  have  already 
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been   described ;    Indra  as  the  type  of  sovereignty  history  of 
£tiid  conquest,  the  giver  of  rain,  and  sometimes  the      paat  v. 
oreator  of  the  rivers  and  mountains ;  and  Agni,  as 
light  or  tire  in  all  its  varied  manifestations,  as  the 
creative  or  vivifying  spirit  which  animated  the  entire 
universe  like  a  Supreme  Soul. 

It   is  perhaps  difficult  in  a  philosophic  age  t^  ^f v^jgj*'*®' 
sympathize  in  the  deep  religious  fervour  with  which  ^^^'ao'^- 
the  Aryan  psalmists  invoked  such  deities  as  those 
-which  have  been  described.    But  the  natural  selfish- 
ness which  lies  at  the  root  of  such  religious  enthu- 
siasm, sufficiently  explains  the  cause  of  the  vitality 
of  their  devotion.     So  long  as  the  people  believed 
that  material  blessings  were  to  be  obtained  by  offer- 
ings  of  food  and  wine,  and  hymns  of  praise  and 
prayer,  so  long  they  would  continue  to  prepare  the 
feast  for  the  gods,  and  pour  forth  their  souls  in  pas- 
sionate laudation  and  supplication.     The  nature  of 
the  Vedic  worship  would  also  be  specially  accept- 
able to  a  convivial  community ;  for  its  rites  would 
be  associated  with  every  joyous  gathering,  if  not 
with  every  family  meal ;  and  it  would  naturally  be 
popular  so  long  as  the  community  believed  that  they 
could  procure   plenteous    harvests,   prolific   cattle, 
abundance  of  sons,  health,  vigour,  and  long  life,  by 
the  simple  process  of  feasting  and  singing  in  the 
presence  of  their  kind-hearted  and  generous  deities. 
At  the  same  time  the  genius  of  the  bard  would  be  Popularity  »nd 

^  power  of  the 

stimulated  to  a  pitch  never  reached  by  the  poet  of  a  Vedio  paaimiuts. 

more  enlightened   and   incredulous  age.      Riches, 

fame,  and  glory  would  be  the  reward  of  that  Rishi, 

who  personified  a  new  deity  or  composed  a  new 

hymn,  if  his  poetical  flights  only  reached  the  ears  of 

the  god,  and  procured  earthly  blessings  for  the  con- 
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gregation  of  worshippers.  Sometimes  a  fair  dao^^i 
ter  was  given  in  marriage  to  a  young'  and  successlk 
bard.  Thus  the  legend  has  already  been  related  d 
the  Raja  of  Anga,  who  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  a  young  Rishi,  who  brought  down  the  rain 
after  a  long-continued  drought.^  In  like  manner  a 
legend  has  been  preserved  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
Veda  of  another  Raja,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sindhii  or  Indus,  who  gave  ten  daughters  in  mar- 
riage to  a  young  psalmist  named  Kakshfvat,  togeths 
with  rich  dowries  of  cows,  horses,  and  chariots.* 

It  thus  seems  impossible  to  identify  these  ancient 
Vedic  bards  or  Rishis  with  the  more  modem  Brat 
man  priests.     The  hymns  contain  many  refereuces 
to  priests  or  cooks,  and  some  isolated  allusions  to 
Brdhmans;   but    the    god    Brahma  scarcely  eyer 
appears  to   have  been   recognized  or   worshipped 
Again,  while  some  of  the  hymns  comprise  specula- 
tions about  the  soul,  the  relative  priority  of  earth 
and  heaven,  and  the  creation  of  the  universe,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Indra  or  Agni,  there  is  no  expression 
of  Brahmanical  ideas,  and  no  reference  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  universe  by  BrahmA.     Judging  therefore 
from  the  analogy  furnished  by  Hebrew  history,  the 
hymns  might  be  referred  to  a  class  of  minstrels  of 
whom  king  David  was  a  type,  rather  than  to  a 
sacerdotal  class.     But  there  is  an  opposition  in  the 

*  See  ante,  Part  IV.  chap.  ii. 

2  Kig-Yeda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  126.  There  are  several  l^endfl  of  a  later  dak 
of  Eajas  giving  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  Br&hmans  who  are  identified  vith 
Rishis ;  but  the  stories  appear  to  have  passed  through  a  Brahmanical  crucible,  for 
the  husbands  in  such  cases  appear  as  decrepit  old  Br&hmans  rather  than  aa  jnontb- 
ful  Risliis.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Poranic  authors  to  represviit 
the  young  wives  as  loving  and  faithinl  under  such  circumstances,  the  idea  is  neither 
agreeable  to  poetical  sentiment,  nor  to  human  nature,  which  puds  a  healthier  ex- 
pression in  such  ballads  as  '*  Auld  Bobin  Gray." 
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hymns  of  the   Rig- Veda  between  a  peaceful  com-  histoey  of 
munity  and  a  warlike  community  which  might  pos-     pabt  v. 
sibly  indicate  an  opposition  between  the  ancestors  opposition  in 
of  the  men  who  afterwards  became  Brdhmans  and  hymn*  between 

a  peaoeml  com- 

the  ancestors  of  the  men  who  afterwards  became  SiS^iikeS^* 
Kshatriyas.     Such  an  opposition  must  be  referred  °'^*^* 
to  a  period  long  before  the  Aryans  had  crossed  the 
Saraswatf,  and  entered  Brahmdrshi-desa ;  and  con- 
sequently long  before  the  names  of  Brdhman  and 
Kshatriya  had  been  applied  to  the  priest  and  war- 
rior  castes.     It  has  already   been  seen'  that  the 
majority  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  are  the  ex- 
pression of  a  peaceftil  community,  who  offered  sim- 
ple oblations  of  butter  and  milk  to  the  deities  of  the 
elements,   and  other  personified  abstractions;  and 
this  class  of  priestly  worshippers  has  heen  identified 
with  the  ancestors  of  the  later  Brdhmans.     In  like 
manner  it  has  been  seen  that  there  are  other  hymns 
which  appear  to  be  the  expression  of  a  warlike  cIms 
of  the  community ;  for  they  are  connected  with  flesh 
sacrifices  to  Indra;  and  accordingly  this  class  of 
worshippers  has  been  identified  with  the  ancestors 
of  the  later  Kshatriyas.    Traces  are  also  to  be  found  ^^J{J2*^. 
in  these  ancient  hymns  of  an  opposition  between  the  Ma?i?te*»ndthe 
worship  of  the  Maruts,  or  winds,  by  a  peaceftd  com-  SSSa!^  ** 
munity,  and  the  worship  of  Indra,  as  a  hero,  by  a 
warlike  community.*    In  one  hymn  Indra  is  repre- 
sented as  expostulating  with  the  Maruts  in  the  fol- 
lowing language : — **  Where,  Maruts,  has  that  food 
been  assigned  to  you,  which  was  appropriated  to  me 
alone  for  the  destruction  of  Ahi  ?    For  I  indeed  am 
fierce,  and  strong,  and  mighty,  and  have  bowed 

3  See  antey  Vol.  I.  Introduction. 

*  See  Wilson's  Rig- Veda,  yoL  ii.  pp.  146—162. 
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HI8T0ET  OP  down  all  my  enemies  with  death-dealing  shafts."  * 
paet  v.     Again,  Agastya  the  sage,  who  appears  to  have  espe- 
cially  upheld  the  worship  of  the  Manits,  expostulates 
with  Indra  thus: — "Why,  Indra,  dost  thou  purpose 
to  slay  us  ?     The  Maruts  are  thy  brethren !     Share 
with  them  in  peace;  destroy  us  not  in  enmity." • 
In  another  hymn  a  worshipper  thus  expresses  to  the 
Maruts  his  alarm  at  the  jealousy  of  Indra: — "  Maruts, 
through  fear  of  that  violent  Indra,  I  fly  trembling ; 
the  oblations  that  had  been  prepared  for  you  have 
been  put  away;    nevertheless   have  patience  with 
us."^  Indeed  some  of  the  hymns  which  are  address- 
ed to  Indra  are  wholly  of  a  warlike  and  triumphant 
character,  like  the  song  of  Miriam,  or  the  Song  of 
Barak  and  Deborah,  and  can  scarcely  be  identified 
as  belonging  to  a  devotional  psalmody.    The  potent 
god,  the  showerer  of  benefits,  is  invoked  as  the  de- 
stroyer of  the  cities  of  the  Dasyus,  the  conqueror  of 
Sambara,  the  slayer  of  the  black-skinned  barbarians 
who  gave  him  no  libations,  and  who  molested  the 
white-complexioned  Aryans,  that  were  his  friends 
and  worshippers. 
thJSj>^iSo^         ^  further  clue  to  the  distinction  between  Rishis 
SSdBrfiiraaSlJ  and  Brdhmans  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the  dis- 
diltinctioiiL-^tinction  laid  down  in  the  Purdnas  between  Rdjar- 
wid*tohSi^  ^^^^y  ^^  king  Rishis ;  Devarshis,  or  god  Rishis ;  and 
"****•  Brahmarshis,  or  Brdhman  sages.     The  king  Rishis 

were  probably  Kshatriyas,  who  have  always  been  de- 
signated Rajas«  The  god  Rishis,  termed  Devarshis, 
or  Rishis  of  the  Devata^,  were  probably  Rishis  of  the 

^  Rig- Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  145,  y.  6.  *Ahi  is  another  name  for  Vrita,  who 
is  sometimes  treated  as  a  personification  of  the  rain  cloud,  and  som"^"*'*''^  an  a 
Daitya  or  warrior  amongst  the  aborigines. 

•  lb.  Hymn  170,  v.  2,  '  lb.  Hymn  171,  t.  4. 
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peaceful  community,  or  rather  of  the  Aryan  race  in  history  op 
general,  who  are  often  alluded  to  as  Devatas,  or     part  v. 


gods.  Finally,  the  term  Brahmarshis  was  apparently 
applied  to  the  early  Brdhman  sages;  and  hence 
their  country  was  distinguished  from  the  Aryan 
country,  or  the  land  of  Devatas,  by  the  term  Brah- 
mdrshi-desa.® 

The  advent  of  the  Brdhmans,  and  the  establish-  ^"*  *PF»»'- 

*  anoe  or  the 

ment  of  their  ascendancy  as  a  great  spiritual  hier-  S^roSSS?"" 

archy,  must  have  been  the  work  of  generations  if       **"" 

not  of  centuries.     Traces,  however,  are  not  wanting 

of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  rose.     They 

j&rst    appeared    among   the   Aryan   community   as 

mercenary  priests,  or  sacrificers,  who  were  prepared 

to  ofiBciate  at  the  great  festivals  or  sacrificial  sessions 

for  the  sake  of  hire.     Here  it  should  be  remarked  The  Ksiiatriyas 

originally  their 

that  in  the  Vedic  period  the  Kshatriyas  were  their  ^^'^  J^^^**^*- 

own   priests ;    the  term  priest  being  employed  to 

indicate  the  performers  of  sacred  rites,  as  distinct 

from  the  Rishis  or  composers  of  sacred  songs.     In 

other  words,  the  Chiefs  of  a  family,  a  tribe,  or  a  Raj, 

appear  occasionally  as  performers  of  a  sacrifice,  and 

even  as  celebrating  the  rites  of  marriage.     Thus  at 

the  famous  Aswamedha  of  Raja  Yudhishthira,  the 

horse  was  not  sacrificed   by  a   Brdhman,  but   by 

BWma,  the  second  Pdndava;    whilst  the  marriage 

rites  of  Nala  and  Damayantl  were  performed  by  the 

Raja  of  Vidarbha,  and  those  of  Rdma  and  Sftd  by 

the  Raja  of  Mithila.     Subsequently  the  Brdhmans  fn"J^rt!h-^*'" 

were  apparently  hired  by   Rajas  to   perform  the 

laborious  ceremonies  at  the  great  sacrifices ;  and  in 

this  capacity  they  were  regarded  with  disdain  by 

®  Compare  Vishnu  Fui'&na,  Book  iv.  chap.  3. 


mg 
mans. 
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HiBTOET  OP  the  Ksliatriyas.  Thus  the  EjshatriyaB  at  the  Sws-  \ 
P1.RT  V.  y amvara  of  Draupadl  expressed  hot  indignation  Aat 
a  BrAhman  should  have  presumed  to  compete  for  fe 
hand  of  the  daughter  of  a  Ejshatriya  ;  and  Drupadi 
and  his  son  were  much  troubled  at  seeing  Draupadl 
led  away  by  Arjuna,  who  was  disguised  as  a  Brih- 
man.  This  implied  inferiority  of  the  Brahman  to 
the  Kshatriya  is  the  more  extraordinary  from  the 
contrast  which  it  fdrnishes  to  later  myths  of  a  Brah- 
manical  origin,  in  which  Rajas  are  represented  m 
bestowing  their  own  daughters  in  marriage  npon 
Brdhmans* 

Ascendancy  of         Tho  woapou  bv  which  tho  aucient  Br^hmani 

the  Brlkhmani  '  . 

SSttoS  appear  to  have  established  their  ascendancy  was 
that  of  asceticism.  A  religious  enthusiast  or  fanatie, 
who  leads  a  life  of  abstinence  and  mortification,  and 
voluntarily  subjects  himself  to  privations  and  suffer- 
ings for  the  ostensible  object  of  subduing  his  appe- 
tites and  instincts,  and  elevating  himself  to  the  leyd 
of  divine  beings,  will  naturally  excite  the  ridicnle  d 
an  epicurean  hierarchy,  but  he  will  also  be  regarded 
with  veneration  and  superstitious  awe  by  the  won- 
dering masses.  Amongst  a  people  like  the  Vedic 
Aryans,  who  were  imbued  with  a  strong  and  healthy 
appreciation  of  the  material  enjoyments  of  human 
life,  the  rise  of  such  a  sect  of  ascetics,  with  their 
wearisome  ceremonial  and  ostentatious  austeritia^ 
must  have  been  regarded  either  with  a  credulous 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  such  observances,  or  with  a 
philosophical  indifference  and  contempt  for  such  self- 
denying  fanaticism.  Traces  of  this  ignorant  feith 
and  scornful  satire  are  alike  to   be  found  in  the 

ttif |S)wlrVthe  ^y^^s  ^f  *^^  Rig- Veda.  In  one  hymn,  which 
appears  to  have  been  of  Kshatriya  origin,  inasmuch 


Br&hmans. 
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as  it  WM  addressed  to  weapons  and  armour  con-  history  of 
sidered  as  deities,  the  worshippers  are  represented     pabt  v. 
as   saying: — "May   the    Brdhmans,    presenters   of 
Soma;  protect  us."     Here  the  Brdhmans  appear  as 
priests  presenting  the  Soma  to  the  sacrificial  fire,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Rishi,  or  composer  of  the 
hymn,  which  is  addressed  to^the  Brdhmans.     More- 
over, the  protection  of  the  Brdhmans  is  invoked  by 
the  worshippers,  apparently  firom  a  belief  in  their 
supernatural  powers.     Another  hymn  appears  as  an  S^jfedliuK'. 
expression  of  sarcasm.     Under  the  guise  of  a  pane-  ^'***™^- 
gyric  upon  the  frogs,  it  is  in  reality  a  satire  upon 
the  Brdhmans,  their  penances  and  elaborate  rites; 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  hymn  should 
be  ascribed  to  a  famous  Rishi  named  Vasishtha,  who 
has   always   been   represented    in  the   Epics  and 
Purdnas  as  a  true  Brdhman.     The  whole  hymn  has 
been  exquisitely  translated  by  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
and  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
heard  the   demonstrative   croaking   of  the  Indian 
frogs  on  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season.     The 
following  extracts  will  sufficiently  indicate  its  cha- 
racter:— "After  lying  prostrate   for  a  year,  like Brt^majw co^ 
Brdhmans  performing  a  vow,  the  frogs  have  emitted 
their  voice,  roused  by  the  showers  of  heaven.    When 
the  heavenly  waters  fall  upon  them  as  upon  a  dry 
fish  lying  in  a  pond,  the  music  of  the  frogs  comes 
together,  like   the  lowing  of  the  cows  with  their 

calves Like  Brdhmans  at  the  Soma  sacrifice 

of  Atirata,  sitting  round  a  full  pond  and  talking,  you, 
0  frogs,  celebrate  this  day  of  the  year  when  the 
rainy  season  begins."®     Another  hymn  translated  by 

• 

*  Max  Miiller's  Ili.^tory  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  494.     *'  It  is  curious,"  says 
this  eminent  scholar,  "  to  observe  that  the  same  animal  should  have  been  chosen 
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HI8T0ET  OF  Pfofessor  H.  H.  Wilson  is  more  obscure,  but  seem* 
Part  V.     to  paitako  of  the  same  satirical  character.^® 

EccapitttUttioiu  The  resiJts  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  fore- 
going data  appear  to  establish  the  conclusion,  that  ia 
the  old  Vedic  period  there  was  a  peaceful  commanity 
and  a  warlike  community;  and  that  the  former  were 
inclined  to  the  worship  of  the  Maruts,  whilst  the 
latter  were  inclined  to  the  worship  of  Indra.  It 
accordingly  follows  that  there  were  two  classy  oi 
Rishis,  who  may  be  respectively  referred  to  the  same 
commimities ;  namely,  the  domestic  or  family  bards, 
who  prayed  for  health  and  prosperity ;  and  the 
warrior  psalmists,  who  chaunted  triumphant  war 
songs  in  honom*  of  the  victorious  Indra.  The  oppo^i- 
tion,  however,  between  these  two  is  only  imperfectly 
indicated  in  the  Vedic  hymns ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  far  it  may  have  originated  the  opposition 
between  the  Brdhman  and  the  Kshatriya.  But  the 
opposition  of  the  Brdhmans  to  the  Kshatriyas  finds 
full  expression  in  the  Vedic  period.  Tlie  penances 
of  the  BrAhmans  were  likened  to  the  croaking  of 
frogs  by  the  Vedic  Rishi  Vasishtha;  whilst  the 
Brdhmans  themselves  were  held  in  contempt  as  mer- 
cenary sacrificers  by  the  ancient  Rajas. 

by  the  Vedic  satirists  to  represent  the  priests  (Br&hmans),  which  was  selcclc^  bj 
the  earliest  satirist  of  Greece  as  the  representative  of  the  Homeric  heroes." 

^^  Hig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  179.  This  hymn  contains  a  dialogue  betwcca 
AgaHtya  and  his  wife,  in  which  the  latter  seems  to  complain  that  her  husband  ha$ 
nooflected  her  in  order  to  perform  penance,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  ancitut 
Kisliis.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  Agastya  appears  in  tho  Rig- Veda  a£  ths 
representative  of  the  peaceful  community,  who  worshipped  the  Maruts  in  oppo* 
sition  to  Indra. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

VEDIC  AND   BRAHMANIC  CONCEPTIONS   OF  MAKU. 

Before  proceeding  to  indicate  the  further  dis-  ^^^j^J^^*" 
tinction  between  the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  ages,  it      ^^^"^  ^' 
Tvill  be  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  Vedic  JJ*njj»*2t'man 
conception  of  Manu  as  the  first  man,  and  the  Brah-  S?vtn^^®  ^''" 
manic  conception  of  Manu  as  the  divine  lawgiver. 

The  conception  of  Manu  as  the  first  man,  the  J^i'ofMknS'M 
father  of  the  Vedic  Aryans,  if  not  of  the  whole  *^®  *"*  "*"' 
human  race,  finds  sufficient  expression  in  the  hymns 
of  the  Rig-Veda.^  Subsequently,  in  the  Brahmanic 
period  he  is  said  to  have  been  warned  by  a  fish  to 
build  a  ship,  in  which  he  ultimately  escaped  from  a 
great  flood ;  a  legend  which  bears  a  curious  resem- 
blance to  the  Mosaic  tradition  of  Noah  and  the 
deluffe.^      From    these    circumstances    the  famous  Br»i?mftnjc  con- 

^  ^  ^  ception  of  Manu 

Brahmanical  code  has  been  ascribed  to  Manu,  and  "w^y^J"** 
is  still  known  as  the   Institutes   of  Manu.      This 
association  of  the  name  of  the  Vedic  Manu  with  the 
Brahmanical  code  may  have  arisen  from  the  desire 
to  assert  the  remote  antiquity  and  divine  authority 

>  Rig- Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  46,  v.  1.  lb.  Hymn  30,  y.  16. 

'  A  translation]  of  the  legend,  as  it  is  related  in  the  Satapatha-Br&hmana,  is 
giyen  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  his  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  425. 
Another  version  has  been  preserved  in  the  Mah&  Bh&rata,  in  which  Manu  is  said 
to  bare  taken  seeds  of  grain  and  vegetables  into  his  ark,  just  as  Noah  is  said  to 
have  taken  pairs  of  animals. 
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HISTORY  OF  of  Brahmaiiical  law ;   but  it  may  also    have  been 

pamv.     deemed  expedient  to  recommend  that  law  to  tie 

worshippers  of  the  Vedic  deities,  by  referring  its 

origin  to  the  time-honoured  progenitor  of  the  Yedk 

Aryans, 

iaws  of  Manna        The  conuoction   of  the  Vedic  Manu  with  the 

CMEDpromise  be- 

fiSh'iiS^*'*"^  Brahmanical  law  is  accompanied  by  another  sig- 
nificant fact,  which  has  aheady  been  indicated. 
The  so-called  "Institutes  of  Manu"  are  the  ex- 
pression of  an  important  compromise  in  the  religioits 
history  of  the  Hindus ;  being,  in  fact,  a  compromise 
between  the  worship  of  the  Vedic  deities  and  the 
worship  of  the  god  Brdhma,  between  Tvhom  an 
opposition  amounting  almost  to  an  antagonism  seems 
at  one  time  to  have  prevailed.  The  compilers  of  the 
code  have  certainly  spared  no  pains  to  uphold  tlie 
worship  of  the  god  Brdhma  above  that  of  the  Vedic 
deities;  but  at  the  same  time  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  recognize  Vedic  rites  and  institutions  to 
an  extent  which  imparts  a  two-fold  character  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  code ;  one  referring  to  the  Vedic 
period,  and  the  other  to  the  Brahmanic  period.     At 

Hwtoricai  sig.  the  same  time,  however,  the  compromise  has  evidently 

oompromiao.  bccn  Carried  out  by  Brdhmans,  who  have  done  their 
best,  as  in  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  and  Rdmdyana,  to 
Brahmanize  every  Vedic  tradition. 

confiictinr  cha-       Tho  main  obiect  of  the  present  chapter  is  to 

raster  of  Maau  8  "^  ^   ^  ^*  ,*^^ 

authorities,  ghow  that  the  opposition  involved  in  this  com- 
promise, originated  in  the  conflicting  character  of 
the  authorities  from  which  the  so-called  laws  of 
Manu  have  been  derived ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  object  eflfectually,  it  will  be  necessary  to  indicate 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  character  and  scope  of 
those  authorities.     Upon  this  point  the  compilers  of 
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tlie  code  have  been  most  explicit.     There  are,  it  is  histoby  op 
said;  four  roots  of  the  law,  namely : —  part  v. 

1st,  The  whole  Veda.  Poar  note  of 

2nd,  The  ordinances  and  practices  of  such  as    *  '^^ 
understand  the  Veda. 

3rd,  The  immemorial  customs  of  good  men. 
4th,    The    approval    of  conscience   in  matters 
'which  are  indiflferent.* 

The  first  question  for  consideration  in  connection  tiw  vecuw. 
w^ith  the  foregoing  data,  relates  to  the  meaning  which 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  term  "  Veda  "  as  employed 
in  the  code  of  Manu.      In  reality  there  are  four 
Vedas,  corresponding  to  the  four  heads  or  faces  of 
the  god  Brahma,  who  is  popularly  regarded  as  the 
divine  author  of  the  Vedas.     But  hitherto  reference 
has  only  been  made  to  the  Rig- Veda,  which  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  ancient  and  important  of  the  whole ; 
and,  indeed,  the  remaining  three  Vedas  mainly  de- 
pend upon  the  Rig- Veda,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
Brahmanized  versions  of  it,  with  later  additions  of  a 
Brahmanical  character.* 


'  Mann,  ii.  6. 

*  The  character  of  the  four  Vedas  may  be  thus  indicated : — 

let,  The  Rig^-Veda,  which  is  the  oldest,  consists  of  metrical  hymns  addressed 
to  different  deities  in  the  language  of  praise  or  laudation. 

2nd,  The  Yajur-Veda,  which  chiefly  consists  of  nearly  the  same  hymns  in 
prose,  taking  the  form  of  prayers,  and  being  in  fact  a  collection  of  liturgical 
formnls),  especially  relating  to  oblation  and  sacrifice. 

3rd,  The  S&ma-Veda,  which  consists  of  a  re-cast,  or  re-arrangement,  of  yery 
nearly  the  same  hymns,  for  the  purpose  of  chaunting. 

4th,  The  Atharya-Veda,  which,  differing  in  some  respects  from  the  foregoing, 
consists  of  prayers,  which  are  either  employed  at  lustrations,  or  at  rites  intended 
to  conciliate  the  deities,  or  as  imprecations  upon  enemies.  It  comprises,  howeyer, 
many  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig -Veda. 

The  forgoing  description  of  the  four  Vedas  refers  only  to  what  is  called  the 
Mantra  portion,  consisting  of  hymns,  prayers,  and  chaunts.  But  there  is  another 
and  a  later  portion  known  as  the  Br&hmananam,  which  is  also  included  under  the 
term  "  Veda,"  and  which  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  text.  Colebrooke's  Etsayt 
on  the  Veda;  Wilson's  Introduetion  to  the  Rig-Veda, 
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HISTORY  OF        Again,  each  of  the  four  Vedas   is  divided  iniu 

INDIA.        ,  -.  I 

vart  v.     two  portions,  namely : — 
The  Mnntnw  ^^t,    Mantras,    or  hymns    and   prayers,    whicL 

'"^^'^"•^  appear  to  be  the  spontaneous  outpourings  of  the 

devotions  of  a  primitive  people. 

2nd,    Brdhmanas,    or   formal  rituals,    in   which 

hymns,  prayers,  sacrificial  rites,   and  other  mystic 

ceremonies,  follow  each  other  in  established  order; 

but  they  also  include  much  explanatory  matter  of  a 

mythical  or  theological  character. 
The  Mantras  of        Hithcrto  refcrenco  has  only  been  made  to  the 

the  RiK- Veda  PB-  ,  "^  , 

vi'^'ikfi^!ind  Mantra  portion  of  the  Rig- Veda;  inasmuch  as  tlie 
tolh^TllSf-"**  Brdhmana  of  that  Veda  does  not  appear  to  yield  any 
results  which  can  be  regarded  as  historical.*  Tl*e 
distinction  however  between  an  age  of  spontaneous 
devotion,  and  one  of  formal  ritualism,  is  one  of  con- 
siderable historical  significance,  as  the  former  seems 

« 

^  Some  account  of  the  Br&hmana  of  each  Veda  is  to  be  found  in  Coiebroc^ke's 
Bnsays  and  Wilson's  Introduction  to  the  Itig-  Veda,  Vol.  I.  The  most  interesnn^ 
and  important  is  the  Br^bmana  of  the  Rig- Veda  known  as  the  Aitareja  £n^ 
mana.  The  text  of  this  Br^roana,  together  with  an  English  trans-lation,  has 
been  recently  furnished  by  Dr  Haug  of  Bombay.  It  furnishes  valuable  illa^trt- 
tions  of  what  may  be  called  the  sacrificial  phase  of  Brahmanism,  which  has  Kii? 
been  dying  out  in  India,  and  which  indeed  has  already  died  out  in  many  proviatts 
under  British  rule ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  yield  any  results  which  can  be  res* 
dered  avail  tble  for  purely  historical  purposes.  The  following  data,  howerci, 
which  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  learned  translator,  are  worthy  of  notice. 

The  term  Mantra,  i.  e.  *'the  produce  of  thinking/'  is  of  a  very  early  date,  fes 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Zend-Avesta  in  the  form  of  Mantkra,  Its  meaning  the-n 
is  that  of  a  sacred  prayer  or  formula,  to  which  a  magical  effect  was  ascribed ;  j^ 
in  the  same  manner  that  a  similar  effect  was  ascribed  to  the  Vedic  mantras.  The 
Br&hmauam  however  is  a  later  production,  referring  to  the  Mantn  and  based 
upon  the  Mantra ;  and  indeed  without  the  Mantra  it  would  have  no  meaning, 
nay,  its  very  existence  would  be  impossible.  It  contains  speculations  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Mantras,  gives  precepts  for  their  application,  relates  stories  of 
their  origin  in  connection  with  that  of  sacrificial  rites,  and  explains  the  secr^ 
meaning  of  the  latter.  It  is  in  short  a  kind  of  primitive  theology  and  philosophy 
of  the  Brahmans.  The  name  Brkhmanam  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  and  therefore  must  have  originated  after  the  migration  of  the  Vedio  Aryans 
from  Central  Asia,  and  probably  after  the  advent  of  the  Vedic  Aryans  in  Hindis- 
tiin.     Haug's  Aitareya  Brdhmanantf  vol.  i.  Introduction. 
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to  refer  to  the  Vedic  age  and  the  latter  to  the  Brah-  history  of 

manic  age.     The  term  Veda,  as  employed  in  Manu,      p^m  v. 

thus  seems  to  have  generally  included  the  whole  of 

the  Mantras  and  Brdhmanas  of  all  the  four  Vedas ; 

although  three  Vedas  only  are  actually  mentioned 

by  Manu.®     The  term  Brdhmana,  however,  is  some-  Ary«ny»kM»nd 

y  ^  '  '  ^  Upanishads  iD- 

times  employed  in  a  larger  sense,  and  comprises  a  the^^^^sSh. 
still  later  class  of  writings,  which  contain  much™*"**" 
metaphysical  and  mystical  speculation  respecting 
the  Supreme  Soul  and  the  creation  of  the  universe. 
These  writings  are  termed  Aryanyakas  and  Upan- 
ishads,  and  are  apparently  included  in  the  term 
Veda  as  employed  by  Manu ;  inasmuch  as  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  the  Hindii  lawgiver  has  borrowed 
some  of  the  ideas  which  they  convey  in  his  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  universe  by  Brahmd. 

Besides  the  Veda  thus  defined,  Manu  indicates  Three  other 

'  roots  of  law. 

three  other  roots  of  law.  He  speaks  of  the  ordi- 
nances and  practices  of  those  who  understand  the  i**»  o*^- 
Veda ;  and  by  this  expression  he  either  refers  to  the 
Brdhmanas,  or  dicta  of  Brdhmans,  already  described ; 
or  to  the  more  ancient  commentators  upon  the 
Vedas,  the  fathers  of  the  Brahmanical  religion,  who 
might  be  supposed  to  interpret  the  more  simple 
hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  according  to  their  own 
peculiar  dogmas,  and  impart  to  the  child-like  cere- 
monial of  the  Vedic  Aryans  a  mystic  meaning  never 
contemplated  by  the  primitive  Rishis  on  the  banks 
of  the  Saraswatl.    He  also  speaks  of  the  immemorial  immemorial 

1  t  •   t    1         11  customs. 

customs  of  good  men ;  under  which  head  he  appears 
to  include  the  usages  of  different  countries,  tribes, 

•  Mann  mentions  the  Rig-Veda,  which  is  held  sacred  to  the  gods;  the  Yajur- 
Veda,  which  relates  to  mankind ;  and  the  S&ma-Veda,  which  concerns  the  spirits 
of  ancestors.     Manu,  iv.  121. 

VOL.  11.  29 
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BISTORT  OP  and  families.  To  these  he  adds  those  acts,  whid 
*pa»t  v.  refer  to  things  indifferent,  and  which  have  receiTed 
Things  indiffei^  *^®  approval  of  conscience.  In  this  description  d 
SSiSSS^*^  three  roots  of  the  law  in  addition  to  the  Veda,  may 
gpiritoftoiem.  1^  f^^^^  ^Yie  fiill  expression  of  that  spirit  of  tolm- 

tion  and  compromise  which  accounts  for  the  spread 
and  success  of  Brahmanism.     The  Brdhmans  rardv 

m 

attempted  to  ignore  or  denounce  the  traditions  of 
any  new  people  with  whom  they  came  in  contact: 
but  rather  they  converted  such  materials  into  rehi- 
cles  for  the  promulgation  of  their  peculiar  tenets. 
In  like  manner  they  did  not  rashly  attempt  the 
suppression  of  immemorial  customs,  but  they  toler- 
ated them;  condemning  them  however  when  opposed 
to  their  own  ideas  of  morality,  and  leaving*  time  to 
do  the  rest.  This  course  must  have  greatly  assisted 
in  the  promulgation  of  a  new  and  foreign  £Eiith ;  in- 
asmuch as  a  people  will  frequently  cling  to  its  time- 
honoured  customs  with  a  tenacity  which  is  only  in- 
creased by  opposition,  but  which  if  left  alone  will 
gradually  die  out  with  the  progress  of  enlighten- 
ment and  refinement.^ 
Distinction  be-  Auothcr  Doint  which  Manu  notices  in  connectloii 
revelation  and :  -^ith  his  codc,  IS  thc  distmctiou  between  Sruti,  or 

Binnti,  or  tradi-  ^  ' 

tion.  revelation,  and  Smriti,  or  tradition ;  in  other  words, 

between  the  Veda  which  is  regarded  as  a  revelatioo, 
and  what  is  called  the  whole  body  of  the  law,  which 
is  regarded  as  tradition.®  This  distinction  may  be 
of  some  importance  as  an  illustration  of  the  national 
belief  in  inspiration ;  and  it  may  throw  some  light 

^  It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  this  toleration  is  fully  illustrated  by  the  Im 
of  Mann  as  regards  Gandharra  and  H&kshasa  marriages,  by  which  such  ii]aina|;es 
were  permitted  to  the  Eshatriyas,  but  still  were  condemned  by  the  Hind  6  lav- 
giver. 

»  Manu,  ii.  10. 
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■upon  that  era  in  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  history  op 
when  inspiration  was  supposed  to  end  and  tradition     i^^, 
to  begin ;  but  at  present  the  question  is  somewhat 
obscure,  and  moreover  furnishes  no  clue  to  the  an- 
cient  condition   of  the  people  at  large.*'     In  con- 
nection with  this  subject  Manu  indulges  in  certain 
denunciations  against  those  atheists  who  followed  J^^^^^^e- 
after  heretical  books,  and  threw  contempt  upon  re-  •'*'^*'- 
velation  and  tradition,  which  appear  to  be  of  some 
historical  significance,  inasmuch  as  they  were  ap- 
parently directed  against  the  Buddhists,  who  denied 
the  authority  of  the  Veda.® 

But  whilst  the  code  of  Manu  is  to  be  regarded  mmu,  the  text 

^        .         book  of  the 

as  a  compromise,  it  is  emphatically  the  expression  BrAhmana. 
of  Brahmanism,  and  the  text  book  of  the  Brdhmans. 
It  was  the  duty  and  privilege  of  every  Brdhman  to 
study  it ;  and  it  was  strictly  enjoined  that  no  one 
but  a  Brdhman  should  teach  it  to  his  pupils  or  dis- 
ciples, and  that  no  one  but  a  member  of  the  twice- 
born  castes  should  be  permitted  to  read  it  at  all.^ 
At  the  same  time  its  authority  was  supreme,  for  it 
was  regarded  as  a  divine  revelation  from  Manu,  the 
son  of  Brahmd* 

*  The  relig:ioiiB  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  discussed  by  Professors  Max 
Miiller  and  GoldstUcker ;  in  Max  Miiller's  "History  of  Sanskrit  Literature/'  and 
Goldstiicker's  "Panini,  and  his  pla«e  in  Sanskrit  Literature.*' 

10  Manu,  ii.  11.  ?  Manu,  i.  103. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CREITIOK  OP  THE  UNIVEBSB  BY  MANU   ANI>    BBAIDli. 

HISTORY  OP        The  Vedic  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
pjlbtv.     and  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  seems  to  hare 
obMurityof  th«  been  confused  and  obscure.     Speculations  on  sndi 
origin  of  the     subjects  rarely  belong  to  an  age  of  pnmitive  beliet, 
when  the  first  expression  of    philosophic  inquiir 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  dogmas  that  the 
earth  was  created  by  the  gods,  and  that  the  tra- 
ditionary ancestor  of  the  tribe  was  the  first  man. 
Sometimes  in  the  exaggerated  language  of  poetry 
the  Vedic  bards  ascribed  the  creation  of  the  earth  to 
intoMdAgni  Indra,  or  Agni;   but  they  appear  to  have  had  no 
creatomof  the  definite  idea  of  a  universe  of  being,  or  of  the  creation 
of  a  universe.    Their  homes  were  in  the  Punjab,  and 
the  Punjab  was  their  little  world.     Accordingly,  the 
child-like  credulity  of  the  masses  readily  acquiesced 
in  the  pious  vauntings  of  the  Vedic  bard,  that  the 
seven  rivers  of  the  Punjab  were  brought  down  ftom 
the  Himalayas  by  the  god  Indra,  the  ancient  warrior 
and  leader  of  the  Aryan  invaders ;  whilst  the  more 
thoughtful  and  inquiring  minds  might   have   been 
occasionally  lost  in  that  sea  of  metaphysical  specu- 
lation, which  ascribed  the  origin  of  life  and  being  to 
the  god  Agni,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  element  of     | 
fire  in  all  its  various  forms  and  manifestations.    The    J 
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Vedic  Aryans,  however,  appear  to  have  arrived  at  history  op 
some  conception  of  the  first  man,  who  was  known  in     past  v. 
the  familiar  phraseology  of  the  hymns  as  father  conception  of 
Manu ;  but  even  there  Manu  scarcely  appears  as  a  thi'^pJ.^iSriU)" 
creator  of  the  human  race,  but  simply  as  the  pro- 
genitor of  men.^ 

There  is,  however,  a  Vedic  hymn,  known  as  the  The  Purusu 
Purusha  hymn,  which  is  said  to  be  a  comparatively 
late  composition,  in  which  the  gods  and  Rishis  are 
supposed  to  oflfer  up  Purusha,  or  the  Supreme  Spirit, 
as  a  sacrifice,  and  to  dismember  him  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  the  earth  out  of  his  limbs.^  This  con- 
ception was  apparently  derived  from  an  ancient 
myth,  which  also  finds  expression  in  the  Scandina- 
vian  mythology ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to 
it  hereafter  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  four 
castes ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  definite 
Vedic  idea  of  the  origin  and  creation  of  a  universe 
of  being.* 

The  account  of  the  creation  which  is  given  in  ^fg^SS^^ 
the  Brahmanical  code  is  altogether  of  a  different  p®*^*^* 
character  from  that  which  finds  expression  in  the 
Vedic  hymns.  The  age  of  Aryan  conquest  had 
been  succeeded  by  an  age  of  Brahmanical  contem- 
plation; and  thus  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
universe  was  evolved  out  of  the  moral  consciousness, 
which  presents  a  curious  combination  of  two  opposite 
ideas,  namely,  the  creative  faculty  of  a  Supreme 

»  Rig-Veda,  Mand.  I.  Hymn  80,  y.  16. 

>  Miiir's  Sanskrit  texts,  vol.  i.  chap.  1,  sect.  2. 

*-  When  the  sons  of  Bor  had  slain  the  giant  Ymir  they  dragged  his  hody  into 
the  middle  of  Ginnungagap,  and  of  it  formed  the  earth.  From  Ymir's  hlood  they 
made  seas  and  waters ;  from  his  flesh  the  land ;  from  his  bones  the  mountains ; 
and  his  teeth  and  jaws  seryed  to  make  the  stones  and  pebbles.  Prose  Edda,  Part 
I.  8.  8,  BlaekwelVs  Translation, 
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waters. 


HISTORY  OF  Spirit,  and  the  ordinary  operation  of  physiologid 
laws.  The  first  idea  bears  a  strong*  resemblance  tc 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  and  indicates  four  distinct 
stages  in  the  creative  process,  viz. : — 

1st,   The  universe  existing  in  darkness,  or  cliaos, 

2nd,  The  darkness  dispelled  by  the  light  of  the 
Supreme  Spirit. 

3rd,  The  creation  of  the  waters  by  the  Hght  of 
the  Supreme  Spirit. 

4th,  The  Supreme  Spirit  moving  upon  the 
waters. 

The  second  idea  resembles  the  Orphic  cos- 
mogony, and  indicates  five  further  stages  in  the 
creative  process,  viz. : — 

Ist,  The  productive  seed  placed  in  the  waters 
by  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  expanding  into  the 
mundane  egg. 

2nd,  The  birth  of  BrahmA  in  the  egg. 

3rd,  The  division  of  the  egg  and  formation  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

4th,  The  creation  of  Mind  and  Consciousness, 
the  three  Moral  qualities,  the  five  Senses,  and  the 
great  Elements. 

5th,  The  creation  of  Manu  and  the  ten  Manus, 
fi'om  whom  all  the  created  things  were  produced. 

Manu's  account  of  the  creation  is  as  follows : — 


The  birth  of 
Br«hm4  in  an 
epg.  Mid  crea- 
tion from  the 


Manu's  account 
of  the  creation. 


The  Supreme 
Spirit. 


The  egg. 


''  In  the  beginning  the  universe  only  existed  in  darkness; 
upon  which  that  Supreme  Spirit^  whom  no  man  hath  seen, 
whom  no  man  can  comprehend^  and  whom  the  mind  sJone 
can  perceive,  appeared  with -undiminished  glory  and  dispelled 
the  gloom.  And  the  Supreme  Spirit  created  the  waters  by 
his  will,  and  placed  in  them  a  productive  seed.  And  the 
seed  became  an  egg  as  bright  as  gold  and  as  luminous  as 
the  sun ;  and  in  that  egg  the  Supreme  Spirit  was  bom  in 
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tlie  form  of  Brahmd,  the  divine  male,  the  great  forefather  of  history  op 
all  spirits.     And  the  waters  are  called  Nard,  because  they      pam  v. 
Tvere  the  production  of  Ndrd,  or  the  Supreme  Spirit ;  and 
as  it  was  on  the  waters  that  the  Supreme  Spirit  first  moved, 
lie  is  named  Narayana,  or  he  whose  place  of  moving  was  the 
waters.     And  Brahmd  sat  in  that  egg  during  a  whole  year ; 
and  then  he  caused  the  egg  to  divide  itself;  and  from  the 
egg  he  framed  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  the  great  Heaven  and 
waters.     From   the  Supreme  Spirit  emanated   Mind   and  Metaphysical 
Consciousness ;  and  all  vital  forms  endued  with  the  three  '^'*^"^'- 
Moral  qualities  of  Goodness,  Passion,  and  Darkness;  and 
the  five  Perceptions  of  Sense,  and  the  five  Organs  of  Sensa- 
tion ;  from  which  also  proceed  the  great  Elements,  and  their 
several  Properties.     Then  Brahmd  divided  himself,  and  be- 
came half  male  and  half  female,  and  from  that  female  he 
produced  Virdj.    Know  that  I  (Manu)  am  that  person  whom  Virtj. 
the  male  Virdj  produced  by  himself;  and  I,  Manu,  am  the  Manu  and  the 
framer  of  all  things.     I  created  ten  Manus,  or  Lords  of 
created  beings,  and  they  produced  all  beings,  vegetable  and 
animal.     When  Brahmd  awakes  the  universe  expands ;  but 
when  he  sleeps  the  universe  passes  away/^  * 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  first  four  stages  in  ^^^^  ^l^ 
the  cosmogony  of  Manu,  namely,  darkness,  light,  moms.^*  ^' 
water,  and  the  Spirit  moving  on  the  water,  present 
a  remarkable  similarity  to  those  which  appear  in 
the  Mosaic   account;   excepting  that  Manu  seems 
to  represent  the  light  as  existing  before  the  waters, 
whilst  the   Mosaic   account    seems   to   imply  that 
the  waters  were  created  first  and  the  light  after- 
wards.    But  the  conception  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  SS^hinin. 
moving  in  or  on  the  waters,   demands   a  passing  mVsSpfngwi" 

the  waters,  and 
the  Hebrew  idea 

*  Manu,  i.  1 — 69.    The  translations  from  Manu,  both  here  and  elsewhere  5rin«JL     "^ 
throughout  the  present  work,  are  generally  given  in  a  condensed  form,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  repetitions  and  verbiage  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  original.     A  con- 
siderable amount  of  useless  matter  has  also  been  often  excluded  altogether,  as 
utterly  devoid  of  either  significance  or  interest. 
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BISTORT  OF  inquiry,  inasmucli  as  it  exhibits  a  radical  diStr- 
Part  v.  ence  between  the  working  of  the  minds  of  the  He 
brew  and  Hindu.  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion is  as  follows : — "  The  earth  was  w^ithout  fona 
and  void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep.  And  t^ie  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  faw 
of  the  waters.  And  God  said: — ^  L-et  there  be 
light ; '  and  there  was  light."  *  Here  the  term 
"  Spirit "  implies  the  breath  of  Deity ;  and  the  con- 
ception of  the  breath  of  life  animating  the  waters 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  run  counter  with  an  enliglit- 
ened  idea  of  creative  force.  But  the  Hindu  concep- 
tion is  that  of  a  Supreme  Being  reposing  or  sleeping 
upon  the  waters,  creating  the  universe  in  idea  only. 
This  idea  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
dreamy  character  of  the  Hindii  intellect,  but  is 
altogether  opposed  to  that  notion  of  the  wakeful  and 
all-seeing  energy  of  the  Almighty,  which  is  common 
to  Hebrew  and  European  thought.  The  conception 
of  BrahmA  sleeping  upon  the  waters  was  naturally 
formed  by  a  people,  who  consider  rest  and  quietude 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree,  or  by  the  side  of  still 
waters,  to  be  the  acme  of  bliss,  and  the  proper 
sphere  of  devotional  exercises.  But  an  ardent  and 
energetic  race  could  no  more  imagine  Deity  to 
slumber  than  it  could  suppose  the  tides  to  stand 
still,  or  the  monsoons  to  cease  to  blow. 
Conception  of  Tho  ucxt  couceptiou  in  the  order  of  creation  is 
egg.  that  of  a  productive  seed,  which  is  placed  in  the 

waters  and  expands  until  it  becomes  a  vast  and 
luminous  egg,  in  which  Brahmd  is  bom,  and  from 
which  the  heavens  and  earth   are   created.      This 

^  Genesis  i.  2,  3. 
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conception  corresponds  with  the  famous  Orphic  idea  histoet  of 

of  a  mundane  eggj  which  appears  to  have  been     pakt  v. 

fanciiliar  to  the  Greeks.*     In  all  probability  it  arose  origin  of  the 

from  a  contemplation  of  the  vault  of  heaven,  which  ^"^p'^***'^- 

may  be  said  to  resemble  the  inside  of  the  upper  part 

of  a  vast  egg ;  whilst  the  idea  might  be  formed  that 

the  under  part  of  the  universe  was  arched  over  in  a 

like  fashion.     It  is,  however,  not  impossible  that  the  JSn wlththT^ 

Hindu  idea  of  the  universe  springing  from  an  eggy  Z?^^  **'  *^* 

may  have  had  some  connection  with  the  conception 

of  the  Supreme  Being  as  a  primeval  male  which 

finds  expression  in  the  Purdnas ;  but  it  may  also 

have  been  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  Linga, 

or  phallus,  which  apparently  belongs  to  a  period  of 

remote  antiquity. 

The  next  stage  in  the  cosmogony  is  of  a  meta-  conception  of  a 

o  o       ./  metaphysical 

physical  character,  and  has  apparently  been  taken  «'»'»<>"• 
from  the  S4,nkhya  school  of  philosophy.  It  com- 
prises the  creation  of  Mind  and  Consciousness ;  the 
three  Moral  qualities ;  the  perceptions  of  Sense  and 
the  Organs  of  Sensation ;  and  the  great  Elements. 
This   creation  might    perhaps  be   passed   over  in 

*  See  the  Orphic  fragment  in  the  "  Birds "  of  Aristophanes  quoted  in  Cory's 
Fragments.    The  extract  la  as  follows : — 

"  First  was  Chaos  and  Night,  and  black  Erebus  and  vast  Tartarus ; 
And  there  was  neither  Earth,  nor  Air,  nor  Heaven ;  but  in  the  boundless 

bosom  of  Erebus. 
Kight,  with  her  black  wings,  first  produced  an  aerial  egg, 
From  which,  at  the  completed  time,  sprang  forth  the  lovely  Eros, 
Glittering  with  golden  wings  upon  his  back,  like  the  swift  whirlwinds. 
But  embracing  the  dark-winged  Chaos  in  the  vast  Tartarus, 
He  begot  our  race  (the  birds)  and  first  brought  us  to  light. 
The  race  of  Immortals  was  not,  till  Eros  mingled  all  things  together : 
But  when  the  elements  were  mixed  one  with  another,  Heaven  was  produced, 

and  Ocean, 
And  Earth,  and  the  imperishable  race  of  aU  the  blessed  Gods." 

In  the  Comedy  the  Birds  deliver  the  cosmogony,  and  thus  claim  the  priority  of 
birth  over  the  gods  as  well  as  men.  Birds  sometimes  play  a  curious  part  in  Hind(i 
legend.    See  especially  the  Miurkandiya  Pur&na. 
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HISTORY  09  silence^  as  a  bewildering  jargon  by  which  the  later 

pjlet  v.     BrAhmans  sought  to  account  for  the  origin  of  exi^ 

ences,  which  could  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  generative 


ValiiableatU 
Itistmtive  of 


Pour  heftdfl. 


force.^     Still  it  will  be  found  of  some  valae  as  illiw- 
Hinda  thought  ^^tijjg  the  character  and  tone  of  the  intellecfaal 

exercises  of  the  later  Brdhmans ;  and  although  per- 
haps it  properly  belongs  to  the  period  of  Brahman- 
ical  revival,  it  may  be  desirable  to  famish  the 
following  brief  explanation,  which  is  based  upon  the 
tedious  disquisitions  that  appear  in  the  later  Purdnas, 
and  which  may  perhaps  serve  to  throw  a  clearer 
light  upon  the  obscure  statement  of  Manu.® 

This  metaphysical  creation  may  be  considered 
under  four  different  heads,  viz. : — 

1st,  The  Mind  or  Consciousness. 

2nd,  The  three  Qualities — Goodness,  Passion, 
and  Darkness. 

3rd,  The  Perceptions  of  Sense  and  Organs  of 
Sensation. 

4th,  The  Elements  and  their  Properties, 

The  three  Qualities  or  Gunas,  which  are  com- 
prised under  the  second  head,  should  perhaps  be 
considered  first,  as  they  are  to  a  large  extent  mixed 
up  with  all  the  other  creations.  The  conceptions  of 
these  three  Gunas  are  larger  than  the  names  would 
seem   to  imply.     Thus  Goodness  includes  pmity, 

7  The  myths  respecting  Chronos,  Eros,  Cbaos,  and  other  ancient  pezsonifiea- 
tions,  would  seem  to  militate  against  this  view ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceiTe  hov 
a  sexoal  origin  could  be  ascribed  to  moral  qualities,  or  to  the  organs  of  sense.  la 
the  later  sectarian  writings,  connected  with  the  pantheistic  worship  of  Emhiis, 
such  sensuous  personifications  certainly  find  a  place;  and  the  Brahma  Vaivarti 
Pur&na  contains  a  myth  in  which  Brahma  is  represented  as  begetting  npon  his 
wife  Savitri  the  science  of  logic,  the  modes  of  music,  days,  years  and  ag^  r&> 
ligious  rites,  diseases,  time  and  death.  But  this  IMrfina  would  seem  to  be  many 
centuries  later  than  Manu. 

>  Compare  particularly  the  Yishun  Pur&na. 


lat,  Ttiree  Gu- 

nns  or  QuaU- 

ti«a— 

Goodness, 

PasHion, 

Darkness. 
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and  is  attended  with  happiness  and  productive  of  histoey  of 
virtue.  Passion^  or  foulness,  implies  the  idea  of  past  v. 
activity,  whilst  it  is  attended  with  misery  and  pro- 
ductive  of  vice.  Darkness  includes  the  idea  of  dul- 
ness,  illusion,  and  obstructiveness,  and  is  productive 
of  stolidity.  These  three  Gunas  hold  an  important 
place  in  the  religious  and  philosophical  ideas  of  a 
later  age. 

The  creation  of  Mind  or  Consciousness  now  pro-  gi*;^JS^'S?. 
ceeds  as  follows.  Matter  becomes  invested  with  the 
three  Gunas  in  equilibrio,  and  is  united  with  Spirit. 
From  these  Intellect  is  produced,  and  like  them  is 
invested  with  the  three  Gunas.  From  Intellect  pro- 
ceeds Egotism,  or  the  principle  of  individual  exist- 
ence which  appropriates  perceptions.  Intellect  and 
Egotism  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with  Mind 
and  Consciousness.^ 

The  creation  of  the  Perceptions  of  Sense,  the  «^»  ^«««eptioii8 

*^  'of  aenNe  and 

five  Organs  of  Sense,  and  the  great  Elements,  is  8SS!"*°''*^°~' 
even  more  obscure.  Egotism  being  invested  with 
the  three  Gunas  becomes  threefold,  namely; — » 
Egotism  pure,  from  the  quality  of  Goodness ;  Ego- 
tism passionate,  from  the  quality  of  pajssion  or 
activity ;  and  Egotism  elementary,  or  rudimentary, 
from  the  quality  of  darkness. 

1st, — Pure  Egotism  produced  the  ten  divinities  Threefold  Ego- 
who  preside  over  the  five  Organs  of  Sense,  and  their 
corresponding  Perceptions  or  Actions. 

2nd, — ^Passionate  Egotism  produced  the  Organs 
of  Sense  and  their  corresponding  Perceptions. 

9  English  equiyalents  for  the  Sanskrit  terms  are  employed  in  the  text  to  pre- 
vent confusion ;  bat  for  the  conrenience  of  reference  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice 
them  bere.  Matter  is  called  Pradhana ;  and  sometimes  Prakriti,  or  Nature. 
Spirit  is  called  Parusha.    Intellect  is  Mahat.    Egotism  is  Abankara. 
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3rd, — Rudimentary  Egotism  then  produced  tbe 
6ve  Elements, — ether,  wind,  light,  water,  and  earth; 
and  their  five  Rudiments,  or  Properties, — sound, 
touch,  colour,  taste,  and  smell.  In  the  first  instance 
the  rudiment  of  Sound  was  produced  firom  Rudi- 
mentary Egotism,  and  then  the  remaining  work  of 
creation  proceeded  in  the  following  order : — 

(1.)  Ether  was  produced  firom  Sound  and  engen- 
dered Touch ;  whence  originated  Wind,  of  which 
Touch  is  the  property. 

(2.)  Wind  was  produced  firom  Touch  and  engen- 
dered Colour,  or  form ;  whence  originated  Light,  of 
which  Colour  is  the  property. 

(3.)  Light,  or  fire,  was  produced  firom  Colour 
and  engendered  Taste ;  whence  originated  water,  in- 
cluding juices,  of  which  Taste  is  the  property. 

(4.)  Water  was  produced  firom  Taste  and  engen- 
dered Smell;  whence  originated  Earth,  of  which 
Smell  is  the  property. 

(5.)  Earth  thus  originated  from  Smell,  and  was 
invested  with  Smell  as  a  property.^® 

The  next  stage  in  the  creation  is  the  separation  of 
Brahmd  into  male  and  female,  and  the  production  of 
Virdj,  who  thus  appears  to  have  become  the  progeni- 
tor of  all  created  things.  This  myth  scarcely  caUs 
for  remark,  but  the  one  which  immediately  follows 
it,  and  which  brings  the  whole  narrative  to  a  con- 
clusion, demands  consideration.  Manu  is  introduced 
as  being  produced  from  Virdj  by  some  creative 
process  which  is  not  distinctly  indicated ;  and  Manu 
then  creates  ten  Manus,  who  appear  in  later  myths 


^^  Compare  Manu,  i.  74—78.  According  to  the  Vishnu  Par4na  ttie  egg  in- 
cluded all  these  Elements  and  Properties,  together  with  the  Mind  and  Conscious- 
ness, the  three  Qualities,  and  the  fire  Organs  and  their  Perceptions. 
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as  Brdhman  sages.  It  would  seem  however  that  the  histoet  of 
narrative  of  the  creation  was  previously  complete  paxtv. 
without  the  introduction  of  Virdj  ;  for  when  Brahmd 
had  become  separated  into  male  and  female^  the 
creation  by  generation  might  have  followed  as  easily 
as  the  generation  of  mankind  followed  the  creation 
of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The 
creation  of  Manu  and  the  ten  Manus  thus  appears 
to  have  been  a  separate  and  independent  cosmogony, 
which  has  been  incorporated  with  a  Brahmanic  cos- 
mogony. In  other  words,  the  code  contains  two 
accounts  of  the  creation  of  the  human  race ;  one 
being  a  Vedic  tradition  of  Manu,  as  a  progenitor ; 
and  the  other  being  a  later  and  Brahmanic  dogma 
of  the  creation  of  the  universe  by  Brahmd." 

^^  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  legend  of  ten  Manus,  and  their  ten  reigns 
in  succession,  which  are  termed  Manwantaras,  finds  expression  in  the  Vedic  hymns. 
Indeed  the  point  has  yet  to  be  determined.     (See  Wilson's  Big- Veda,  Vol.  II. 
p.  61  noteJ)    The  names  of  the  Manus  are  as  follows : — Marichi,  Atri,  Angiras, 
Pulastya,  Pulaha,  Kratu,  Daksha,  Vasishtha,  Bhrigu,  and  N&rada.    Most  of  the 
names  are  to  be  found  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda ;  and  all  of  them  figure 
largely  in  those  Brahmanical  editions  to  the  Epics  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  drawn.    Marichi  was  the  father  of  the  famous  Kasyapa,  who  appears  in  the 
B&m&yana  as  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the  Sun,  and  consequently  as  the  Brah- 
manical ancestor  of  the  Solar  race  of  Ayodhy&.    Atri  appears  in  like  manner  in 
the  Mah&  Bh&rata  as  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the  Moon,  and  consequently  as 
the  Brahmanical  ancestor  of  the  Lunar  race  of  Bh^urata.    Angiras  is  an  ancient 
personification  of  the  Vedic  deity  Agni  in  the  person  of  a  Br&hman.    Pulastya 
was  the  mythical  grandfather  of  B&yana,  the  B&kshasa  Baja  of  Lank&.    Pulahu, 
Kratu,  and  Daksha  are  more  obscure  personifications ;  but  the  latter  is  celebrated 
as  the  performer  of  a  famous  sacrifice,  in  which  he  appears  as  an  opponent  of 
the  god  Siva.    Vasishtha  appears  prominently  in  the  B&m&yana  as  the  priest  of 
Mah&raja  Dasaratha,  and  religious  instructor  of  the  hero  B&ma.     Bhrigu  is 
frequently  introduced  into  the  Mah&  Bh&rata  for  the  purpose  of  deUyering  many 
Brahmanical  discourses.  Lastly,  N&rada  is  found  playing  an  important  but  equally 
mythical  part  in  both  Epics.    He  settled  the  delicate  terms  on  which  Draupadi 
was  to  live  with  her  five  husbands ;  he  was  present  with  other  Bishis  at  the  mythical 
Council  of  the  Eauravas,  which  was  summoned  to  receive  Krishna ;  he  was  one 
of  the  three  Bishis  who  pronounced  the  curse  against  the  Yadavas,  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  massacre  at  Prabh&sa  and  destruction  of  Dw&rak& ;  and  he  even  appears 
in  the  beautiful  episode  of  Nala  and  Damayanti,  as  carrying  the  news  of  the 
Swayamvara  of  DamayantS  to  the  heaven  of  Indra. 
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HI810ET  OF  ^^  another  part  of  the  code  there  is  incoiponited  a  still  Biore  obsenre  umBM 
INDIA.  of  Mann,  nnder  the  name  of  Sw&yambhnva,  having  six  deseendasts  whs  an 
Pabt  V.  also  termed  Manns.  (Mann,  i.  61 — 63.)  The  names  of  ^ese  seven  Maais  « 
SwfcyambhuTa,  S!ir&r6chUhA,  Uttama,  T&masa,  Rairata,  Khfiksbosiia  asd  V^hs- 
wttta.  As  Yairaswata  is  said  to  have  been  a  child  of  the  Smu,  this  soeecM 
may  he  connected  with  some  solar  myth.  It  is  wortlij  of  remark  that  i^ 
latter  account  forms  the  commenoonent  of  that  part  of  the  ecMie  in  which  Man 
delegates  the  farther  recitation  of  the  laws  to  his  son  Bhrig;n.  These  Hsts  are 
differently  filled  up  in  the  later  Pur&nas. 


i 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SACRED   CHRONOLOGY. 

The  account  of  the  creation  of  the  universe  is  history  of 
followed  in  the  Brahmanical  code  by  a  description     pam  v. 
of  those  extraordinary  durations  of  time,  by  which  bom attempt  by 

1  •  1111  1  theBr&hmansto 

the  ancient  sages  boldly  attempted  to  map  out^out 
eternity ;  and  which  excited  so  much  discussion  in 
the  last  century  from  the  marked  contrast  which 
they  present  to  the  more  limited  calculations  which 
are  based  upon  the  so-called  Mosaic  chronology.  This 
daring  reckoning  includes  millions  of  years  before 
the  dawn  of  recorded  history,  and  millions  of  years 
,  yet  to  come ;  and  under  such  circumstances  it  might 
seem  to  possess  some  germs  of  truth  from  its  approxi- 
mation to  those  vast  astronomical  periods,  which  are 
indicated  by  the  apparent  infinity  of  the  universe, 
and  the  revolutions  of  distant  stars  round  mysterious  a  men  arbitm. 

.  ,  *'  17  armnffement 

centres.  But  m  truth  it  is  a  mere  arbitrary  arrange-  °'  ^k**'^^ 
ment  of  figures ;  a  play  upon  the  relations  of  days, 
months,  and  years,  multiplied  by  thousands  of  mil- 
lions at  the  mere  fancy  of  an  arithmetical  dreamer. 
Such  a  chronological  scheme  is  of  course  childish  and 
unmeaning;  but  yet  it  has  exercised  considerable 
influence  upon  the  religious  belief  of  the  Hindus. 

Manu's  system  of  chronology  may  be  separately  J^^llJ^Joj;^  JJ*- 
considered  under  two  different  heads,  as  follows : —   chronology. 
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HISTORY  OP      Ist,  The  calculation  of  days,  months,  and  jean 

pa»  v.         2nd,  The  calculation  of  Yugas  or  Ages. 

let.  Calculation      The  calculatiou  of  days,  months,   and  years  aC 

andJiS!*"    'turns    upon  the    systematic  multiplication    of  the 

ordinary  human  notion   of   a   day,    that  i^;,    of  a 

single  revolution  of   the  earth  upon  it«   ovm  axis. 

The  Hindii  day  thus  corresponds  to  the  European 

t£?ffi2dlJd^.  ^y>  ^^*  ^^  subdivisions  are  diflFerent.  The  Hindii 
hour  or  muhiirtta  consists  of  forty-eight  minutes 
only,  and  thus  there  are  thirty  hours  in  the  day 
instead  of  twenty-four.  The  minimum  of  time  is 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Eighteen  twinklings  of 
an  eye  make  a  moment,  or  kdshtha ;  thirty  moments 
make  a  kald,  which  consists  of  about  a  minute 
and  a  half;  and  thirty  kalds  make  a  muhiirtta,  or 
hour.  Thus  there  are  about  half  a  million  of  twink- 
lings of  the  eye  in  every  Hindu  hour.  The 
conceptions  of  days,  months,  and  years  are  naturally 
formed  jfrom  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its 
axis,  the  revolution  of  the  moon  roimd  the  earth, 
and  the  path  of  the  sun  along  the  ecliptic.     But 

jw  different  four  different  kinds  of  days  are  specified  in  the 
code ;  and  this  arbitrary  division  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  for  one  significant  purpose,  namely,  the 
exaltation  of  the  god  Brahmd  both  over  the  Vedic 
deities,  and  over  the  Pitris,^  or  spirits  of  deceased 
ancestors,  who  were  also  worshipped  by  the  Vedic 
Aryans.  These  four  days  were  as  follows  : — 

Day  of  mortals.  1st, — ^A  day  of  Mortals,  which  is  divided  into  day 
and  night  by  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun ; 
the  day  being  set  apart  for  mortal  action  and  the 
night  for  mortal  slumber. 

1  The  worship  of  the  Pitris,  or  ancestors,  still  forms  an  important  element  in 
the  Hindii  religion,  and  will  he  found  elucidated  in  chap.  ix. 
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2nd, — A  day  of  Pitris,  which  lasts  for  a  lunar  history  op 
month;    being  divided    into   the    bright   fortnight     pabtv. 
which  is  called  day,  and  the  dark  fortnight  which  is  DayofPitri8.or 
called  night ;  the  day  beginning  with  the  new  moon,  ™°' 
and  the  night  with  the  full  moon.* 

3rd, — A  day  of  the  Vedic  gods,  or  Devatas,  which  ^^  «g^  o"^ 
lasts  for  a  solar  year ;  being  divided  into  the  summer 
half  which  is  called  day,  and  the  winter  half  which 
is  called  night;  the  day  beginning  with  the  vernal 
equinox  and  the  night  with  the  autumnal  equinox. 

4th, — ^A  day  of  Brahmd,  which  involves  someDi^of  Brahm*. 
large  calculations  connected  with  the  Yugas  or  ages, 
and  will  therefore  be  considered  separately  here- 
after.* 

This  system  of  days,  months,  and  years,is  followed  ^^calculation 
by  a  calculation  of  Yugas  or  ages.  The  primary '^• 
object  of  the  code,  namely,  the  exaltation  of  the 
worship  of  Brahmd  as  the  creator  of  the  universe, 
thus  appears  abundantly  manifest.  The  contempla- 
tive spirit  and  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  BrAh- 
mans  impelled  them  in  the  first  instance  to  consider 
the  universe  as  enduring  for  myriads  of  years ;  and 
at  a  subsequent  period  their  religious  tendencies 
seem  to  have  led  them  to  represent  the  duration  of 
the  universe  as  only  equivalent  to  a  single  day  of 
Brahmd. 

The  original  idea  of  the  Yugas  or  ages  was  that  fJS?2rtow''^® 

Yugas. 

»  According  to  Kulltika's  gloss  (Manu,  i.  63),  the  Pitris  inhabited  the  moon. 
According  however  to  the  Vishnu  Pur&na,  the  Pitris  had  a  heaven  of  their  own 
which  was  called  Praj&pati  Loka.  The  division  of  the  lunar  month  into  a  bright 
and  a  dark  fortnight  will  appear  strange,  until  it  is  remembered  that  after  the 
new  moon  the  evenings  become  rapidly  lighter,  and  that  after  the  full  moon  they 
become  rapidly  darker. 

3  Mann,  i.  63  et  seq. 

VOL.  II.  30 
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HISTORY  09  there  were  four  Yugas  succeeding  each  other  in  a  de- 
pabt  v.     scending  series  of  arithmetical  deterioration  as  4,  3^ 
2,  and  1,  each  of  which  was  multiplied  by  a  thousand. 
These  four  Yugas  were  respectively  named  Krita, 
TretA,  Dwdpara,  and  Kali.     Thus  the  first,  or  Krita 
Yuga,  lasted  for  4000  years ;  the  second,  or  Tret^ 
Yuga,  lasted  for  3000  years ;    the  third,  or  Dwdpara 
Yuga,  lasted  for  2000  years  ;    and  the  fourth,  or 
Kali  Yuga,  lasted  for  1000  years.      But  all  these 
years  were  years  of  the  gods,  each  of  which  consisted 
of  360  mortal  years.     The  aggregate  was  called  a 
MahA  Tuga.  or  Malid  Yuga,  Or  great  age ;  and  a  thousand  Maha 
^'^  "*"        Yugas  formed  a  Kalpa,  or  a  day  of  Brahmd.* 
The  tuiiighte.  The  four  Yugas  thus  represented  the  units  4,  3, 2, 

and  1  in  arithmetical  descent  multiplied  by  a  thou- 
sand. But  in  addition  to  these  thousands  of  years, 
each  Yuga  has  two  twilights,  one  preceding  it  and 
the  other  following  it ;  and  each  of  these  twilights 
consists  of  the  same  series  of  4,  3,  2,  and  1,  but  mul- 
tiplied by  a  hundred  only.  Again,  these  years  of 
the  gods  have  each  to  be  multiplied  by  360,  in  order 
to  reduce  them  to  mortal  years.  The  following 
table  will  perhaps  exhibit  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  calculations  connected  with  the  number  of 
years  of  the  Vedic  gods  which  are  included  in  «u2h 


Yuga  :■ 


1st  Yuga. 


Tears  of 
the  Gods. 


Twiligllt  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  400 

Krita  Yuga       .  .  .  .  .  .     4,000 

Twilight  •  .  .  .  .  .  .  .         400 


4,800 


*  Manu,  i.  69  et  seq. 
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2nd  Yoga. 

HISTOBTOF 

TwiUght 
Tretd  Yuga      .  . 

■    •                        •    • 

300 

INDIA.. 
Paet  V. 

■    •                        •   • 

3,000 

Twilight 

•    •                        ■    • 

300 

3,600 

3rd  Tuga. 

Twilight 

•  ■            •  • 

200 

Dw&para  Yngs 

•  •             •  • 

.  .     2,000 

Twilight 

•  •            •  • 

200 

2,400 

4th  Yuoa. 

Twilight 

•  •            •  • 

100 

Kali  Ynga 

•  •            •  • 

.  .      1,000 

Twilight 

•  •            •  • 

100 

1,200 

Total  comprising  a  Mah&  Yuga  .  .         12^000 

One  thousand  Mahd  Yugas  form  a  Kalpa,  or  a  day  conoeptton  or » 
of  Brahmd;  or  twelve  millions  of  years  of  the  gods^  Bn^^ 
which  may  be  converted  into  mortal  years  thus : — 
12,000,000  X  360  =  4,320,000,000. 

Here  the  imagination  can  scarcely  follow  the  inflnityof  the 
arithmetic,  for  even  this  period  must  be  doubled. 
Whilst  the  creative  energy  of  Brahmd  lasts  for  one 
day,  his  slumber  lasts  for  a  whole  night,  and  the 
night  of  Brahmd  is  equal  in  duration  to  his  day- 
Thus  a  day  and  night  of  Brahmd  extends  over  nearly 
ten  thousand  million  of  years.  This  sum  total 
must  again  be  multiplied  to  an  almost  infinite  extent, 
for  the  year  of  Brahmd  comprises  three  hundred  and 
sixty  of  his  days  and  nights ;  and  he  is  said  to  live 
for  a  hundred  years.  In  later  Purdnas  he  is  described 
as  immortal. 

The  simplicity  of  the  idea  which  represents  the  fjji'*^^^'*^ 
universe  as  only  lasting  for  a  day  will  now  be  mani-  SiS?*  ^ 


L... 
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H18TOBT  OF  fest.     Brahmd  is  sleeping  on  the  ocean.     He  awakes 

INDIA.         "ii  •  Jji  •  •  '    t  '  A 

Part  V.  m  the  mommg,  and  the  universe  springs  into  exist- 
ence  and  endures  throughout  the  day.  He  slumbers 
in  the  evening,  and  the  universe  passes  away  and  all 
is  darkness  and  chaos,  until  the  night  is  over  and  he 
awakes  and  recreates  as  before.  Thus  the  day  of 
Brahmd  is  the  period  during  which  his  creative 
power  is  in  full  activity.  The  night  of  Brahmd  is 
the  period  during  which  his  creative  power  is  in  per- 
fect repose.* 
Hindii  Mid  Eu-         The  significance  of  this  darins:  attempt  to  reduce 

mpeaii  Idean  of  ,  ^  ^  .-n     ,  ji 

chr«noio«room.  etemity  to  a  system  of  chronology  will  be  reaoiiy 
apprehended  by  bringing  it  face  to  face  with  western 
ideas.  In  Europe  the  popular  idea  of  the  period  of 
time,  which  separates  the  creation  of  the  universe 
from  our  own  generation,  scarcely  extends  over  six 
thousand  years ;'  and  according  to  a  Rabbinical 
dogma,  which  prevailed  very  generally  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  the  six  thousand  years 
were  to  be  followed  by  a  millennium,  or  sabbath,  of 
one  thousand  years,  after  which  the  univei-se  was  to 
be  brought  to  a  close  and  time  was  to  be  no  more. 
This  Rabbinical  theory  has  perhaps  yielded  some- 
what to  the  advance  of  natural  science,  but  still  it 
has  left  a  deep  impression  upon  the  religious  belief 
of  western  nations.  In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  of  time  has  been  altogether  untrammelled  by 
any  restricted  system  of  chronology;  and  material 
existence  has  been  regarded  as  practically  eternal* 

Influence  of  the  Thc  rcsult  has  bccn  the  universal  spread  of  dogmas 

dififerentchrono-  ••/•!  i      v. 

u^'Vihi^*  such  as  the  endless  transmigrations  of  the  soul,  the 

pective  reli^oua 

Delief  ofHindilifl   ' 

on      uropeans.         5  -^^  ^^^  ^^  ^£  Brahmanical  revival  this  conception  of  the  creation  by 

Brahm&  underwent  a  further  change,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 

modem  doctrine  of  a  IIind6  trinity  consisting  of  Brahm&y  Vishnu,  and  SivL 
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successive  incarnations  of  deity  separated  from  each  history  op 

•  INDIA. 

other  by  vast  intervals  of  time,  and  a  chain  of  Bud-  pIbt  v. 
dhas  stretching  far  back  into  a  remote  past,  which 
can  only  be  indicated  by  a  long  line  of  numerals 
and  ciphers.  Thus  amongst  western  nations,  which 
have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  religious 
belief  in  a  more  restricted  chronology,  the  mind  of 
man  is  perpetually  turned  upon  his  material  life  as 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  own  present  existence, 
and  as  the  period  upon  which  depends  the  salvation 
of  his  soul  throughout  an  undefined  eternity  of 
spiritual  being.  But  amongst  the  Hindus  the  im- 
agination is  in  a  great  measure  weaned  away  from 
a  consideration  of  the  individual  life,  and  is  lost  in 
a  dreamy  contemplation  of  an  infinity  of  future  ex- 
istences in  which  the  present  life  is  but  as  a  mortal 
day. 

The  foreffoing  system  of  Hindii  sacred  chronology  chronoicyteai 

f^         o     J  ^  ^OJ   sygtem  of  Man- 

may  be  called  the  Brahmanic  system ;  and  by  laying  JJJJ^^ed  to 

down  a  distinction  between  the  day  of  the  Devatas  Sh^  ™Sf 

Kalryui 

and  the  day  of  Brahmd,  it  furnishes  additional  proof 
that  the  worship  of  Brahmd  overlaid  the  more  primi- 
tive worship  of  the  Vedic  Aryans.  But  besides  this 
mapping  out  of  eternity  by  Kalpas,  or  days  of  Brahmd, 
tliere  is  a  recognition  in  the  code  of  another  system 
of  chronology  based  upon  Manwantaras,  or  reigns 
of  successive  Manus.  Whether  the  secfond  system 
was  handed  down  from  the  Vedic  age,  or  sprung  up 
during  the  transition  period  between  the  Vedic  and 
Brahmanic  ages,  must  for  the  present  remain  a  ques- 
tion.®  That  it  was  independent  of  the  Brahmanic 
system  is  evident  from  the  abortive  efforts  which  are 

•  See  Wilson's  Rig-Veda,  vol.  ii.  p.  61  note. 
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HWTORY  OP  made  to  reconcile  the  duration  of  the  Kalpas  with 

INDIA. 

Past  V.  the  duration  of  the  Manwantaras.  Manu  does  in- 
deed  say  that  seventy-one  Mahd  Yugas  constitute  a 
Manwantara;^  but  in  the  Purdnas  it  is  stated  that 
fourteen  Manwantaras,  with  some  additional  years, 
are  equal  to  a  day  of  Brahmd ;  and  the  necessity  for 
such  additional  years  sufficiently  indicates  that  the 
two  computations  are  independent  of  each  other. 

7  Manu,  L  79,  80. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


RELIGION  OP  THE  BRAHMANS. 


The  simple  religious  ideas  connected  with  the  histoey  of 
Vedic  worship  have  already  been  indicated.     It  will     l^^y, 
now  be  necessary  to  unfold  and  explain  the  religious  ~r.       ~ 

•'  ^  ^    *^  ^        °  Religious  system 

system  which  finds  expression  in  the  Institutes  of  ||*J^';'^^ 
Manu.     In  attempting  this  task,  two  objects  will  be 
kept  in  view,  namely  : — 

1st,  To  exhibit  the  religious  development  which  Exhibits  both » 

'        ^  ^  *-*  ,*^  development 

accompanied  the  rise  of  Brahmanism  and  establish-  ^JJ^^^^p"*" 
ment  of  the  Brahmanical  ascendancy. 

2nd,  To  illustrate  the  compromise  which  was 
effected  between  the  worship  of  the  Vedic  deities 
and  the  worship  of  Brahma. 

Before,  however,  entering  upon  this  branch  of  J^jJj^^J^^ 
inquiry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  doctrine  JSc^Jnta  uSl?**" 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  both  in  this  life  and  in  vedic  age. 
a  series  of  lives,  or  transmigrations,  hereafter,  by 
which  the  Brdhmans  endeavoured  to  enforce  their 
particular  tenets.     This  dogma  found  little  or  no 
expression  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  beyond 
what  was  involved  in  a  conception  of  Yama,  as  god 
or  judge  of  the  dead  ;  and  indeed  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  necessary  to  enforce  the  spontaneous  wor- 
ship of  the  Vedic  deities  by  the  same  promises  and 
threats,  which  were  requisite  to  insure  the  observ- 
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Part  V. 


HisTOET  OP  anco  of  new  and   artificial  rules  introduced  bv  a 
priestly  hierarchy.    In  primitive  times,  \^hen  fathen 
of  families  and  heads  of  tribes  performed  their  ovm 
religious  rites  without  the  interference  of  priests, 
they  were  actuated  by  an  unquestioning  faith,  Trhich 
to  them  was  as  old  as  the  hills,  that  they  would 
thereby  obtain  from  their  gods  the  material  blessings 
of  this  life ;  and  that  if  they  did  not  so   propitiate 
the  deities  of  the  elements  with  hymns  and  sacrifices, 
their  harvests  would  fail,  their  cattle  \roiild  perish, 
their  wives   would  bear  no   sons,  and    their   own 
bodily  health  and  vigour  would  pass  away.      Under 
such  circumstances  religious  indiflFerence  or  apathy 
must  have  been  unknown.     On  the  contrary,  there 
was  most  likely  a  display  of  warmth  and  fervour, 
which  could  scarcely  be  expected  in  more  artificial 
and  complex  devotions,  and  which  indeed  charac- 
terize the  greater  portion  of  the  Vedic  hymns  which 
were  sung  on  the  banks  of  the  Saraswatf.     More- 
over the  conception  of  sin  must  have  been  singularly 
crude   in   the   Vedic   period.      A   deity  might   be 
ofiended  by  the   poverty  of  the  worship,  such  as 
inferiority  in  the  cakes,  butter,  or  wine,  or  imper- 
fections   in    the    hymns  of  praise.     But  the    con- 
sciousness of  having  offended  deity  by  the  breach 
of  some  arbitrary  moral  rule  seems  to  have   been 
rarely  experienced  by  this  genial  race,  who  rather 
exulted  in  pleasures  and  gratifications  which  were 
an    abomination   to    the   Brdhmans.     It   was  how- 
ever  amongst  such  a  community   that  the  Br^h- 
mans  promulgated  their  religious  rites  and  moral 
rules,  which  must  have  been  often  unintelligible  or 
repugnant  to  the  masses.     The  Vedic  Aryans  were 
distinguished  by  a  love  of  wine  and  women,  of  flesh 


Oude  coTiopp- 
tion  of  Hiu. 


Reward  fl  and 

punixhnionts  in 
troduccd  to  en- 
fort'p  nrahman- 
ical  laws. 
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meat  and  high  play,  which  were  radically  opposed  history  of 
to  the  tenets  of  asceticism ;  and  it  was  apparently      p^n^  v. 
on  this  account  that  the  BrAhmans  found  it  neces- 
sary  to  enforce  their  precepts  by  promises  of  punish- 
ment, which  were  unknown  to  the  composers  of  the 
hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda. 

This  theory  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  Dwrmaof  mcriu 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  Brahmanical  laws  and  observ- 
ances, and  was  accepted  by  the  authors  of  the  code 
as  an  established  dogma ;  and  indeed  it  has  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  people  of  India  down  to  the 
present  day.  Almost  every  act,  however  trivial,  is 
considered  as  a  merit  or  a  demerit ;  and  the  individ- 
ual  is  rewarded  or  punished  hereafter  according  to 
the  sum  of  his  merits  and  demerits.^     In  this  belief^"*""*"*"*-., 

encesof  the  soul 

there  is  not  the  slightest  vagueness  or  ambiguity ;  m^u  Md"£" 
for  besides  the  threats  and  promises  which  refer  to  '"^*•• 
the  present  life,  it  is  associated  with  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  of  the  soul  through  a  vast  number 
of  existences  on  earth,  and  the  occasional  departure 
of  the  soul  to  a  heaven  or  a  hell  for  periods  of  dif- 
ferent duration.  It  is  assumed  that  in  all  cases  the 
balance  is  rigidly  drawn.  If  the  merits  exceed  the 
demerits,  the  individual  will  be  rewarded  in  propor- 
tion to  the  balance  in  his  favour ;  either  by  noble 
birth,  prosperity,  comeliness,  physical  strength,  in- 

1  ^*  The  householder  should  collect  Tirtue  [t.  e,  merits]  by  degrees,  in  order  that 
he  may  obtain  a  companion  to  the  next  world,  as  the  white  ant  by  degrees  builds 
his  nest ;  for  in  his  passage  to  the  next  world,  neither  his  father,  nor  his  mother,  nor 
his  wife,  nor  bis  son,  nor  his  kinsmen,  will  remain  in  his  company,  but  he  will  be 
accompanied  by  his  merits  alone.  Single  is  each  man  bom ;  single  he  dies ; 
single  he  receives  the  reward  of  his  good  deeds,  and  single  the  punishment  of 
his  evil  deeds.  When  he  leaves  his  corpse,  like  a  log  or  a  lump  of  clay,  his 
kinsmen  retire  with  averted  faces ;  but  his  merits  accompany  his  soul.  Let  a  man 
therefore  continually,  and  by  degrees,  collect  merits,  so  that  he  may  secure  for 
himself  an  inseparable  companion  ;  and,  with  his  merits  for  his  guide,  he  will 
traverse  a  gloom  which  is  hard  to  be  traversed."  Manu,  iv.  223—242. 
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HISTORY  o?  tellectual  power,  long  life,  or  abundance  of  soiw  in 
Past  V.     future  transmigrations ;  or  by  elevation  to  a  heaven, 
where  the  soul  would  dwell  in  bliss  until  its  merits 
were  suflSciently  rewarded,  after   which   it  would 
return  to  earth  and  pass  through  another  seri^  of 
transmigrations.     In  like  manner,   if  the  demmts 
exceed  the  merits,  the  individual  will  be  pimished 
in  proportion  to  the  balance  against  him ;    either  by 
low  birth  as  a  degraded  man  or  inferior  animal,  or 
by  adversity,  deformity,  physical  weakness,  maital 
incapacity,  premature  death,  or  a  family  of  daugh- 
ters ;  or  by  being  cast  down  to  one  of  the  mwiy 
hells,  there  to  remain  until  the  balance  of  demerits 
was  wiped  away,  after  which  it  would  return  to 
earth  to  pass  through  another  series  of  existences. 

DiBtiiiction  bo-         The  difference  between  the  reliffious  oblisrations 

tw6en  the  relig-  .  ^        .  ^^ 

feu  iS*ES!SSr*  which  are  felt  m  Europe  and  those  which  are  felt  m 
JS^^iStaindki  India,  may  now  be  easily  apprehended.  In  Europe 
the  fear  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next,  undoubtedly  exercises  a  con- 
siderable influence ;  especially  upon  those  who  are 
sincerely  desirous  of  bringing  every  action  of  their 
lives  into  strict  conformity  with  what  is  understood 
to  be  the  Divine  will.  But  not  even  the  fear  of 
eternal  punishment  will  restrain  the  mass  of  the 
people  from  the  commission  of  acts,  which  they 
themselves  believe  to  be  directly  opposed  to  the 
dictates  of  religion  and  morality.  Moreover  there  is 
a  popular  belief  in  the  mercy  of  God  towards  his 
erring  creatures,  in  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and 
in  the  general  forgiveness  of  all  minor  offences,  that 
exercises  a  counter-influence  to  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment,  which  no  amount  of  religious 
teaching  seems  calculated  to  remove.     In  India,  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  anxiety  of  the  individual  is  con-  histoey  of 
centrated  more  or  less  upon  every  action  of  his  life  ;      pam  v. 
for  nearly  every  act  that  can  be  committed  may 
serve  to  outweigh  a  merit  or  wipe  away  a  demerit, 
and  thus  insure  good  fortune,  or  bring  about  mis- 
fortune, either  in  this  life  or  in  a  future  existence. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  the  Divine  forgiveness  of 
sins  in  the  event  of  repentance  on  the  part  of  the 
sinner,  and  no  belief  in  an  atonement,  excepting  by 
xneans  of  sacrifices  and  penances  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  so  many  additional  merits  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  individual.     Meantime  religious  wor- 
ship and  austerities  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
chief  merits ;    whilst  the  prominent  demerits  are 
supposed  to  consist  in  the  breach  of  caste  observances 
and  in  indulgences  in  forbidden  things.     By  such 
arch-merits  individuals  might  escape  from  trans- 
migration altogether,  and  enjoy  a  happy  eternity  in 
heaven ;    whilst  by  such  arch-demerits  individuals 
might  be  doomed  to  endless  transmigrations  in  the 
lowest  scale  of  existences,    or   endure   a  horrible 
eternity  in  hell. 

This  conception  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  Sjf^lJJifjJJ®^,^ 
punishments,   although  it  involves   no   idea   of    a^ln^JI^'aV 
beneficent  and  merciful  deity,  contains  an  element  "* 
of  apparent  justice,  which  is  readily  apprehended 
by  the  popular  mind.    Moreover  it  serves  to  account 
for  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  problems  in  human 
life,  namely,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  bless- 
ings and   pains   of  earthly    existence.     Happiness 
and  prosperity  are  regarded  as  the  reward  of  virtues 
displayed  in  a  previous  life;  and  misery  and  ad- 
versity  are  regarded   as   the  punishment  of  sins 
committed  in  a  previous  state  of  being. 
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HISTORY  OP        Again,  the  compilers  of  the  code  are   by   no 
partv.     means  unmindful  of  the   force  of  that  obligation, 

pormofthe '.   which  is  involved  in  promises  of  rewards  or  punish- 

the  H^o  i%w,  ments  to  the  posterity  of  an  individual ;  and  which 
finds  a  fitting  and  forcible  expression  in  the  Mosaic 
law.  In  Manu  however  the  obligation  generally 
refers  to  breaches  of  mere  caste  rules,  which  could 
only  afltect  posterity  so  long  as  the  caste  system 
continues  to  trammel  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the 
people  of  India.  But  the  Hebrew  lawgiver  has  laid 
down  the  far  grander  dogma,  which  may  be  opposed 
to  a  human  idea  of  justice,  but  which  nevertheless 
involves  an  eternal  truth  that  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  creation  of  man.  He  has  authoritatively  de- 
clared that  the  iniquity  of  fathers  will  be  visited 
upon  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation ; 
and  this  doctrine  is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  facts  that  many  of  the  crimes  of  parents  do 
affect  their  children  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  it 
is  also  in  conformity  with  what  is  known  of  heredi- 
tary disease.*  Indeed,  in  a  future  age,  when  the 
laws  of  physiology  are  more  generally  apprehended, 
the  obligations  to  obey  the  moral  law  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity  will  increase  in  strength ;  and  the 
justice  of  a  punishment  which  is  inflicted  upon  the 
descendants  of  a  delinquent,  as  well  as  upon  himself, 
will  become  more  and  more  manifest  in  the  eyes  of 
men. 

Inferior  merit  of       Tumiuff  from   this   general  element  in  Hindu 

duties  perform-  ,  ^  ,  ^        , 

edintftehopeof  belief  to  tlic  spccial  observations  of  Manu  as  regards 

>  A  similar  conception  finds  expression  in  the  New  Testament  narratiTe  in  the 
story  of  a  man  who  was  bom  blind.  The  Jews  asked  Jesus  whether  it  was  the 
sin  of  the  man  in  a  previous  life,  or  the  sin  of  his  parents,  which  had  caused  his 
blindness. 
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lis  code,  it  will  be  seen  tKat  he  raises  another  ques-  history  op 
jioUy  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  originated  paht  v. 
Ln  comparatively  modern  thought,  but  which  yet 
appears  to  have  formed  a  subject  of  discussion  from 
the  day  when  the  theory  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  was  first  mooted  amongst  mankind. 
That  a  good  man  should  receive  some  reward  for  a 
T-irtuous  life  was  no  doubt  an  ancient  idea ;  and  so 
long  as  goodness  consisted  in  the  fulfilment  of  all 
the  duties  of  a  son,  a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  good 
citizen,  such  a  claim  to  reward  would  probably  re- 
main unchallenged.     But  when  the  natural  law  be- pw^nct^n  be- 

o  tween  natural 

came  amplified  and  modified  by  ecclesiastical  law,  JgJ^^  J^'®" 

and  goodness  consisted  in  a  great  measure  in  the 

performance  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  alms-giving 

and  penances,  which  may  have  possessed  a  religious 

meaning  but  which  were  certainly  devoid  of  moral 

significance,  the  question  naturally  arose  as  to  the 

motive  which  led  to  the  fulfilment  of  duty ;  whether 

such  a  duty  was  performed  from  a  sense  of  right,  or 

from  the  hope  of  reward ;  and  whether  the  motive 

in  one  case  was  more  praiseworthy  than  in  the  other. 

This  question  is  raised  by  Manu,  but  he  does  not  Manu's  distiuc 

.  i-ii-i  T  •         tlon  between 

attempt  to  discuss  it;  and  indeed  such  a  discussion  JjjgJ'^^^iio^*' 
can  scarcely  lead  to  a  preu^tical  result,  inasmuch  as  it 
deals  with  what  passes  in  the  minds  of  other  men,  of 
which  we  can  have  no  consciousness,  and  of  which 
we  can  otherwise  know  nothing,  excepting  from  in- 
ferences drawn  from  our  experience  of  the  motives 
by  which  we  ourselves  may  have  been  actuated 
under  like  circumstances.*      Manu    simply   states 

'  The  aBSumption  of  inferior  motives  has  been  carried  to  a  yicious  extent  in 
India,  and  has  done  much  towards  exciting  that  suspicious  feeling  with  which 
Hindis  at  the  Presidency  capitals  but  too  often  regard  Europeans  in  their  social 
capacity.    The  ostentatious  charity,  the  public  subscription  lists,  and  the  testa- 
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HISTORY  OP  what  appears   to  be  the  bare   fact,   namely,   tki 
Part  V.     whilst  the  fulfilment  of  duty  for  the  sake  of  re  war 
is  not  a  praiseworthy  motive,  man  will  not  perfom 
any  duty,  such  as  sacrifice,  religious  austerities,  ox 
abstinence  from  sin,  excepting  in   the  hope  of  re- 
ward.    As  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  ^lich  will  i^ 
concile  it  with  the  popular  idea,  Manu  enunciates  ^ 
new  dogma.     Assuming  that  the  fulfilment  of  re- 
ligious duty  will  be  always  rewarded  to  some  extent, 
whatever  may  be  the  motive,  he  says  that  if  a  man 
fulfils  his  duties  without  regard  to  the  rewards  whidz 
follow  the  fulfilment,  he  will  enjoy  the  highest  hap- 
piness in  this  life  and  eternal  happiness  hereafter. 
Conception  of  Bcforo   howovor  considering  the  daily  wordiip 

Brahm^.  cnjoincd  by  Manu,  it  will  be  advisable  to  glance  at 
the  Hindii  conception  of  the  god  Brahma,  froifl 
whom  the  BrAhmans  appear  to  have  derived  their 
name.  Here  a  distinction  must  be  laid  down  be- 
tween Brahma,  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  Bralimd,  tlie 
creator  of  the  universe,  or  creative  energy  of  Brahma. 
The  god  BrahmA  is  generally  represented  with  four 
heads,  as  the  divine  author  or  inspirer  of  the  four 
Vedas ;  but  this  representation  must  be  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  Manu,  who  upholds  the 
worship  of  both  Brahma  and  BrahniA,  speaks  only  of 
three  Vedas.*  Again,  KuUiika  explains  that  in  one 
Kalpa,  or  previous  age,  the  Vedas  proceeded  fi'om 
Fire,  Air,  and  the  Sun;  and  that  in  another  Kalpa 
they  proceeded  firom  Brahmd.^     Here  a  glimpse  is 

mentary  endowments  which  are  so  common  in  England,  are  often  igfnored,  whilft 
the  charitable  acts  of  wealthy  Hindis,  especially  in  the  construction  of  tanks, 
ghats,  and  resting-places,  and  the  feeding  of  the  poor  and  afflicted,  are  but  too 
frequently  ascribed  to  the  mere  Iotc  of  fame  and  applause,  rather  than  ^chariubly 
attribut4>d  to  a  higher  motive  of  real  benevolence  towards  the  human  race  at  hrgv. 

*  Manu,  iv.  124. 

*  KiiUfika,  quoted  in  Colebrookc's  Essay  on  the  Tedas. 
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obtained  of  the  supersession  of  Vedic  ideas  by  Brah-  histoby  op 

INDIA. 

manic  ideas,  of  which  abundant  proofs  appear  else-      paet  v. 
^where.  It  is  however  a  curious  circumstance  worthy  Decline  of  the 
of  note,  that  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Brah- 
manical  compilers  of  the  code  of  Manu  to  exalt  the 
monotheistic  conception  of  Brahma  as  the  God  of 
gods,    the   worship  of  this   deity  has  never  been 
popular  with  the  people  of  India,  who  have  ever 
hankered  after  their  old  Vedic  personifications.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  the  Brdhmans  have  long 
abandoned  the  worship  of  the  god  from  whom  they 
obtained  their  distinctive  name ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that,  in  the  age  of  Brahraanical  revival, 
they  actually  set  up  Vishnu  and  Siva  as  superior  to 
Brahma. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  it  will  now  Migiouswo,^ 

^  .  •'  ,  ship  of  the 

be  necessary  to  review  the  daily  ritual  which  is  laid  JwJiSito'w" 
down  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu.  It  must  be  re-SSSSen"i 
marked  in  the  first  instance,  that  such  worship  was 
to  be  performed  every  day,  and  was  apparently  con- 
fined to  the  three  twice-born  castes,  namely,  the 
Brdhman,  the  Kshatriya,  and  the  Vaisya.  This 
worship  may  be  considered  under  two  heads,  namely, 
invocations  and  sacramental  rites. 

The  daily  invocations  laid  down  in  the  ritual  o{^^^^^^^^^ 
Manu,  are  involved  in  some  obscurity,  but  on  a  wnSttonsIr^"'" 
critical  examination  will  be  found  to  yield  results  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  history  of  ancient 
India.  They  furnish  a  significant  illustration  of  the 
process  by  which  the  old  Vedic  religion  was  moulded 
into  Brahmanical  forms  of  thought,  until  the  poly- 
theistic worship  of  the  gods  of  the  elements  was  re- 
solved into  the  monotheistic  worship  of  Brahma  or 
Brahma.     They  comprise  certain  mystic  combina- 
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lit,  The  tliree 
■upprewions  of 
brnath  with  the 
mind  fixed  on 
BnUima. 


2nd,  The  word 
AUU. 


8rd,TheV.v&h- 
rf  tis,  comprising 
Earth,  Slcy,  aud 
Heaven. 


4th,  The  Oija- 
trt. 


Two  questiona 
involved. 


The  **  Three/' 


The  "One/* 


Conclasions  to 
bf?  proved  here- 
after. 


tions  of  Three  in  One,  which  however  bear  no  re- 
semblance whatever  to  the  Christian  conception  of  a 
Trinity.  These  combinations  are  four  in  number, 
consisting  of  three  suppressions  of  the  breath,  tJiree 
letters,  three  words,  and  three  measures.  Each  of 
these  combinations  may  now  be  considered  separ- 
ately, as  follows : — 

Ist,  The  three  suppressions  of  the  breath,  each 
being  equal  in  time  to  five  short  vowels,  which  are 
to  be  made  with  the  mind  fixed  on  Brahma,  the 
Supreme  Being.      These  suppressions  are  said  by 
Manu  to  be  the  highest  devotion. 

2nd,  The  letters  A,  U,  and  M,  which  form  the 
word  Aum,  pronounced  Om.  This  word  is  said  by 
Manu  to  be  the  symbol  of  Brahma,  or  lord  of  crea- 
tures. 

3rd,  The  three  words — Earth,  Sky,  and  Heaven, 
or  Bhuh,  Bhuvar,  Swar — which  are  collectively 
termed  the  Vydhritis. 

4th,  The  three  measures  included  in  the  sacred 
verse  known  as  the  Gdyatrf,  which  could  onl}^  be 
uttered  by  the  twice-born.* 

The  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  these  combinations 
of  Three  in  One,  naturally  separates  itself  into  two 
questions,  viz. : — 

First,  what  were  the  "  Three"  who  were  to  be 
combined  into  "  One"  ? 

Secondly,  who  was  that  "  One  "  into  whom  the 
^^  Three  "  were  resolved  ? 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  may  be  advisable  in 
the  first  instance  to  state  the  conclusions  ;  and  then 
to  indicate  the  data  by  which,  those  conclusions 
appear  to  be  proved.     The  conclusions  to  be  estab- 

•  Manu,  ii.  74—84. 
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lished  hereafter  are,  that  the  "Three"  comprised  histoetop 
the  deities  of  the  Vedas;  and  that  the  "One"  re-     pabiv. 
ferred  either  to  Brahmd,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  The  **Throe " 
or  to  Brahma,  the  Supreme  Soul.  Jjo  deitioB  «id 

'  r  ^  the ''One"  to 

As  regards  the   three   suppressions   of  breath,  »»*>™^ 

,.,-,  .  IT*  /.I       Significance  of 

which  formed  as  it  were  the  prehmmary  of  thejjj^^""p- 
devotions,  nothing  need  be  said.  Their  significance 
can  be  gathered  from  what  follows.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  observe  that  during  their  performance  the 
mind  of  the  worshipper  was  to  be  fixed  upon  Brahma 
as  the  Supreme  Soul. 

As  regards  the  three  letters  A,  IT,  and  M,  little  can  fiJ^JSfl^Ji^ 
be  gathered,  excepting  that  when  brought  together  ^ 
into  the  word  Aum  they  are  said  by  Manu  to  form  a 
symbol  of  the  Lord  of  created  beings — Brahma. 
According,  however,  to  the  Nirukta,  which  is  an 
ancient  glossary  of  the  Vedas,  the  syllable  Aum 
(Om)  refers  to  every  deity. 

As  regards    the    three   words — Bhiih,    Bhuvar,  the"thS?worf« 
Swar,  or  Earth,  Sky,  Heaven— more  positive  dataiS^;Mw 


re- 


can  be  inferred.     The  respective  deities  of  these  thSvedio^^^ 

.  .  deitlet, 

three  localities  were  Fire,  Air,  and  the  Sun ;  or 
Agni,  VdjTi,  and  Siirya.  These  three  are  among 
the  oldest  deities  of  the  Rig-Veda.  It  also  appears 
from  the  Nirukta  that  all  the  Vedic  deities  were 
resolvable  into  these  three — Fire,  Air,  and  the  Sun ; 
and  it  is  twice  asserted  that  there  are  but  three 
gods.  Further,  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Nirukta, 
as  well  as  in  the  Brdhmana,  that  these  three  gods 
were  considered  as  one.^     From  these  data  it  may 

"^  The  references  to  the  Nirukta  may  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
Golebrooke : — '*  The  deities  invoked  appear,  on  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  Rig- 
Veda,  to  be  as  yarious  as  the  authors  of  the  prayers  addressed  to  them ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  ancient  annotations  on  the  Indian  scripture,  those  numerous 
names  of  persons  and  things  are  all  resolvable  into  different  titles  of  three  deities, 
VOL.  II.  31 
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HisTOETOF.be  inferred  that  in  the  Brahmanic  age,  or  in  the 
vamt  v.     transition  period  between  the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic 
age,  the  Vedic  gods  were  classified  under  three  heads 
and  resolved  into  their  original  elements ;  and  that 
in  this  manner  the  Vedic  deities,  although  frequ^tljr 
and  separately  invoked  in  a  ritual  which  was  essen- 
tially a  compromise,  were  stripped  of  their  ancient 
theological  significance,  and  rendered  subordinate  to 
the  worship  of  Brahmd  as  the  creator  of  the  elem«it^, 
or  to  the  still  higher  and  more  spiritual  worship  of 
Brahma,  or  the  Supreme  Soul. 

Bigttifl«ince  of         The  throo  measures  which  form  the  celebrated 

the  three  mea-  t         rs  t 

SU^tri,  M  tndi- *^^*  known  as  the  Gdyatrl,  throw   a    still  fortlier 

catiug  the  Vedic 


Sndency%_  light  upou  this  Brahmauizing  process.     The  tendece? 

Mthe 
Being. 


worship  the  Sun  .  -«  i>  "ii  i:i*i  'i> 

M  the  gupreme  towaros  mouotheism  IS  clearly  markecL  m  hynms  of 


the  Rig- Veda,  which  are  /ree  from  all   reference  to 
Brahmanism,  and  which  are  the  expression  of  a  re- 

and  ultimately  of  one  God.  The  Nigli^ti,  or  glossary  of  the  Tedas,  colMsa  f{ 
with  three  lists  of  names  of  deities :  the  first  comprising  such  as  are  deested  •! 
synonymous  with  fire,  the  second  with  air,  and  the  third  with  the  saii.  In  tbe 
last  part  of  the  Nirukta,  which  entirely  relates  to  deities,  it  is  twice  asserted  tluit 
there  are  hut  three  gods.  The  further  inference,  that  these  intend  but  one  ddty. 
is  supported  hy  many  passages  in  the  Veda ;  and  is  yery  clearly  and  concisely  stated 
in  the  beginning  of  the  index  to  the  Rig-Veda,  on  the  authoritj  of  the  Ximku 
and  of  the  Veda  itself : — 

"The  deities  are  only  three:  whose  places  are,  the  earth,  the  intermediile 
region,  and  heaven :  [namely]  fire,  air,  and  the  sun.  They  are  prononnced  to  be 
the  deities  of  the  mysterious  names  [i.e.  bh6h,  bhuvar,  and  swar]  severally ;  as.! 
(Prajfepati)  the  lord  of  creatures  is  [the  deity]  of  them  collectiTely.  The  sylUbir 
Om  intends  every  deity :  it  belongs  to  (Parameshtfai)  him  who  dwells  in  the  ss- 
preme  abode ;  it  appertains  to  (Brahma)  the  vast  one ;  to  (D^va)  God  ;  to  (Ad- 
hy&tm&)  the  superintending  Soul.  Other  deities  belonging  to  those  seven! 
regions  are  portions  of  the  [three]  gods ;  for  they  are  variously  named  and  de» 
scribed,  on  account  of  their  different  operations ;  but  [in  fact]  there  is  only  eoe 
deity,  the  Great  Soul  (Mahto  &tm&).  He  is  called  the  sun ;  for  he  is  the  sool  oi 
all  beings  :  [and]  that  is  declared  by  the  sage  : — *  The  sun  is  the  soul  of  that 
which  moves,  and  of  that  which  is  fixed.*  Other  deities  are  portions  of  him :  and 
that  is  expressly  declared  by  the  text: — *  The  wise  call  fire,  Ikdba,  Mitea,  and 
Varuna.'  " 

"  This  passage,"  says  Colebrooke,  "  is  partly  abridged  finom  the  Nirukta,  and 
partly  taken  from  the  Br&hmana  of  the  Veda." 
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igious  faith  that  appears  to  have  been  long  anterior  histoet  of 
'jO  the  advent  of  the  Brahmans.     But  whilst  it  can      vast  v. 


scarcely  be  asserted  that  one  Deity  was  specially 
considered  as  superior  to  all  the  others  as  the  God 
dF  gods,  it  is  certain  that  attributes  of  a  spiritual  and 
divine  character  were  especially  awarded  to  Sdrya 
or  the  Sun.     Indra,  indeed,  stands  prominently  for- 
ward as  the  god  of  the  firniament  and  sovereign  of 
the    Devatas;   but  the  Sun  seems  to  have  had  a 
higher  rank  as  an  ethical  conception,  for  he  was  the 
illuminator  of  the  universe  and  enlightener  of  men's 
minds.     In  the  transition  period  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn,  the  Vedic  tendency  to  regard  the 
Sun  as  a  Supreme  Being  was  developed  still  further 
in  the  direction  of  monotheism  by  a  BrahmanicaJ  SffiaStSi  of 
tendency  to  identify  the   Sun  with  the   Supreme  bSSS.^*^ 
Soul,  or  Brahma.     This  theological  process  will  be 
sufficiently  apprehended  by  comparing  the  primitive 
text  of  the  Gdyatrl  as  it  appears  in  the  Rig-Veda, 
with  the  interpretations  of  later  commentators.     A 
literal  translation  of  the  Gdyatrf  is  thus  given  by  §|*fjj  tb^ckt 
Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  :—  gSr^SSu 

''We  meditate  on  that  desirable  light  of  the  Divine 
Sdvitri  (the  Sun),  who  influences  our  holy  rites.^^ " 

Here  the  simple  meaning  appears  to  be  that  the 
worshipper  desired  to  meditate  upon  the  Sun,  who 
caused  or  enabled  him  to  oflfer  oblations ;  or,  as 
Wilson  remarks,  the  last  words  may  be  rendered 
"who  may  animate,  or  enlighten,  our  intellects."® 
The  later  Hindii  commentators  seem  to  be  agreed  in 
understanding  Sdvitri  to  signify  the  soul  as  identical 
with  the  Supreme  Soul  of  the  universe,  or  Brahma.^^ 

8  "Wilson's  Rig- Veda,  toI.  ii.  p.  110.  •  lb.  p.  iii.,  note. 

10  S&yana  considers  tlie  passage  to  admit  of  two  interpretations,  namely,  the 
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HISTORY  OP  This   interpretation   finds   full    expression    in    Sir 
pabtv.      William  Jones's  paraphrastic  translation,  which  is 

Pftrnphrmstio       aS  foUoWS  I 

tnuvilation  by 

Soneii!^*^*™  '^  ^^^  ^s  adore  the  supremacy  of  that  divine  sun,  the 

godhead,  who  illuminates  all,  re-creates  all,  from  whom  all 
proceed,  to  whom  all  must  return,  whom  we  invoke  to  direct 
our  understandings  aright  in  our  progress  towards  his  bok 
seat." 

SSt*Siw  S""  If  t^is  paraphrase  be  analyzed  it  will  be  seen  to 

wo«hip"ofthe  comprise  several  distinct  conceptions.      First  ani 

foremost  is  the  worship  of  the  Sun  as  the  Supreme 

Deity ;  next,  the  worship  of  the  Sun  as  the  Godhead, 

or  Brahma;  and  lastly,  the  worship  of  the  Sun  as 

the  illuminator   and   enlightener  of  the   nnireise, 

Further  de-      physically  as  well  as  spiritually.     Here,  again,  may 

2imteati[»M^of  be  perceived  the  same  current  of  thought  which 

•*Thr«e*'in  . 

"One."  flows  through  the  combination  of  the  three  letterft— 

A,  U,  and  M;  the  three  words — Earth,  Sky,  and 
Heaven ;  and  the  three  suppressions  of  breath  with 
the  mind  fixed  on  Brahma.  The  Sun  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  all  the  Vedic  deities,  who  is 
again  resolved  into  the  later  conception  of  Brahma. 

Religious  8ig.  By   bringing  together  the    different   points  in 

nificanoe  of  the    ,i  /•  i*j*  ji  i**  **/«  / 

oombinatioM.  thcsc  four  combiuations  the  religious  signincance  of 
the  devotional  form  may  be  sufficiently  apprehended. 
First  of  all  the  worshipper  made  three  suppressions 
of  his  breath,  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
symbolical  of  the  three  classes  of  spiritual  and  deified 
existences,  which  were  comprised  in  the  conception 
of  Brahma  as  the  Supreme  Soul.  Next  follows  the 
mystic  *^  Aum,''  which  apparently  comprises  all  the 

light,  or  "  Brahma,  constitating  the  splendour  of  the  Supreme  Euler,  or  create 
of  the  universe ; "  or  *•  the  light  or  orb  of  the  splendid  sun."     Sfeyana,  gitett^  if  \ 
Colehrooke,     S&yana*8  remarks  are  alone  sufficient  to  indicate  the  fusion  of  ideu 
as  regards  the  Sun  and  Brahma. 


i 
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A^'edic  deities  in  one  word.     Then  the  worshipper  histoey  op 

INDIA 

utters  the  mystic  words  Bhiih,  Bhuvar,  and  Swar,  pabt  v. 
or  Earth,  Sky,  and  Heaven;  which  seem  to  com- 
prise  all  the  deities  who  dwell  on  Earth,  Sky,  and 
Heaven,  under  the  three  conceptions  of  Fire,  Air, 
and  the  Sun.  Finally,  the  Gdyatrf  is  pronounced, 
which  appears  to  be  an  expression  of  the  Vedic  idea 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Sun  god,  moulded  by 
Brahmanical  commentators  into  the  monotheistic 
conception  of  the  Supreme  Soul  as  Brahma.^^ 

The  frequent  repetition  of  this  simple  ritual  is  a  ^^J^^^^ 
point  which  is  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Manu.^*  By  by ILS?^*"^ 
such  frequent  repetitions  a  large  amount  of  religious 
merit  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  twice-born;  but 
should  a  twice-born  man  neglect  to  repeat  the 
Gdyatrf  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  he  was  to  be  degraded 
to  the  condition  of  a  Siidra.  Two  religious  ques- 
tions are  involved  in  this  law,  which  call  for  a  few 
general  remarks,  namely: — 

First,  the  religious  value  of  a  daily  repetition  of  Two  questions, 
the  same  ritual  in  maintaining  and  confirming  a 
belief  in  any  particular  creed. 

Secondly,  the  relative  effect  of  punishment  in 
the  present  life,  and  the  threat  of  punishment  here- 
after, in  the  suppression  of  heresy. 

On  the  first  question  it  may  be  remarked  that,  JJJ'^JJJI^'JS, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urged  against  the  '^'"^• 


^*  The  following  texts  in  Mann  seem  to  indicate  that  this  moulding  of  the  Vedio 
worship  into  a  Brahmanical  form  was  the  work  of  Brahma  himself:—"  Brahma, 
the  Supreme  Being,  milked  out  from  the  three  Vedas  the  three  letters  A,  U,  M, 
which  form  the  monosyllable  *  Aum/  He  also  milked  out  the  three  words — 
*  Earth,  Sky,  and  Heaven.'  And  he  likewise  milked  out  the  three  measures  of 
that  ineflFable  text  entitled  *  G&yatri/  The  triliteral  syllable  *  Aum,*  the  three 
words  *  Earth,  Sky,  and  Heaven,*  and  the  three  measures  of  the  G&yatrl,  must  be 
considered  as  the  mouth,  or  principal  part  of  the  Veda."    Manu,  ii.  76,  77. 

»  Manu,  ii.  84—87. 
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HI8TOETOF  voiii  repetition  of  formal  words  and  prayers  hy  ibe 
FAftT  y.      Hindiis,  a  ritual  which  is  bound  up  with  the  routine 
of  daily  life  and  duty  can  never  fail  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  religious  faith  of  the 
worshipper.     Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted    that  so 
long  as  the  repetition  continues,  so  long  the  faitix 
will  remain  present  in  the  conscience;    and  that 
when  the  repetition  is  discontinued  the  faith  itself 
begins  to  die  away.     Moreover,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  whilst  a  ritual  may  be  purely  formal, 
it  is  not  necessarily  cold  and  lifeless.     Day  by  day 
the  utterances  are  the  same,  but  if  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  more  impressive  phases  of  humsn 
life,  with  times  of  danger  and  sorrow  as  well  as  witb 
the  day  of  prosperity  and  rejoicing,  with  the  pains 
of  sickness  and  the  horrors  of  death,  with  the  cele- 
bration of  marriage  rites  and  the  birth  of  a  first-born 
son,  such  a  ritual  will  ^ver  stir  the  heart  with  re- 
ligious emotions. 

2nd.  ReiaMTe  Tho  rclativc  cffcct  of  puuishmcnt  in  tlie  present 

effect  of  present  ,..  ii*t         i  n  •  t  •         i         -.-^^ 

iAmwttfaifS?"  ^^®>  ^^^  ^^  ^^  threat  of  punishment  m  the  life  here- 
JJSSS^*^"  ^  after,  is  a  question  of  great  importance  in  the  history 
of  religious  development.  But  in  India  it  assumes 
even  larger  proportions,  because  it  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  mighty  engine  of 
oppression  which  is  involved  in  the  institution  of 
caste.  Fear  of  punishment  hereafter  can  obviously 
exercise  but  little  eflfect  upon  a  heretic,  who  dis- 
believes in  the  sinfulness  of  heresy,  or  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  ftiture  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Hence  religious  lawgivers  in  general  have  enacted 
temporal  punishments  for  those  who  refuse  to  ob- 
serve the  established  rites  and  ordinances.  But 
neither  imprisonment,  nor  exile,  nor  dragooning) 
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nor  even  the  stake,  will  exercise  such  a  powerful  history  of 
effect  upon  the  imagination  as  a  caste  degradation,     p^x  v. 


which  is  remorseless  in  its  results,  and  which  may 
be  visited  upon  the  children  through  countless 
generations.  The  terrible  significance  of  every  law 
of  Manu  upon  this  point  may  thus  be  generally 
apprehended;  and  especially  the  force  of  that  in- 
junction which  ordains  that  he,  who  neglects  to 
repeat  the  Gdyatri  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset,  will  be 
precluded  like  a  Siidra  from  any  participation  in  the 
rites  of  the  twice-born.^ 

The  daily  sacramental  rites  prescribed  in  the  ^^e  daily 
Brahmanical  code  are  five  in  number,  and  are  con-  ^JmISu.'*"^ 
nected  with  the  worship  of  five  orders  of  beings, 
namely : — 

1st,  The  Rishis,  or  Vedic  bards,  who  were  pro-  Riswg. 
pitiated  by  the  daily  study  of  the  Veda. 

2nd,    The   Pitris,   or   departed    ancestors,   whopitris. 
were  propitiated  by  the  daily  offering  of  cakes  and 
water. 

3rd,    The   Devatas,   or  Vedic  gods,  who  were  Bevatas. 
propitiated  by  daily  oblations  of  ghee. 

4th,  The  Spirits,  or  ghosts,  who  were  propitiated  spwtg. 
by  daily  offerings  of  rice. 

5th,  The  Guests,  or  mortal  men,  who  were  pro-  Guests, 
pitiated  by  the  exercise  of  a  suitable  hospitality. 

These  simple  rites  may  have  originated  in  Vedic  ^"^JJ^***^^ 
times,  but  they  are  placed  by  Manu  upon  a  Brah-  *»«*»• 
manical  basis  of  a  somewhat  anomalous  character ; 
namely,  the  dogma  that  they  were  to  be  performed 
in  expiation  of  tlie  unconscious  slaughter  of  small 
living  creatures  at  five  domestic  slaughter-houses, 


"  Manu,  ii.  103. 
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HISTORY  OP  namely,  the  kitchen  hearth,  the  grindstone,  the 
paet  v.  broom,  the  pestle  and  mortar,  and  the  water-pot'* 
It  will  however  be  remarked  that  there  seems  no 
possible  connection  or  association  between  the  places 
in  question  and  the  beings  propitiated ;  between  sucL 
utensils  as  the  grindstone  and  broom  on  the  one 
hand,  and  such  deities  as  the  Pitris  and  Devatas  oa 
the  other. 

lit.  Bendiiig  the        The  so-callcd  sacramental  rite  of  the  Rishis  con- 

gj^™  sists  in  the  daily  reading  of  the  Veda.  The  c&e- 
monial  to  be  observed  and  which  is  still  observed 
in  connection  with  this  study,  is  well  worthy  rf 
consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  exliibits  tlie  extra- 
ordinary eflForts  which  were  made  by  the  Brai- 
mans  to  enforce  a  profound  reverence  for  the  sacred 
books,  and  to  subject  the  mind  of  the  student  to 
an  implicit  and  unquestioning  faith  in  their  divine 

Pwp«»*«y<»-  inspiration.  The  Veda  was  never  to  be  read  bv 
any  one  but  a  Brdhman.  It  was  never  to  be 
read  in  the  presence  of  a  Siidra,  or  at  any  time 
when  the  attention  was  likely  to  be  distracted  from 
the  sacred  duty."  The  preparations  to  be  made  by 
a  Brdhman  student,  before  reading  the  Veda  in  the 

^t  Manu,  iii.  3&— 81. 

^^  The  Bi&hman  householder  most  never  read  the  Veda  without  prtmoxaaq 
weU  the  accents  and  the  letters ;  nor  must  he  ever  read  it  in  the  presence  of  S<idru; 
and  should  he  have  hegvai  to  read  it  in  the  hist  watch  of  the  night,  he  must  not  go  ta 
sleep  again  afterwards,  even  though  fatigued.  A  reader  of  the  Veda,  and  a  teadLS 
of  it  to  his  pupils,  must  always  ayoid  the  reading  of  it  on  the  foUowing  waei, 
namely,  when  dust  is  collected  hy  the  wind,  when  the  rains  are  £dling,  whenhgbt* 
ning  flashes  and  thunder  rolls,  when  a  preternatural  sound  is  heard  from  the  skr. 
when  there  is  an  earthquake,  when  there  is  an  eclipse  of  one  of  the  heavenlr 
bodies,  when  an  offensive  smell  prevails,  when  a  corpse  is  being  carried  past,  nitM 
the  sound  of  weeping  is  heard,  or  when  a  son  is  bom  to  the  Eaja.  Again,  i 
Br&hman  must  not  read  the  Veda  whilst  the  perfomes  of  an  entertainment  remaii 
upon  him ;  nor  whilst  he  is  loUing  on  a  couch ;  nor  whilst  his  feet  are  raised  an 
a  bench ;  nor  shortly  after  he  has  swallowed  meat,  or  the  food  given  at  the  ln'rfi 
or  death  of  a  relative ;  nor  whilst  he  is  seated  on  horseback,  or  on  a  tree,  u 
elephant,  a  boat,  an  ass,  a  camel,  or  a  carriage.     Manu,  iv.  99  ei  aeg. 
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presence  of  a  priestly  preceptor,  were  of  a  very  history  op 
solemn  character.  The  student  first  purified  himself  p^ht  y. 
with  water,  according  to  an  elaborate  ritual,  which 
treated  different  parts  of  the  hand  as  pure  or  impure. 
He  next  put  on  a  clean  cloth,  in  order  that  the  read- 
ing might  be  conducted  with  decency  as  well  as  with 
purity.  Next  he  consecrated  his  hands,  as  it  were, 
by  rubbing  them  with  the  stalks  of  the  holy  kusa 
grass.  Then  he  composed  all  his  members,  and  took 
his  seat  upon  stalks  of  kusa  grass  having  their  points 
turned  towards  the  east.  Finally  he  joined  his 
hands  together  in  token  of  worshipping  the  Veda  ; 
and  in  this  posture  he  awaited  the  command  of  his 
preceptor.  When  that  command  was  given,  the 
student  was  to  clasp  the  feet  of  his  preceptor  in  token 
of  reverence,  and  then  make  the  three  suppressions 
of  breath,  and  pronounce  the  sacred  monosyllable 
AuM.  It  was  only  after  these  preliminaries  that^  the 
student  was  allowed  to  commence  the  reading  of  the 
allotted  portion.  When  the  lesson  was  over,  and 
the  preceptor  ordered  him  to  take  rest,  the  student 
again  performed  the  ceremony  of  clasping  the 
feet  of  his  master,  making  three  suppressions  of 
his  breath,  and  pronouncing  the  tri-literal  syllable 
Aum.  Instructions  which  are  imparted  in  this  J^o^,^^^ 
solemn  manner,  and  which  are  still  followed,  can  *^  •*"^®°*' 
scarcely  fail  to  be  received  as  the  mysterious  teach- 
ings of  the  Supreme  Being ;  whilst  not  a  doubt  is  felt 
as  regards  the  interpretation  of  the  Veda  which  is 
furnished  by  the  preceptor.  The  ^Veda  is  the  ex- 
pression of  deity ;  the  interpretation  is  the  expres- 
sion of  infallible  tradition. 

This  teaching  of  the  Veda,  as  already  indicated,  ^^^^j^^^Jf^^ 
was    exclusively   confined    to    twice-born    youths ;  SlfVrtlhSimY 
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HISTORY  OF  and   only  to    those  twice-bom   youths    ^who  were 

INDIA.  -^  '' 

Pakt  V. 


considered  worthy    of    receiving  such  instruction. 
eMentu  for  the  Thoso    restrictions    sufficiently    manifest    the    care 
firahmanim.    and  jcalousy   with   which    tlie   ancient    scriptures 
were  regarded,  and  the  great  stress  which  -was  laid 
upon  the  interpretation  and  right  understanding  of 
those  scriptures.     Such  jealous  care  will  always  be 
exhibited  in  that  stage  of  religious  development  in 
which  a  new  belief  and  ritual,  like  Brahmanism,  has 
been  superadded  to  an  ancient  faith  and  ceremonia], 
like  that  of  the  Rig- Veda.     It  is  associated  with  a 
claim  to  an  exclusive  right  of  interpretation ;  a  right 
which  has  been  held  by  the  Brdhmans  since  the  first 
establishment  of  their  ascendancy,  with    the  per- 
sistent object  of  interpreting  the  Vedas  by  the  light 
of  Brahmanical  ideas.    Such  a  right  naturally  ceases 
to  exist  when  the  scriptures  are  allowed  to  be  indis- 
criminately read  by  the  masses  of  the  laity;  and 
when  an  appeal  can  thus  be  made  to  the  authority 
of  those  scriptures  against  the  authority  of  tradi- 
tional interpretation.    But  such  an  exclusive  right 
to   read    and    interpret    the    ancient    scripture    is 
naturally   retained  and  guarded  with  jealous  care 
by  every  true  Brdhman  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  absolutely 
essential    for    the    promulgation    of    Brahmanical 
dogmas,  which  are   theoretically  based  upon    the 
authority  of  the  Vedas,  but  which  yet  find  no  ex- 
pression in  the  earlier  hymns  and  traditions. 

The  mode  by  which  the  Brahmanizing  process 
has  been  carried  on  has  already  been  illustrated  in 
the  foregoing  versions  of  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  and 
Rdmdyana.  It  should  however  be  remarked  that 
this  process  has  not  been   the  work  of  a  single 


Mode  of  inter- 
pretation. 
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generation,  or  a  single  century.     For  many  ages  history  op 
the    Hindii  mind  appears  io  have  heen   gradually     paktv! 
abandoning  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Vedic 
period,  and  to  have  been  gravitating  nearer  and 
nearer    towards    pure    Brahmanism.     Thus    many 
practices    which    were    tolerated  by    Manu,    have 
been  discountenanced  by  later  Pundits,  under  the 
plea  that  they  belonged  to  the  three  early  Yugas  of 
the  world,  and  are  not  permissible  in  the  present  age 
of  Kali.     By  this  arbitrary  ruling  many  social  and 
religious    usages,   which  had  been   sanctioned   by 
antiquity,  and  appear  to  have  been  practised  by  the 
ancient  Kshatriyas,  have  been  denounced  as  being 
contrary  to  the  laws  which  prevail  in  the  age  of 
Kali.     Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  sacrifice 
of  a  bull,  a  horse,  or  a  man ;  the  appointment  of  a 
man  to  become  the  father  of  a  son  by  the  widow  of 
a  deceased  brother  or  kinsman ;  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors ;  the  slaughter  of  cattle  at  the  entertainment 
of  a  guest ;  and  the  use  of  flesh  meat  at  the  cele- 
brated feasts  of  the  dead,  which  are  still  performed 
under  the  name  of  Srdddhas. 

This  right  of  interpretation  is  farther  illustrated  JJJJS^,;^^" 
by  a  curious  dogma  which  is  laid  down  in  the  code  ^^i^*^**'^*^*"- 
of  Manu  for  the  reconciliation  of  conflicting  texts. 
"  Whenever,"  says  the  code,  **  there  are  texts  which 
appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  each  other,  they  are 
all  to  be  accepted  as  law.  Thus  there  are  three  dif- 
ferent texts  in  the  Veda ;  one  ordering  that  sacrifice 
should  be  oflfered  when  the  sun  was  rising ;  a  second 
ordering  that  sacrifice  should  be  offered  after  the  sun 
had  risen ;  and  a  third  ordering  that  the  sacrifice 
should  be  performed  when  neither  sun  nor  stars  can 
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HISTORY  OF  be  seen.     From   these   texts  it  may    be    mferred  ' 

INDIA.  ,  .^  T  /.  J         ^  J.       11    ' 

Pi^nv.     that  sacrifice  may  bo  performed  at   any  or  at  aa 
those  times."  ^* 
snd.  Offerings  of       Tho  sacramoiital  rite  of  the  Pitris  consisted  in  the 

food  to  propi- 

tuto  the  Pitris.  daily  oflFering  of  food,  such  as  boiled   rice,  fruits, 
roots,  milk,  and  water  to  the  Pitris,   or  ghosts  of 
departed  ancestors.     This  was  known    as   a  daily 
Sraddha.    It  appears  to  have  been  an  old  Vedic  rite, 
as  the  Pitris  are  invoked  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda.^^     It  seems  to  have 
been  practised  by  the  people  in  honour  of  their 
ancient  forefathers,  who,  like  the  gods,   were  sup- 
posed to  be  gratified  by  the  offering  of  food.    It 
will  be  seen  hereafter  that  a  great  monthly  Srdddha 
was  also  ordained  for  the  more  immediate  ancestors 
according  to  a  more  elaborate  and  significant  ritual ; 
whilst  a  special  Srdddha  was  performed  on  the  death 
of  a  kinsman,  and  even  formed  a  part  of  the  marriage 
ceremony.^* 

>*  Mann,  ii.  15. 

17  it  May  the  Pitris,  who  are  easily  to  be  praised,  protect  us."  Blg-Veds, 
Hand.  VII.   Hymn  106,  v.  12. 

*^  Mann,  iii.  82. — The  Pitris  are  here  included  in  the  sacramental  rite  of  the 
Spirits,  although  a  separate  rite  was  to  be  celebrated  daily  in  honour  of  the  latter. 
Mann  also  discusses  elsewhere  the  question  of  who  and  what  the  Pitris  were;  bet 
the  texts  appear  to  be  purely  mythical,  and  devoid  of  all  historical  significance. 
For  the  convenience  of  reference  they  are  given  below. 

**  The  Pitris,  or  great  progenitors,  are  free  from  wrath,  intent  on  purity,  ever 
exempt  £rom  sensual  passions,  endued  with  exalted  qualities  -,  they  are  primersl 
divinities,  who  have  laid  arms  aside.  Hear  now  completely,  from  whom  they 
sprang ;  who  they  are ;  and  by  what  ceremonies  they  are  to  be  honoured.  The 
sons  of  Marlchi  and  of  all  the  other  Rishis,  who  were  the  offspring  of  Mann,  son  of 
Brahm&,  are  called  the  companies  of  Pitris,  or  forefathers.  The  S6masads,  who 
sprang  from  Vir&j,  are  declared  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Skdhyas ;  and  thf 
Agnishw&ttas,  who  are  famed  among  created  beings  as  the  children  of  Marichi,  to 
be  the  progenitors  of  the  Devas.  Of  the  Daityas,  the  Dimavaa,  the  Takshas 
the  Gandharvas,  the  Uragas  or  Serpents,  the  R&kshasas,  the  Ganidas,  and  the 
Kinnaras,  the  ancestors  •are  Barhishads  descended  from  Atri.  Of  BHihrnans,  those 
named  Somapas ;  of  Kshatriyas,  the  Havishmats ;  of  Vaisyas,  those  called  Ajjapas; 
of  Siidras,  the  Sak&lins.  The  S6mapas  descended  from  Me,  Bhrigu  ;  the  Havish- 
mats, from  Angiras ;  the  Ajyapas,  from  Pulastya ;  the  Suk&Iins,  from  Vasiahtha. 
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The  sacramental  rite  of  the  ffods,  or  Devatas,  histget  op 
consisted  in   pouring   oblations  of   ghee  upon  the      pabtv. 
domestic  fire  in  honour  of  the  Vedic  deities  in  the  8rd,obi*tion8of 
following  order: —  SSSSJ*!^^ 

1st,  To  Agni,  god  of  fire. 

2nd,  To  Soma,  the  moon-god. 

3rd,  To  Agni  and  Soma  both  together. 

4th,  To  Kuhii,  goddess  of  the  day,  when  the 
moon  is  in  the  first  and  second  quarters. 

5th,  To  Anumatl,  goddess  of  the  day,  when  the 
moon  is  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

6th,  Prajdpati,  or  the  lord  of  creatures. 

7th,  To   Dydvd  and   Prithivf,   goddess  of  sky 
and  earth. 

8th,  To  the  fire  of  the  good  sacrifice. 

9th,  To  the  gods  of  the  four  quarters;  Indra, 
Yama,  Varuna,  and  Soma.^* 

The  foregoing  deities  are  all  ancient  and  ob-  ciu«cterofthe 

Till  1  •  1  4»  /•  wowhipofthe 

scure,  and  although  worshipped  as  a  matter  of  form,  J^nSlblT  " 
have  apparently  passed  out  of  the  Hindii  sphere  of  ^"^^' 
religious  thought.     The  last  oblation,  namely,  that 
to  the  gods  of  the  four  quarters,  sufficiently  betrays 
the  change  in  the  religious  belief.    In  times  primeval  chmgea  in  the 
the  Vedic  Aryans  had  worshipped  Indra,   Yama,  ^V^Ih^Mto 
Varuna,  and  Soma,  as  great  and  independent  deities,  p®"**^ 
invested  with  divine  attributes.     Indra  was  the  god 
of  the  firmament,  who  smote   the  rain  cloud  and 

Tbofie  who  are,  and  those  who  are  not,  consumahle  by  fire,  called  Agnidagdhaa, 
and  Anagnidagdhas,  the  Kavyas,  the  BarhlBhads,  the  Agnishw&ttas,  and  the 
Saamyaa,  let  mankind  consider  as  the  chief  progenitors  of  Br&hmans.  Of  those 
jnst  enumerated,  who  are  generally  reported  the  principal  tribes  of  Pitris,  the  sons 
and  grandsons,  indefinitely,  are  also  in  this  world  considered  as  great  progenitors. 
From  the  Rishis  come  the  Pitris,  or  patriarchs ;  from  the  Fitris,  both  Deyas  and 
D&navas ;  from  the  Deyas,  this  whole  world  of  animals  and  vegetables  in  due  order.  J' 
Manu,  iu.  192—201. 
ii  Mann,  iii.  84-87. 
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HisTouT  OP  brought  down  the  waters.     Yama  was  the  god  €4 
Tarty,      death,    or  rather  the  judge   of  the    dead,    whoae 
existence  betrays  a  vague  belief  in  the  future  state 
of  the  soul  after  death  which  prevailed  in  Vedic 
times.     Varuna  was  the  deity  of  waters,  but  was 
sometimes  addressed  in  the  language    of  elevated 
devotion.     Soma  is  more  obscure,  but  is  generallT 
identified  with  the  moon.     Manu   however  repre- 
sents these  deities  as  the  four  guardians  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth  ;  and  appears  to  denude  then 
of  all  the  moral  and  religious  significance  with  which 
the  first  three  are  certainly  invested  in  the  hymns  d 
the  Rig-Veda. 
bSied?(l2"t?^'        The    sacramental  rite   of  Spirits   consisted  in 
il^Ste^OT        offerings  to  all  living  creatures,  Spirits  included; 
and  appears  to  have  originated  in  that    belief  in 
ghosts,  which  belongs  to  an  early  stsige  in  religious 
development.      After    the  rice  had  been   cooked, 
every  twice-born  householder  was  to  offer  it  to  all 
living  things  acccrding  to  the  following  ritual : — 

1st,  He  was  to  throw  boiled  rice  near  his  door, 
saying  : — "  I  salute  you,  O  Maruts  [i.  e.  the  winds.]  " 
2nd,  He  was  to  throw  boiled  rice  into  water, 
saying: — "  I  salute  you,  O  water  gods." 

3rd,  He  was  to  throw  boiled  rice  on  his  pestle 
and  mortar,  saying : — "  I  salute  you,  O  gods  of  large 
trees." 

After  this  he  was  to  throw  boiled  rice  near  his  pil- 
low to  Sri  [Lakshmf],  the  goddess  of  abundance ;  at 
the  foot  of  his  bed  to  the  propitious  goddess  Bhadra- 
Kdlf ;  in  the  middle  of  his  house  to  Brahmd  and 
his  household  god;  and  up  in  the  air  to  all  the 
assembled  gods ;  by  day  to  the  Spirits  who  walk  in 
light,  and  by  night  to  those  who  walk  in  darkness. 
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He  was  then  to  throw  his  offering  for  all  creatures  histoet  op 

TIVTIT  A 

in  the  building  on  his  house  top,  or  behind  his  back ;     p^rt  v. 
and  what  remained  he  was  to  give  to  the  Pitris  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  south.*' 

The  foregoing  ordinances  contain  some  curious  (Wgrn  and ^ 

,  ^         ^  ,,  ,,       character  of  a    . 

illustrations   of  that  belief  in  ghosts   and    spirits  ^^^'^^'p"**"- 
which  belongs  more  or  less  to  every  age  of  which 
any  record  has  been  preserved.     A  consideration  of 
the  phenomena  of  life  entering  the  infant  in  the 
womb,  and  leaving  the  body  in  the  event  of  sick- 
ness, violence,  or  old  age;  and  a  consideration  of 
the  same  phenomena  as  regards  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  seem  to  have  led  to  the  conception  of  a  spirit- 
ual existence  as  something  apart  from  material  ex- 
istence.    Thus  the  spirit  of  a  man  was  supposed  to 
have  departed  when  the  body  had  expired,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  tree  was  supposed  to  ebb  away  with  a  sigh 
when  the  tree  itself  was  cut  down.     This  belief  was 
not  necessarily  confined  to  beings  endowed  with  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  life,  but  was  more  or  less  extended 
to  inanimate  things,  such  as  stones,  houses,  weapons, 
utensils,  springs,  groves,  mountains,  and  rivers ;  and 
in  some  cases  it  was  extended  to  more  complex  con- 
ceptions, such  as  the  village,  the  city,  or  the  caste. 
Out  of  this  primitive  faith  sprang  the  belief  in  a 
separate  and  spiritual  existence  of  a  ghost  after  the 
death  of  the  body,  which  subsequently  became  modi- 
fied by  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul  into  other  bodies  after  death,  as  well  as  by  the 
theory  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
.    The  shape  in  which  the  conception  of  ffhosts  pre-  Popniarbeiief in 

,  ,  *  BDirits  amongst 

sented  itself  to  the  orthodox  Hindus  in  the  time  of  ***«^^**^- 
Manu,  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  ritual  laid 

«•  Marni,  iii.  88— 91. 
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HISTORY  OY  down  in  the  code.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  worship- 
pa«i  v.     per  was  directed  in  the  first  instance  to  throw  boiJeii 
rice  to  the  winds,  or  Maruts,  to  the  w^ter  gods,  and  ; 
the  gods  of  large  trees.  These  deities  are  Vedic,  and 
their  worship  is  eminently  fetische.      It  will  more- 
over be  seen  that  the  worship  of  Indra  is  ignored, 
excepting  as  one  of  the  gods  of  the  four  quart^^s; 
whilst  the  worship  of  the  Maruts,  which  in  Yedie 
times  was  already  opposed  to  that  of  Indra,  fiodi 
prominent  expression.    Next  follows  the  propitiatioa 
of  the  goddess  Lakshmf,  who  is  the  wife  of  VishnE; 
the  goddess  Bhadra-Kdli,  who  is  generally  identi- 
fied with  Durgd,  the  wife  of  Siva;    and    the  gcd 
Brahmd,  and  other  deities.     Here  it  should  be  le- 
marked  that  neither  of  the  three  deities  specified,— 
Lakshml,    Kali,  or  Brahmd — appear  to  have  been 
regarded  as  national  Hindu  deities  until  a  compara- 
tively late  period  in  the  history  of  India ;  and  there 
is  scarely  any  allusion   made  in  the  code  to  the 
important  deities,  Vishnu  and  Siva,  who  are  popu- 
larly regarded  as  the    husbands  of  Lakshmf  and 
Durgd.     How  far  they  may  have  been  worshipped 
as  local  or  family  deities  prior  to  this  Brahmanic 
period  is  of  course  open  to  question.  Indeed  Brahma, 
as  the  god  of  the  Brdhmans,  may  have  been  wor- 
shipped by  the  Brdhmans  from  a  very  early  date ; 
and   Lakshmf,  as  the  goddess  of  abundance,    and 
Bhadra-Kdlf,  as  an  old  domestic  deity,  may  have 
been  propitiated  for  ages  before  they  were  converted 
into  Brahmanical  deities,  and  associated  in  the  age 
of  Brahmanical  revival  with  the  worship  of  Vishnu 
and  Siva,  and  incorporated  in  tlie  national  system  of 
mythology.     But  neither  Lakshmf  nor  Bhadra-Kdlf 
appear  as  objects  of  worship  in  the  hymns  of  the 
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Riff- Veda :  ^^  whilst  the  references  to  Brahma  are  histoet  op 

.  .  INDIA. 

very  obscure,  and  chiefly  connected  with   an  at-     paktv. 
tempted  identification  of  that  deity  with  Indi*a  or 
Agni. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  foreffoing  ritual  which  simiflcant  incu- 

^^  o         o  oMion  in  the  rl- 

betrays  extraordinary  acuteness  on  the  part  of  the  SSjUSityV"* 
compilers  of  the  code.  Throughout  the  Institutes  B»SSi?*^  ^ 
of  Manu,  the  exaltation  of  the  god  Brahma  above 
the  gods  of  the  Vedic  Aryans  is  never  neglected; 
and  yet  in  the  daily  ritual  the  worship  of  the  Deva- 
tas  is  enforced,  and  the  worship  of  Brahma  resolves 
itself  into  the  simple  rite  of  throwing  boiled  rice 
into  the  middle  of  the  house.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  worship  of  Brahma 
was  as  unpopular  amongst  the  masses  in  the  age  of 
Manu,  as  it  is  amongst  the  Hindus  in  the  present 
day ;  and  that  the  compilers  of  the  code  accordingly 
accommodated  the  national  ritual  to  the  national 
taste,  which  still  hankered  after  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  their  Vedas,  in  preference  to  the  new  deity 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Brdhmans. 

The  propitiation;  of  the  gods  of  the  air,  and  ofgSSJST*^'^**^ 
the  spirits  that  walk  by  day  and  of  those  that  walk 
by  night,  is  more  immediately  connected  with  a  be- 
lief in  ghosts,  and  a  fear  of  them  as  destructive 
agencies.  A  conception  of  ghosts,  and  especially  of 
the  ghosts  of  enemies,  naturally  gives  rise  to  a  dread 
of  mysterious  evil  and  secret  mischief;  and  this 
dread  increases,  and  serves  to  confirm  the  original 
belief,  whenever  any  accident  or  disease  befalls  the 

*^  The  introduction  of  the  worship  of  K&U  in  the  daily  ritual  of  the  Briihmans, 
is  involved  in  some  obscurity,  which  may  be  cleared  up  hereafter  in  treating  of 
the  worship  of  Siva,  which  involves  some  peculiar  ideas  connected  with  ghosts 
and  corpses. 

VOL.  II.  32 
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HiBTORT  OP  cattle,  the  harvest,  or  the  household.      Thus  the  ok 
paet  v.     idea  of  propitiation  by  means  of  food  finds  expres- 


sion  in  the  daily  ritual ;  and  boiled  rice  is  distributed 
as  food  to  ghosts  in  general,  to  the  ghosts  of  enemies 
as  well  as  to  those  of  firiends. 
Sib.  HoBpiuH-         The  sacramental  rite  of  men  is  simply  an  ordic- 

ties  in  propitift-  ^  ^  ^     ^  ^  . 

ruortl"'*"^    ance  imparting  a  religious  meaning  to  the  ordinair 
duties  of  hospitality,  especially  in  the  event  of  tk 
guests  being  Brdhmans,  and  above  all  being  leamed 
Brdhmans.      Indeed  whilst  the  code  duly  enjoin 
hospitality  to  guests,  it  significantly   declares  tfiar 
oblations  which  are  presented  to  ignorant  Brdbmas 
are  mere  ashes.     On  the  other  hand,  when  oblatuia 
are  offered  in  the  fire  of  a  sacerdotal   mouth,  whlea 
richly  blazes  with  true  knowledge  and  piety,  they 
will  release  the  giver  from  distress,  and  even  from 
deadly  sin." 

J^j'tewrfthe          In  reviewing  the  foregoing  sacramental  rites,  it 

^^^  is  curious  to  observe  how  closely  they  are  mixed  up 

amongst  the  Hindiis  with  such  ordinary  actions  of 

carioua  amoeiap  life  as  the  dailv  meals.     Amongst  western  commun- 

twn  of  relifnoiu  •f  ^  c> 

the"£S!y^*ii8.  iti^s  the  custom  prevails  of  praying  to  the  Supreme 
Being  for  a  blessing  upon  food  which  is  about  to  be 
eaten,  and  to  return  thanks  after  a  meal  for  the  food 
which  has  been  provided.  But  according  to  the 
Hindii  idea,  a  portion  of  the  food  is  absolutely  de- 
sired  by  the  deity  or  deities,  as  well  as  by  anomal- 
ous beings  who  are  supposed  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  well-being  of  man.  Thus  every  householder 
was  required,  before  partaking  of  food,  to  propitiate 
the  Rishis,  Pitris,  Devatas,  Spirits,  and  Guests  with 
offerings  of  portions  of  the  very  provisions  which 

«  Mann,  iii.  94—118. 
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lad  been  prepared  for  himself  and  his  family ;  and  histoet  op 
t  is  emphatically  declared  that  he  who  partakes  of     pabt  v. 
bod  which  has  been  dressed  for  himself  only,  and 
^hich  has  not  been    previously  presented   to  the 
3eings  in  question,  eats  in  reality  nothing  but  sin.** 

»  Manu,  iii.  118. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


EIGHT  FORMS   OF   MARRIAGE. 


msTOBT  OF        The  laws  and  precepts  which  are  to  be  found  is 
pam  v.     the  Brahmanical  code  respecting  marriage,  may  b? 
]f«rrb«eiawsiii  dividod  into  two  classes,  namely  : — 
irtTBight  fomu        1  st, — Those  which  refer  to  eight  traditional  fomK 
orottrrjage.      ^£  maixiage,  some  of   which  are  approved  wliil^t 
others  are  condemned.     The  traditions  respecting 
these  eight  forms  of  marriage  are  of  considerable 
historical  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  apparently 
belong    to   diflferent   communities,    or   to     different 
stages  in  the  civilization  of  the  people. 
S?  piSSpt^*"       2nd, — ThoseVhich  refer  to  married  life  generally, 
and  which  compare  a  multiplicity  of  details  respect- 
ing the  age  at  which  a  man  ought  to  many,  the 
family  from  whom  he  ought  to  select  a  wife,  the  kind 
of  damsel  to  be  selected,  the  treatment   of  women, 
the  laws  respecting  adultery  and  divorce,   and  a 
variety  of  minute  directions  for  the  guidance  of  hus- 
bands and  wives. 
Historical  sifrni.        The  laws  and  precepts  belonging  to  tins  second 
eight  forma,      class  will  bc  dealt  with  hereafter,  in  connection  with 
the  social  condition  of  the  Hindus.^    The  present 

^  The  laws  respecting  the  ago  at  which  a  man  oaght  to  manyf  and  the  viic 
which  shoald  be  selected,  wiU  be  found  in  Chapter  XI.  on  the  four  Orders,  in  con- 
nection ¥rith  the  life  of  a  householder.     The  laws  respecting  the  condititni  of 


J 
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hapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  histoby  op 
ight  forms  of  marriage  described  in  Manu,  with  the     pam  v. 


de^v  of  eliciting  such  historical  results  as  appear  to 
mderlie  the  several  traditions. 

Before  however  indicating  these  eight  forms  of  vedic  conoei>. 

^  "  tion  of  marriage 

namage  rites,  it  may  be  as  well  to  consider  the  ideas  ^^i^ 
>f  marriage  which  prevailed  in  the  Vedic  period. 
[t  has  already  been  stated  that  events  which  lie 
tialf  hidden  in  the  undergrowth  of  later  Epic  legends 
seem  to  belong  to  the  Vedic  age,  although  the  com- 
position of  the  poems  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the 
Brahmanic  age.  Accordingly  it  may  now  be  advisr 
able  to  ascertain  what  further  evidence  can  be 
adduced  in  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis,  by  com- 
paring  the  marriage  customs  which  appear  in  the 
Epic  legends,  with  those  which  find  expression  in 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda.  When  this  has  been 
done  it  may  be  useful  to  bring  the  results  to  bear 
upon  the  eight  forms  of  marriage  rites  which  are 
described  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu. 

The  marriaff e  customs  which  are  to  be  found  in  Marrta«*  in  a 
the  Epics  seem  to  refer  to  two  difierent  classes  of  J^^f^to^J^i, 
the  community,  namely,  a  peaceful  class  and  a  war-  °'  ^ 
rior  class.     The  marriages  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  peaceful  class  may  perhaps  be  exemplified  by  the 
union  between  Yaydti  and  Devaydnl,  which  appecurs 
to  have  involved  the  idea  of  one  wife  married  to 
one  man.     The  marriages  of  Brahmans  may  belong 
to  the  same  class ;  although  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  they  referred  to  the  Rishis  of  the  Vedic  age, 
or  to  the  Brdhmans  of  the  Brahmanic  age.     The  MarrjaRw  in  a 

*-^  warlike  comniu- 

marriages  of  the  warlike  community,  who  may  be  rni^JElaiS-" 


yan. 


nind6  women  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XII.,  which  is  especially  devoted  to  that 

subject. 
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HISTORY  Of  identified  with  the  Kshatriyas,  were  altogether  ot 
Paw?  t.     different  character,  and  involved  the  conceptions  u 
polyandry  and  polygamy,  the  Swayamvara,  and  t 
rites  subsequently  known  as  Grandharva  and  £uk- 
shasa. 

IpK*^*"*^  The  system  of  polyandry  is  exemplified  in  tie 
Mahd  Bh^rata  by  the  marriage  of  Draupadf  -wiii 
the  five  sons  of  Pdndu ;  and  in  the  Kamdjana  ij 
the  charge  brought  against  Rdma  and  Lakshmana  k 
Virddha.*  The  attempt  to  Brahmanize  the  formt^ 
tradition,  by  representing  it  as  a  sacred  and  excep- 
tional mystery,  has  already  been  discussed  in  ti 

Pobrwidnr  fn     Drcvious  volumo.'     But  a  trace  of  this  extraordii^^ 

Big- Veda.  custom  IS  also  to  bc  found  m  a  hymn  of  the  Kig- Veda, 
which  is  addressed  to  the  two  Aswins  : — '*  Aswm 
your  admirable  (horses)  bore  the  car  which  yon  had 
harnessed,  (first)  to  the  goal,  for  the  sake  of  honour; 
and  the  damsel  who  was  the  prize  came  through 
affection  to  you,  and  acknowledged  your  (husband- 
ship),  saying,  *  You  are  (my)  lords.'  "*  Strangely 
enough  this  verse  exhibits  the  custom  of  polyandiy 
under  similar  circumstances  to  those  under  which  it 
appears  in  the  Swayamvara  of  Draupadf.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Epic  legend,  Draupadf  was  the  prize  of  the 
archery  match,  and  was  won  by  Arjuna.  In  the  Yedic 
hymn  however  the  damsel  was  apparently  the  prized 
a  chariot  race,  and  was  won  by  the  two  Aswins.  The 
Aryan  origin  of  this  custom  is  thus  placed  beyond 
a  doubt.  Had  it  not  existed  amongst  the  V^ic 
Aryans,  it  would  have  been  as  impossible  for  a  Vedic 
bard  to  dwell  upon  the  recognized  marriage  of  one 


•  See  ante,  p.  241.  ^  See  anUy  Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  chap.  4. 

<  Rig-Veda,  Hand  I.  Hymn  119,  v.  6, 
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iamsel  to  two  living  brothers,  as  for  a  European  histoey  op 


INDIA. 


bard  of  our  own  time  to  select  such  a  topic  as  a     p^et  v. 

subject  for  a  modern  poem. 

The  system  of  polygamy  finds  a  much  larger  ex-  Polygamy  in  the 

pression  in  the  Epic  legends,  as  might  have  been 

expected  in  an  era  of  conquest.  Thus  Vichitra-vfrya 
and  PAndu  were  each  married  to  two  wives ;  and 
Pandu  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  second  wife  by 
purchase.'*  Dasaratha  again  had  three  wives;®  and 
many  other  instances  might  be  quoted  from  later  tra- 
ditions.    Traces  of  polygamy  are  also  to  be  found  Polygamy  m  the 

^  ^      J  ^         J  hymns  of  tho 

in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,     Raja  Swanaya  on  B^B^veda. 
the  banks  of  the  river  Indiis,  gave  his  ten  daughters 
in  marriage  to  a  young  Rishi  named  Kakshlvat ;  and 
in  return  was  duly  praised  in  a  Vedic  hymn  com- 
posed by  his  enthusiastic  son-in-law.'      In  another 
hymn  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  husband  of  many 
maidens.®   Indeed,  whilst  an  exceptional  system  like 
that  of  polyandry  could  only  have  originated  from 
strong  necessity,  that  of  polygamy  belongs  to  an 
age  of  half-barbarous  sensuality,  when  self-indulgence 
was  considered  as  the  highest  good. 

The  institution  known  as  the  Swayamvara,  orTheSwayam- 
self-choice,  was  however  without  doubt  the  mostB^ca?* 
popular  of  all  the  forms  of  marriage  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  Vedic  Aryans.  It  belongs  to  an  age  of 
Hindii  chivalry,  when  a  high-spirited  and  gallant 
race  might  be  supposed  to  yearn  for  the  love  of 
women,  as  a  sentiment  higher  and  nobler  than  that 
of  mere  desire.  The  legend  of  the  marriage  of  tho 
Aswins  seems  to  associate  the  Swayamvara  with 

«  See  Vol.  I.  p.  63,  64,  66.  «  See  anU,  p.  11. 

'  Wilson's  Rig- Veda,  yol.  ii.  p.  14  et  seq. 
•  Rig-Veda,  Mand  I.  Hymn  116,  v.  10. 
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HiBToar  0?  polyandry ;    and  later  Purdnic  legends  associate  i 

Vim  V,     with  polygamy.     It  however  finds  a  beautiiiil  an-l 

attractive  expression  in  that  exquisite  picture  ofs 

wife's  devotion,  which  is  presented  in  the  storj-  c 

Nala  and  Damayanti ;    and  there    it    is    found    in 

connection  with  the  true  conception  of  marriage  in 

the  permanent  union  of  one  woman   and  one  a 

The  Swayamvara  emphatically  belongs   to  the 

Vedic  period,  for  it  is  distinctly  recognized  in 

The  8w«™-    hymns   of  the   Rig- Veda ;    not   only-    in  the  v 

'iS"?^^*"     already  quoted,  which  intimates  that    the  Asi 

won  a  bride  at  a  chariot-race ;  but  in  another  hy 

where  there  is  an  allusion  to  a  bride  who  was 

at  a  Swayamvara  by  the  youthful  Vimada,'*    It 

Nimnotrfonto    howcver  be  seen  hereafter  that  there  is  no  allu 

iu  uuu.        whatever  to  the  institution  in  the  code  of  Manu 

GandfauYmmnd        The  Gandliarva  and  Rdkshasa  nuptials  beloc 

ofmirruiie.     to  the  old  lawless  times,  and  were  in  reality  no  i 

riages  at  all.     The  Gandharva  form  was  simpl 

union  prompted  by  mutual  desire,  and  consummi 

without  any  preliminary  ceremonies;    and  in 

manner  Dushyanta  met  Sakuntald  in  the  juc 

where  the  amorous  pair  followed  the   old   Id^ 

fashion,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  birth  of 

'  See  Vol.  I.  Part  iu.  chap.  2. 

"  Kig-Voda,  Mand  I.  Hymn  116.  v.  1.  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  espliii 
nnfe  upon  the  passage,  that  the  story  is  told  by  the  gcholiuft,  that  Viniads  t 
MOD  hb  bride  at  a  SwaynmTan,  was  stopped  on  his  way  home  hy  his  luisuci 
competiton,  when  the  Aswina  came  to  hie  succoar,  and  placed  the  bride  in 
chariot,  repulsed  the  assailants,  and  carried  Uie  damsel  to  the  re^dence  i 
husband.    Wilson's  Big-Teda,  toI.  ii.  p.  308. 

From  other  aUneians  in  the  hymos  it  would  appear  that  Vimada  waa  a  I 
and  that  the  fotber  of  the  bride  was  a  Kaja.  This  Micms  to  GonSmi  the  I 
already  indicated,  that  many  of  the  Riehis,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  Kshit 
The  idea  of  a  Br6hraan  contending  at  a  SwayamTara,  was  r^arded  by  th 
Kshatriyusps  an  arrogant  proceeding  {see  ante,  Vol.  I.  Fartii.  ehap.  4).  Itisi 
what  singuliLr  that  these  allusions  to  the  Swayamvara  and  polyandry  afaool 
Boociatcd  with  tiie  obscure  worship  of  the  Aswins. 
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amous  hero  Bhdrata,  the  ancestor  of  the  lunar  race.^^  history  of 
The  Rdkshasa  form  on  the  other  hand  consisted  in      pam  v. 


he  seizure  of  a  damsel  by  force,  after  the  conquest 

)f  her  kinsmen ;  and  in  this  manner  Bhfshma  carried 

)flf  the  three  daughters  of  the  Eaja  of  K&sL^^  Accord-  ]^*J^JJ^^. 

ng  to  the  old  Kshatriya  law,  a  wife  even  was  com-  8J»»"*'^ria«es. 

polled  to  submit  to  the  desires  of  the  conqueror  of 

aer  husband;   but  then  conquest  was  a  necessary 

preliminary,  and  it  was  considered  contrary  to  all 

rule  for  a  man  surreptitiously  to  carry  off  the  wife 

of  another,  without  having  first  fought  her  husband. 

Thus  it  was  that  Dhaumya  protested  against  the 

outrage  committed  upon  Draupadl  by  Jayadratha ; 

and  that  Sit&  in  hke  manner  protested  against  the 

cowardice  of  Rdvana."    These  Gandharva  and  Rdk-  gandhnrvaand 

U&ksnasa  mar- 

shasa  marriages  originated  in  the  Vedic  period,  and  S^Ji^to  th? 
were  contrary  to  Brahmanical  law.  It  will  indeed  ^*''^'**- 
be  seen  hereafter  that  such  unions  were  tolerated  in 
the  code  of  Manu,  but  they  were  permitted  to  the 
Kshatriyas  alone ;  but  even  this  toleration  to  the 
Kshatriyas  is  accompanied  by  expressions  which 
sufficiently  indicate  a  grave  disapproval.^* 

The  eight  forms  of  marriage  described  by  Manu  ^o'^JJ^Jf S^Et 
may  now  be  described  in  the  following  order.  nuptials. 

1st,  The  BrahmA  marriage,  in  which  a  father  in- 1-  Brahma, 
vited  a  man  versed  in  the  Vedas,  and  of  a  good 
character;  and  then  gave  him  his  daughter,  after 
clothing  both  of  them,  and  entertaining  them,  and 
honouring  them  with  ornaments.  This  is  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Brdhmans. 

2nd,   The  Daiva  marriage,  in  which  a  father  2- i>«»iv»- 

"    See  Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  chap.  i.  »  Ibid. 

*3  See  Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  chap.  viii. ;  also  anUy  Part  iv.  chap.  xyii. 
**  Manu,  iii.  26. 
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S.  AniuL 


4.  PrajiiNiyU. 


5.  Aminu 


HISTORY  OF  decks  his  daughter  with  ornaments,  and  then  giVr 
paxt  v.      her  to  the  priest  officiating  at  a  properly  condoete^ 
sacrifice.     This  is  the  ceremony  of  the  Deratajs. 

3rd,  The  Arsha  marriage,  in  which  a  father  re- 
ceives from  a  bridegroom  one  pair  of  kine  (a  hvS 
and  a  cow),  or  two  pairs,  for  religious  purposes,  and 
then  gives  away  his  daughter  in  due  form.  This  U 
the  ceremony  of  the  Rishis. 

4th,  The  Prajdpatya  marriage,  in  which  a  fatter 
gives  away  his  daughter  to  the  brideg^om  with  dae 
lionour,  after  distinctly  uttering  this  injunction:— 
"  May  both  of  you  perform  together  your  civfl  asd 
religious  duties."  This  is  the  ceremony  of  the  Pra- 
japatis. 

5th,  The  Asura  mode,  in  which  the  bridegiooD 
gives  as  much  wealth  as  he  can  afford  to  the  dam^l 
and  her  kinsmen,  and  then  takes  her  according  to  hii 
own  pleasiure. 

6th,  The  Gandharva  mode,  in  which  a  youti 
and  damsel  are  led  by  mutual  desire  to  form  a  con- 
nection. 

7th,  The  Rdkshasa  mode,  in  which  a  warrior 
seizes  a  maiden  by  force,  and  carries  her  from  he 
home,  while  she  weeps  and  calls  for  assistance,  and 
after  slaying  or  wounding  her  kinsmen. 

8th,  The  Paisdcha  mode,  in  which  the  lover 
secretly  embraces  a  damsel  while  she  sleeps,  or  is 
intoxicated,  or  disordered  in  her  mind.  This  is  tie 
basest  and  most  wicked  of  all.^* 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  eight  forms  of 
marriage  must  be  now  subjected  to  a  critical  ei- 
amination.  In  the  first  instance  there  are  two 
points  for  consideration  : — 


6.  Gandhanriu 


7.  B&kshaaa. 


8.  Pais&cluL 


Four  valid  and 
four  invalid 
marriages. 


19  ManUy  ill.  20  ei  teq. 
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1st,  The  four  marriages  which  are  first  on  the  histoetop 
list,  and  which  are  permissible  to  all  the  four  castes,     pakt  v. 


2nd,  The  four  marriages  which  are  last  upon  the 
list,  and  of  which  the  validity  is  more  or  less  im- 
pugned,^® 

As  regards  the  four  valid  marriages,  it  will  be  The  tow  vaiid 
seen  that  they  differ  in  name,  whilst  the  language  g^^  "^m- 
implies  that   they    respectively  belonged   to  four™'*^""- 
different  communities ;  and  by  comparing  the  four 
names  with  the  characteristics  of  each  form,  some 
valuable  inferences  may  be  drawn.     The  distinction 
between  each  of  the  four  may  be  thus  exhibited : — 

1st,  Brdhmans ; — ^the  gift  of  a  daughter  to  a  man  Br&hmans. 
learned  in  the  Veda. 

2nd,  Devatas  or  Vedic  Aryans; — ^the  gift  of  a vedic Aryans. 
daughter  to  a  sacrificing  priest, 

3rd,  Rishis  or  Vedic  bards ; — the  gift  of  a  daugh-  »i«hia. 
ter  in  return  for  a  pair  or  two  of  kine. 

4th,    Prajdpatis ; — the  gift  of  a  daughter  to  a  Pnj4patis. 
bridegroom  in  order  that  the  pair  might  perform 
together  their  civil  and  religious  duties. 

Here  the   distinction   which  has  already  been  Apparent  oon- 

•'  liision  finom  the 

drawn    between    the    Rishis    and    the    Brdhmans  J/;52tfo7b^'" 
appears  to  be  involved  in  some  confusion  by  the  SfB^hlJ^ndf 
introduction  of  Devatas  and  PrajApatis  as  separate 
classes.     But  this  confusion  can  be  to  some  extent 
cleared  up.     The  Brdhman  mode  of  giving  a  daugh-  SSSS'toSS 
ter  to  a  student  in  the  Veda,  was  no  doubt  the^™*'"^*'*''"*®' 
predominant  idea  of  marriage  in  the  Brahmanic  age 
which  is  depicted  in  the  code.     It  moreover  applied 
to  all  the  twice-born  castes,  as  all  were  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  Veda.     This  conception  of  marriage 


>8  Mann,  iiu  39—42. 
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HISTORY  OP  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  historical.      The  mo>k 

INDIA*  ... 

Part  V.     howevor  which  is  said  to  have  prevailed  amongst  tt: 
Mythical  ch».    Dovatas,  or  Vedic  Aryans,  of  giving  a  daughter  t. 
i>!dv»mod&      the  sacrificing  priest,  is  apparently  mythical.     TLe 
age  of  sacrifice  was  passing  away.      Flesh   sacri- 
fices are  scarcely  tolerated  in  the  code,   and  were 
certainly  opposed  to  Brahmanism.      Still  the  tradi- 
tions that  the  Vedic  Aryans  offered  such  sacrifice 
were  treasured  up  by  the  masses.     Hence,  if  it  ¥^ 
ruled  that  the  form  sanctioned  by  the  Brahmans  vi^ 
the  gift  of  a  daughter  to  a  student  in  the  Vedas,  it  W2? 
easy  to  arrive  at  the  mythical  idea   that  the  fbrai 
sanctioned  amongst  the  Devatas  was  the  gift  of  a 
daughter  to  a  sacrificing  priest.    But  whilst  one  id^ 
is  in  accordance  with  human  nature,   the  other  is 
Repugnant  to    rcpugnaut  to  it.     To  marry  a  daughter  to  a  young 
and  Kshatriy*   Vcdic  scholar  is  natural  and  not  unpleasins: ;  but  to 

tradition.  *  ^  . 

marry  a  daughter  to  a  man  who  hsis  just  been  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  a  butcher  or  a  cook,  even  thougli 
it  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  gods,  is  opposed  to 
the  instincts  of  human  nature.  Moreover  the  latter 
idea  is  opposed  to  the  traditions  of  the  Vedic  Aryans, 
who  regarded  such  hired  priests  as  mere  meroea- 
aries  unworthy  of  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
daughter  of  Kshatriya,  although  in  the  old  Vedic 
foretime  a  Raja  might  have  given  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  a  Vedic  bard.  In  one  direction 
however  the  apparently  mythical  idea  of  giving  a 
daughter  to  a  sacrificing  priest  may  have  had  a 
historical  basis.  In  the  old  Vedic  period  the  priest 
and  the  head  of  a  household  were  identical.  The 
idea  therefore  of  giving  a  daughter  in  marriage  to 
a  priest,  may  have  merely  involved  the  idea  of 
giving  her  in  marriage  to  the  head  of  a  household. 
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The  tradition  as  reffards  the  third  form  of  per-  history  op 


INDU. 


nissible  nuptials,  namely,  that  the  mode  amongst      paet  v. 


ihe  Rishis  was  to  give  a  daughter  to  a  hridegroom  in  Rishi  mode  re- 
exchange  for  a  pair  or  two  of  kine,  is  no  doubt  his-  oidvedicpenod. 
3orical;    and  it  probably  prevailed  more   or  less 
amongst  all  the  Vedic  Aryans,  as  it  does  even  in  the 
present  day  among  many  primitive  tribes  in  India. 
It  furnishes  moreover  a  further  proof  of  the  distinc-  Further  nroof 

^  of  the  radical 

tion  between  the  Rishis,  or  Vedic  bards,  and  the  ^^^li^'ShJIT 
Brdhmans  as  priests  and  worshippers  of  Brahma,  *"*  B'**^™*^- 
which  has  been  laid  down  in  a  previous  chapter. 
It   may  be  added  in  the  present  place,  that   the 
names  of  many  celebrated  Rishis  are  affixed  to  the 
Vedic  hymns  which  they  respectively  composed ;  ^^ 

^"^  Amongst  the  authors  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  are  to  be  found  the  time- 
honoured  names  of  Kanwa,  Par&sara,  Gotama,  Easyapa,  Agastya,  Visw&mitra, 
V&madeva,  Atri,  Bharadw&ja, and Vasishtha.    These  Kishis  have  forages  been  re- 
garded as  Br&hmans,  and  their  exaltation  would  naturally  tend  to  the  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Br&hmans  as  a  caste.    Accordingly  their  names  are  to  be  frequently 
found  in  the  Brahmanical  versions  of  the  Mah&  Bh&rata  and  B&m&yana,  but 
always  under  suspicious  circumstances  arising  from  being  associated  with  super- 
natural details,  or  with  palpable  anachronisms.    Kanwa  was  the  putative  father  of 
8akuntal&,  the  mother  of  Raja  Bh&rata,  whose  son  Hastin  founded  the  city  of 
Hastin&pur.    Par^ara  was  the  holy  sage  who  is  said  to  have  created  a  mist  by 
the  power  of  his  religious  austerities,  in  order  that  he  might  gratify  his  passion  for 
a  fish -girl,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Vy&sa.    Gotama  was  the  sage  whose 
connubial  felicity  was  disturbed  by  Indra,  and  who  subsequently  pronounced  a 
curse,  by  which  his  wife  was  turned  to  stone,  and  her  seducer  was  covered  with  a 
thousand  eyes.    Easyapa  was  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the  Sun,  and  consequently 
the  forefather  of  the  Solar  race  at  Ayodhyfi,.  Agastya  gave  mythical  weapons  to  the 
divine  hero  of  the  R&m&yana,  drank  up  the  sea  with  all  its  crocodiles  and  big 
fishes,  and  prevented  the  Vindhya  mountain  from  attaining  a  greater  altitude.  In 
the  Mahk  Bh&rata  Visw&mitra  is  represented  as  the  real  father  of  Sakuntal&  by  a 
celestial  nymph ;  and  he  re-appears  in  the  R&m&yana  for  the  purpose  of  telling  a 
number  of  absurd  stories  to  R&ma,  and  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  R&ma  and 
SltSi.    y&madeva  was  the  Minister  of  Dasaratha,  but  has  very  little  to  do  in  the 
action  of  the  poem  of  the  R&m&yana.  Atri  is  the  mythical  progenitor  of  the  Moon, 
and  consequently  the  ancestor  of  the  Lunar  race  of  Bhfiirata ;  but  yet  he  lived  to 
entertain  R§ima  and  Sit&  at  his  hermitage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chitra-k&ta. 
Bhoradw&ja  was  the  mythical  father  of  Drona,  the  preceptor  of  the  P&ndavas  and 
Kauravas ;  and  the  equally  mythical  entertainer  of  the  army  of  Bh&rata  at  Pra- 
y&ga,  or  Allahabad.  Vasishtha  again  is  said  to  have  been  the  preceptor  of  Dasaratha, 
and  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the  minor  action  of  the  R&m&yana.    These  details 


mans. 
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HISTORY  OP  and  that  they  could  scarcely  have  been  Brdhmans, 
PijiT  V.     because  their  hymns  are  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  god  Brahma.     On  the  contrary, 
if  any  stress  may  be  laid  upon  the  general  references 
in  the  Rig- Veda  to  the  Rishis  as  a  collective  body, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Rishis  stand  prominently- 
forward  as  the  worshippers  of  those  Vedic  deities 
who  were  the  least  in  favour  with  the  Brdhmans.'* 
SdSttoHfthe        Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  take  into  further  con- 
twMn*'the"i^.  sideration  the  distinction  which  Manu  draws  be- 
BSSfand  that  twccu  tho  marriage  rite  of  the  Rishis  and  that  of  the 

of  the  Brth-  ^ 

Brdhmans.  The  former  appears  to  be  the  most 
ancient,  as  it  certainly  was  the  most  primitive  ;  and 
moreover  was  devoid  of  any  religious  meaning  such 
as  clearly  appertains  to  the  other  three  approved 
marriages.  No  religious  qualification  was  required 
in  the  bridegroom,  and  the  young  man  simply 
obtained  a  damsel  by  presenting  her  father  with  a 
pair  or  two  of  kine;  a  practice  so  foreign  to  the 
civilization  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  Manu,  that  the  Hindii  lawgiver  is  compelled 
to  defend  it  by  urging  that  such  a  gift  of  kine  to  the 
father  of  the  bride  was  not  a  purchase.^*   The  cere- 

haye  already  been  brought  forward  to  prove,  that  the  afisooiation  of  the  indrndaalB 
in  question  with  the  main  traditions  in  the  Mah&  Sh&rata  and  E&m&jana  is  purdj 
mythical. 

"  The  Bishis  are  specially  referred  to  as  a  collective  body  in  the  following 
hymns.  *'  Friendly  to  man  were  those  of  the  ancient  Rishis  whose  praises  thou 
(Indra)  hast  listened  to."  (Mand  VIII.  Hymn  29,  y.  4.)  ^'  Aswins,  hearing 
the  many  prayers  of  the  Rishis."     (lb.  Hymn  70,  v.  6.)    "  The  bride  of  Stirya 

(i.  e.  Ushas,  the  dawn) hymned  by  the  Rishis.*'   (lb.  Hymn  76,  v.  5.)  "  li- 

vigorated  by  the  praise  of  a  thousand  Rishis,  this  Indra  is  vast  as  the  ocean." 
(Mand  VIII.  Hymn  3,  t.  4.)    *' Amid  those  who  do  not  praise  thee,  Indra,  amid 

the  Rishis  who  do  praise  thee may  thou  increase."     (lb.  Hymn  6,  t.  12.) 

"  Come,  Aswins, . . .  when  the  Rishis  formerly  invoked  you  for  protection ;  so  now, 
Aswins,  come  at  my  devout  praises."  (lb.  Hymn  8,  y.  6.)  From  the  tenor  of  these 
mantras  it  would  seem  that  the  Rishis  are  regarded  as  even  more  ancient  than  the 
composition  of  many  of  the  hymns.  *'  Manu,  iii.  53. 
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mony  taught  by  the  Brdhmans  was  altogether  dif-  history  op 
ferent.     The  bridegroom  was  assumed  to  be  learned     pabt  v. 
in  the  Veda.     He  was  invited  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained  by  the  father  of  the  damsel,  and  then  married 
to  the  daughter,  after  which  the  father  of  the  bride 
presented  the  pair  with  clothes  and  ornaments. 

Another  and  equally  significant  distinction  seems  Bigniflcanoe  of 
to  be  drawn  between  the  ceremony  of  the  Brdhmans  ^j«2Lrite  of 
and  that  of  the  Prajdpatis.     In  the  former  a  father  SS^tL 
gives  away  his  daughter  in  subordination  to  the^*^****^ 
bridegroom ;    a   subordination    which   is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  Brahmanical  ideas,  and  which 
finds  fiiU  expression  in  other  parts  of  the  code  of 
Manu.     In    the  ceremony  of  the   Prajdpatis,  the 
father  gives  his  daughter  to  the  bridegroom,  and 
enjoins  them  to  "perform  together  their  civil  and 
religious  duties."     This  latter  expression  seems  to 
imply  a  higher  social  position  on  the  part  of  the  wife, 
and  one  which  approaches  to  an  equality  with  the 
husband  ;  and  this  elevation  of  women  in  the  social 
scale  is  in  accordance  with  Kshatriya  institutions, 
and  certainly  finds  expression  in  the  Rig-Veda.^^    It 
is  however  apparently  connected  with  a  religious 
system,  as  some  stress  is  laid  upon  the  religious 
duties  of  the  married  pair.     Now  the  Prajdpatis  Qj^^^ftL 
were  undoubtedly  a  religious  community ;  and  the  ISStio*d?ff^t 
question  which  arises  for  consideration  is  whether 
any  distinction  can  be  laid  down  between  the  Pra- 
jdpatis  as  worshippers  of  PrajApati,  and  the  Brdh- 
mans as  worshippers  of  Brahma  or  Brahmd.  Hitherto 
Prajdpati  has  always  been  identified  with  Brahmd, 
and  the  conception  of  each  deity  as  the  creator  of 


*  See  Rig-Veda,  Mand  I.  Hymn  26,  vol.  iv.  Wilson's  note. 
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HISTORY  OP  the  universe  appears  to  be  the  same.     But  it   by  no 
pakt^.     means  follows  that  the    two  conceptions   did   not 
originate   from  different  sources  and  become   sub- 
sequently blended  together ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  worship  of  Prajdpati,  as  one  God,  is  associ- 
ated with  Manu,  who  has  been  termed  a  Prajapati.^ 
Again,  the  worship  of  the  Pitris  is  associated  with 
Prajdpati;    and  the    Pitris   are   said   to    reside   in 
the  heaven  of  Prajdpati :  and  Manu  lays  down  a 
distinction  between  the  world  of  the  Sun,  as  the 
heaven  of  the  Prajdpatis,  and  the  world  or  heaven 
of  Brahma.**   The  question  however  can  scarcely  be 
Conclusions,     regarded  as  fairly  solved ;  and  it  can  only  be  con- 
jectured that  Prajdpati,   or  ruler,   may  have  been 
originally  a  Kshatriya  conception  of  the  One  God ; 
and  that  Brahma  may  in  like  manner  have  been  the 
Brahmanical  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Relative  anti-  It  may  uow  bc  as  well  to  recapitulate  the  con- 

mamires  of  the  elusions  which  sccm  to  be  established  by  the  fore- 
mi^*^^**^'  gomg  data.  The  most  ancient  form  of  marriage 
was  apparently  that  of  the  Rishis,  in  which  a  bride- 
groom gave  a  pair  or  two  of  kine  to  the  father  of  the 
bride,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  a  marriage  feast.  A 
relic  of  this  primitive  custom  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the 
modern  rite,  in  which  a  cow  is  tied  up,  but  let  loose 
instead  of  being  killed.  The  Daiva  form  is  dubious. 
The  Prajdpatyaform  is  apparently  later  in  the  order 
of  time,  being  connected  vrith  a  monotheistic  religion 
which  prevailed  during  a  transition  period  between 
the  worship  of  the  Vedic  deities  and  that  of  the  god 
Brahma,  and  entailed  civil  and  religious  duties  upon 


**  See  the  Mantras  already  quoted  in  the  Introduction  to  VoL  I.  p.  29. 

«  Manu,  IT.  1 82. 
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both  men  and  women.     The  Brahma  form  is  ap-  history  op 
parently  the  most  modern  of  all.  pabt  v. 

Having  thus  brought  under  review  the  four  forms  The  four  mani- 
of  marriage  which  were  permitted  by  the  code,  it  5Snu  as  uiegai. 
becomes  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
four  remaining  nuptials,  three  of  which  were  famous 
in  the  national  traditions,  and  may  have  been 
occasionally  practised  in  the  age  of  Manu,  but  all 
of  which  were  more  or  less  censured  by  the  Hindu 
lawgiver.  They  also  seem  to  some  extent  to  ap- 
pertain to  different  communities,  or  perhaps  to 
different  phases  of  civilization;  but  they  are  all 
widely  separated  from  the  four  orthodox  forms  by 
one  general  characteristic,  namely,  tho  absence  of 
all  ceremony,  religious  or  otherwise.    The  conditions 

of  each  may  be  thus  exhibited  : — 

1st,  The  Asura,  in  which  the  bridegroom  pur-  Awim. 

chased  a  damsel  of  her  father. 

2nd,  The  Gandharva,  in  which   a  union  was  G«idhapv». 
prompted  by  mutual  desire,  and  in  which  the  rite 
was  not  necessarily  binding  for  the  future. 

3rd,    The    Rdkshasa,    in   which   a   damsel  wasEttahMs. 
captured  by  force  of  anus. 

4th,  The  Paisdcha,  in  which  a  damsel  was  sur-  PainAduL 
prised  whilst  asleep,  or  under  the  influence  of  strong 
liquor,  or  disordered  in  her  intellect. 

Of  these  four  marriage  customs,  the  first  and  last,  Asura  and  Pai- 
namely,  the  Asura  and  PaisAcha,  were   altogether  prowbited. 
forbidden    by  Manu;    whilst  the   Gandharva    and  The  Gandharva 
Rdkshasa  were  only  permitted  to  warriors,  or  men  to\e»ted. 
of  the  Kshatriya  caste. 

The  Asura  custom  might  be  supposed  by   its  Asura  mode  a 

,  /•        ,  •  i     ii  A  degenerate  form 

name  to  reier  to  marnages  amongst  the  Asuras  or  of  the  mamage 
aborigines ;   but  in  Maim's  time,  when  the  caste 

VOL.    II.  33 
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HISTORY  OF  system  had  been  fully  established,  the  term  Asm 
paet  V.  was  probably  employed  only  as  one  of  reproach.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  primitive 
custom  of  a  bridegroom  giving  a  pair  of  kine  to  tie 
father  of  his  bride,  would  degenerate  in  an  age  of 
comparative  luxury  into  a  mere  matter  of  bargain 
and  sale ;  in  which  family  rank  and  personal  attrac- 
tions were  duly  considered,  and  an  equivalent  de- 

GflndhMTB      manded  in  money  and  jewels.^  The  Grajidhar\'a  mar- 

mode  an  expreB-     . 

tS^^  riage  on  the  other  hand  might  be  reg-arded  as  the 
expression  of  a  woman's  independence  in  the  dis- 
posal of  her  affections ;  or,  what  has  already  been 
indicated,  it  might  merely  refer  to  the  idyllic  loves 
of  pastoral  times,  when  a  swain  met  a  damsel  in  the 
forest,  and  the  unsophisticated  pair  simply  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  mutual  desire  without  regard  to  law 

^  Marriage  customs  have  greatly  changed  since  the  time  of  Mann.  In.  Beagil 
the  great  difficulty  is  for  the  father  of  daughters  to  procure  husbands  for  thes, 
and  a  system  prevails  not  unlike  the  purchase  of  bridegrooms.  At  this  preset 
moment,  if  a  father  wishes  to  marry  a  daughter  to  a  young  Bengalee  who  \m 
taken  a  degree  at  the  Calcutta  XJniYersity,  he  must  agree  to  spend  a  mach  latter 
sum  of  money  upon  the  marriage  entertainment,  and  upon  the  jewels  and  gifta^ 
than  would  have  been  necessary  had  the  bridegroom  iailed  to  pass  the  Unirerstj 
examination.  The  ?ast  expense  attending  the  purchasing  of  a  bridegroom  of  the 
Eulin  caste  is  well  known ;  and  a  curious  illustration  of  the  social  ideas  upon  this 
matter  may  be  obtained  from  a  recent  biography  of  a  Bengalee  millionnaire,  naaei 
Ramdoolal  Dey,  who  wished  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  young  Kqlin  named 
Badhakissen.  The  biography  is  written  by  an  intelligent  Bengalee  gentlemai, 
named  Grish  Chunder  Ghose ;  and  the  following  extract  is  giyen  in  the  rery  wordi 
of  the  author : — *'  Bom  of  parents  wretchedly  poor,  the  soul  of  Badhaldssen  was* 
small  as  his  circumstances  were  pitiful.  His  Koolinism  was  the  only  bait  that  hsd 
attracted  Ramdoolal  to  the  lad.  The  lad,  though  not  ugly,  was  ungainly.  Hii 
hair  was  red  and  his  features  were  gross.  He  had  not  receiTcd  even  an  ordinsry 
education.  Yet  Ramdoolal  was  anxious  to  wed  his  eldest  and  most  faTourite 
daughter, — a  daughter  in  whose  name  he  had  built  a  ship,  — to  the  son  of  a  EodiB. 
That  daughter  refused  however  to  marry  the  bridegroom  thus  selected  for  her. 
She  had  seen  the  boy  herself ;  she  loathed  him  with  the  absurd  hate  of  a  duld.  Ob 
the  night  on  which  the  marriage  was  consummated,  the  bride  screamed,  and  the 
bride  writhed  on  her  seat  whilst  being  conveyed  to  the  altar.  So  violent  indeed 
was  her  conduct,  that  Ramdoolal  was  compelled  to  soften  her,  in  order  that  the 
marriage  rites  might  be  proceeded  with,  by  pouring  a  handful  of  gold  mohurs  into 
her  lap." 
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or  ceremony.     The  Rdkshasa  marriage  again  refers  mBTORT  of 
to  a  custom  which   prevailed  during  the  wars  be-     pabt  v. 
tween  the  Aryan  invaders  and  the  aborigines,  by  BAkshua  mode 
whicli  the  daughters  and  even  the  wives  of  the  con-  the^hJtr^iS. 
quered  became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors.     The 
-Paisdcha  however  has  not  a  semblance  to  either  a  ^!^^  ™?^® 

origin&titig  in  a 

form  or  a  right.    The  damsel  was  neither  purchased,  ^fi«f i^Khosto. 
nor  seduced,  nor  carried  away  captive,   but  was 
simply  taken  at  a  disadvantage ;  an  outrage  which 
was  far  more  likely  to  be  committed  amongst  a  peace- 
ful community  than  amongst  a  race  of  chivalrous 
warriors  like  the  Kshatriyas.    The  origin  of  the  name 
Paisdcha  is  somewhat  curious.     The  Pisdchas  were 
evil  spirits,  or  ghosts,  who  were  supposed  to  haunt  the 
earth ;  but  sometimes  they  were  identified  with  the 
more  terrible  and  uncivilized  aborigines.^  If  therefore 
a  damsel  found  herself  likely  to  become  a  mother, 
without  being  able  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  her  maternity,  she  would  naturally  plead  that  she 
had  been  victimized  by  a  Pisdcha ;  and  probably 
from  this  circumstance  the  term  came  to  be  applied 
to  all  cases  in  which  a  damsel  had  been  taken  at  a 
disadvantage  by  a  mortal  lover.     In  modern  times 
however  the  belief  is  still  very  general  throughout 
the  rural  districts  of  India,  that  wives  as  well  as 
maidens  may  be  occasionally  victimized  by  such 

ghostly  admirers. 

The  law  permitting  Gandharva  and  RAkshasa  gK»jJJan^  o^ 

marriages  to  the  Kshatriyas  is  not  without  historical  SUJia  Snd'Sik. 

significance.     It  seems  to  indicate  that  at  the  time  to  the'ShT*^ 

the  code  of  Manu  was  promulgated  the  Kshatriyas 

formed  a  powerful  class  of  the  community ;  and  that 

■  w  "  Destroy,  India,  the  tawny-colonred,  fearfully-roaring  Pis&chi ;  annilulate 
the  R&kshasas."    Rig-Veaa,  Mand  I.  Hymn  133,  ▼.  6. 
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Respective 
merits  and  de> 
merits  of  the 
eight  forma  of 
marriaige. 


HiBTOETOFthe  Brdhmans  found  it  necessary  to  temporize,  in 
pabt  v.     order  to  reconcile  so  arrogant  and  important  a  casU: 
with  Brahmanical  law." 

The  respective  merits  and  demerits  of  the  eight 
forms  of  marriage  are  thus  indicated  by  Mann ; — 

"  The  son  of  a  wife  by  the  Brahmd  rite,  if  he  performs 
virtuous  acts,  redeems  from  sin  ten  ancestors  and  ten  de- 
scendants, and  redeems  likewise  himself,  making  twenty-one 
persons  in  all.     The  son  of  a  wife  by  the  Daiva  rite  redeems 
seven  ancestors  and  seven  descendants.     The  son  of  a  wi& 
by  the  Arsharite  redeems  three  ancestors  and  three  de- 
scendants.    The  son  of  a  wife  by  the  Prajdpatya  rite  re- 
deems six  ancestors  and  six  descendants.     By  these  four 
marriages  are  bom  sons  illumined  by  the  Veda,  beloved  bj 
the  learned,  adorned  with  beauty,  endowed  with  goodn^a, 
wealthy,  renowned,  blessed  with  all  lawful  enjoyments,  per- 
forming every  duty,  and  living  a  hundred  years.     But  in 
the  four  other  marriages,  which  are  base  marriages,  m 
born  sons,  who  act  cruelly,  speak  falsely,  abhor  the  Veda, 
and  the  duties  prescribed  therein.*' *•• 

The  foregoing  observations  of  the  Hindi!  law- 
giver on  each  of  the  eight  forms  of  marriage  furnish 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  system  of  merits  and 
demerits,  which  has  already  been  explained  as  form* 
ing  the  ground-work  of  Brahmanism.  The  ingenuity 
of  the  authors  of  the  code  in  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject is  well  worthy  of  notice.  According  to  the 
dogma  inculcated,  the  merits  of  an  individual  ac- 
ts Xhe  cuBtom  of  treating  female  captives  as  prise  is  as  old  as  tlie  hills.  In 
this  fashion  Chryseis  and  Briseis  were  allotted  to  Agamemnon  and  Achilles ;  sad 
the  mother  of  Sisera  is  represented  in  the  song  of  Dehorah  and  Barak  aa  expecting 
the  return  of  the  Tictorious  army  of  her  son  with  a  damsel  or  two  to  ereiy  maa. 
The  hmte  Tiolence  of  the  custom  was  greatly  mitigated  in  the  Mosaic  law,  wbiA 
ordered  that  a  beantifiil  captiye  shonld  shave  her  head  and  be  permitted  to  Isment 
her  parents  for  a  whole  month,  before  a  warrior  could  make  her  his  wife. 
»  Hanu,  iii.  36—41. 


Sifpiifloanoe  of 
Mana's  Bpnli- 
cation  of  the 
doctrine. 
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quired  by  an  orthodox  marriage  will  not  only  tend  histoey  op 
to  his  own  deKverance  from  the  punishment  awarded  p^f^'v! 
to  demerits,  but  in  some  cases  will  deliver  his  an- 
cestors  or  his  descendants  from  such  evil  conse- 
quences. Now,  amongst  the  Hindus  the  marriage 
of  a  son  is  brought  about  by  the  parents;  and 
although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  custom 
was  not  in  force  in  very  ancient  times,  yet  the  obli- 
gation of  a  father  as  regards  the  marriage  of  his  sons 
and  daughters  seems  to  have  been  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  Manu.  The  Hindii  lawgiver  ac- 
cordingly enlists  the  self-interest  of  parents,  by 
declaring  that  the  merits  of  those  who  contract  the 
better  forms  of  marriage  will  be  felt  through  a  cer- 
tain number  of  degrees  in  the  ascending  line ;  and 
in  like  manner  he  enlists  the  self-interest  of  the  pair 
about  to  be  married,  by  declaring  that  such  merits 
will  be  also  felt  by  the  children  through  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  generations  in  the  descending 
line.  In  the  same  spirit  it  is  asserted  that  the  sons 
who  are  born  from  any  of  the  prohibited  marriages 
will  turn  out  the  vilest  of  characters. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  SBADDHA,    OB  FEAST  OP  THE   ]>£AD. 

HisTOEYOF        ^^^  Srdddha,  or  feast  of  the  dead,  is  perhaps 

INDIA.      Qj^Q  Qf  lY^Q  most  primitive,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of 

the  most  simple,  of  all  the  Vedic  rites  that  have 

Origin  of  the       ,,i,l  /.  -i/*  •• 

Siflg**t£'^ESt«  "®®^  handed  down  from  a  period  of  remote  antiqmty 
w'SSJC"  to  the  present  day.  It  originated  in  the  crude  idea 
already  indicated,  that  the  spirit  or  ghost  had  a 
separate  existence  after  death,  and  that  it  mi^ht  he 
gratified  or  propitiated  with  offerings  of  food.  This 
idea  certainly  involved  a  belief  in  the  prolonged 
existence  of  the  spirit  in  a  future  state  of  beings ;  but 
in  its  origin  it  had  no  connection  with  the  doctrine 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  It  is  rather  to 
be  traced  to  the  old  world  belief,  which  has  existed 
in  all  ages,  and  which  still  lingers  in  the  imagination 
of  even  a  philosophic  and  material  generation,  that 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  hover  at  times  near  those 
persons  and  places  which  were  associated  with  their 
earthly  careers,  and  are  gratified  by  any  tribute  of 
respect  which  may  be  paid  to  their  memory.^ 

^  This  idea  finds  exquisite  expressioii  in  Collins*8  poem  on  the  deaQi  of  Thom- 
son : — 

"  Remembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore 

When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  dress'd ; 
And  oft  shall  stay  the  dashing  oar 
To  hid  his  gentle  spirit  rest" 
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The  Srdddha,  or  feast  of  the  dead,  was  thus  in  history  of 
its   earliest  form  a  pleasing  expression  of  natural     pabtv. 
religion,  which  long  preceded  the  advent  of  a  priestly  The  srAddha  a 
caste,  or  the  introduction  of  a  systematic  ritual.  But,  p^'j^jjJ^*- 
like  every  other  popular  ceremonial  which  has  been 
handed  down  amongst  the  Hindiis  from  the  Vedic 
period,  it  has  been  recast  in  a  Brahmanical  mould ; 
and  it  is  in  this  latter  form  that  the   institution 
appears  in  the  Epics  as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  Manu. 
It  consists  of  three  distinct  rites  :—  sriWdhiS."""* 

Ist^  The  Daily  Srdddha,  to  be  performed  in 
propitiation  of  the  Pitris,  or  ghosts  of  remote 
ancestors. 

2nd,  The  Monthly  Srdddha,  to  be  performed  in 
propitiation  of  the  more  immediate  paternal  an- 
cestors. 

3rd,  The  Funeral  SrAddha,  to  be  performed 
within  a  certain  period  after  death,  or  the  hearing 
of  the  death,  of  a  near  kinsman. 

It  should  also  be  remarked  that  Srdddhas  are  9t!?f  sr&d- 
likewise  performed  on  other  occasions,  and  notably 
at  the  celebration  of  any  marriage  ceremony.^ 


*  In  a  work  entitled  Nirneya  Sindhu,  Colebrooke  fonnd  authority  for  classify- 
ing obsequieB  nnder  twelve  heads.    (1.)  Daily  obsequies,  either  food  or  water  only, 
in  honour  of  ancestors  in  general,  but  excluding  the  YiswadeTas.    (2.)  Obsequies 
for  a  special  cause,  that  is,  in  honour  of  a  kinsman  recently  defunct.    (3.)  Volun- 
tary obsequies,  performed  by  way  of  supererogation,  for  the  greater  benefit  of  the 
deceased.     (4.)  Obsequies  for  increase  of  prosperity,  performed  upon  any  accession 
of  wealth,  and  upon  other  joyful  occasions.     (5.)  A  Sr&ddha  intended  to  introduce 
the  ghost  of  a  deceased  kinsman  to  the  rest  of  the  ghosts.     (6.)  Obsequies  per- 
formed on  appointed  days,  such  as  that  of  new  moon,  full  moon,  sun's  passage  into 
a  new  sign,  etc.     (7.)  A  Sr&ddha  to  sanctify  the  food  at  an  entertainment  given 
to  a  company  of  Br&hmans.     (8.)  One  performed  when  stated  numbers  of  Br&h- 
mans  are  fed  at  the  cost  of  a  person  who  needs  purification  from  some  defilement. 
(9.)  A  Sr&ddha  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of  any  solemn  rite,  and  considered 
as  a  part  of  such  rite.    (10.)  A  Srfrddha  in  honour  of  deities.     (11.)  Oblations  of 
clarified  butter,  previous  to  the  undertaking  of  a  distant  journey.    (12.)  A  Sr&d- 
dha  to  sanctify  a  meal  of  flcah-meat  prepared  simply  for  the  sake  of  nourishment. 
See  Colebrooke's  Easayt  on  the  Religiout  Cerenumiet  of  the  Hindiis, 
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HI8T0EY0P  The  daily  Srdddba  was  an  offering"  either  of 
pabt  v.     boiled  rice,  or  of  milk,  roots,  and  fruit,  or  of  water 

Dmiiy  srtddha."  <>°ly>  ^^  ^^^  Pitris,  OF  remoto  ancestors.  This  cere- 
monial has  been  already  described,'  and  it  will  be 
only  necessary  to  add  that  in  modern  practice  it  is 
considered  suflScient  to  pour  water  out  of  a  particular 
vessel  every  day  as  a  drink-offering  to  the  Pitris- 

Moiithiy  srtd-         The  monthly  SrAddha  may  be  considered  under 

dha.  ooniddered  •'  •' 

hS^'^"'  •      "^^^  separate  heads : — 

1st,  Ceremonies  to  be  performed  at  a  monthly 
Srdddha. 

2nd,  Persons  to  be  entertained  at  the  monthly 
Srdddha. 

3rd,  Persons  to  be  excluded  from  the  monthly 
Srdddha. 

4th,    Relative  merits  of  the  different  kinds  of 

victuals  which  may  be  offered  at  a  monthly  Srdddha. 

1st  cercmoniM        The  ccrcmonies  at  the  monthly  Srdddha,  as  de- 

to  be  performed  -^  ' 

sr&dXi*^^  scribed  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu,  are  of  a  very 
intelligible  character ;  and  seem  to  have  been  laid 
down  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  old  Vedic 
offering  of  food  and  water  into  a  great  feast  to  the 
Brdhmans.  The  monthly  Srdddha  was  performed 
on  the  dark  day  of  the  moon,  that  is,  when  the  sun 
and  moon  are  in  conjunction.  A  sequestered  spot 
was  selected,  such  as  was  supposed  to  be  pleasing  to 
the  ghosts;  and  then  the  invited  Brdhmans  were 
conducted  to  their  allotted  seats,  which  had  been 
purified  with  kusa  grass,  and  were  presented  with 
garlands    of   flowers    and    sweet    perfumes.       The 

Oblation  to  the  officiating  Brdhmau  then  satisfied  the  three  Vedic 
deities, — Agni,  Soma,  and  Yama, — by  pouring  an 
oblation  of  ghee  upon  the  sacred  fire.     He  then 

3  See  antfy  chap.  vii. 
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proceeded  to  satisfy  the  ancestors  of  the  giver  of  the  history  of 
Srdddha.     He  first  sprinkled  water  on  the  ground      paet  v. 
with  his  right  hand,  and  then  formed  three  balls  or  offering  of  the 
cakes  of  boiled  rice,  which  are  called  pindas.     One  SlS^r^Si! 
of  these  cakes  is  presented  to  each  of  the  three  im-  ancestors, 
mediate  paternal  ancestors,  namely,  the  father,  the 
grandfather,  and  the  great-grandfather.     The  oflfer- 
ing  of  pindas,  however,  is  said  to  be  extended  to  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  degrees  of  paternal  ancestors 
in  the  ascending  line,  by  the  simple  process  of  wiping 
the  hand  with  kusa  grass  after  oflfering  the  pindas  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  degree. 
This  ceremony  was  followed  by  a  great  feast  to  the  b^^jJ^iS® 
Brdhmans,   consisting  of  vessels   filled   with    rice, 
together  with   broths,    potherbs,    milk  and  curds, 
ghee,  spiced  puddings,  milky  messes  of  various  sorts, 
roots  of  herbs,  ripe  fruits,  and  savoury  meats ;  and 
during  the  feast  passages  were  read  from  the  SAstras. 
The  remains  of  the  cakes  were  to  be  eaten  by  a  cow,  ^^  ^^  *^ 
a  Brdhman,  or  a  kid ;  or  to  be  cast  into  water  or 
fire ;  *   but  the  wife  of  the  householder  was  to  eat 
the  middle  of  the  tliree  cakes,  in  order  that  she 
might  become  the  mother  of  a  son,  who  should  be 
long-lived,  famous,  strong-minded,  wealthy,  and  the 
father  of  many  sons.    When  the  Brdhmans  had  duly  J^^Si^L*^** 
feasted,  the  householder  gave  a  feast  to  the  kinsmen 
of  his  father,  and  afterwards  to  the  kinsmen  of  his 
mother.*    In  cases  of  poverty,  however,  the  ofiering 
of  water  seems  to  be  considered  a  sufficient  satisfac- 
tion of  the  spirits  of  the  six  paternal  ancestors.® 

^  A  curious  illustration  of  tbe  popular  belief  as  regards  the  mode  by  which 
the  food  was  supposed  to  reach  the  ghosts,  is  to  be  found  in  the  discussion  between 
K&ma  and  J&v&li.  See  Part  iy.  chap.  xir.  See  also  the  narrative  of  the  second 
adventure  of  the  horse  in  Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  chap.  xvi. 

»  Manu,  iii.  206—265.  ^  Manu,  iii.  283. 
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HISTORY  OF       As  regards   the  persons  to  be  invited  to  ike 

pabty.     monthly  Srdddha,  great  stress  is  laid   by  the  code 

2nd,n>r«Huto  ^P^'^  *^®  entertainment  of  learned  BrAhmans,  and 

betawtedtothe^j^g  exclusion  of  ignorant  ones  from  the   Sr^dha; 

but  it  is  added  that  if  such  learned  Brdhmans  cannot 
be  found,  certain  relatives  may  be  entertained.  Thia 
last  expression  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  may  possi- 
bly imply  that  the  Srdddha  was  originally  eaten  by 
the  kinsmen,  and  that  the  introduction  of  learned 
Brdhmans  was  a  later  idea.^ 
sjd.  oawope         Manu's  catalo&:ue  of  the  persons  who  were  to  be 

of  penoi»  to  be  o  ir 

thS^srtw^™  excluded  from  a  monthly  Srdddha  is  of  a  very  mis- 
cellaneous character;  and  is  chiefly  valuable  &oni 
the  illustrations  which  it  furnishes  of  the  Brahmani- 
cal  notion  of  impure  or  immoral  characters.  Tte 
catalogue  may  be  re-distributed  under  four  general 
heads,  according  to  the  four  different  grounds  upon 
which  the  individuals  specified  have  been  respect- 
ively excluded,  namely,  moral,  religious,  physical, 
and  professional. 

a.)  Persons  dis-       The  porsous  to  be  excluded  from  a  Srdddha  on 

qualified  on  mo-  .  . 

rai  grounds,     moral  grouuds,  are : — 

"  A  BrahmacMri  who  has  not  read  the  Veda ;  a  Br^- 
man  who  has  committed  theft ;  one  who  opposes  his  pre- 
ceptor; a  younger  brother  married  before  the  elder;  an 
elder  brother  not  married  before  the  younger ;  one  who  sub- 
sists by  the  wealth  of  many  relatives;  the  husband  of  a 
Sddra ;  the  son  of  a  twice-married  woman ;  a  husband  in 
whose  house  an  adulterer  dwells;  one  who  teaches  the 
Veda  for  wages;  one  who  gives  wages  to  such  a  teacher; 
the  pupil  of  a  Stidra;  the  Stidra  preceptor ;  a  rude  speaker; 
the  son  of  an  adulteress  bom  either  before  or  after  the  death 
of  her  husband ;  a  forsaker  of  his  mother,  father,  or  pre- 

^  Hanu,  iii.  148. 
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oeptor  without  jast  cause ;  a  man  who  forms  a  connection  HISTOBT  of 
^th  great  sinners;  a  house-bumer;  a  giver  of  poison;  an      ^^ 

eater  of  food  offered  by  the  son  of  an  adulterer;  a  suborner  of 

peijury ;  a  wrangler  with  his  father ;  a  drinker  of  intoxi- 
cating spirits ;  one  of  evil  repute  ;  a  cheat ;  the  husband  of 
a  younger  sister  married  before  the  elder ;  an  injurer  of  his 
friend ;  a  father  instructed  in  the  Veda  by  his  own  son ;  one 
who  diverts  water-courses ;  a  seducer  of  damsels ;  a  man 
who  delights  in  mischief;  a  Brdhman  living  as  a  Sddra; 
one  who  observes  neither  approved  customs  nor  prescribed 
duties;  a  constant  and  importunate  asker  of  favours;  one 
who  is  despised  by  the  virtuous ;  the  husband  of  a  twice- 
married  woman ;  a  Br&hman  of  bad  manners ;  and  an  ignor- 
ant Brahman/' 

The  persons  to  be  excluded  from  a  Srdddha  on  («•)  ,?««"5on8  dis. 

^  qoalined  on  te- 

religious  grounds,  are : —  ^**^  srotods. 

'^  Those  who  profess  to  disbelieve  in  a  future  state ;  a 
Br&hman  who  has  performed  many  sacrifices  for  other  men ; 
those  who  worship  images  for  gain ;  one  who  deserts  the 
sacred  fire ;  one  who  omits  the  five  great  sacraments ;  a  con- 
temner of  Brdhmans  ;  a  despiser  of  scripture ;  and  one  who 
sacrifices  only  to  the  inferior  gods/' 

The  persons  to  be  excluded  from  a  Srdddha  on  (s.)  Pewons  dis- 

-^  qualifled  on  phy- 

physical  grounds,  are: —  «c»i ground*. 

'^  Those  with  whitlows  on  their  nails ;  those  with  black- 
yeUow  teeth ;  a  consumptive  man ;  a  man  who  has  lost  an 
eye  ;  a  man  with  elephantiasis ;  an  impotent  man ;  an  epi- 
leptic man ;  one  with  eiysipelas ;  a  leper ;  a  lunatic ;  a  blind 
man ;  a  club-footed  man/^ 

The  persons  to  be  excluded  from  a  Srdddha  be-  (*.)  Penons  cug- 

-*-  ,  qualified  on  ax> 

cause  of  their  trade  or  profession,  are: —  toSKwprofw- 

Biou. 

''  Physicians ;  gamesters ;  usurers ;  dancers  ;  sellers  of 
meat ;  those  who  live  by  low  traffic ;  a  public  servant  of  the 
whole  town ;  a  public  servant  of  the  Baja ;  a  feeder  of  cattle; 
a  seller  of  the  moon-plant ;   a  navigator  of  the  ocean ;   a 
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HISTORY  OF  poetical  encomiast ;   an  oil  man ;  one  who  employs  g^xs^ 
i^^^^       sters  for  his  own  benefit ;  a  seller  of  liquors  ;   a  maker  d 

bows  and  arrows ;  the  keeper  of  a  gambling-honBe  ;  a  cooi- 

mon  informer ;  a  tamer  of  elephants,  bulls,  horses^  or  camd? ; 
one  who  subsists  by  astrology ;  a  keeper  of  birds  ;  one  who 
teaches  the  use  of  arms ;  one  who  builds  houses  for  g&iu ;  a 
messenger ;  a  planter  of  trees  for  pay ;  a  breeder  of  sport- 
ing dogs ;  a  falconer ;  one  who  supports  himself  by  tillage ; 
a  shepherd ;  a  keeper  of  buffaloes ;  and  one  who  remoFci 
dead  bodies  for  pay.*' 

pnniahment  for        The  food  that  Is  giveii  to  such  men  at  a  Srdddha 

qujljifledper.    becomes  boso  and   impure;    and  the   giver  of  the 
Srdddha  will  be  punished  in  the  next  life.® 

signiflcMioe  of         The  foregoing  catalogues  of  persons  who  are  to 

tfoS*****^^**"  be  excluded  from  a  Srdddha  are  very  suggestive. 

conftwionof sin  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  noticed  that  Manu  classi- 
fies immorality,  heresy,  and  deviation  from  caste  rule^ 
with  physical  evils,  such  as  leprosy,  blindness,  and 
elephantiasis;  and  this  intermingling  is  more  per- 
ceptible in  the  original  text,  where  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  separate  the  precepts  under  different 
heads.  This  strange  confusion  of  sin  and  disease 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  old  idea,  connected 
with  the  dogma  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  that 
disease  was  the  punishment  of  sins  committed  either 
in  this  life  or  in  a  previous  state  of  existence. 

Peculiar  usages.  Thc  pcculiar  usagcs  which  seem  to  have  origin- 
ated some  of  the  precepts  are  also  well  worthy  of 

Prohibition  of   noticc.     Thus  it  has  been  seen  that  it  was  considered 

the  marriage  of 

thCTwIiJtCTbe-  '^^o^g  for  a  younger  brother  or  a  younger  sister  to 
e?dlr*brothc?"    bc  manicd  before  an  elder  brother  or  an  elder  sister ; 

or  sister. 

^  Maiin«  iii.  150  et  seq.    The  pnnishmenta  dogmatically  awarded  bj  Manu  to 
Binners  in  the  next  life  are  without  significance,  excepting  so  far  as  they  illnstrata 
the  doctrine  of  merits  and  demerita  already  explained.    Accordingly  they  are  only        i 
given  in  the  above  text  in  a  general  and  abstract  form.  ' 
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a.    notion  which  could  only  find  a  place  amongst  a  history  op 
people  who  believed  that  the  marriage  of  a  daughter     taxi  iv. 


^was  a  duty  which  every  parent  was  bound  to  fulfil.® 
It  has  also  been  seen  that  a  woman  who  married  a  Prohibition  or 
second  husband  was  held  in  great  abhorrence  ;  and  of  widows. 
to  the  present  day  the  marriage  of  a  Hindii  widow, 
even  when  her  first  husband  has   died  before  the 
marriage  has  been  consummated,  is  regarded  with  a 
national  antipathy  which  education  and  legislation 
have  done  but  little  to  remove.     It  is  also  somewhat 
curious  that  Manu  should  exclude  a  constant  and 
importunate  asker  of  favours  from  a  Srdddha ;  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  askers  of  favours  were 
as  constant  and  importunate  in  the  age  of  Manu  as 
they  are  in  our  own  time. 

Amongst  the  persons  whom  Manu  directed  should  Prohibition  of 

^     ^  ^  ,    ,  ^  *Ji®  wordiippeni 

be  excluded  on  religious  grounds  are  to  be  found  o'^«^°^«**«**- 
those  who  sacrifice   only  to  the  "  inferior  gods." 
This  expression  of  "  inferior  gods"  seems  to  suggest 
a  religious  opposition.     Indeed  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Manu  is  alluding  to  the  old  Vedic  deities,  who 
were  treated  by  the  Brdhmans  as  subordinate  to 
their  god  Brahma.      The  injunction  against  the 
Brdhmans  who  performed  many  sacrifices  for  other 
men,  may  have  been  aimed  at  the  mercenary  priests 
who  sacrificed  for  hire.     The  injunction  against  those 
who  worshipped  images  for  the  sake  of  gain  is  in- 
volved in  more  obscurity,  inasmuch  as  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  satisfactory  reference  to  images 
in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda ;  although  it  is  easy 


*  The  same  idea  finds  expression  in  the  marriage  of  Jacob  to  Leah,  when 
Jacob  was  really  in  love  with  the  younger  sister  Kachel,  and  under  the  idea  that 
Rachel  was  to  be  his  bride. 
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HI8T0BY  OF  to  conceive  that  sucli  a  form  of  worship  must  sooner 

INDIA.  1    X        i!     J  • 

pakt  y.      or  later  find  expression. 
~7~;     7"       The   exclusion  of  men    who  followed    certain 

Prohibition  of 

^^•'"■''^^y^  trades  or  professions  from  the  entertainment  glveai 
at  a  Srdddha,  furnishes  in  like  manner  some  striking 
ilIusti*ations  of  the  old  opposition  between  the  priest 
and  the  soldier,  the  Brdhman  and  the  £shatrivB, 
which  seems  to  be  more  or  less  identical  with  the 
opposition  between  the  Brdhmans  and  the  Yedic 
Aryans.       Thus  amongst  the  ancient  Kjshatriyas 

ounbiins.  gambling  was  a  favourite  pastime,  and  certainly  was 
not  regarded  as  a  vice,  excepting  when  carried  ixi  a 
vicious  excess  and  terminating  in  the  ruin  of  a  &mil  j. 
Even  Yudhishthira,  who  is  represented  in  the  Mahi 
Bhdrata  as  an  incarnation  of  Dharma,  or  goodne^, 
and  who  was  apparently  regarded  as  a  model  Kaja, 
is  actually  said  to  have  disguised  himself  as  a  Brdh- 
man,  and  in  that  guise  to  have  taught  the  art  of  dice 
to  the  Raja  of  Virdta.  But  Manu  excludes  from  the 
Srdddha  every  gambler,  and  every  man  who  keeps 

8«iierarfwfaie  a  gambUng-houso  or  employs  gamblers.  Then  ^ain 
the  Kshatriyas  revelled  in  wine  and  flesh-meat ;  but 
Manu  excludes  the  sellers  of  wine  and  meat  from  the 
Srdddha.     The   most  significant  precepts  however 

Hakenofwea-  are  thosc  which  cxcludc  the  makers  of  bows  and  ar- 

pons  and  tamen 

of  homes.  rows,  the  tamers  of  horses,  and  those  who  taught  the 
use  of  arms ;  for  the  bow  was  the  favourite  weapon 
of  the  Kshatriyas,  and  the  taming  of  horses  was  re- 
garded as  a  royal  accomplishment ;  whilst  two  of  the 
most  patriarchal  characters  in  the  Mahd  Bh&rata, 
Bhishma  and  Drona,  are  said  to  have  trained  Pdndu 
and  Dritarashtra,  and  their  sons,  the  Pdndavas  and 
Kauravas,  in  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  weapons. 
The  exclusion  of  navigators  is  equally  curious.     Na- 
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vigation  was  certainly  known  to  the  Vedic  Aryans,  history  of 
and  is  even  recognized  by  Manu ;  ^®  but  it  has  always  paet  v. 
been  regarded  with  peculiar  horror  by  the  Brdh- 
mans ;  and  consequently  it  is  referred  to  the  three 
first  Yugas  or  ages,  but  discountenanced  in  the  age 
of  Kali.  The  exclusion  of  physicians  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  idea  that  they  must  be  impure  from 
having  to  deal  with  impure  things. 

As  regards  the  food  to  be  oflfered  to  the  ghosts  at  SSi^^jJffer- 
the  monthly  Srdddha,  the  precepts  in  Manu  are  also  'S^^^'fiM- 
significant     The   old  primitive  custom  of  ofiering  *^***' 
fish  and  flesh  is  sufficiently  recognized,  but  at  the 
same  time    it  is  urged  that    the  ghosts    prefer  a 
more  simple  and  Brahmanical  diet,  such  as  milk  and 
honey."    At  a  later  period  it  was  decided  that  the 
feasting  on  flesh-meat  at  a  Srdddha  was  forbidden  in 
the  iCali  age.^* 

The  fimeral  Srdddha,  which  is  performed  after  Punerai  srw. 
the  death  of  a  kinsman,  is  in  every  respect  similar 
to  the  monthly  Srdddha,  and  consequently  calls  for 
no  detailed  description.  The  code  lays  down  certain 
laws  as  regards  the  purification  of  the  survivors,  but 
they  are  devoid  of   historical  significance.     The 

^  Mano,  viii.  166, 167. 

>i  <<  Offerings  of  the  following  victualB  are  said  to  be  capable  of  satisfying  the 
ancestors  of  men  for  different  periods :  Tila  [t.  «.  sesamum  seeds],  rice,  barley, 
black  lentils  or  retches,  water,  roots,  and  fruit,  given  with  the  prescribed  cere- 
monies, will  satisfy  the  ancestors  of  men  for  an  entire  month.  Fish  will  satisfy 
them  for  two  months ;  yenison  for  three  months ;  mutton  for  four  months ;  birds, 
such  as  the  twice-born  may  eat,  for  five  months ;  kid*s  flesh  for  six  months ; 
spotted  deer  for  seven  months ;  the  antelope  for  eight  months;  the  ram  for  nine 
months ;  the  flesh  of  wild  boars  and  wild  buffaloes  for  ten  months ;  horses  and 
tortoiBes  for  eleven  months.  But  the  milk  of  cows,  and  food  made  of  that  milk, 
will  satisfy  the  ancestor  for  a  whole  year.  .  .  .  The  Pitris  say: — *0h! 
may  that  man  be  bom  in  our  line  who  will  give  us  honey  and  pure  butter,  both  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  the  moon,  and  when  the  shadow  of  an  elephant  falls  to  the 
east.'"    Manu,  iii.  266— 274. 

*>  See  appendix  to  Manu,  Haughton's  translation. 
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HI8T0ET0F  ceremoiiies  which   accompanied   and  followed   the 

INDIA.  ^  ^ 

p^T  V.     death   of  Mahdraja  Dasaratha  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  popular  ideas  and  customs  which  still  prevail." 

th^idvStobS'       ^*  ^^^^  ^  ®®®^  ^^^^  *^®  foregoing  data  that  the 
dhLbyUieB^-  old  Vedic  belief  in  the  worship  of  ancestors  has  beei 
strangely  Brahmanized  by  the  compilers  of  the  ooda 
The  monthly  Srdddha,  whilst  ostensibly  celebrated 
in  honour  of  deceased  ancestors,  is  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  an  entertainment  given  to  the  Brdhmans. 
Again,  the  original  idea  appears  to  have  originated 
in  a  childlike  belief  that  the  food  and  water  sustain 
and  refresh  the  spirit  of  the  departed ;  whilst,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  modern  Brahmanical  doctrine, 
the  performance  of  a  Srdddha  delivers  the  soul  of 
the  dead  person  from  the  custody  of  Yama,  the  judge 
of  the  dead,  and  translates  it  to  the  heaven  of  the 
Pitris,  or  ancestors ;  there  to  remain  until  the  merits 
of  its  previous  life  on  earth  are  all  exhausted^  and 
then  to  return  again  to  earth  find  re-animate  another 
body.     Thus  it  is  the  current  belief  that  without 
the  Srdddha  the  soul  of  the  deceased  cannot  ascend 
to  the  heaven  of  the  Pitris  and  take  up  its  abode  there. 

^'  Sec  anU,  Part  ir.  chap.  xi.  and  xii.  The  celebration  of  these  SHiddhas  if 
frequently  attended  bj  a  Tast  expenditure.  The  Br&hmans  are  feasted  in  greai 
numbers^  whilst  money  and  food  are  layishly  diBtributed  amongst  the  guests,  and 
also  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.  At  the  Sr&ddha  of  HamdooUl 
Bey,  five  lakhs  of  rupees,  or  £50,000,  were  expended.  His  biographer,  Baboo 
Grish  Chunder  Ghose,  thus  describes  the  proceedings  on  that  occasioiL  : — "  Hie 
Br&hman  and  the  beggar  orerflowed  in  Calcutta  at  this  solemn  ceremon  j.  To  the 
former  gold  and  silver,  and  elephants  and  horses,  and  budgerows  and  boats,  and 
carriages  and  palanquins,  were  gi^en  away  with  princely  munificence ;  to  the  latter 
upwards  of  three  lakhs  of  rupees  were  distributed.  On  no  one  was  leas  than  a 
rupee  bestowed,  and  if  a  beggar  woman  was  found  to  be  with  child,  a  second  ni- 
pee  was  given  to  her.  Did  a  beggar  bring  a  bird  in  his  hand,  the  bird  obtained  its 
alms  equally  with  its  master." 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  FOUR   CASTES. 


The  social  fabric  of  the  Hindiis  rests  upon  the  history  op 
caste  system,  namely,  the  division  of  the  community,      pabt  v. 
without  regard  to  wealth  or  ability,  into  the  four  DiyiBionofdass- 
^eat  classes  oi  priest,  soldier,  merchant^  and  culti-  four  cMtes,  and 

^  .  .  of  llvtti  of  fndi- 

vator,  or  Brdhman,  Kshatriya,  Vaisya,  and  Siidra.  jid^^  into  four 
But  besides  this  distinction  of  caste  which  dismem- 
bers society,  there  is  a  division  of  epochs  or  stages 
in  the  existence  of  the  individual,  which  maps  out 
the  life  of  every  twice-born  man  into  four  periods, 
namely,  that  of  student,  householder,  hermit,  and 
devotee.  Accordingly  the  present  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  caste  system  and 
caste  laws,  which  regulate  more  or  less  the  social 
life  of  the  Hindiis ;  whilst  the  subsequent  chapter 
will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  four  suc- 
cessive stages  in  the  life  of  the  individual  man. 

The  probable  origin  of  the  four  castes  of  Brdh-  5^5j^|f^"«^" 
mans,  Kshatriyas,  Vaisyas,  and  Siidras  has  already 
been  briefly  indicated.  It  has  been  observed  ^  that  a 
broad  line  of  demarcation,  which  finds  expression  in 
the  investiture  of  the  thread,  separates  the  three  twice- 
born  castes,  who  were  apparently  Aryan  conquerors, 
from  the  Siidras,  who  were  apparently  a  conquered 

'  Vol.  I.  Introductioii. 
VOL.  II.  34 


caates. 
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HISTORY  OP  race.     The  inference  has  accordingly    been  dram 

pILt^v!     that  the  Sudras  were  the  original  inhabitents  of  tie 

land,  who  had  been  reduced  to  a  servile  condition  br 

Tmree  of  note  their  Ar\^an  conquerors.  Traces  of  this  distinction 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Vedic  hymns  ;  and  uiaee<i 
Manu  himself  refers  the  origin  of  caste  to  the  Arram 

stratification  of  settlement  on  the  Saraswatl.     But  in  the  Bralmianic 

^in  thoBrah- age^  which  is  the    special  subject  of   the  code  of 
Manu^  the  caste  system  was  firmly  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  an  article  of  religious  belief: 
and  it  was  associated  with  every  religious  act  and 
duty,  whilst  enforced  by  public  law  as  well  as  by 
moral  and  social  rule.    This  distinction  may  be  thos 

indicated : — 

^      Termed      the 
Brdhmans,  or  priests.  lu  t^ce  -  bom  " 

Kshatriyas,  or  soldiers  and  Rajas,  ffromwearincrthe 
Vaisyas,  or  merchants  and  farmers.  J  ^^^j.^^  thread. 

a '  1  i.v  -11  1.1      Never  invest- 

Sudras,   or  the  servile  class  who  f     ,         -^,        ., 

tilled  the  soU.  Cf^     T"^      *^* 

J  thread. 

Vedic  myth  that       Tho  earlicst  accouut  of  the  fourfold  origin  of  caste 

the  fuur  c^Mtea  .  /♦     i        i  i  i%     -■        t*.       -w-r 

fKS  "thJiiiba  appears  in  one  of  the  later  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda, 
of  Purusha.  ^qowu  as  the  Purusha  hymn,  because  it  refers  to 
Purusha,  or  the  Supreme  Spirit,  who  may  be  identi- 
fied with  Brahma.  In  tliis  hymn  the  gods  and  Ri- 
shis  are  supposed  to  offer  up  Purusha  as  a  sacrifice,  J 
and  to  dismember  him  for  the  purpose  of  creating  ^ 
the  world  out  of  his  limbs.  This  is  an  ancient  con- 
ception, and,  as  already  indicated,  finds  expression 
in  the  Scandinavian  mythology.*  But  Purusha  was 
a  spirit,  and  accordingly  some  difficulty  appears  to 

*  Sec  ante^  p.  453,  note. 
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liave  been  felt  in  assigning  bodily  members  to  a  history  ov 
spiritual  being.  Indeed  the  Sanscrit  commentator  pIbt  v! 
upon  the  passage  explains  that  the  gods  did  not 
actually  offer  sacrifice  and  bind  Purusha  as  a  victim  ; 
"but  that  they  offered  mental  sacrifice  and  contem- 
plated Pmiisha  as  a  victim.'  The  entire  hymn  has 
been  translated  by  Dr.  Muir,  but  the  foUowinff  ex-  Eitncts  flrom 

•^  °  .         the  Purusha 

tract  contains  all  that  refers  to  the  four  castes :  * —     ^y™»- 

''  When  they  formed  [or  offered  up]  Pamsha^  into  how 

many  parts  did  they  divide  him  ?     What  was  hia  mouth  ? 

What  were  his  arms  ?     What  were  called  his  thighs  and 
feet? 

''The  Br&hman  was  his  month ;  the  Rajamaya  [i.  e.  Ksha- 
triya]  was  made  his  arms ;  that  which  was  the  Yaisya  was 
his  thighs ;  the  Stidra  sprang  from  his  feet/' 

Now  whilst  this  hymn  may  possibly  indicate  the  NoBrahmanicai 
inferiority  of  the  Sudra  to  the  three  twice-born  castes,  p'^^  ^^/^^^ 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  establish  the  supremacy  of 
the  Brahman  over  the  Kshatriya.     On  the  contrary, 
the  myth  only  explains  the  mutual  relation  of  the 
castes  towards  each  other,  and  that  too  in  figurative 
language  which  could  scarcely  offend  the  pride  of 
the  haughtiest  Kshatriya;  for  the  latter  would  readi- 
ly admit  that  the  Brdhmans  were  the  mouth  that 
promulgated   Brahmanism,  whilst  they  themselves 
were  regarded  as  the  arm  that  protected  the  common- 
weal. 

In  the  code  of  Manu  however,  which  is  the  full  S^  hSSufu*; 
expression  of  Brahmanical  assumption,  the  signifi-  ^tt"^. 
cance  of  the  Vedic  myth  is  altogether  distorted  for  totSelSStri- 
tbe  purpose  of  setting  the  Brdhman  above  the  Ksha- 
triya.   Instead  of  the  twice-born  castes  forming  the 

>  Mahidbara,  quoted  by  Dr.  Muir. 
*  Muir's  Sanscrit  Texts,  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  sect.  2. 
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HISTORY  OF  mouth,  arms,  and  thighs  of  the  Purusha,  they  ^ 
pabt  v.     said  to  have  sprung  from  those  members  ;  and  ti  • 
new  idea  is  introduced  that  the  mouth  is  better  tbi; 
the  arm.     Manu  says  : — 

"  In  order  to  preserve  the  universe,  Brahmfi  cansed  dk 
Brahman  to  proceed  from  his  mouth  ;  tlie  Kshafcriya  to  pro- 
ceed from  his  arm;  the  Vaisya  to  proceed,  from  his  tiigh; 
and   the   Sudra  to  proceed  from   his    foot.      And  Brahsi 
directed  that  the  duties  of  the  Brdhmans  should  be  readio^' 
and  teaching  the  Veda ;  sacrificing  and  assisting  others  w 
sacrifice ;  giving  alms  if  they  be  rich,  and  receiving  alms  f 
they  be  poor.     And  Brahmd  directed  that  the   duties  of  tie 
Kshatriyas  should  be  to  defend  the  people^  to  givealmi; 
to  sacrifice;  to  read  the  Veda ;  and  to  keep  their  passk^BS 
under  control.  And  he  directed  that  the  duties  of  the  Ysisr 
yas  should  be  to  keep  herds  of  cattle ;  to  give  alms  ;  to  red 
the  Sdstras ;  to  carry  on  trade ;  to  lend  money  at  interesi ; 
and  to  cultivate  land.  And  he  directed  that  the  Sudra  should 
serve  all  the  three  mentioned  castes^  namely,  the  Brdhmans, 
the  Kshatriyas,  and  the  Vaisyas ;  and  that  he  should  n«:K 
depreciate  them  or  make  light  of  them.  Since  the  Brahman 
sprang  from  the  mouth,  which  is  the  most  excellent  part  of 
Brahmd,and  since  he  is  the  first-bom  and  possesses  the  Yedij 
he  is  by  right  the  chief  of  the  whole  creation.     Him  Brah- 
Tn&  produced  from  his  own  mouth  that  he  might  perform  holj 
rites ;  that  he  might  present  ghee  to  the  gods,  and  cakes  of 
rice  to  the  Pitris  or  progenitors  of  mankind."* 

Brihmans,  the         The  forcffoinff  accouut  calls  for  no  further  oom- 

Chiefofthe  rr^^  i  i  -r^     /i  , 

creation.         mont.     Tho  statement  that  the  Brahmans  are  the 

chief  of  the  creation  is  simply  an  assumption,  which 

the  Hindii  lawgiver  continues  to  teach  and  enforce 

throughout  the  entire  code. 

^^on  of  The  system  of  caste  finds  expression  in  every  act 

tions.  Qf  Hindii  life,  and  like  the  doctrine  of  merits  and 

»  Manu,  i.  88—94. 
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lemerits,  imparts  a  religious  significance  to  every  histoey  op 
:>x*diiiary  proceeding.     In  its  more  general  form  it     partv, 
simply  indicates  the  different  professions  of  priest, 
soldier,  merchant,  and  cultivator.     Thus  in  ordinary  in  saiuutioiw. 
salutations,  or  polite  inquiries,  a  Brdhman  was  to  be 
stsked  whether  his  devotion  had  prospered ;  a  Ksha- 
"triy a  whether  he  suffered  from  his  wounds ;  a  Vaisya 
^whether  his  wealth  was  secure ;  and  a  Siidra  whether 
lie  was  in  good  health.®    In  administerincr  oaths  to  in  administer. 

,  ,,,,,,      ing  oaths. 

^Witnesses,  however,  a  far  wider  distinction  is  laid 

down  between  members  of  either  of  the  three  twice - 

l>orn  castes  and  a  Siidra.     Thus  a  Brdhman  was  to 

swear  by  his  veracity ;  a  Kshatriya  by  his  weapons, 

horse,  or  elephant ;  and  a  Vaisya  by  his  kine,  grain, 

or  gold ;  but  a  Siidra  was  to  imprecate  upon  his  own 

head  the  guilt  of  every  possible  crime  if  he  did  not 

speak  the  truth.^     The  law  as  regards  caste  mar-  Mamiiges  be- 

*•  ^  tween  cavtes. 

«  Manu,  ii.  127. 

^  Manu,  yiii.  113.— The  following  texts  respecting  pequry,  and  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  are  very  significant : — "  When  the  witnesses  are  all  assembled  in 
the  middle  of  the  court-room  in  the  presence  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  the 
judge,  before  examining  them,  should  address  them  as  follows  : — *  What  you  know 
to  have  heen  transacted  in  the  matter  before  us  between  the  two  parties,  declare  at 
Lirge  and  with  truth,  for  your  eyidence  in  this  cause  is  required.'    The  witness 
who  is  truthful  will  attain  the  highest  fame  here  below,  and  the  most  exalted  seats 
of  happiness  hereafter ;  such  testimony  is  revered  by  Brahma.     But  the  witness 
who  speaks  falsely  will  be  fast  bound  under  water  in  the  cords  of  Variina,  and  be 
wholly  deprived  of  power  during  a  hundred  transmigrations.     The  soul  itself  is 
its  own  witness ;  the  soul  itself  is  its  own  refuge ;  let  no  one  then  offend  his  con* 
scioos  soul,  for  it  is  the  supreme  internal  witness  of  men !     Tlie  sinful  have  said 
in  their  hearts : — *■  None  sees  us! '     But  the  gods  distinctly  see  them,  and  so  does 
the  spirit  within  their  breasts.    The  twice-born  witnesses  should  be  called  upon 
by  the  judge  to  declare  the  truth  in  the  presence  of  the  divinity  with  their  faces 
turned  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  east.    To  a  Brahman  the  judge  should  say : — 
*  Declare  1'    To  a  Kshatriya  he  should  say:— 'Declare  the  truth!'    To  the 
Vaisya  he  should  compare  perjury  to  the  crime  of  stealing  kine,  grain,  or  gold. 
To  the  Sddra  he  should  compare  peijury  to  every  crime,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage:—'Whatever  places  of  torture  have  been  prepared  for  the  murderer  of  a 
Br^man,  for  the  murderer  of  a  woman  or  child,  for  the  injurer  of  a  friend,  or  for 
an  ungrateful  man,  have  also  been  ordained  for  that  witness  who  gives  false 
evidence.    If  you  deviate  from  the  truth,  the  fruit  of  every  virtuous  act  which 
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HisTOEY  o¥  riages  betrays  a  conflict  of  uss^es^  inasmucli  as 
pabt  v.     recognizes  polygamy,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  dw  j 
Kshatriyas  occasionally  insisted  upon  taking*  the  hh 
daughters  of  inferior  castes  to  be  their  wives.    It 
was  enacted  that  a  Br4hman,  a  Elshatriya^   or  e 
Vaisya  should  in  the  first  instance  marry  a  damsd 
of  his  own  caste ;  and  if,  after  fulfilling  that  duty, 
one  or  the  other  should  be  driven  by  inclination  to 
marry  a  damsel  of  an  inferior  caste,  he  might  do  ao 
in  the  direct  order  of  the  castes  beneath  him.     Tbk 
law  is  curiously  artificial,  and  is  evidently  aimed 
against  all  marriages  between  castes.     Men  of  ihB 
twice-born  castes  were  assured  that  if  through  weai- 
ness  of  intellect  they  irregularly  married  women  of 

Marriiige  with  a  the  Sudra  caste,  they  would  very  soon  degrade  their 

first  wife  of  a  .  /  J  J  o 

ISbited!*  ****"  fa^ili^s  to  the  condition  of  Siidras.  "  If  a  Brdhman 
married  a  daughter  of  a  Siidra  as  his  first  wife,  that 
wife  would  have  to  prepare  the  sacrifices  to  the  gods 
and  the  oblations  to  the  Pitris,  and  neither  the  gods 
nor  the  Pitris  would  eat  such  offerings.  For  the 
crime  of  that  Brdhman  there  was  no  expiation.'^  • 
It  was,  however,  ordered  that  in  all  marriag'e  rites 
between  different  castes  the  bride  was  to  take  in  her 

Caste  emblems,  hand  au  omblcm  of  the  caste  to  which  she  belonged. 
Thus  a  bride  of  the  warrior  caste  was  to  hold  aa 
arrow ;  a  bride  of  the  merchant  caste  was  to  hold  a 
whip ;  whilst  a  bride  of  the  lowest  caste  of  all  was 

Later  prohibi-  to  hold  the  skirt  of  a  mantle.*    Such  arbitrary  laws 

you  haTO  committed  since  your  birth  will  depart  irom  you  to  the  dogs.  The  maa 
who  gives  false  evidence  shall  go  naked,  shorn,  and  blind,  and  be  tormented  with 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  beg  food  vrith  a  potsherd  at  the  door  of  his  enemy.  If  he 
answer  one  question  falsely  he  shall  tumble  headlong  into  hell  in  utter  darkssK 
Even  if  he  gives  imperfect  testimony,  and  asserts  a  fact  which  he  has  not  seen,  be 
will  suffer  pain  like  a  man  who  eats  fish  and  swallows  the  sharp  bones," "  Mara, 
viii.  79—95. 

8  Manu,  ill  12—19.  »  Mann,  iu.  44, 
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"'  xiatiirally  tended  to  throw  discredit  upon  all  mar-  histgey  of 

1  1    •         1  J  n        INDIA. 

"  riages  between  castes;  and  in  the  present  day  all     part  v. 


BXLcli  marriages   have  fallen  into   disuse    and  aretionofaiimar- 
strictly  prohibited.  d^rent  castes. 

The  more  important   illustrations  of  the  caste  JJjj^^yjpj^of 
system,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Manu,  may  betemf"*®*^" 
grouped  under  five  different  heads,  viz. : — 

1st,  The  veneration  in  which  Brdhmans  are  to 
be  held. 

2nd,  The  privileges  which  are  to  be  enjoyed  by 
Srdhmans. 

3rd,    The  occupations   or   mode   of  life  to   be 
followed  by  Brdhmans. 

4th,  The  restrictions  as  regards  diet  which  are 
to  be  observed  by  all  men  of  the  twice-born  castes. 

5th,  The  scale  of  punishment  for  cases  of  slan- 
der between  men  of  different  castes. 

The  degree  of  veneration  in  which  the  Brdhman  ist,  veneration 

*-*  ....      forBrwimana. 

was  to  be  held  by  all  other  men  is  explicitly  laid 
down  in  the  code  of  Manu.  The  Brdhman,  it  is 
said,  sprang  from  the  mouth  of  Brahmd.  He  was 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  the  universe  by  the  right  of 
primogeniture.  He  possessed  the  Veda,  and  was 
alone  permitted  to  teach  the  laws  of  Manu.^®  By  his 
sacrifices  and  imprecations  he  could  destroy  a  Raja 
in  a  moment,  together  with  all  his  troops,  elephants, 
horses,  and  chariots.^^  In  his  wrath  he  could  frame 
new  worlds,  with  new  gods  and  new  mortals.^^ 
Although  comdcted  of  every  possible  crime,  ho  was 
never  to  be  put  to  death  by  a  Raja;  he  might  be 
banished  from  the  realm,  but  no  injury  was  to  be 
inflicted  on  himself  or  his  property.^*    A  twice-born 

»•  Manu,  i.  94—101.  "  Mann,  ix.  313. 

w  Manu,  ix.  315.  w  Manu,  viii.  880. 
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HISTORY  OP  man,  who  barely  assaulted  a  'Brdh  mail  with  tt 
paxt  v.  intention  of  hurting  him,  would  be  i?rhirled  aboc 
for  a  century  in  the  hell  termed  Tamasa.  He  vbo 
smote  a  Brdhman  with  only  a  blade  of  grass  wouH 
be  born  an  inferior  quadruped  during  twenty-one 
transmigrations.  But  he  who  shed  the  blood  of  a 
Brdhman,  saving  in  battle,  would  be  mang-Ied  by 
animals  in  his  next  birth  for  as  many  years  as  there 
were  particles  of  dust  rolled  up  by  the  blood  of  the 
Brdhman.^*  If  a  Siidra  sat  upon  the  same  seat  with 
a  Brdhman,  he  was  to  be  gashed  in  the  part  offend- 
ing.^ 

5fBriS22?         '^^®  rights  and  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  hy  the 
Brdhman  in  the  state  were  of  a  very  high  character, 
but  were  scarcely  connected  with  the  idea  of  nobility. 
The  Raja  was  to  appoint  a  Brdhman  to  be  chief  over 
all  the  Ministers ;  and  in  him  the  Raja  Tvas  to  place 
his  fullest  confidence.^*     The  Raja  was  to  appoint 
one  Brdhman  to  be  his  Purohita,  or  family  priest; 
and  another  Brdhman  to  be  his  Ritwij  or  performer 
of  sacrifices.^^     The  administration  of  justice  was  to 
be  largely  intrusted  to  the  Brdhmans,  and  a  court  of 
four  Brdhmans  was  called  the  Court  of  Brahma,  or 
the  Court  of  four  faces ;   the  god  Brahma   being 
always  represented  with  four  faces,  corresponding 
to  the  four  Vedas,  of  which  he  was  said  to  be  the 
author.^*    Treasure  trove  was  to  be  divided  between 
the  Raja  and  the   Brdhmans;   but  if  a  Brdhman 
found  the  treasure  none  of  it  went  to  the  Raja.^* 
The  property  of  Brdhmans  was  never  to  be  escheated 
by  the  Raja.     On  failure  of  heirs  the  wealth  of  all 

>«  Mann,  iy.  166—168.  i»  Mano,  yiiL  281. 

^  Manuy  Tii.  58,  69.  i7  Mann,  tiL  78. 

«8  Mann,  ▼iii.  1,  9,  11.  w  Mann,  Tiii  37—39, 
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other  castes  might  be  taken  by  the  Raja ;  but  that  histoet  of 
of  the  Brdhman  was  to  be  divided  amongst  his  pabtv. 
caste.**^  Above  all,  the  Brdhman,  provided  he  was 
learned  in  the  Veda,  was  to  enjoy  a  perfect  im- 
munity from  taxation.  Under  no  circmnstances 
whatever  was  a  Raja  to  levy  a  tax  upon  such  a 
Brdhman,  or  permit  him  to  be  hungry.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Raja  was  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Brdhman,  and  protect  him  as  a  father 
protects  a  son.^^ 

As  regards  the  mode  of  life  to  be  followed  by  a  Jf^^J^^^ 
Brdhman,  it  is  laid  down  in  the  code  that  he  might 
gain  his  subsistence  by  lawful  gleaning  and  gather- 
ing?  by  what  was  given  to  him  in  alms,  and  by 
tillage.     He  was,  however,  to  receive  no  gifts  what- 
ever from  bad  men  or  from  Siidras.     If  deeply  dis- 
tressed he  might  support  life  by  traffic  and  money 
lending,  but  never  by  service  which  is  styled  dog- 
living.^  If  unable  to  subsist  as  a  Brdhman,  he  might 
adopt  the  profession  of  a  Kshatriya  or  Vaisya ;  but 
he  was  to  avoid  tilling  the   earth,   for   the  iron- 
mouthed  pieces  of  wood  wounded  the  earth  and  the 
creatures  dwelling  in  it.     In  like  manner  he  was 
not  to  sell  flesh-meat,  or  spirituous  liquors,  or  other 
articles  which  are  expressly  prohibited.^  A  Brdhman 
was  never  to  indulge  in  any  sensual  gratification, 
nor  follow  any  pursuit  which  might  impede  his  read- 
ing the  Veda ;  but  he  was  to  bring  his  apparel,  his 
discourse,  and  his  frame  of  mind  to  a  conformity 
with  his  age,  his  occupation,  his  property,  his  divine 
knowledge,  and  his  family.     He  was  not  to  eat  with 
his  wife,  nor  to  look  at  her  while  she  was  eating.   He 

fo  Manu,  ix.  188,  189.  21  Manu,  yii.  133—135. 

«  Manu,  iT.  1,  6 ;  xi.  194—197 ;  xiii  ^  Manu,  x.  81—89. 


twioe-bom 
castes. 


milk  and  vegetables  were  considered  as  the  staple  of 
Brahmanical  food  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  pro- 
hibition as  regards  bad  milk  and  particular  vegeta- 


M  Hanu,  It.  16—84.  »  ICanu,  t.  5—10. 

M  Mann,  y.  36—42. 
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HisTOBT  OF  was  nover  to  dwell  in  a  city  which  was  governed  V 
^^,     a  Raja  who  was  a  Siidra ;  nor  in  one  surrounded  b  I 

men  who  neglected  their  duties ;  nor  in  one  abonni  I 

ing  with  professed  heretics;  nor  in  one  swarming  I 
with  low-bom  outcastes.  He  was  never  to  play  st  I 
dice ;  nor  gain  wealth  by  music,  or  hy  any  acf  I 
which  pleased  the  sense.** 

M^^  As  regards  diet  the  precepts  of  Mann  are  ei- 

plicit,  although  somewhat  contradictory.     A  Brah- 
man was  to  carefully  avoid  all  garlic,  onions,  leeks, 
and  mushrooms;   all  bad  milk;   and   all    rice  and 
bread  which  had  not  been  first  offered  to  some  deity.^ 
"  Beasts  and  birds,"  says  Manu,  "  may  be  slain  hy 
Brdhmans  for  sacrifice,  since  Agastya  did  this  of 
old  ;  and  no  doubt  in  the  funeral  sacrifices  by  boly 
men,  and  in  oblations  by  Brdhmans  and  El^hatrij^s^ 
the  flesh  of  such  beasts  and  birds  as  might  be  legally 
eaten,  was  presented  to  the  gods.    A  Brdhman,  how- 
ever,  should  never  eat  the  flesh  of  cattle  which  has 
not  been  consecrated  by  mantras;  but  should  he 
earnestly  desire  to  taste  such  meat,  he  may  gratify 
his  fancy  by  forming  the  image  of  some  beasts  with 
dough  or  chickened  ghee."* 

The  general  ordinances  laid  down  by  Mana,  as 
regards  the  diet  of  the  twice-born  castes,  is  cha- 
racterized throughout  by  that  extraordinary  spirit  of 

com^T^i^  In.  compromise  between  opposite  institutions  and  usages, 

lawsrwpecti^  which  SO  largely  prevails  throughout  the  code.     That 
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'  "bles,  from  which  all  Brdhmans  are  called  upon  to  histobt  of 
"^  ctbstain.    In  like  manner  flesh-meat  would  appear  to     past  .v. 
'  "be  considered  as  the  staple  food  of  other  twice-born 
^  xxien,  namely,  the  Elshatriyas  and  Yaisyas,  from  the 
-   prohibitions  as  regards  pcuri^icular  animals  and  birds, 
from  which  all  twice-born  men  should  abstain.   This 
conclusion  is  not  perhaps  logically  proved,  inasmuch 
as  all  twice-born  men,  including  Brdhmans  as  well 
as  Ejshatriyas  and  Vaisyas,  are  required  to  abstain 
from  particular  flesh  and  birds.    Indeed,  in  Bengal 
there  are  many  Brdhmans  in  the  present  day,  who 
eat  the  meat  which  has  been  offered  to  Durgd  or 
Kdlf .     But  according  to  the  national  idea  the  Brdh-  oppontion  be- 

,  T  .ii  -I  ill         tween  the  milk 

man  is  supposed  to  live  on  milk  and  vegetables,  j«dveKetobie^ 

whilst  the  Kshatriya  and  Vaisya  may  eat  mutton  fliS-iSStof the 

and  goats'  flesh ;  and  this  idea  finds  full  expression  *** 

in  the  precepts  of  Manu,  although  the  attempt  to 

arrive  at  a  compromise   between   the  conflicting 

usages  renders  the  language  somewhat  equivocal. 

That  flesh-meat  was  repugnant  to  Manu  is  manifest  Repngnanoe  of 

from  the  condemnation  which  he  pronounces  against  ™«»'- 

every  one  who  is  connected,  however  remotely,  with 

the  slaughter  of  an  animal,  either  by  consenting  to 

it,  or  kiUing  the  animal,  or  cutting  it  up,  or  selling 

the  flesh,  or  buying  it,  or  cooking  it,  or  serving  it 

up,  or  eating  it.     Even  whilst  admitting  that  no  sin 

is  committed  by  eating  flesh-meat  after  it  has  been*^ 

offered  to  the  gods  and  Pitris,  Manu  declares  that 

the  man  who  abstains  from  it,  will  obtain  a  reward 

equal  to  that  of  a  man  who  has  performed  a  hundred 

Aswamedhas.**  But  still  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Toieimtion  of 

Brahmanical  lawgiver  should  exhibit  some  amount  xSiSt^md 

"  Manu,  V.  11—18;  48—53.  »  Manu,  v.  64. 
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HISTORY  OF  of  toloratioii  towards  the  usa^res  of  tlioso  twice-bai 
Part  V.      men,  to  whom  the  Brdhmans  chiefly  looked  for  pie- 
sents  and  maintenance.     Moreover,  he  had  to  ded 
with  another  diflSculty,   namely,    the    old    animal 
sacrifices  of  the  Vedic  period,  and  to    defend  th(^ 
sacrifices  from  the  denunciations  of  the  Buddhists. 
Accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  simple   character 
of  the  oflFerings  to  the  gods  and  Pitris  in  treating  of 
religious  duties,  he  does  permit  and    even  enjoin 
sacrifices  of  cattle  on  certain  occasions^    and  allow 
twice-born  men  to  eat  the  flesh-meat  which  has  been 
thus  consecrated.**     Other  texts  cany  the  spirit  of 
toleration  still  further.     Manu  declares  that  there  is 
no  sin    in  lawfully  eating  flesh-meat,   in    drinkinflr 
wine,  and  in  caressing  women,  as  all  men  are  prone 
to  those  enjoyments ;   but  he  adds  that  men  who 

Abrtinenoefrom  refrain  from  such  enioyments  will  obtain  a  signal 

lawful  pleasures  •'    •'  " 

taMoUi^HSr^  reward  in  another  life.*^  The  simplicity  of  Manu 
upon  those  points  is  truly  charming,  and  the  doc- 
trine is  not  unknown  in  western  systems  of  morality. 
It  may  be  put  in  the  following  form.  Certain  plea- 
sures are  lawful,  but  still  they  are  pleasures;  if 
therefore  a  man  abstain  from  such  pleasures  nov, 
he  will  enjoy  other  pleasures  hereafter.  It  should 
however  be  added  that  later  Brahmanical  legislators 
prohibited  altogether  the  use  of  flesh-meat,  either  at 
entertainments  to  guests,  or  at  the  Srdddhas,  or 
feasts  of  the  dead ;  on  the  ground  that  whilst  they 
were  permitted  in  the  earlier  ages  of  mankind,  they 
were  forbidden  in  the  present  age  of  K^.^^ 

^SlliS^lius  for        '^^®  scale  of  punishments  in   cases   of  slander 


slauder. 


»  Mana,  ▼.  26 — 48.  ^  Manu,  t.  56. 

'^  See  Manu,  appendix  to  the  English  translation. 
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furnishes  a  still  more   distinct  idea  of  the  caste  history  op 
system  as  conceived  in  the  time  of  the  code,     A     pabt  v. 


IKshatriya  who  slandered  a  Brdhman  was  to  be  fined 

a  hundred  panas ;  for  the  same  crime  a  Vaisya  was 

to  be  fined  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 

panas,  but  a  Siidra  was  to  be  whipped.'*     On  the 

other  hand,  if  a  Brdhman  slandered  a  Elshatriya  he 

-vras  to  be  fined  fifty  panas ;  if  he  slandered  a  Vaisya 

lie   was  to  be  fined  twenty-five  panas;  but  if  he 

slandered  a  Siidra  he  was  only  to  be  fined  twelve 

panas.     If,  however,  a  Siidra  insulted  any  man  of 

the  twice-born  castes  with  gross  invectives  he  was 

to  have  his  tongue  slit ;  if  he  mentioned  the  name 

and  caste  of  the  individual  with  contumely,  an  iron 

style  ten  fingers  long  was  to  be  made  red-hot  and 

thrust  into  his  mouth ;  and  if  through  pride  he  dared 

to  instruct  a  Brdhman  respecting  his  duty,  the  Raja 

was  to   order  that  hot  oil  should  be  poured  into 

his  mouth  and  ear.'* 

In  addition  to  these  four  cartes  there  were  a  large 
number  of  outcastes,  of  whom  the  lowest  were  called 
Chanddlas.  The  Chanddlas  were  said  to  be  the  sons  chancuaas  or 
of  a  Siidra  by  a  Brahmanl  woman  \^  but  probably 
they  merely  formed  the  lowest  class  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  origin  of  such  hated  unions  as  those 
indicated  were  condemned  to  belong  to  that  class. 
"  ChandAlas,"  says  Manu,  "  must  dwell  without  the 
town.  Their  sole  wealth  must  be  dogs  and  asses ; 
their  clothes  must  consist  of  the  mantles  of  deceased 
persons;   their  dishes  must  be  broken  pots;    and 


^  The  pana  was  a  copper  weight,  or  a  copper  coin,  of  about  200  grains ;  and 
was  probably  eqmyalent  to  the  modem  piece,  or  something  less  than  a  half-penny. 
See  Princep's  JSuaya, 

»  Manu,  Tiii.  266—276.  ^  Mann,  z.  12,  29,  30. 
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HI8TORT  OP  their  ornaments  must  consist  of  rusty  iron.        No  cz] 
p^tv.     who  regards  his  duties  must  hold  any  intercour*  * 
with  them ;    and  they  must  marry  only    amoD^:* 
themselves.     By  day  they  may  roam  about  for  t>^ 
purposes  of  work,  and  be  distinguished  by  tbe  ba%e> 
of  the  Raja ;  and  they  must  carry  out  the  corpse  of 
any  one  who  dies  without  kindred.     They    should 
always  be  employed  to  slay  those  who  are  sentenced 
by  the  law  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  they  may  take 
the  clothes  of  the  slain,  their  beds,  and  their  orna- 
ments.'' " 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  subsequeot 
to  the  time  of  Manu  the  number  of  castes  became 
largely  increased,  and  every  hereditary  calling  be- 
came regarded  as  a  separate  caste.  But  still  every 
Hindu  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  or  other  of 
the  four  great  castes ;  or  else  to  one  of  those  dubious 
classes  of  the  community,  which  has  caste  laws  of  ife 
own,  although  they  cannot  be  referred  to  either  of 
the  four  great  castes  which  are  specified  by  Mano. 

35  Manu.  X.  61—58. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  FOUE  STAGES  OF  LIFE. 


Two  of  the  main  objects  which  the  compilers  of  msTOEY  op 
the  Brahmanical  code  appear  to  have  had  in  view     pabt  v. 


have  now  been  unfolded,  namely : —  TwooWectsof 

Ist,  The  authoritative  promulgation  of  a  ritual  mLu  a&Sldy 

which  should  include  the  polytheistic  worship  of  the  igt.  The  istab. 

Vedic  deities,  and  at  the  same  time  superadd  the  n»tiowa  rituai. 

dogma  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  association 

with  the  monotheistic  worship  of  the  god  Brahma. 

2nd,  To  enforce  a  strict  code  of  caste  laws,  which  »nd.  The  «ub. 

'  ^  *  hshnieut  of  the 

should  for  ever  separate  the  twice-born  castes  from  ^*®  '^"*®™- 
the  Sudras,  whilst  establishing  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Brahmanical  hierarchy  over  the  whole. 

A  third  and  equally  important  measure  may  now  ^SS^to  ^he'ufe 
be  taken  into  consideration;    namely,   the   grand tJ^JJ^uS't^ 
effort  to  map  out  the  life  of  every  man  of  the  twice-  ^'^'^'  ^^v^^^- 
bom  castes  into  four  distinct  periods,  corresponding 
to  four  distinct  phases  of  human  existence ;  that  of 
a  student,  a  householder,  a  hermit,  and  a  devotee. 
The  object  of  this  extraordinary  division  of  indi- 
vidual existence  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  every 
action  of  civil  and  family  life  into  the  area  of  reli- 
gious duty.     That  such  an  arbitrary  disposition  of 
the  individual  should  be  universally  accepted  could 
scarcely  be  expected.     The  student  may  be  eager 
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The  four  orders. 
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M  achXbi,  or 
student. 


to   throw  off  the  restrictions  of  pupilage,  and  i 
undertake  the  duties  of  a  husband  and  a  fether;  kl 
'  the  householder,  as  he  advances    in    years,  is  nc- 
always  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  domestic  happme* 
for  the  sake  of  becoming  a  hermit  or  a  devotee.  Sdi 
the  system  of  the  four  orders,  as    it   is   called,  u 
universally  recognized  by  the  Hindiis  ;  and  as  the 
pious  houseliolder  finds  old  age  creeping*  upon  him, 
he  devotes  more  and  more  time  and  thought  to  Im 
religious  duties,  with  the  view  of  approximating  his 
life  as  far  as  possible  with  that  of  a  devotee;  and 
with  the  hope  that  in  so  doing  he  may  expiate  IiL 
sins  by  penances  and  good  works,  and   obtain  after 
death  a  happier  existence  in  the  next  state  of  being. 
In  other  words,  the  ideal  of  Brahmanical   life  is 
always  before  the  Hindd,  and  indeed  is  pleasing  to 
his  imagination.     As  a  student  the  Brdhman  must 
acquire  a  perfect  knowledge   of  his  duties;  as  a 
householder  he  must  practise  all  those  duties  in  the 
character  of  a  married  man  and  the  father  of  a  house- 
hold ;  as  a  hermit  he  must  mortify  his  body  by  pen- 
ances and  religious  austerities;    and  as  a  devotee 
he  must  pass  his  remaining  years  in  the  contempk- 
tion  of  that  Divine  Essence  in  which  he  hopes  to  be 
ultimately  absorbed,  or  of  that  Divine  Spirit  vrith 
whom  he  hopes  ultimately  to  dwell. 

The  names  of  these  four  orders  are  as  follows  :— 

1st,  The  Brahmachdri,  or  student  in  the  Veda. 

2nd,  The  Grihastha,  or  married  man  and  house- 
holder. 

3rd,  The  Vdnaprastha,  or  hermit. 

4th,  Sannydsf,  or  devotee. 

The  life  of  a  Brahmachdri  commences  from  the 
day  of  investiture  with  the  thread  ;  but  prior  to  that 
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ceremony  certain  rites  are  ordained,  which  are  per-  history  o? 
formed  without  the  concurrence  or  knowledge  of  the     p^^  v. 
child,  and  which  are  devoid  of  all  historical  signifi- 
cance.     These  rites  consist  in  the  purification  of  the  Rite*  prior  to 

.,  ,  i/»T»  •!•        the  investiture 

Dabe,  the  giving  it  a  name,  the  feeding  it  with  nee  with  the  thread. 
in  the  sixth  month  from  its  birth,  and  the  shaving  of 
the  head.^  But  the  investiture  with  the  thread  is  of  gj^^jj^^' 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  life  of  the  twice-born. 
The  thread  is  the  symbol  which  distinguishes  the 
twice-born  man  from  the  Siidra ;  and  the  investiture 
is  a  second  birth,  which  introduces  the  twice-born 
youth  to  a  religious  life,  and  sanctifies  him  for  the 
study  of  the  Veda. 

As  regards  the  ceremony  itself,  a  pleasing  illus-  Detiua. 
tration  is  to  be  found  in  the  story  of  the  childhood 
of  Rama ;  but  some  important  additional  data  are 
furnished  by  the  code  of  Manu.     The  thread  of  the  Kdoftil? 
Brdhman  is  made  of  cotton,  and  is  put  over  the  head  ^''^^^'^^•^^'*" 
in  three  strings.     The  thread  of  the   Kshatriya  is 
made  of  hemp  ;  but  in  more  ancient  times  it  seems 
to  have  been  made  of  a  strip  of  antelope's  skin,*   The 
thread  of  the  Vaisya  is  made  of  wool.    Considerable  ^g^of  investi- 
latitude  is  allowed  as  regards  the  age  at  which  the 
ceremony  should  take  place.     The  investiture  ought 
to  be  carried  out  in  the   eighth   year  of  a  Brdh- 
man,  the  eleventh   year   of  a   Kshatriya,   and   the 
twelfth   year  of  a  Vaisya.     It  might,  however,  be 
performed  as  early  as  the  fifth  year  of  a  Brdhman, 


*  Manu,  ii.  27—35. 

'  See  the  narrative  of  the  inyestiture  of  R&ma,  anie,  Part  iv.  chap.  iii.  There 
are  several  allusions  to  the  antelope,  hoth  in.the  Epics  and  in  Manu,  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  sacred  animal  hy  the  Vedic  Aryans.  It  was  not 
only  frequently  sacrificed  to  Vedic  deities,  hut  Manu«states  that  the  land  on  which 
the  black  antelope  grazes  is  held  fit  for  sacrifice ;  and  thus  he  seems  to  lay  down  a 
distinction  hetween  the  land  of  the  Aryans  and  the  land  of  Mlechhas.  Manu,  ii.  23. 
VOL.  Ti.  35 
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HI8T0BT  OP  the  sixth  year  of  a  Kshatriya,  and  the  ei^th  yiesr 
pakt  v.      of  a  Vaisya.   But  on  no  account  was  it  to  be  delaTt»; 
beyond  the  sixteenth  year  of  Brdhmans,  the  twen^- 
second  year  of  Kshatriyas,  or  the  twenty-fourth  yeii 
of  Vaisyas.     The  reason  for  this  differential  a^ 
probably  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  considered  more 
incumbent  on  the  young  Brdhman  to  commence  the 
study  of  the  Veda  at  an  early   age    than  for   lie 
Kshatriya  or  Vaisya.     If  a  twice-born  youth  passed 
the  allotted  age  without  investiture  he  was  virtuaDr 
excommunicated,  and  became  an  out-caste.    He  was 
degraded  from  the  Gdyatrf ;  in  other  words,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  offer  up  that  prayer,  which  a  twice- 
born  man  was  alone  permitted  to  utter.     He  was  in 
fact  treated  as  an  impure  man  with  whom  no  ISrsih' 
man  would  form  a  connection.' 

Ceremony  of   '        The  most  sifmificant  point  in  Manu's  account  of 

befi^ng  for  ^^  •*• 

*^^'  the  investiture  with  the  sacred  thread  is  the  cere- 

mony of  begging  for  alms.*  On  the  day  of  investi- 
ture, the  youth  was  to  take  his  staff,  and  stand 
opposite  to  the  Sun ;  this  last  rite  being  perhaps  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  Sun  worship.  The  youth  was  next 
to  walk  round  the  fire  and  beg  for  alms ;  and  this  cere- 
mony is  still  performed  by  twice-born  boys  of  every 
degree,  by  the  son  of  a  Raja  as  well  as  by  the  son  of 
a  Vaisya.  In  the  case  of  a  Brdhman  youth,  this 
begging  for  alms  is  not  confined  to  the  day  of  in- 
vestiture, but  may  be  carried  on  day  by  day 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  student  life  ;  and  in 
this  manner  the  Brahmachdri  is  supposed  to  main- 


^     *  Manu,  ii.  36 — 40.     Other  detsdls  are  added  conoeming  the  giTdle»  itiff, 

and  mantle  of  men  of  the  thi^  twice-bom  castes ;  bnt  they  are  of  no  bittflrv?*^ 

significance,  and  are  mere  matters  of  ceremonial  law. 
*  Manu,  u.  48—61. 
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'fcain  both  himself  and  his  religious  preceptor.    But  in  histoey  op 

.      *  .  INDIA. 

the  case  of  the  Kshatriya  or  the  Vaisya,  the  cere-     pIrt  v. 
raony  of  begging  is  merely  formal,  and  is  confined 
to  the  day  of  investiture.     At  the  present  time  the 
ceremony  is  performed  precisely  as  it  is  described  in 
the  story  of  the  investiture  of  Rdma  and  his  brethren. 
The  day  is  one  of  festivity.     All  the  friends  and  re-* 
lations  gather  together  to  witness  the  ceremony; 
and  one  and  all  are  generally  moved  by  that  deep 
sympathy  with  childhood  which  is  a  special  charac- 
teristic of  the  Hindu.     The  mother,  the  sisters,  and 
the  aunts  are  all  anxious  that  the  young  neophyte 
should  acquit  himself  with  grace  and  dignity ;  and 
they  all  in  turn  give  alms  in  food  according  to  the 
simple  ritual.      Meantime  humble  friends  and   de- 
pendents are  also  admitted,  and  give  their  dole  to 
the  youthful  mendicant  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the 
whole  family  and  an  honour  to  themselves. 

The  orio^in  of  this  strange  rite  is  somewhat  ob-^  ongin  of  the 

"^  o  ceremony. 

scure.  The  idea  especially  of  a  son  of  a  Raja  collect- 
ing alms  of  food  finds  no  expression  in  the  Rig- Veda, 
and  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  teachings  of 
Buddha ;  but  whether  it  is  a  relic  of  Brahmanism  or 
Buddhism  is  a  question  which  can  be  best  decided 
after  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  Hindd  world 
at  the  advent  of  Buddha,  which  will  find  a  place  in  »^ 

the  next  succeeding  volume. 

The  only  point  remaining  for  consideration  is  the  ^ST^tew  b°' 
purification  of  daughters.  Manu  directs  that  the  SSd*ff  by  the 
same  ceremonies  should  be  performed  for  girls  as  are 
ordained  for  sons,  but  without  either  the  utterance 
of  sacred  mantras,  or  the  investiture  with  the  sacred 
thread.  Indeed,  the  nuptial  ceremony  in  the  case  of 
girls  is  considered  as  taking  the  place  of  the  investi- 
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religious  life  of  the  female. 

The  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  BrahmacliAri  afie: 
investiture  may  now  be  taken  under  consideratlot 
The  main  object  of  these  rules  was  to  discipline  every 
youth  of  the  twice-bom  castes  in  the  liabitnal  dis- 
charge of  every  religious  observance  ;   and  above  aD, 
to  bring  his  reason  under  the  perfect  control  of  a 
faith  which  admits  of  no  dispute,  and  which  hears 
and  obeys  without  a  question  or  a  murmur.     This 
process  is  carried  on  during  a  period  when  the  affec- 
tions are  the  strongest  and  the  mind  the  most  im- 
pressible ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  passions  are 
kept  under  strict  control  by  sacred  study,  by  absti- 
nence from  all  self-indulgence,  as  well  as  by  daily  wor- 
ship of  the  gods  and  daily  service  rendered  towards 
his  preceptor,  the  student  is  soon  imbued  with  a  deep 
religious  enthusiasm,  and  regards  his  preceptor  with 
a  reverential  regard  far  exceeding  that  which  per- 
tains to  any  other  form  of  religious  or  moral  training. 
No  absolute  term  of  years  is  fixed  for  the  discipline 
of  student  life.     According  to  the  code,  it  may  be 
extended  over  thirty-six  years,  or  eighteen  years,  or 
nine  years,  or  until  the  student  perfectly  understands 
the  Veda.*     At  the  same  time  rules  are  laid   down 
for  those  who  are  desirous   of  continuing  the  reli- 
gious life  of  a  Brahmachdri  throughout  the   whole 
term  of  existence.     If  the  preceptor  died  first,  the 
student  for  life  was  to  attend  upon  his  son,  or  upon 
his  widow,  or  upon  one  of  his  paternal  kinsmen, 
paying  in  either  case  the  same  respect  which  he  had 
paid  to  his  deceased  master.  Should,  however,  neither 


6  Manu,  ii.  66,  67. 


"  Manu,  iii  ] . 
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a  soil,  nor  the  widow,  nor  a  deceased  kinsman  be  history  of 
alive,  the  student  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  precep-  paet  v. 
tor,  and  occupy  his  station,  and  maintain  the  sacred 
fires  which  he  had  consecrated.^  The  result  of  these 
rules  is  that  even  in  the  present  day  there  are  Brdh- 
man  students,  or  disciples,  who  devote  their  whole 
lives  to  sacred  study  and  religious  observances  in 
the  hermitage  of  an  honoured  and  loved  preceptor. 

The  duties  of  the  Brahmachdri  which  are  moreS"*i^°'J[-: : 

iSranmacnarl  in 

immediately  connected  with    religion,  have    been  reB^^**"" '''*'' 
already   described  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the 
religion  of  the  Brdhmans.®  It  consists  in  the  reverent  J^tbTywiJ?"^^ 
reading  of  the  Veda  in  the  attitude  of  worship,  and 
the  daily  worship  of  the  gods ;  and  to  this  must  be 
added  the  conduct  of  a  Brahmach^ri  towards  his  • 
preceptor,  and  the  control  which  he  was  constantly 
to  maintain   over  his   passions.      The   reverential 
study  of  the  Veda  was  to  begin  and  end  each  day  with 
the  three  suppressions  of  the  breath,  and  the  utter- 
ance of  the  tliree  mystic  letters  known  as  Aum,  the 
three  mystic  words  known  as  the  Vydhritis,  and  the 
three  mystic  measures  known  as  the  GAyatrf ;  and 
it  was  also  to  begin  and  end  witli  the  ceremony  of 
clasping  the  feet  of  the  preceptor  as  a  token  of  wor- 
ship.    Equal  in  importance  to  the  study  of  the  Veda  worehip  of  the 
was  the  daily  worship  of  the  gods  at  morning,  noon, 
and  night.     The  Brahmachdri   was  first  to  purify, 
himself  with  water,  and  then  to  repeat  the  Gdyatrf, 
with  all  his  organs  under  control,  and  his  attention 
fixed  on  the  Supreme  Being.     This  act  of  worship 
was  to  be  especially  performed  at  sun-rise  and  sun- 
set ;  and  should  the  sun  rise  or  set  while  the  stu- 


'  Manu,  ii.  243,  2-i4,  247,  249.  »  See  antey  Chap.  vii. 
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INDIA.  * 

Taxi  V.  atr£  thpoughout  an  entire  day.  In  like  manner,  day 
by  day,  the  Brahmachdri  was  to  bathe  and  pnrifr 
himself,  and  then  to  present  the  appointed  offering; 
to  the^  Devatas,  the  Bishis,  and  the  Pitris  ;  and  to 
worship  the  images  of  the  deities,  and  bring*  wood 
Benrioe  torn  pre-  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sacred  fire.     He  "was  also 

eptor.  , 

to  bring  all  that  was  required  by  his  preceptor  for 
the  performance  of  religious  rites,  namely,  pots 
of  water,  flowers,  fresh  earth,  and  the  sacred  knss 
gi'ass.® 

Three  cimms  of  As  regards  preceptors,  it  should  be  remarked  that 
Manu  lays  down  three  difierent  classes  of  Brahmans, 
namely,  the  Achdrya,  the  Upddhyd,  and  the  Ritwij." 

^'oTgi;^^'  The  Achdrya  is  pre-eminently  the  spiritual  pre- 
ceptor of  the  young  Brdhman.  He  is,  or  should  be, 
the  perfect  master  of  the  whole  Veda,  It  is  he  who 
invests  the  Brahmachdri  with  tlxe  sacrificial  thread, 
and  then  imparts  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the  four 
Vedas,  with  their  respective  Brdhmanas,  or  sacrifi- 
cial codes,  and  Upanishads,  or  metaphysical  teacli- 
ings.  It  is  this  venerated  preceptor  who  should  be 
diligently  served  by  his  disciple ;  and  who  should 
indeed  be  supported  by  the  daily  mendicancy  of  the 
youthful  Brdhman,  who  lives  beneath  his  roof,  and 
attends  him  as  an  affectionate  and  obedient  pupil. 

dhyi??r\Jhwi.  The  UpAdhyd  is  a  kind  of  sub-lecturer,  or  school- 
master, who  is  said  to  instruct  his  pupils  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  and  who  teaches  the  six  Ved^ngas, 
which  are  as  follows : — 

1st,  Sikshd,  or  pronunciation. 
2nd,  Chandas,  or  metre, 

9  Manu,  U.  70  -87, 176, 182.  «  Mann,  iL  140—143. 
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3rd,  VyAkarana,  or  grammar.  history  oj? 

4th,  Nirukta,  or  explanation  of  words.  pabt  v. 

6tli,  Jyotisha,  or  astronomy. 

6th,  Kalpa,  or  ceremonial." 

The  Ritwij  is  the  sacrificer,  or  priest  properly  Jj^i^^jj'^y* 
so  called,  who  receives  a  stipend  for  preparing  the 
lioly  fire  and  conducting  sacrifices.  In  the  more 
elaborate  ritual  of  an  earlier  period,  the  priests  who 
appear  to  have  served  in  the  great  sacrificial  sessions, 
%vere  divided  into  diflferent  classes  according  to  their 
respective  capacities.  This  classification,  however,  is 
merely  illustrative  of  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  Brdh- 
manas,  and  is  otherwise  devoid  of  all  historical  sig- 
nificance. 

The  student  was  bound  on  all  occasions  to  show  5?p««y"S 

from  a  israb- 

respect  to  his  preceptor,  and  to  salute  him  first  atp^^^^^ 

every  meeting,  whether  the  teacher  was  a  Brdhman 

or  otherwise,  and  ^whether  the  instruction  received 

was  popular,  ceremonial,  or  sacred.^^     This  law  has 

left  a  lasting  impress  upon  the  national  mind ;  and 

all  who  have  ever  imparted  instruction  to  youthful 

Hindiis  will  be  able  to  testify  to  their  docility  and  good 

manners,  and  to  their  special  anxiety  to  give  nooffence. 

Manu,  with  a  singular  knowledge  of  human  nature, 

has  also  ordained  that  the  student  is  never  to  imitate 

the  gait,  speech,  or  manner  of  his  preceptor.  Should 

the  student  hear  any  censorious  discourse  respecting 

his  preceptor,  he  was  either  to  cover  his  ears,  or 

to  move  to  another  place.     Should  he  venture  to 

censure  his  preceptor,  however  justly,  he  would  be 

born  again  as  an  ass  ;  should  he  defame  his  precep- 

"  For  a  learned  account  of  the  six  Ved&ngas,  see  Professor  Max  MuUer's 
History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  page  109  et  seq, 
"  Manu,  ii.  117. 
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pIbt  v.     the  goods  of  his  preceptor  without  leave  he  would 
be  born  a  small  worm  ;  should  he  envy  the  merit  of 
his  preceptor  he  would  be  bom  an  insect  or  reptile.^* 
Maintenuioe  of        The  remaining  important  point  in  the  training* 
JJJ^***®p*^     of  the  BrahmachAri  was  the  maintenance  of  a  strict 
control  over  the  passions.     "  A  wise   man,"   says 
Manu,    "  will   restrain   his  organs  as  a  charioteer 
restrains  restless  horses.     Desire  is  not  satisfied  by 
enjoyment  any  more  than  the  sacrificial  fire  is  ap- 
peased by  ghee,  but  rather  will  blaze  more  vehe- 
mently.    The  man  who  resigns  all  the  pleasures  of 
sense  is  better  than  the  man  who  enjoys  them  all. 
The  man  who  devotes  himself  to  sensual  gratifica- 
tions can  never  procure  happiness,  either  by   the 
Vedas,  or  by  alms,  or  by  sacrifices,  or  by  rigid  ob- 
servances, or  by  pious  austerities ;   for  if  a  single 
organ  obtain  the  mastery,  his  knowledge  of  divine 
things  passes  away,  as  water  flows  away  through  a 
single  hole  in  a  leathern  bottle."  ^*     Under  these 
general   rules  the  BrahmachAri  is  strictly  enjoined 
to  abstain  from  honey,  flesh-meat,  perfumes,  chap- 
lets  of  flowers,  gaming,  music,  dancing,  and  from 
wantonly  looking  upon  women.^*  He  must,  however, 
salute  the  wives  of  his  preceptor,  but  he  must  ren- 
der them  no  personal  service ;  and  he  must  never 
sit  in  a  sequestered  place,  even  with  his   nearest 
female  relatives,  ^'  lest  desire  should  snatch  wisdom 
from  the  wise."^« 
Brahmauicai  ^^  conncction,  howcvcr,  with  these  strict  rules, 

^thiy  haJpT  there   is  a  curious  disquisition  in  the  Brahmanical 
"""•  code  upon  earthly  happiness,  which  terminates  in 

»  Maini,  ii.  194—201.  "  Mann,  ii.  88.  94,  96,  97,  99. 

«  Mann,  ii.  177—179.  "Manu,  ii.l210— 215. 
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the  material  conclusion  that  the  chief  temporal  good  history  op 
consists  in  the  union  of  virtue,  wealth,  and  lawful     pabtv. 


pleasure.^^  Perhaps  a  higher  tone  of  moral  sentiment 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  divine  lawgiver ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  ostensible  idea  of  the  day, 
the  bulk  of  mankind  appear  to  be  still  actuated  by 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  old  Hindii  legis- 
lator. 

When  a  twice-born  had  passed  through  the  order  iLTheow- 

,      ,  HABTHA.  or 

of  Brahmachdri,  or  religious  student,  he  entered  that  »»ou8ehoIder. 
of  a   Grihastha,  or  married  man  and  householder. 
Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  marriage  is  an 
obligation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindu  lawgiver  which  obiig»tk>ii  to 
ho  never  fails  to  enforce.     iLiven  in  the  case  of  JBrah-  bent  upon  aii 

men. 

mans  he  seems  to  consider  it  as  incumbent  upon 

every  man  to  marry  a  wife,  as  it  is  to  study  the 

Veda  or  worship  the  gods;  for  he   specifies  three 

debts  that  all  men  are  bound  to  satisfy,  namely, 

that  to  the  Rishis  by  the  study  of  the   Veda,  that 

to  the  gods  by  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  and  that 

to  the   Pitris,  or  ancestors,  by  begetting  a   son.^® 

This  obligation  of  begetting  a  son  originated  in  the 

ancient  belief,  which  finds  expression  both  in  Hindii 

and  Greek  mythology,  that  after  the  death   of  a  Necessity  for  a 

lather  the  services  oi  a  son  were  necessary  to  oner  f^Y^\  t^  to 

J  a  deceased 

water  and  cakes  to  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  parent.  S^^*"* 

°  *^  Marria4i;e  regn- 

Having  thus  established  marriage  as  an  institution  SSJcinl  a'''  ^'°' 
by  the  strongest  of  all  religious  obligations,  namely,  pro^ny. 
the  happiness  of  parents  in  a  future  state,  the  Hindd 

»'  Manu,  ii.  224. 

^  Manu,  iy.  257.  In  another  text,  however,  reference  is  made  to  thousands  of 
Br&hmans  who  have  avoided  all  sensuality,  and  have  consequently  left  no  farnilies. 
Manu,  ii.  249 ;  y.  159.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Br&hmans  represented 
some  of  the  more  famous  Buddhist  teachers  as  heing  Br&hman  sages,  in  the  same 
way  that  they  represented  the  old  Vedic  Rishis  as  belonging  to  their  order. 
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HI8T0EY  OF.  lawgiver    lays    down    certain    rules    for    infi^nruig 
pabt  y.     a  strong  and  healthy  offspring  to  eyery  marriage 
union.     He  indicates  with  tolerable  clearness   the 
age  at  which  a  young  man  should  marry ;    the  de- 
grees of  relationship  in  which  a  man  and  woman 
should  not  marry ;  the  families  from  which  a  man 
ought  not  to  take  a  wife ;    and  even  the    damsel 
whose  moral  or  physical  defects  might  prevent  her 
from  finding  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  husband.     He 
then  proceeds  to  describe  the  model  damsel  whom 
a  young  man  should  marry ;  and  winds  up  with  a 
very  brief  notice  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Fourctenesof         Thcso  laws   and  precepts  may  be   considered 
under  four  different  heads ;   and  will  be  found  to 
illustrate  the  national  ideas  of  marriage  which  still 
prevail  among  the  Hindiis.  v  These  four  heads  are 
as  follows : — 

1st,  Ceremonies  at  the  close  of  student-life. 

2nd,  Prohibited  marriages. 

8rd,  Qualified  damsels. 

4th,  Marriage  ceremonies. 
iBt'oremoniw        Thc  cercmonies  connected  with  the  return  of  a 

connected  with 

den&**'  '***'  Bi-ahmachAri  to  his  father's  house  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Hindii  lawgiver  was  in  no  way  cog- 
nizant of  infant  marriages  as  far  as  the  bridegroom 
was  concerned.  No  mention  is  made  of  early  be- 
trothals, and  every  man  of  the  twice-born  castes  is 
directed  to  marry  at  the  termination  of  his  life  as  a 
B^^^j;oj^^^ student.  Manu  says: — "A  man  aged  thirty  may 
*»'*<^«-  marry  a  girl  of  twelve;   a  man  aged  twenty-four 

may  marry  a  girl  of  eight ;  but  if  his  duties  would 
be  otherwise  impeded  let  him  marry  immediately."  ^ 


'»  Mann,  ix.  94. 
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It  is,  moreover,  easy  to  infer  from  the  regulations  as  history  op 
regards  the  conduct  of  a  Brahmachdri  towards  the     vamty. 
"vrife  of  his  preceptor,  and  from  the  specified  periods 
of  student-life,  that  twice-born  men   could  rarely 
have  been  married  before  they  had  attained  a  full 
marriageable  a^e.     Under  such  circumstances  the  Festivitaes  m«o- 

^  ^  .  ,  oiatod  with  the 

return  of  the   Brahmachdri   to   his  father's  house  Jjjjjj^*  ^^ 

involved   a  family   festivity.     The   studies   of  the  hJfuS*.*'*'''* 

neophyte  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.     The 

sweets  of  married  life  were  all  before  him.     Manu, 

accordingly,  enjoins  that    the    student   should   be 

praised  by  his  preceptor,  and  honourably  welcomed 

by  his  father.     That  he  should  be  seated  on  a  couch 

and  decked  with  flowers  as  the  hero  of  the  occasion. 

Above  all,  that  he  should  be  presented  with  acow.**^SSf"***'* 

Now,  the  possession  of  a  cow  by  a  Hindu  in  a  rural 

village  is  a  sign  of  comparative  affluence,  whilst  the 

animal  itself  is  worshipped  and  reverenced  as  a  deity. 

It  furnishes  the  primitive  luxuries,   the  milk,  the 

butter,  and  the  curds,  which  are  so  grateful  to  the 

Hindus ;  and  it  is  the  living  representative  of  the 

prolific  earth-goddess,    the  type   of   the   beautiful 

Lakshml,  who  is  the  wife  of  Vishnu  and  the  goddess 

of  all  prosperity.     When,  therefore,  a  young  man 

possessed  a  cow,  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should 

dream  of  possessing  a  bride. 

As  regards  prohibited  marriages,  Manu  directed  ni^Sl^**^ 
that  a  man  should  not  marry  a  wife  whose  family 
name  indicated  that  she  had  descended  from  thei>«»w»- 
same  family  stem  as  his  father  or  mother,  or  who 
was  in  the  sixth  degree  of  relationship.^     Again,  a  unsuitable 
twice-born  man  was  never  to  take  a  wife  from  a 

»  Manu,  iu.  3,  4.  "  Mann,  uL  6. 
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HI8TOET  OP  family  which    had    omitted  to  fulfil    its    religious 

pabt  v.     duties,  or  had  produced  no  sons,  or  in  ^^hich  tbe 

Veda  had  not  been  read,  or  which  was  distinguisliel 

by  thick  hair  on  the  body,  or  which  was  subject  to 

consumption,  indigestion,  epilepsy,  leprosy,  or  ele- 

Non^b^siTOice  phantiasis.     Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  Mann 

of  religious  duty  Jr 

pMi^dSwti.  distinctly  classifies  the  non-observance  of  religious 
duty,  and  neglect  of  the  Veda,  with  physical  defects, 
such  as  leprosy  and  elephantiasis.  Thus,  whilst  the 
young  student,  fresh  from  the  instructions  and  dis- 
cipline imparted  by  his  preceptor,  was  effectually 
restrained  from  marrying  a  wife  out  of  an  irrehgious 
family,  a  strong  pressure  was  placed  upon  heretics 
and  unbelievers  to  observe  their  religious  duties  and 
devote  some  time  to  the  reading  of  the  Veda,  lest 
their  daughters  should  remain  unmarried.  Some  of 
the  laws  as  regards  constitutional  debility  are 
amusing  from  their  frank  simplicity.  To  refrain 
from  marrying  a  damsel  because  her  father  had  a 
weak  digestion,  might  be  a  prudent  measure;  but 
the  law  would  bear  rather  hardly  upon  the  weaker 
sex,  inasnmch  as  a  damsel  could  scarcely  refuse  to 
be  given  to  a  husband,  whatever  might  be  the  state 
of  his  digestive  organs.  The  restriction  against 
marrying  a  girl  because  her  family  was  distinguished 
by  thick  hair  on  the  body,  seems  somewhat  inex- 
plicable. It  probably  originated  in  the  current 
Oriental  idea  that  thick  hair  on  the  body  denoted 
strong  passions ;  and  such  tendencies  on  the  part  of 
women  are  always  regarded  by  Hindus  with  pe- 
culiar aversion,  and  are  often  denounced  by  Native 
moralists  with  a  bitterness  which  is  scarcely  fair. 

unsuiubie  Mauu's  Ust  of  damsols  whom  a  man  is  forbidden 

damsels.  _-  ,  _.-.  .  , 

to  marry,  is  equally  curious.     He  says : — ^*  A  twice- 
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born  man  should  not  many  a  girl  "Vfith  red  hair,  nor  histoet  of 
one  with  a  deformed  limb,  nor  one  troubled  with     p^bt  v. 
habitual  sickness,  nor  one  without  hair,  nor  one  with 
too  much  hair,  nor  one  who  talks  too  much,  nor  one 
with  inflamed  eyes.    Neither  should  he  marry  a  girl 
with  the  name  of  a  constellation,  or  a  tree,  or  a  river, 
or  a  barbarous  nation,  or  a  mountain,  or  a  winged 
creature,  or  a  snake,  or  a  slave,  or  with  any  name 
which  raises  an  image  of  terror.     Neither  should  he 
marry  a  girl  who  has  no  brother,  lest  her  father 
should  take  her  first-bom  son  as  his  own  to  offer  the 
funeral  cakes;   nor  one  whose  father  is  not  well 
known,  lest  an  illicit  marriage  should  already  have 
been  contracted  between  the  girl  and  another  man."*^ 
The  last  two  laws  seem  to  call  for  some  explanation. 
It  was  ruled  that  every  man  ought  to  have  a  son, 
who  should  perform  the  funeral  rites  of  his  father, 
and  present  his  spirit  on  stated  occasions  with  cakes 
and  libations.     If  a  man  had  no  son,  but  only  a 
daughter,  he  might  adopt  the  first-born  son  of  his 
daughter,  and  thus  perchance  leave  his  daughter's 
husband  childless.     Accordingly  a  twice-born  man 
was  prohibited  from  marrying  a  girl  who  had  no 
brothers,  lest  after  becoming  a  father  he  should  find 
himself  virtually  childless.     The  remaining  law  is 
significant  in   another   direction.      The   sentiment 
with  regard  to  female  purity  is  very  strong  amongst 
the  Hindiis.    A  damsel  who  has  been  once  betrothed 
is  regarded  as  ineligible  for  marriage  to  another, 
even  if  no  consummation  has  taken  place.     Accord- 
ingly Manu  directs  that  a  twice-born  man  should 
never  marry  a  damsel  whose  father  was  not  well 

»  Manu,  iii.  8,  9. 
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HISTORY  OF  known,  lest  an  illicit  marriage  should   hare  been    ;i 

INDIA.  •         1  1.         .     J  * 

pa«t  v.     previously  contracted. 
sM,  Qualified  "       -A.8  regards  damsels  who  are  qualified  to  become 
***™**''*         the  wives  of  twice-born  men,  Manu  lays  down  the 
following  precepts: — "A  man  of  the  three  twice- 
born  castes  should  choose  a  girl  for  his  wife  whose 
form  is  without  defect,  who  has  an  agreeable  name, 
who  walks  gracefully  like  a  young  elephant,  who 
has  a  moderate  quantity  of  hair,  whose  teeth  are  of 
a  moderate  size,  and  whose  body  is  exquisitely  soft."  * 
This  description  of  a  qualified  Hindii  female  is  suffi- 
ciently general  without  being  too  particular;  but 
like  the  list  of  prohibited  families  and  prohibited 
damsels,  it  is  strangely  wanting  in  that  sentiment 
which  prevails  in  the  traditions  of  the  Kshatriyas. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  opposition  between  the  Ksha- 
triyas  ideal  and  the  Brahmanical  ideal,  which  is 
JJp^^*^j^g;^  worth  noting.     The  conception  which  appears  to 
mauid!i?f^"have  floated  before  the  fancy  of  a  Kshatriya  bard 
was  that  of  a  fair  or  golden  complexioned  nymph, 
graceful  and  retiring,  delicate  and  slender- waistcd. 
The  later  PurAnic  bards  were  more  materialistic  and 
sensuous,  and  their  ideal  was  that  of  a  young  damsel 
who  walked,  as  Manu  says,  like  a  young  elephant, 
and  who  was  moreover  endowed  with  all  the  ex- 
uberant charms  of  maturer  years.     In  other  words, 
the  Kshatriyas  loved  fair  and  graceful  women,  and 
sought  to  be  loved  in  return,  after  the  manner  of 
young  and   chivalrous  warriors;    whilst  the  later 
Brdhmans  were  as  devoid  of  sentiment  as  monks 
shut  out  fix)m  the  world  by  the  bars  of  their  cells, 
and  indulged  in  dreams  of  voluptuous  forms  that 
merely  pleased  the  senses  and  provoked  desire. 

^  Manu,  iii.  10. 
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The  marriasre  ceremonies  of  the  Hindiis  are  but  histoey  of 
very  briefly  indicated  by  Manu,  probably  because      pabtv. 
they  were  considered  to  be  so  well  known  as  to  4th.  Muruge 
render  details  unnecessary.     It  is  simply  ordained 
?       that  when  the  bridegroom  is  of  the  same  caste  as  the 
r       bride  he  should  take  her  hand  before  the  altar.^   It 
[       may,  however,  be  as  well  to  indicate  in  the  present 
place  the  leading  rites  in  the  marriage  ceremony, 
such  as  are  performed  in  the  present  day,  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  handed  down  from  time  imme- 
morial.   These  rites  are  eleven  in  number,  namely :—  Ei^en  le^ing 

1st,    The  procession  of  the  bridegroom  to  the  Procesdon. 
house  of  the  father  of  the  bride. 

2nd,  The  hospitable  reception  of  the  bridegroom.  H<»pitoiity. 

3rd,  The  gift  of  the  bride  by  her  father  to  the  Gift  of  bnde. 
bridegroom. 

4th,  The  binding  together  of  the  hands  of  the  The  binding. 
bride  and  bridegroom  with  kusa  grass. 

6th,  The  gift  of  a  waistcloth  and  mantle  by  the  G*ft*o «» 
bridegroom  to  the  bride. 

6th,  The  tying  together  of  the  skirts  of  the  man-  Thetiying. 
ties  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 

7th,  The  oblations  of  the  bridegroom  to  the  god  J^JsJ-***""  *<> 
Agni  or  "  Fire,"  and  the  dropping  of  the  rice  on  the 
fire  by  the  bride. 

8th,  The  hand  of  the  bride  solemnly  taken  by  '^^  ^^^ 
the  bridegroom  in  marriage. 

9th,  The  steps  of  the  bride  on  a  stone  and  muller,  ^*  »*^ 
the  domestic  implement  for  grinding  spices  and  con- 
diments. 

10th,  The  walk  of  the  bride  round  the  nuptial  SL?  ~''"* *'*' 
fire. 

**  Manu,  iii.  43. 
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HISTORY  OF         11  th,  The  seven  steps  in  seven  circles,  "which  the 
pILt^v.     bride  is  directed  to  take  by  the  bridegroom ;  the 
The  seven  final'  ^Gventh  stop  rendering  the  marriage  complete  and 
Btcpa.  irrevocable. 

Domestic  life  of        Thc  procepts  which  refer  to  the  domestic  life  of 

theGnhasthA.  . 

the  Grihastha,  or  householder,  are  characterized  by 
the  same  minuteness  of  detail  as  those  which  refer 
to  his  maiTiage  duties  and  religious   observances. 
During  the  most  responsible  period  in  the  life  of 
man,  when  he  is  discharging  all  the  onerous  obliga- 
tions of  a  husband,  a  father,  and  the  master  of  a 
household,  he  is  virtually  deprived  of  all  independ- 
ence, and  compelled  to  regulate  his  daily  life  by  a 
code  of  authoritative  law,  which  brings  almost  every 
one  of  his  acts  within  the  sphere  either  of  merits  or 
demerits,    to    be    punished   or  rewarded   hereafter 
according  to  the  bialance  of  the  sura  total  of  the  one 
over  the  sum  total  of  the  other.     These  ordinances 
Means  of  liveii-  miffht  bc  considcrcd  under  the  two  heads  of  means 

hood  and  moral         ^ 

conduct.  Qf  livelihood  and  moral  conduct  j  but  the  fonner 
have  already  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapter 
on  the  four  castes,  whilst  the  moral  rules  find  general 
expression  in  the  Brahraanical  system.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  precepts  respecting 

Reapoctive  oc-   mcaiis  of  livcHhood  refer,  not  so  much  to  the  twiee- 

cupations  of  the  ' 

^reetwiee-born  ^om  castcs  generally,  as  to  the  Brdhmans  alone. 
Indeed,  the  occupations  of  the  two  other  twice-bom 
castes  were  sufficiently  known  and  acknowledged. 
The  ELshatriyas  were  the  rulers  and  defenders  of  the 
community.  As  soldiers  they  were  maintained  by 
the  state,  and  also  were  occasionally  in  a  position  to 
acquire  lands  and  riches  by  foreign  conquest.  The 
Vaisyas,  again,  maintained  themselves  by  merchan- 
dise; and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter,  in  dealing  with 
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the  Buddhist  period,  that  such  merchants  became  an  histoet  op 
important  part  of  the  community,  and  carried  their     pabt  v. 
goods  from  city  to  city  in  hundreds  of  waggons. 
But  the  Brdhmans  had  no  ostensible  calling  save 
their  religious  duties  as  preceptors  and  priests ;  and 
Manu  endeavoured  to  place  them  as  far  as  possible  idea  that  the 
upon  an  independent  footing,  by  setting  forth  the  g<j|jwp'inain- 
duty  of  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas  to  present  alms  and  p^**^^®- 
gifts  to  the  Brdhmans,  not  merely  as  a  religious 
obligation,   but    as    a  privilege   only   accorded  to 
worthy  and  virtuous  men.     The  compilers  of  the 
code,  however,  appear  to  have  been  fearful  lest  the 
Brdhmans   should   sink   to   the   position  of  sordid 
mendicants ;  and  specially  enjoined  that  the  Brdh-  ^JSJX^^J^, 
man  should  avoid  the  habit  of  begging,  since  byv^rlSSSlS? 
taking  many  gifts  the  divine  light  soon  fades  away 
from  the  soid.^ 

The  third  and  fourth  orders,  of  Vdnaprastha  and  m.  Thev\KA- 

^  t  PBA8TH1.,  or 

Sannydsf,   or  hermit   and  devotee,  are  frequently  ^•"^'• 

recognized  in    the    Epics,   and   express   the  very 

essence  of  Brahmanism.    These  two  orders,  although  Diatinction  he- 

.  11-/.  tweentheVtaa- 

apparently  similar  as  regards  external  lite,  present  g^«^«* 
some  striking  points  of  difference  as  regards  internal 
life,  with  reference  to  the  objects  to  be  respectively 
gained  by  each  mode  of  living.  Thus  the  Vdna- 
prastha,  or  hermit,  devoted  his  time  to  religious 
austerities  with  the  view  of  mortifying  his  passions. 
The  Sannydsf,  or  devotee,  is  supposed,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  have  overcome  all,  the  desires  of  the  flesh  ; 
and  therefore  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
religious  contemplation,  with  the  view  of  attaining 
final  beatitude.     The  latter  object  was  indeed  kept 


«  Manu,  iv.  186. 
VOL.  II.  36 
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HisTOET  OF  in  view  by  men  belonging  to  either  order ;  but  was  ; 
TAMt  V.     more  immediately  the  aim  of  the  Sannydsf.     The 
duties  of  these  two  orders  may  now  be  indicated  as 
follows. 

Manu  says : — 

MWoiMi  "  When  the  twice-bom  man  lias  remainfed  in  the  order 

the  Vioapras.  of  Grihastha,  or  householder^  until  his  muscles  become  flaccid^ 
and  his  hair  grey,  and  he  sees  a  child  of  his  child,  let  him 
abandon  his  household  and  repair  to  the  forest,  and  dwell 
there  in  the  order  of  Y&naprastha,  or  hermit.  He  should  be 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  if  she  choose  to  attend  him,  but 
otherwise  he  should  conmiit  her  to  the  care  of  his  sons.  He 
.  should  take  with  him  the  consecrated  fire,  and  all  the 
domestic  implements  for  making  oblations  to  the  fire,  and 
there  dwell  in  the  forest,  with  perfect  control  over  all  his 
organs ;  and  here  day  by  day  he  should  perform  the  fire 
sacraments  with  many  sorts  of  pure  food,  such  as  holy  sages 
used  to  eat,  with  green  herbs,  roots,  and  fruit.  He  should 
wear  a  black  antelope's  hide,  or  a  vesture  of  bark,  and 
bathe  morning  and  evening ;  and  he  should  suffer  his  nails, 
and  the  hair  of  his  head  and  beard,  to  grow  continually.  He 
should  make  offerings  from  such  food  as  he  himself  may  eat, 
and  give  alms  to  the  utmost  of  his  power ;  and  he  should 
honour  aU  those  who  visit  his  hermitage  with  presents  of 
water,  roots,  and  fruit.  He  should  be  constantly  engaged 
in  reading  the  Veda ;  he  should  be  patient  in  all  extremities ; 
he  should  be  universally  benevolent,  and  entertain  a  tender 
affection  for  all  Uving  creatures ;  his  mind  should  be  ever 
intent  on  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  he  should  be  a  perpetual 
giver  of  gifts,  but  not  a  receiver."*  He  should  slide  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  the  ground ;  or  stand  a  whole  day 
on  tip-toe;  or  continue  in  motion  by  rising  and  sittiog 
alternately ;  but  every  day  at  sunrise,  at  noon,  and  at  sun- 
set he  should  go  to  the  waters  and  bathe.  In  the  hot 
season  he  should  sit  exposed  to  five  fires,  namely,  four  bias- 

2*  Mana,  vi.  l-*8.    YiBbna  Purfoia,  iiL  9. 
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ing  aTonnd  him,  whilst  the  sun  is  bummg  above  him ;  in  histobt  of 

INDIA. 
Pabt  V. 


tlie  rainy  season  he  should  stand  uncovered  without  even  a      ^^^^^ 


mantle,  while  the  clouds  pour  down  their  heaviest  showers ; 

in  thie  cold  season  he  should  wear  damp  vesture.  He  should 
increase  the  austerity  of  his  devotion  by  degrees,  until  by 
enduring  harsher  and  harsher  mortifications  he  has  dried  up 
his  bodily  frame/'  *' 

As  regards  the  life  to  be  pursued  by  a  Sannydsf , 
Manu  lays  down  the  following  direction  : — 

^^  When  a  Brdhman  has  thus  lived  in  the  forest  during  iv.  Th«  sa.w- 

the  third  portion  of  his  life  as  a  Yanaprastha,  he  should  for  votee.*  ^^  ^ 

the  fourth  portion  of  it  become  a  Sanny&si,  and  abandon  all 

sensual  affections,  and  repose  wholly  in  the  Supreme  Spirit, 

When  a  Brahman  has  reposited  in  his  mind  the  sacrificial  Life  of  religious 

fires,  he  may  proceed  direct  from  the  second  order,  or  that  So  obtJn  finid 

of  Grihastha,  or  even  from  the  first  order,  or  that  of  Brah- 

machiri,  to  the  fourth  order,  or  that  of  Sanny&si.      The 

glory    of  that  Br&hman  who    passes   from  the   order   of 

Grihastha  to  that  of  Sannyasi  illuminates  the  higher  worlds. 

He  should  take  an  earthen  water-pot,  dwell  at  the  roots  of 

large  trees,  wear  coarse  vesture,  abide  in  total  solitude,  and 

exhibit  a  perfect  equanimity   towards  all  creatures.     He 

should  wish  neither  for  death  nor  for  life ;  but  expect  his 

appointed  time,  as  a  hired  servant  expects  his  wages.    He 

should  look  down  as  he  advances  his  foot,  lest  he  should 

touch  anything  impure.     He  should  drink  water  that  has 

been  purified  by  straining  through  a  cloth,  lest  he  hurt  an 

insect.    He  should,  if  he  speaks  at  all,  utter  words  that  are 

purified  by  truth.     He  should  by  all  means  keep  his  heart 

pure.     He  should  bear  a  reproachful  speech  with  patience, 

and  speak  reproachfiilly  to  no  man;  and  he  should  never 

utter  a  word  relating  to  vain  illusory  things.     He  should 

delight  in  meditating  on  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  sit  fixed 

in  such  meditation,  without  needing  anything  earthly,  with- 

^  Manu,  vi.  22—32.  Yishnn  Pur&na,  iii.  9. 
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HISTORY  OF  oat  oiie  sensual  desire,  arid  without  any  companion  but  his 

INDIA.         1 ,,.. 

own  soul/  " 


Paet  v. 


€€ 


The  Brahman  who  has  become  a  Sannyasi  shonld  at  no 

Means  of  6ub>       ,  _ 

sisteuoe.  time  gain  his  subsistence  by  explaining  omens   and  pro- 

digies ;  nor  by  skill  in   astrology  and  palmistry ;  nor  by 
casuistry  and  expositions  of  holy  texts.     He  should  not  go 
near  a  house  which  is  frequented  by  V4naprasthas,  or  Brih- 
mans,  or  birds,  or  dogs,  or  other  beggars.     The  vessels  on 
which  he  should  receive  food  are  a  gourd,  a  wooden  bowl,  an 
earthen  dish,  or  a  basket  made  of  reeds.     He   should  only 
ask  for  food  once  a  day,  and  that  should  be  in  the  evemng, 
when  the  smoke  of  the  kitchen  fires  has  ceased,  when  the 
pestle  lies  motionless,  when  the  burning  charcoal  is  extin- 
guished, when  people  have  eaten,  and  when  dishes  are  re- 
moved.    If  he  fails  to  obtain  food  he  should  not  be  sorrow- 
ful ;  if  he  succeed  in  obtaining  it  he  should  not  be  glad.  He 
should  only  care  to  obtain  a  suflSciency  to  support  life,  and 
he  should  not  be  anxious  about  his  utensils.     He  should  not 
habituate  himself  to  eat  much  at  a  time ;  for  if  a  Sannyusl 
habituates  himself  to  eat    much,  he  becomes  inclined  to 
sensual  gratification.** 

Suyecta  of  re-         ''A  Sannydsi  should  reflect  on  the  transmiOTations  of 

fleouon.  ,  ,       , 

men  which  are  caused  by  their  sinful  deeds ;  on  their  down- 
fall into  a  region  of  darkness,  and  their  torments  in  the 
mansions  of  Yama ;  on  their  separation  from  those  whom 
they  love,  and  their  union  with  those  whom  they  hate ;  on 
their  strength  overpowered  by  old  age,  and  their  bodies 
racked  with  disease ;  on  their  agonizing  departure  from  this 
corporeal  frame,  and  their  formation  again  in  the  womb  ;  on 
the  misery  attached  to  embodied  spirits  from  a  violation  of 
their  duties,  and  the  imperishable  bliss  which  attaches  to 
embodied  spirits  who  have  abundantly  performed  every 
duty.«» 
The  Supreme  ^' A  Sannyasi  should  also  reflect  with  all  the  powers  of 

his  mind  on  the  subtle  indivisible  essence  of  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  and  its  complete  existence  in  all  beings,  whether 
extremely  high  or  extremely  low," 

«  Mann.  vi.  22—31.  »  Manu,  vi.  32—49. 

»o  Manu,  vi.  61—64.  »»  Manu,  vL  65. 
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'^  The  body  is  a  mansion,  with  bone  for  its  rafters  and  histoey  op 
beams ;  with  nerves  and  tendons  for  cords ;  with  muscles  and      p^^v! 
blood  for  mortar :  with  skin  for  its  outward  covering ;  and  7TTT 

-iiT'i         n  -ri.  *        Inferiority  of 

nlled  with  no  sweet  perfumes,  but  loaded  with  refuse.  It  is  a  material  exis- 

-I  1  /•J*  tenoe. 

mansion  infested  by  age  and  by  sorrow ;  the  seat  of  diseases ; 
harassed  with  pains,  haunted  with  the  quality  of  darkness, 
and' incapable  of  standing  long.  Such  a  mansion  of  the  vital 
doul  should  always  be  quitted  with  cheerfulness  by  its 
occupier,'* 

It  will  now  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  precepts  J^^n^f 
that    in  all    essentials  the   life   of    the    Sannydsl  t^l2Sj^*i?^ 
resembled  that  of  the  Buddhist  priest ;  and  hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  whilst  the   compilers  of  the 
code  of  Manu  were  consistent  in  their  denunciations 
against  atheism  and  heresy,  they  exhibited  a  tolera- 
tion, very  much  resembling  that  which  was  displayed 
by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  towards  all  fanatics 
and  enthusiasts,  and  utilized  them  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  supremacy  of  Brahmanism.     This  spirit  Sp^S^',*"^?' 
of  inclusion  was  doubtless  one  of  the  causes  of  the  mMd£j!&. 
success  which  attended  the  rise  of  the  Bralimanical  *^^^' 
hierarchy.     Whilst  the  Brdhmans  represented  the 
Rishis  of  the  old  Vedic  times  as  belonging  to  their 
own  order,  they  held  out  the  hand  of  religious  fellow- 
ship to  those  devotees,  who  would  otherwise  have 
sought  for  rest  under  the  shadow  of  Buddhistic 
heresy. 

Such,  then,  was  the  ideal  of  Hindii  life  as  under-  J?|^2j?i;^^ 
stood  by  the  ancient  Brdhmans.     How  far  it  was  dSwSftJS^ 


Buddhism,  but 


modified  by  Buddhism,  or  associated  with  Buddhism,  notfiromtlie 
is  a  difficult  question,  which  must  be  reserved  for  in- 
vestigation in  the  next  volume.  One  conclusion 
seems  to  be  certain,  that  this  Brahmanical  ideal  was 

w  Manu,  vi.  76,  77. 
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HisTOBT  OF  not  that  of  the  Vedic  Aryans,  who   indulged  in 
PijM  V.     healthy  but  material  aspirations  for  a  long*  life  of 
oriffbiAtodiiiA  physical  enjoyment.®    It  was  rather  an  ideal  which 
■tote.   *        originated  in  an  elaborate  belief  of  a  future  existence 
of  the  soul  after  the  death  of  the  body,  combined 
with  the  dogma  that  happiness  hereafter  depended 
upon  a  close  adherence  in  the  present  life  to  the 
arbitrary  dictates  of  ceremonial  and  conventioiial 
law,  and  a  useless  concentration  of  the  intellectual 
energies  in  contemplating  mere  metaphysical  ab- 
stractions.     In  the  old  palxiarchal  time  of  the  Vedic 
Aryans,  men  appear  to  have  led  active  lives  to  the 
very  last ;  to  have  taken  young  wives  in  iheir  old 
age,  and  gathered  in  their  harvests,  and  bargained 
their  cattle  and  merchandise,  and  fought  against 
their  enemies,  and  feasted  and  revelled,  until  per- 
chance they  drifted  into  dotage  and  sank  into  the 
inevitable  tomb,  to  enter  upon  a  dreary  existence  as 
ghosts  or  shades.     But  under  the  priestly  domina- 
tion of  the  Brdhmans,  advancing  age  was  not  only 
regarded  as  a  sign  of  decay,  but  as  a  sharp  in- 
timation that  the  individual  was  about  to  enter  upon 
an  existence  in  which  he  would  be  rewarded  or 
punished  according  to  the  sum  of  his  good  and  evil 
deeds  in  this  life;   and  that  the  individual  must 
peremptorily  prepare  for  that  future  existence  by 
turning  his  back  upon  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  by  contemplating  that  Supreme  Spirit  to  whom 
he  was  about  to  return.    These  two  conflicting  ideas 
still  find  expression  in  modem  humanity ;  and  the 


BxnreBitonof 

VecUcand 

Bnhmanic 

ideas  of  life  in 

modem 

humanity. 


^  There  are  several  allnsioiiB  in  the3Mah&  Bh&zata  and  B&m&yana  to  Bajai 
vho  haye  spent  their  old  age  in  contemplation  and  austerities ;  bat  the  incidents 
are  so  foreign  to  the  main  spirit  of  Vedic  tradition,  as  well  as  to  the  ajspirations 
expressed  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Yeda,  that  they  may  be  r^arded  aa  mythical 
interpolations  of  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
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great  problem  of  old  age  appears  to  be  how  to  com-  msTORY  of 
bine  the  two.  Each  one  separately  considered  seems  past  v. 
to  involve  a  departure  from  true  wisdom ;  an  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  responsibilities  of  existence.  The 
man  who  continues  to  devote  his  old  age  exclusively 
to  the  pursuits  of  this  world,  seems  to  ignore  those 
religious  duties  which  are  associated  with  a  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  the  man  who  de- 
votes his  old  age  exclusively  to  religious  retirement 
and  contemplation,  seems  in  like  manner  to  ignore 
those  moral  duties  which  appertain  to  the  father  and 
the  citizen. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
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HISTORY  OP 
INDIA. 
Part  V. 
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Brahmanio 
times. 


Marriage  reU- 
tions  in  the 
Vedic  period. 


Compensation 
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the  case  of 
irregular 
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The  social  condition  of  Hindu  men,  as  members 
of  a  caste  system  and  masters  of  householdsj  has 
now  been  brought  under  consideration ;  but  an  im- 
portant branch  of  inquiry  yet  remains  for  investiga- 
tion, namely,  the  condition  of  Hindu  women  in 
Vedic  and  Brahmanic  times. 

In  the  previous  chapter,  which  describes  eight 
kinds  of  marriage,  the  circumstances  under  which 
marriage  relations  were  formed  in  the  Vedic  period 
were  brought  under  review ;  and  it  was  seen  that 
damsels  were  purchased,  or  won  by  feats  of  arms,  or 
carried  away  captive  after  a  victory ;  or  a  union, 
more  or  less  temporary,  was  occasionally  brought 
about  in  the  old  idyllic  fashion,  without  any  rite  or 
ceremony  whatever.  But  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  Kshatriya  traditions  preserved  in  the  Epic5, 
the  two  leading  institutions  in  Vedic  times  were  Poly- 
andry, or  the  marriage  of  one  woman  to  all  the 
brothers  of  a  family,  and  the  Swayamvara,  or 
choice  of  a  husband  on  the  part  of  the  maiden. 

The  social  condition  of  women  who  have  been 
purchased,  or  won  by  feats  of  arms,  or  carried  away 
captive,  is  a  question  which  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
imagination   of  those   who   are   familiar  with   the 
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peculiar  conditions  of  the  feminine  mind.     It  may  histoey  of 
be  remarked  that  in  general  there  is  a  latent  power     pam  v. 
of   adaptation  to  circumstances  in  human   nature,  ' 

'which  would  speedily  reconcile  the  female  slave  and 
captive  to  a  change  of  condition  ;  especially  if  the 
damsel  found  that  she  had  really  gained  the  aflfec- 
tions  of  her  new  lord  and  master.     Moreover,  in  aporitionofa 
lawless  age  polygamy  is  virtually  a  protection  to  the  g^jj^™**^* 
damsel,  who  has  been  deprived  of  her  natural  pro- 
tectors by  the  chances  of  war  or  death  of  kinsmen ; 
and  the  services  she  might  render  in  a  patriarchal 
household,  would  in  a  great  measure  neutralize  the 
jealous  hatred  with  which  she  would  otherwise  have 
been  regarded  by  the  legitimate  wife  and  mistress 
of  a  family.    Unless,  however,  polygamy  is  an  estab-  supenorauthop- 
lished  institution,  maintained  by  the  religious  dogma  leKitamate  wife. 
that  every  man  ^should  be  the  father  of  a  son,  an 
amount  of  feminine  influence  is  generally  exercised 
by  the  legitimate  wife,  which  is  sufficient  to  curb  the 
irregular  desires  of  a  discontented  husband.^  Indeed, 

^  An  ancient  legend  is  presenred  in  the  Visbnn  Pur&na,  which  treats  of  a 
submissive  husband  as  an  exceptional  case  occurring  in  a  polygamous  age,  but 
at  the  same  time  sufficiently  illustrates  the  moral  strength  of  women.  As  it 
is  giyen  as  a  quotation  from  an  ancient  ballad,  it  may  possibly  be  referred  to 
the  Vedic  age.     It  may  be  reproduced  in  the  following  form : — 

"  There  was  a  certain  Eaja,  named  Jy&magba,  and  he  was  the  husband  of 
Saivyk.  And  Jy&magha  was  more  submissive  to  his  wife  than  any  man  who  has 
ever  been  bom,  or  whoever  will  be  bom ;  for  Saivy&  was  barren,  but  her  hus- 
band was  sore  afraid  of  her,  and  would  not  take  another  woman  to  be  his  wife. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  Jy&magha  went  out  to  fight  his  enemy ;  and  he  routed 
him,  and  drove  him  A'om  the  field  of  battle.  And  the  daughter  of  the  enemy 
was  very  beautiful,  and  she  was  left  alone  in  the  battle-field,  and  her  large  eyes 
rolled  wildly  with  fear,  and  she  cried  out: — 'Save  me.!  Save  me ! '  And 
Jy&magha  was  smitten  with  her  beauty,  and  he  said  within  his  heart : — *  This 
damsel  is  very  fair,  and  I  have  no  child  ;  therefore  I  will  take  her  to  be  my  wife,  and 
she  shall  bear  me  a  son.'  So  Jy&niagha  took  the  damsel  in  his  chariot,  and  drove 
away  to  his  own  city ;  and  his  wife  Saivy&,  and  all  his  Ministers  and  Chieftains, 
and  aU  the  people  of  the  city,  came  out  to  meet  him.  And  when  Saivy&  saw  the 
damsel  standing  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Raja,  her  heart  swelled  within  her,  and 
she  said : — '  Who  is  thii  damsel  ? '      And  the  Raja  was  afraid,  and  knew  not 
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HI8TO&T  OF  it  would  bo  easy  to  infer  that  in  a  primitive  and 
fabt  v.     peaceful    community,    where    polygamy    ^waa    not 

Natandtand.   T^cognized  as  an  institution,  and  where  the  duty  | 

jiq^to  Bono-  ^£  tieeoming  the  fetther  of  a  son  was  not  regarded 
as  a  religious  obligation,  the  free  play  of  the  affec- 
tions and  emotions  would  speedily  settle  the  main 
problem  connected  with  marriage,  by  generally  dis- 
tributing the  young  men  and  women  into  married 
pairs,  bound  to  each  other  by  an  instinctive  afiectioo, 
and  separated  from  all  others  by  a  mutual  jealousy. 

Poiymndryand         As  rofiTards  the  two  main  institutions  of  Vedic 

the  Swi^un-  ^ 


times,  Polyandry  and  the  Swayamvara,  little  need 
be  said.  Modern  taste  revolts  from  a  consideration 
of  the  conditions  of  Polyandry,  which  only  satisfies 
an  instinct  at  the  expense  of  all  delicacy  of  feeling 
phMiiufidM    and  sentiment.      The  Swayamvara  is  a  &.r  more 

irivolred  in  the  ^  .... 

8w«jramv»r».  pleasing  ccrcmony,  associated  as  it  is  with  a  pure 
idea  of  woman's  love  centering  in  a' single  individual 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  finding  a  full 
response  in  the  chivalrous  affection  of  a  Hindii  hero. 
Indeed,  in  the  story  of  Nala  ^and  Damayanti  the 
ceremony  is  accompanied  by  an  exquisite  conception 
of  maidenly  modesty,  followed  by  the  self-abnegat- 
ing devotion  of  a  wife  and  a  mother ;  and  the  charm- 
ing details  will  scarcely  fail  to  excite  the  sympa- 
thies of  all  who  care  to  apprehend  the  depths  of 
woman's  tenderness  towards  a  husband  whom  she 

what  to  say ;  and  he  replied  in  haste : — *  This  is  my  daughter-in-law ! '  Tkei 
Saiyy^  said: — *  No  ton  has  been  bom  onto  me ;  therefore  tell  me  what  son  of 
yours  is  the  husband  of  this  damsel }  *  And  the  Baja  replied : — *  The  son  yoa 
hare  yet  to  bear  to  me,  the  same  shall  be  the  husband  of  this  damseL'  At  tbese 
words  Saivy&  smiled  gently,  and  said : — '  So  let  it  be ! '  And  the  Baja  and  his 
wife  entered  the  palaoe." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  legend  bears  a  marrellous  resemblanoe  to 
that  of  the  return  of  Agamemnon  and  Cassandra  to  Argos  after  the  si^^  of  Troy. 
Had  Jyfionagha  proTed  less  submissiTe,  his  wife  SaiTy&  might  hare  appeared  in  the 
character  of  Clytemnestnu 
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Las  really  and  truly  loved.     But  «till  the  institution  histobt  of 
is  an  exaggerated  expression  of  the  age  of  chivaliy^     Pija  y. 
and  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  very  Polyandry  sxagsentod 
which  later  Hindiiism  aflTects  to  ignore.     That  aSfv»iryr° 
lover  should  seek  to  win  the  affections  of  the  damsel 
whom  he  loves^  by  a  series  of  fond  attentions  and 
devoted  service,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  in- 
stincts of  human  nature;   but  it  is  contrary  to  the 
conception  of   maidenly  modesty,  which    prevails 
in  all  civilized  communities,  that  a  damsel  should 
publicly  manifest  her  passion  for  a  man  who  has 
not  previously  given  her  undoubted  proofs  of  his 
affection.     This  maidenly  modesty  is  certainly  to 
be  found  in  the  story  of  Nala  and  Damayanti ;  but 
it  bears  the  impress  of  having  been  introduced  by 
the  Hindii  bard,  and  the  mythical  details  respecting 
the  talking  birds  with  golden  wings  seem  to  give 
weight  to  the  suspicion. 

If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  Brahmanic  age,  as  it  8^J^^^" 
finds  expression  in  the  code  of  Manu,  we  find  that  JStoT^" 
Polyandry  and  the  Swayamvara  are  alike  ignored,  SJgUjJ,^^ 
and  so  too  is  the  sentiment  that  the  woman  is  in  any  *«»«^ 
way  the  equal  to  the  man.     The  old  Vedic  idea  that 
religious  worship  should  be  performed  by  a  married 
pair  is  indeed  preserved  in  Manu,  but  without  any 
observation  which  would  imply  equality.  "  Women,"  S^S^^*^ 
he  says,  "  were  created  to  be  mothers,  and  men  to 
be  fathers ;  it  is  therefore  ordained  in  the  Veda  that 
religious  rites  should  be  performed  by  the  husband 
together  with  the  wife."*    But  in  every  other  direc- »jp|^^<»^' 
tion  the  entire  dependence   and  subordination  of  S^JSJiSd sons, 
women  is  indicated  in  the  most  decided  language^ 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  texts : — 

^  Maiiii,ix. 
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HIBTOET  OP        "  A  girl,  a  young  woman,  or  a  matron  must  do  nothing 
according  to  her  own  pleasure,  even  in  her  own  dwelling- 
place.     In  childhood  she  is  dependent  on  her  father;  in 
youth  on  her  husband ;  in  widowhood  on  her  sons.      If  she 
has  no  sons,  she  must  be  dependent  upon  the  kinsmen  of 
her  deceased  husband ;  if  he  left  no  kinsmen,  she  must  he 
dependent  upon  the  kinsmen  of  her  father ;  if  she  hare  no 
such  kinsmen,  she  must  be  dependent  upon  the  Baja.     A 
woman  must  never  seek  to  be  independent.      She   must 
never  wish  to  separate  herself  from  her  father,  her  husband, 
or  her  sons ;  for  by  such  a  separation  she  exposes  both  her 
father's  family  and  her  husband's  family  to  contempt.     The 
father  is  reprehensible  who  does  not  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  at  the  proper  time ;  the  husband  is  reprehensible 
who  does  not  pay  due  attention  to  his  wife ;  and  the  son  is 
reprehensible  who  does  not  protect  his  mother  afler  the 
death  of  her  lord.' 


^3  Manu,  T.  147 — 149;  ix.  3,  4.    Notwithstanding,  howeyer,  these  restricticiiLi 
upon  Hmd(!i  women,  the  wife  is  occasionallj  the  master  in  the  houaehold,  asd 
exercises  an  influence  which  would  he  startling  even  in  Europe.    An  amusing  illus- 
tration of  this  fact  is  to  he  found  in  the  biography  of  Bamdoolal  Dey  by  Baboo 
Grish  Chunder  Ghose.   Ramdoolal  had  purchased  and  stocked  his  warehouses  with 
six  hundred  bags  of  the  finest  sugar.    After  a  while  the  sugar  market  became 
favourable  and  he  sold  the  whole.    Meantime  his  wife  had  engaged  a  nnmber  of 
Br&hmans  to  read  the  Mah&  Bh&rata ;  and  for  ninety  days  thousands  of  natire 
women  flocked  to  the  house  to  hear  the  sacred  stories,  and  were  entertained  wilh 
sherbet  made  from  the  sugar.   When,  therefore,  Bamdoolal  ordered  delivery  of  the 
six  hundred  bags  he  found  that  he  had  only  forty  left.     In  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  he  called  his  wife  an  angel  of  IQ-luck ;  upon  which  she  ran  to  her  bed- 
chamber, and  bolted  the  door  behind  her.    The  finale  of  the  story  may  be  best 
told  in  the  language  of  the  biographer : — "Let  those  who  call  the  Bengalee  on- 
gallant  and  the  oppressor  of  the  female  sex,  contemplate  tiie  scene  I  am  about  to 
describe.     Slowly  Ramdoolal  hent  his  steps  in  the  direction  his  wife  had  taken. 
Finding  the  doors  of  her  chamber  closed,  he  knocked  gently ;  sobs  alone  answered 
him  from  within.    He  confessed  the  enormity  of  his  crime ;  he  called  himself  a 
coward  and  a  fool.  By  a  thousand  endearing  epithets  he  craved  his  lady's  pardon . 
mercy  was  accorded  by  heaven,  and  would  a  woman  deny  it?    There  he  stood  in 
that  outer  room ;  the  great  man  humbled  to  the  dust,  moaning  and  sobbing  him- 
self as  the  moans  and  sobs  of  his  wife  came  piercingly  upon  his  cars.    At  last 
the  bruised  heart  of  his  spouse  softened ;  she  cried  herself  to  pity.     Ri^ng  from 
the  bed  on  which  she  had  flung  herself,  she  slowly  drew  bock  the  bolts  and  her  hus- 
band entered.    Throwing  hioLself  at  her  feet,  he  again  and  again  craved  for  foigire- 
ness.   Forgiveness  was  at  last  purchased  by  him  for  the  worth  in  gold  of  one  lakb 
of  rvpees.    This  little  fortune  (about  £10,000)  Ramdoohd's  wife,  at  her  death,  left 
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The  duty  of  a  father  as  regards  the  marriage  of  history  op 
his  daughters  is  laid  down  very  explicitly  by  Manu  ;      paet  v. 
and  indeed  is  felt  by  every  Hindu  in  the  present  day  Dutyofajwher 
to  be  a  religious  as  well  as  a  family  and  social  obli-  ^  ^  daughter. 
gat  ion. 

^'  Every  man,''  says  Manu,  "  should  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  an  excellent  and  handsome  youth  of  the  same  • 
caste,  even  though  she  has  not  attained  her  age ;  but  it  is 
better  that  a  damsel,  though  marriageable,  should  stay  at 
home  until  her  death,  rather  than  that  her  father  should  give 
her  in  marriage  to  a  worthless  bridegroom.  A  damsel 
should  wait  three  years  after  she  is  marriageable ;  and  then 
if  her  father  has  not  given  her  in  marriage,  she  may  choose 
for  herself  a  bridegroom  of  equal  caste,  and  neither  she  nor 
her  chosen  husband  commits  any  oflTence.     A  damsel  who  Cases  when  a 

.  damsel  may 

thus  chooses  her  husband  should  not  carry  with  her  the  choose  her  own 

husband. 

jewels  which  she  received  from  her  father,  nor  those  which 
have  been  given  to  her  by  her  mother  or  brethren ;  and.  if 
she  carries  them  away  she  commits  theft.  A  man  who 
thus  marries  a  damsel  afler  she  is  of  full  age,  should  not 
give  a  nuptial  present ;  since  her  father  lost  his  dominion 
over  her  by  detaining  her  at  a  time  when  she  might  have 
been  amother.^^* 

The  duties  of  husbands  towards  their  wives  are  gnt^s  of  hus-^ 
also  defined  with  significant  fulness  of  detail  in  the  their  wivS. 
Brahmanical  code ;    and   an  attempt  is  obviously 
made  to  reconcile  the  wife  to  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion in  which  she  is  placed  by  the  Hindu  lawgiver. 

to  her  brother.''  The  writer  of  this  biography  is  an  enlightened  and  educated 
HindCi)  and  the  editor  of  a  Natiye  newspaper  in  the  English  language ;  bnt  his  idea 
of  gallantry  is  open  to  correction.  A  European  would  scarcely  consider  it  gallantry 
on  the  part  of  a  husband  to  purchase  the  forgireness  of  a  wife  with  £10,000. 

^  Manu,  ix.  88 — 96.  This  permission,  which  is  granted  to  maidens  of  a  certain 
age,  to  choose  their  own  husband,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Swayamvara, 
although  it  may  be  a  Brahmanical  reproduction  of  the  Vedic  custom.  The 
Swayamvara  invoKed  the  idea  of  a  father  providing  for  a  daughter  on  her  arriving 
at  a  marriageable  age,  by  inviting  a  number  of  young  men  to  an  entertainment 
at  which  she  was  to  choose  a  bridegroom. 
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HISTORY  OF        "A  married  woman/'  says  Mann,  ^'mnst  be  hononied 
^2S^.      ftiid  adorned  by  her  fether,  her  brethren,  and  lier  husband, 
ViTwtobeho-  ^  ^^^^  would  obtain  abundant  prosperity.     Where  females 
nou^and  dA-  are  honouired,  there  the  deities  are  pleased ;  but  where  the 
females  are  not  honoured,  there  all  religious  acts  are  of  no 
avail.      Should  the  women  of  a  family,   not    being    duly 
honoured,  pronounce  a  curse  against  any  house,  that  house 
and  all  belonging  to  it  will  utterly  perish,  as  if  destroyed  by 
a  sacrifice  for  the  death  of  an  enemy.   Therefore  let  all  men 
who  are  desirous  of  wealth  continually  supply  the  women 
of  their  family  with  ornaments,  apparel,  and  food  at  all 
times  of  festival.     If  a  wife  be  not  elegantly  attired  she 
will  not  exhilarate  her  husband,  and  unless  her  husband  be 
pleased  there  will  be  no  offspring.     When  a  wife  is  gaily 
adorned  her  whole  house  is  embellished,  but  if  she  be  with- 
out ornament  the  whole  house  will  be  deprived  of  decora- 
tion.'   When  good  women  thus  irradiate  the  houses  of  their 
lords,  they  are  like  unto  Lakshnu,  the  goddess  of  abund- 
ance.    From  the  wife  alone  proceed  offspring,  good  house- 
hold management,  soUcitous  attention,  most  exquisite  ca- 
resses, and  heavenly  beatitude.     She  who  deserts  not  her 
lord,  but  keeps  her  heart,  speech,  and  body  in  subjection  to 
him,  shall  obtain  his  mansion  in  heaven,  and  be  called  Sad- 
hwl,  or  good  and  faithful ;  but  she  who  is  disloyal  to  her 
husband,  will  be  bom  in  the  next  life  from  the  womb  of  a 
jackal,  or  be  tormented  with  the  horrible  diseases  which 
punish  vice.'*' 

Duties  of  a  wife.       The  duties  of  a  wife  towards  her  husband  and 
household  generaUy  are  equally  significant 

''  She  must  always,^*  says  Manu,  "be  in  a  cheerful  tem- 
per, devoting  herself  to  the  good  management  of  the  house- 
hold, taking  great  care  of  the  household  furniture,  and 
keeping  down  all  her  expenses  with  a  frugal  hand.  The 
husband  to  whom  her  father  has  given  her,  or  to  whom  her 
brother  has  given  her  with  the  consent  of  her  &ther,  she  must 

6  Mann,  iii.  55—6%  •  Maao,  ix.  26—30. 
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obsequiously  honour  while  he  lives,  and  never  neglect  him  histobt  ov 
•w^hen  he  dies.  The  husband  gives  bliss  continually  to  his  wife      ^^xv, 

here  below,  and  he  will  give  her  happiness  in  the  next  world. 

He  must  be  constantly  revered  as  a  god  by  a  virtuous  wife ; 
even  though  he  does  not  observe  approved  usages,  or  is  en- 
amoured of  another  woman,  or  is  devoid  of  good  quahties. 
No  sacrifice  is  allowed  to  women  apart  from  their  husbands, 
no  religious  rite,  no  fasting;  so  far  only  as  a  wife  honours 
her  lord,  so  far  is  she  exalted  in  heaven.  A  faithful  wife 
who  wishes  to  attain  heaven,  and  dwell  there  with  her  hus- 
band, must  never  do  anything  unkind  towards  him,  whether 
he  be  living  or  dead.'' 

The  duties  of  widows  are  equally  explicit,  and  ^^^^^  • 
involve  no  idea  of  the  horrible  Satl.  Manu  says : — 

"  When  the  husband  is  dead  let  his  widow  emaciate  her 
body  by  living  voluntarily  on  pure  flowers,  roots,  and  fruit ; 
but  let  her  not  even  pronounce  the  name  of  another  man.  Let 
her  continue  until  death,  forgiving  all  injuries,  performing 
harsh  duties,  avoiding  every  sensual  pleasure,  and  cheerfully 
practising  the  incomparable  rules  of  virtue,  which  have  been 
followed  by  such  women  as  were  devoted  to  one  husband 
alone.     Many  thousands  of  Br&hmans  have  avoided  sensu- 
ality from  their  early  youth,  and  have,  consequently,  had  no 
children,  but,  nevertheless,  when  they  have  died  they  have 
ascended  to  heaven;  and  in  like  manner  a  virtuous  wife 
ascends  to  heaven,  though  she  have  no  child,  if  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  devotes  herself  to  pious  austeri- 
ties.    But  a  widow,  who,  from  her  desire  to  bear  children, 
slights  her  deceased  husband  by  mariTiiig  again,  brings 
disgrace  upon  herself  here  below,  and  will  be  excluded  here- 
after from  the  seat  of  her  lord.     In  no  part  of  this  code  is 
a  second  husband  allowed  to  a  virtuous  woman.'^^ 

The  duties  of  a  widower  are  placed  upon  another  p«tte8  of  a  wi- 

^  *■  ^  dower. 

footing  by  the  Hindii  lawgiver.     Manu  says : — 

7  Manu,  V.  157—162. 
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HisTOEY  OP  '^  K  the  wife  of  a  twice-bom  man  die  before  him,  and  if 
she  be  of  his  own  caste^  and  if  she  has  lived  a  virtnonfl  life 
according  to  the  ordinance,  her  body  mast  be  burned  by 
her  husband  with  sacred  fire  and  fit  implements  of  sacrifice ; 
and  when  he  has  thus  performed  the  funeral  rites  to  his  wife 
he  may  again  marry  and  light  the  nuptial  fire/^  ' 

b?^*i^°on***       '^^®  system  of  confinement  and  repression,  how- 
women.  ever,  was  not  always  successful  in  subduing  the  ir- 

regular desires  of  such  women  as  were  unraindful  of 
their  duties  and  obligations. 

''  Husbands/'  says  Manu,  ''  should  diligently  keep  their 
wives  under  lawful  restrictions.  No  man,  indeed,  can  wholly 
restrain  women  by  lawful  measures ;  but  a  wife  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  collection  and  expenditure  of  wealth,  in  puri- 
fication and  female  duty,  in  the  preparation  of  daily  food, 
and  in  the  superintendence  of  household  utensils.  Women 
are  not  secure  by  confinement  at  home,  even  under  aflTec- 
tionate  and  observant  guardians ;  and  those  only  are  truly 
secure,  who  are  guarded  by  their  own  good  inclinations. 
Vices  of  women.  Six  faults  bring  infamy  upon  a  woman : — ^Drinking  intoxi- 
cating Uquors,  associating  with  evil  persons,  absence  from  a 
husband,  rambling  abroad,  sleeping  at  unseasonable  times, 
and  dwelling  in  the  house  of  another.  Such  women  care 
not  whether  a  lover  be  handsome  or  ngly,  young  or  old ; 
they  think  it  is  enough  that  he  is  a  man;  and  through  their 
passion  for  men,  their  mutable  temper,  their  want  of  settled 
affection,  and  their  perverse  nature,  they  soon  become  ahen- 
ated  from  their  husbands."' 

Maintenance  ^  Tcgards  tho  maintenance  and  conduct  of  a 

S°wifeS??^^  wife  during  the  absence  of  her  husband  on  business 
husband.         or  plcasurc,  the  following  rules  are  laid  down  in  the 
code  of  Manu : — 

'^  Should  a  man  have  business  abroad,  he  should  assure 
a  fitting  maintenance  for  his  wife  while  he  is  away ;    for 

»  Manu,  V.  167-169.  »    Manu,  ix.  6—15. 
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even  if  a  wife  be  virtuous  she  may  be  tempted  to  act  amiss,  histoey  op 

INDIA. 
Paet  v. 


if  she  be  distressed  by  want  of  subsistence.     If  the  main-      ^^i^- 


tenance  of  a  wife  be  thus  provided  for  her,  she  should  con. 

tiaue  firm  in  the  practice  of  religious  austerities  whilst  her 
husband  is  absent ;  but  if  her  maintenance  be  not  provided 
for,  she  should  subsist  by  spinning  and  other  blameless  arts. 
If  the  husband  live  abroad  on  account  of  some  sacred  duty, 
she  should  wait  for  him  eight  years;  if  he  is  abroad  on  account 
of  knowledge  or  fame,  she  should  wait  six  years ;  if  he  is 
abroad  on  account  of  pleasure,  she  should  wait  three  years/'  *^ 

The  significance  of  these  texts  lies  in  the  law  ^Hh"  J^riTd 
which  directs  the  wife  to  await  the  return  of  her 
husband  for  certain  periods  of  years,  which  are  ta 
be  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  circumstances 
which  have  led  to  the  absence  of  her  lord.  This 
law  would  seem  to  imply  that  after  a  specified  period 
of  separation  a  woman  might  marry  again ;  but  such 
a  conclusion  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  another  law, 
which  denounces  the  second  marriage  of  a  woman. 
The  commentator  KuUiika,  however,  endeavours  to  uoHI^KJiiSi" 
remove  the  difficulty  by  adding  that  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  separation  the  woman  should  rejoin 
her  husband.^^  But  this  addition  bears  obvious  marks 
of  being  an  arbitrary  interpretation  ;  and  it  seems 
more  likely  that  there  existed  an  old  law  respecting 
the  number  of  years  during  which  a  wife  was  to 
await  the  return  of  her  husband  ;  and  that  Kulliika 
has  simply  brought  this  law  into  apparent  conform- 
ity with  the  rule  which  denounces  all  second  mar- 
riages of  females. 

The  laws  of  Manu  as  regards  divorce,  and  the  dfvorc^^^*^'^"^ 
circumstances  under  which  a  man  might  marry  a 
second  wife  whilst  the  first  is  still  alive,  are  full  and 


*•  Manu,ix.  74— 76.  "  Manu,  ix.  76. 
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BISTORT  OF  explicit ;  and  they  tend  to  prove  that  whilst  poly- 
pabt  V  gamy  was  an  institution  in  Vedic  times,  monogamy 
'  was  the  dominant  idea  in  the  Bralunanic  period. 

Manu  says : — 

'^  Shoald  a  wife  treat  her  husband  with  aversion,  he 
should  bear  with  her  for  one  whole  year ;  but  after  thai 
period  he  may  deprive  her  of  her  separate  property,  and 
cease  to  treat  her  as  his  wife.  She  who  neglects  her  bus- 
band,  though  he  be  addicted  to  gaming,  or  fond  of  spirituous 
liquors,  or  diseased,  must  be  deserted  for  three  months,  and 
deprived  of  her  ornaments  and  household  furniture.  Bat 
if  she  is  averse  to  her  husband  because  he  is  mad,  or  a  deadly 
sinner,  or  without  manly  strength,  or  afflicted  with  such  ma- 
ladies as  are  the  punishment  of  crimes,  she  most  neither  be 
deserted,  nor  stripped  of  her  property."  A  wife  may  at  all 
times  be  superseded  by  another  wife  if  she  drinks  spirituous 
liquors,  or  acts  immorally,  or  manifests  hatred  towards  her 
husband,  or  is  diseased,  or  mischievous,  or  wastes  her  hus- 
sapeneasion  of  band's  property.  A  wife  who  is  barren  may  be  superseded 
«>?d^^»too*>-  by  another  in  the  eighth  year;  she  whose  children  are  all 
dead  may  be  superseded  in  the  tenth  year ;  she  who  brings 
forth  only  daughters  may  be  superseded  in  the  eleventh  year; 
but  she  who  speaks  unkindly  may  be  superseded  without  de- 
lay. A  wife,  however,  who  is  afflicted  with  disease,  but  at 
the  same  time  is  beloved  and  virtuous,  must  never  be  dis- 
graced,  although  she  may  be  superseded  by  another  wife 
with  her  own  consent.  If  a  wife,  who  has  been  legally  su- 
perseded, departs  in  wrath  from  the  house,  she  must  either 
be  instantly  confined,  or  she  must  be  abandoned  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  family .''  ^' 

S^  ^i^id  ■'■*  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^^  from  the  foregoing  precepts  that  a 

own  wnie'iltf'  Hiodu  was  justified  in  putting  away  a  wife,  not  only 

if  she  proved  unfaithful,  but  also  if  she  indulged  in 

spirituous  liquors,  or  was  diseased,  or  barren,  or  only 

gave  birth  to  daughters.     In  tlie  three  latter  cases  a 


"  Mami,  ix.  77—79.  "  Manu,  ix.  80-83. 
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good  wife  was  not  to  be  superseded  by  a  second  history  op 
wife  without  her  own  consent ;  and  even  then  she  pam  v. 
was  not  to  be  divorced  or  put  away.  As  regards  a 
wife  who  was  barren,  or  who  only' gave  birth  to 
daughters,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  patriarchal 
custom,  originating  in  an  age  of  polygamy,  was 
converted  into  a  religious  obligation ;  and  such  is 
the  force  of  religious  obligation  in  the  minds  of 
many  women  that  it  will  override  one  of  the  strong- 
est instincts  of  human  nature.     Thus  it  was  that  Poroe  of  the 

religious  obligao 

when  Sarai  found  that  she  bore  no  children,   she  J^^  *°  ^'^^ » 

took  Hagar  her  Egyptian  handmaid,  and  gave  her 

to  Abram  to  be  his  wife ;  ^*  and  even  in  the  present 

day  Hindu  wives  are  to  be  found,  who  are  prepared 

to  see  a  husband  take  a  second  wife,  rather  than 

that  he  should  die  without  becoming  the  father  of 

a  son.^*^ 

«• — 

1*  Genesis  xvi. 

'^  The  following  incident  in  the  life  of  Ramdoolal  Dey,  as  described  by  Griisb 
Chunder  Ghose,  furnishes  a  graphic  picture  of  a  scene  which  not  unfrequeatly 
occurs  in  a  Hindti  household,  when  the  first  wife  has  grown  old  without  giving 
birth  to  a  son : — "  A  strict  Hind(i,  filled  with  the  orthodox  horror  for  putf — the 
hell  of  the  Hindtis,  which  is  declared  by  the  sastras  to  yawn  for  the  childless, — 
Kamdoolal  was  advised  by  the  Br&hmans  who  constantly  surrounded  him,  to 
marry  another  wife.     With  hesitancy  and  by  stealth  was  the  marriage  consum- 
mated—unknown to  his  first  wife,  unsuspected  even  by  her.  But  the  news  of  such 
an  important  event  in  the  life  of  a  husband  cannot  long  be  kept  a  secret  from  a 
spouse.    It  soon  travelled  into  the  ears  of  the  rival,  who  repaired  in  gloomy  dis- 
satisfaction to  her  brother's  house  in  Moolajore.    Ramdoolal  dared  not  bring  this 
second  wife  to  his  home,  without  softening  and  conciliating  the  first.    The  latter 
was  at  last  found  to  be  not  unreasonable ;  though  the  woman  within  her,  the 
natural  feeling  of  her  sex,  had  made  her  at  first  a  rebel  against  her  lord.    She 
returned  in  the  best  of  all  possible  humours ;  returned  to  welcome  the  bride  to  her 
home,  to  carry  in  her  arms  the  rival  in  the  affections  of  her  husband ;  the  child^ 
who,  arrived  at  womanhood,  gave  that  husband  two  boys  and  five  girls  as  the  heirs 
of  his  vast  estate.    Yet  the  lives  of  the  two  wives  did  not  run  smoothly.    The 
jealousy  natural  to  the  sex  embittered  existences,  which  had  otherwise  no  ground  for 
distraction .    Outwardly  the  two  ladies  exhibited  no  signs  of  discord.    The  youngest 
never  dared  ever  to  raise  her  veil  before  the  eldest ;  or  to  address  her,  except  in  a 
low,  not  direct,  respectful  tone  of  voice.    But  there  was  gall  and  bitterness  in 
their  hearts.    Ramdoolal  invariably  took  his  meals  in  the  apartments  of  his  first 
wife,  and  skulked  into  those  of  his  second  after  the  former  had  fallen  sound  asleep- 
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Tart  V. 

Lswt  against 
adulfceij. 


The  laws  against  adultery,  which  appear  to  bare 
been  in  force  in  the  Brahmanic  age,  are  naturally 
very  severe. 

"  Adultery/'  says  Mana^  *'  causes  a  mixture  of  castes, 
from  whence  arises  violation  of  duties,  and  tlie  destruction 
of  the   root   of   felicity.     Men,    therefore,    who    manifest 
adulterous  inclinations  for  the  wives  of  others,  should  be 
punished  by  the  Raja  with  such  bodily  marks  as   excite 
aversion,  and  be  banished  from  the  realm-     A  man  who 
converses  in  secret  with  the  wife  of  another,  and  has  been 
previously  noted  for  such  an  oflfence,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  panas."     But  if  a  man  so  converses  for 
some  reasonable  cause,  and  has  not  been  previously  note! 
for  such  an  oflTence,  he  shall  pay  no  fine,  for  he  has  incmred 
no  transgression.     He  who  talks  with  the  wife  of  another 
man  at  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  or  in  a  forest,  or  grove,  or  at 
the  confluence  of  rivers,  incurs  the  guilt  of  an  adulterous 
inclination.     To  send  her  flowers  or  perfumes,  to  sport  and 
jest  with  her,  to  touch  her  apparel  and  ornaments,  to  sit 
with  her  on  the  same  couch,  are  held  to  be  adulterous  acts 
on  his  part.     The  wives  of  all  the  four  castes  ought  to  be 


He  dared  not  speak  to  the  latter  in  the  presence  of  the  former ;  and  all  his  childrca 
hj  his  second  wife  were  horn  in  a  separate  house,  which  helonged  to  that  ink's 
relatives  ;  for  he  would  not  wound  the  feelings  of  his  first  spouse  by  parading  before 
her  eyes  the  evidences  of  his  secret  love  towards  the  second.  It  was  not  until  the 
children  grew  up,  and  were  able  to  walk  and  to  hop,  that  they  were  brought  to  his 
own  mansion.  And  then,  such  was  the  caprice  of  a  truly  bcneiolent  heart,  their 
own  mother  was  not  more  watchful  and  affectionate  towards  them  than  their  step- 
mother. Yet  this  step-mother  constantly  laboured  to  estrange  her  husband  iioa 
her  rival  by  spells  and  by  poojahs ;  and  her  weakness  on  this  point  was  so  extrava- 
gant that  even  the  lads  about  her,  whenever  they  wanted  money,  had  only  to 
present  her  with  a  cocoa-nut,  or  other  fruit  curiously  marked,  declaring  that  it  was 
a  charm, — to  extract  from  her  foolish  credulity  whatever  sums  they  required.  Her 
rival  having  died  before  her,  she  anxiously  inquired  of  the  Brkhmana,  if  there  was 
any  means  available  for  preventing  the  former  from  joining  her  husband  in  heaven 
prior  to  her  own  death.*'  Lecture  on  the  Life  of  Bamdoolal  Jky^  the  Benpelte 
millionnairej  delivered  in  the  Sail  of  the  Sooghly  CoUege  on  the  lithlCareh,  1863, 
by  Grish  Chunder  Ohoee. 

*^  A  pana  was  apparently  equivalent  to  the  modem  pice,  or  something  less  thso 
a  half-penny.  But  a  pice  in  the  time  of  Manu  may  have  borne  a  much  higher 
value  than  it  docs  in  the  present  day.  The  penny  of  Anglo  Saxon  times  was  an 
important  coin. 
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ever  most  especially  guarded ;  but  the  Siidra  who  commits  history  ov 
actual  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a  Br&hman  should  be  put  to     p™^v. 

death..     Any  man  who  converses  with  the  wife  of  another, 

after  lie  has  been  forbidden  by  her  husband  or  father,  shall 
pay  a  fine ;  but  mendicants,  eulogists,  Brdhmans  prepared 
for  a  sacrifice,  and  artisans  are  not  prohibited  from  speaking 
to  married  women.''" 

'^  Should  a  wife  actually  violate  the  duty  which  she  owes  Puniahment  of 

to  lier  husband,  let  the  Baja  condemn  her  to  be  devoured  by  and  thetri«ra- 

dogs  in  a  public  place ;  and  let  the  adulterer  be  burned  to 

death  upon  an  iron  bed.     A    Siidra  who   has  committed 

adultery  with  a  woman  of  a  twice-bom  caste,  who  has  been 

guarded  by  her  husband  at  home,  shall  suffer  death ;  but  if 

the  woman  has  not  been  guarded,  he  shall  be  mutilated  and 

deprived  of  all  his  substance.      A  Vaisya  who   commits 

adultery  with  a  guarded  Brahmani  woman  shall  be  im-» 

prisoned  for  a  year  and  forfeit  all  his  wealth;   and  if  a 

Eshatriya   commit  the   same  crime,   he  shall  be   fined  a 

thousand  panas,  and  be  shaved  with  impure  water ;  but  if 

the  Brahmani  woman  has  not  been  guarded  by  her  husband, 

the  Vaisya  shall  be  fined  five  hundred  panas,  and  the  Ksha- 

triya  one  thousand  panas."" 

'^  A  Br&hman  who  has  criminal  intercourse  with  a  Punishment  of 
guarded  woman  with  her  free  consent  shall  be  fined  five 
hundred  panas ;  but  if  against  her  will,  he  shall  be  fined  a 
thousand  panas.  When  a  Br&hman  commits  adultery,  for 
which  one  of  the  other  castes  would  be  put  to  death,  he  must 
be  shaved  ignominiously ;  for  a  Eaja  must  never  slay  a 
Brahman,  even  though  he  be  guilty  of  all  possible  crimes. 
Indeed  no  greater  crime  is  known  on  earth  than  that  of 
slaying  a  Brahman  :  the  Baja  may  banish  him,  but  even 
then  he  must  retain  his  property  and  be  sent  unhurt  out  of 
the  realm.''" 

"  These  laws,"  continues  Manu,  "  do  not  relate  to  the  PubUc  women 

•  n        t  f       '  n    :n  i»T_i-  ^^^  female 

Wives  of  pubuc  smgers  and  dancers,  or  of  such  base  men  as  auohoHtes. 
live  by  the  intrigues  of  their  wives ;  men  who  either  carry 


i^  Manu,  viii.  352—360.  "  Manu,  viii.  374—376. 

!»  Manu,  Tiii.  378—381. 
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HI8T0BT  OF  women  to  others,  or  wlio  live  concealed  at  home  and  permit 
INDIA.      their  wives  to  carry  on  a  criminal  intercourse.      Yet  tiat    I 

'- —  man  who  carries  on  a  private  intercourse  with  such  women,    ' 

or  with  servant  girls  kept  hj  one  master^  or  with  female 
anchorites,  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  a  small  fine.  If  a 
man  has  intercourse  with  a  damsel  without  her  consent^  he 
shall  immediately  suffer  corporal  punishment ;  but  if  the 
damsel  was  willing,  and  belonged  to  his  own  caste^  he  shall 
not  suffer  such  punishment/' *° 

^^i^Ym.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  the  fore- 
going laws  which  refer  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes, 
as  they  will  fully  speak  for  themselves.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed  that  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  question  of  whether  the  ^wife  was  guarded  or 
otherwise ;  thus  implying  an  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  husband  to  place  his  wife  under  certain  re- 

pantohmwit  for  strictious.     Again,  it  will  be  seen  that  whilst  the 

women.  existonco  of  public  womou  was  recognized  by  the 

code,  yet  men  who  visited  them  were  punishable  by 
a  small  fine.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this 
fine  was  regarded  as  a  punishment,  or  simply  as  a 
tax;  for  if  the  former,  it  would  seem  to  imply  a 
higher  standard  of  morality  than  that  which  actually 
prevailed.     At  the  very  commencement  of  the  Bud- 

^w^mt^d'  dhist  period,  and  for  centuries  later,  public  women 

private  mil-  i*    •  •        xij  Ji  i»i/ 

ireMes.  woro  uviug  in  great  splendour  and  luxury ;  whilst 

the  presence  of  a  mistress  in  the  same  house  with  a 
legitimate  wife,  was  not  opposed  to  the  moral  sense 
of  the  general  community.  At  the  same  time  this 
laxity  of  morals  was  brought  so  far  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  common  law,  that  a  dancing*  girl 
could  be  punished  by  the  civil  authorites,  if,  without 

«>  See  Bigandef  8  Life  of  Mtsddha,  Wilson's  Hindu  Theatre^  and  Halhed*f 
Gentoo  Laws,  This  subject,  howerer^  will  be  fully  treated  hereafter  in  dealing  with 
the  later  history  of  the  Hindus. 
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reasonable  excuse,  she  broke  any  engagement  she  histoky  ot 
might  have  made.*^  paet  v. 

There  is,  however,  one  strange  and  significant  Female  anchor. 
feature  in    the  laws   of  Manu   as   regards    public  the  same  cate- 

o  *  ^  gory  with  pabhe 

women,  which  demands  special  notice.     It  will  be  ''^°**^"- 

seen  that  female  anchorites  are  placed  in  the  same 

category  with  singing  and  dancing  girls.     This  law 

is  so  widely  different  from  the  old  stern  Roman  rule 

as  regards  the  chastity  of  Vestals,  that  it  can  only 

be  regarded  as  a  sarcasm  levelled  at  those  Buddhist  sanaam  icreiied 

^  .  .         <^t  Buddhist 

nuns  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  convent  life.  '*^*- 
The  existence  of  female  devotees  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  old  Brahmanical  system, 
although  such  women  are  to  be  found  in  the  present 
day  at  Benares  and  other  sacred  places.  Hence  it 
is  easy  to  apprehend  the  full  bitterness  of  the  law  of 
Manu,  which  classifies  female  anchorites  with  public 
women,  and  enacts  that  those  who  violated  their 
chastity  should  be  punished  by  a  small  fine. 

The  law  as  regards  the  conduct  to  be  observed  by  H£d5*'towids 
a  Hindii  towards  the  wives  of  his  several  brothers  SlthJjS!^''**" 
is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  code  by  the  simple 
statement,  that  the  wife  of  an  elder  brother  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  mother-in-law,  and  the  wife  of  a 
younger  brother  as  a  daughter-in-law.**   There  was,  Lawforndsing 

J  <D  ^  o  ^  ^  ^7  up  a  son  to  a  de- 

however,  one  important  exception  to  this  rule,  which  ******  brother. 

originated  in  an  old  Vedic  custom,  and  is  partially 

recognized  by  Manu.  In  ancient  times,  when  women 

were  regarded  as  property,  the  widow  or  widows  of 

a  deceased  husband  were  inherited  by  his  brother 

or  nearest  male  kinsman.     This  custom  seems  to 

have  been    continued   to    a   comparatively  recent 

"  Manu,  viii.  362-366.  «  Manu^ix.  67,  68. 
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HISTORY  OP  period  by  the  force  of  a  religious  obligation   con- 
part  v.      nectcd  with  the  Snlddha,  or  feast  of  the   dead.     It 

*:  was  deemed  essential  tliat  the  offerings  made  to  the 

soul  after  death,  should  be  presented  by  a  son  of  the 
deceased ;  and  consequently  it  was  necessary  that 
every  man  should  by  some  process  or  other  become 
the  father  of  a  son.     Accordingly  the  dogma  seems 
to  have  been  generally  accepted,  that  if  a  man  died 
childless,  his  nearest  kinsman  should  beget   a  son 
upon  the  surviving  widow,  who  should  be  regarded 
as  the  son  of  the  deceased,  and  should  present  the 

Custom  recog.   ncccssary  offering  to  his  shade.     Manu  was  aware 

iiized  but  not  /•.!•  t  I'l-iii  i  11 

t4.i.nited by  oi  tliis  custom,  which  mdeed  has  already  been  ex- 
emplified  in  the  legend  of  Vydsa,  who  raised  up 
sons  to  his  deceased  brother  Vichitra-vlrya  ;^  but 
he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  tolerate  it.  He  directs 
that  under  any  circumstances  the  kinsman  should  be 
free  from  all  impure  desire,  and  that  after  the  birth 
of  a  son  no  further  intercourse  should  be  permitted 
under  pain  of  loss  of  caste.  But  he  adds  that  no 
woman  of  a  twice-born  caste  is  authorized  to  become 
a  mother  by  any  one  but  her  husband ;  and  that  the 
practice  is  fit  only  for  cattle,  and  is  reprehended  by 

cufitom  referred  the  Icamcd  Brdhmaus.     He  refers  the  custom  itself 

to  the  reign  of  , 

to  the  reign  of  Vena,  one  of  those  mythical  Rajas 
who  may  be  referred  to  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  who  are  said  to  have  governed  the  whole  earth. 
It  is  also  stated  in  Manu  that  Vena  indulged  in  his 
fondness  for  women  to  such  an  extent  as  to  weaken 
his  intellect  and  cause  a  confusion  of  castes.  Now 
according  to  such  vague  traditions  of  Eaja  Vena 
as  have  been  preserved  in  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  and 


Raja  Vena. 


**  In  ante,  Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  chap.  1. 
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Purdnas,  he   appears   at  some  primitive  period  to  histoeyop 
have   displayed   great  hostility  to  the   Brdhmans.     part  v. 

It   is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  compilers 

of  the  Brahmanical  code  should  have  referred  an 
evil  custom  to  so  obnoxious  a  Raja,  and  should  other- 
wise have  sought  to  blacken  his  name.** 

This    degrading    custom   still  largely  prevails  M^e™^cu8tom 

amongst    the  lower   orders  of  Hindiis,  but  is  no 

longer  practised  by  men  of  the  twice-born  castes ; 

and   with  its  decline   another  custom  has  arisen, 

namely,  that  of  adoption.     According  to  Manu,  a 

man   without  a   son    might    appoint   his   married 

daughter  to  raise  up  a  son  to  perform  the  necessary 

ceremonies  at  the  Sr^dha ;  but  in  this  case  the  son 

of  the  daughter   would  ultimately  be  required  to 

offer  two  funeral  cakes,  namely,  one  to  his  natural 

father,  and  one  to  his  maternal  grandfather  who  had 

adopted  him.     A  childless  man  might  also  adopt  a 

son  from  another  family ;  but  in  thut  case  he  could 

offer  no  funeral  cake  to  his  natural  father,  but  only 

to  his  adopted  father;  and  he  could  consequently 

never  claim  the  estate  of  his  natural  father,  as  that 

would  devolve  on  the  son  who  offered  the  cake.^ 

^  ManU)  iz.  59—69.  Compare  Visbna  Pur&na,  Book  i.  chap.  13. 
»*  Manu,  ix.  132,  142,  145—147,  162—164,  167. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


mNDIT     GOVERNMENT. 


HISTORY  OF        The  tbeoiT  of  Hindu  ffovenmient  which  is  set 

INDIA. 

paxt  r.  forth  in  the  code  of  Manu,  presents  a  marked  con- 
contnut  be.  trast  to  thc  patriarchal  and  feudal  type^  which  ap- 
of  Kovcrnment  pear  iu  the  Vedic  traditions  of  the  Mahd  Bhdrata 

in  Hanu,  and      '*' 

i!ld  fJudS^^  and  Rdmdyana.     The  loyal  attachment  of  kinsmen 

t?on.   ^  ^'*^'  and  retainers,  and  their  obligations  to  render  mili- 

tary  service  to  their  suzerain,  which  characterize  tile 

great  story  of  the  war  of  Bh^rata,  find  no  expression 

whatever  in  the  code  of  Brahmanical  law ;  and  no 

precepts  are  to  be  discovered,  which  recognize  in  any 

way  that  patriotic  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Raj, 

which  was   respectively  displayed  by  the  general 

community  during  the  gambling   match   of  Nala, 

and  during  the  movement  in  favour  of  installing 

frio1isman<r'  R^tua  as  Yuvaraja.     To  all  appearance  the  old  Ro- 

public  spint.     ^^^^  sentiment  of  devotion  to  the  common  weal, 

which  is  to  be  found  amongst  all  Aryan  nations,  and 
which  certainly  appertained  to  the  old  Vedic  Aryans, 
had  passed  away  beneath  the  blighting  influence  of 
Brahmanical  oppression ;  and  the  public  spirit  which 
had  animated  the  body  politic  in  the  Vedic  age,  and 
which  is  essential  to  the  permanence  of  states  and 
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empires,  seems  to  have  been  narrowed  down  to  the  history  o> 
caste,  the  village,  or  the  family.  The  result  has  been     p^x  v. 
that  for  ages  the  people  of  India  have  had  but  one  Reiipio,,  the 
political  tie,  one  nationality,  and  one  patriotism,  and  an/ i!!aionai  ue. 
that  is  religion,  and  religion  alone.     Foreign  rule 
may  be  introduced,  a  Raj  may  be  annexed  by  a  para- 
mount power,  and  a  once  reigning  family  be  con- 
demned to  obscurity  or  exile ;  but  the  masses  have 
never  exhibited  a  spark  of  that  deep-seated  loyalty, 
which  led  the  old  Barons  of  England  to  rally  round 
the  standard  of  King  Charles,  and  which  stirred  up 
the  Highland  clans  to  fight  lustily  for  the  Chevalier, 
and  to  spurn  the  tempting  rewards  that  were  ofiered 
for  his  capture.  If,  however,  the  religion  be  assailed, 
or  only  threatened  by  the  temporal  power,  common 
superstitions  and  common  fears  seem  to  unite  the 
people  into  a  mysterious  brotherhood,  which  will  fight 
to  the  last  with  the  high-souled  daring  of  Crusaders, 
although  it  may  be  wanting  in  the  stem  discipline 
of  Cromwell's  Ironsides. 

The  political  system  of  the  BrAhmans,  like  their  political ^stcm 
religious  system,  was  based  upon  fear.  Under  the  "^nfeSS!* 
gloomy  influence  of  a  remorseless  priesthood,  the 
Raja  and  his  people  ceased  to  glory  in  the  worship 
of  the  old  Vedic  deities,  and  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
abject  submission  by  the  dread  of  mysterious  evil, 
eitlier  in  this  life,  or  in  the  life  hereafter.  In  the 
isolation  of  a  village,  or  a  household,  an  independ- 
ence might  have  been  occasionally  displayed  ;  but 
all  constitutional  checks  upon  the  conduct  of  a  Raja 
seem  to  have  disappeared ;  excepting  such  as  were 
exercised  by  the  Brdhmans  alone.  The  Raja  was 
regarded  as  a  divine  administrator  of  the  law ;  but 
the  law  was  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Brdhmans.     He 
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Part  V.     every  direction  by  religious  obligations.      He  held 
the  country  by  a  military  occupation ;  but  he  was 
controlled  by  Brahmanical  advisers.     If,  like  Saul, 
he  sought  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  priesthood, 
another  Raja  would  be  set  up  in  his  room  ;  and  he 
might  expect  poison  in   every  dish,  and  a  dagger 
in  the  dress  of  every  female  in  his  household. 

The  system  of  Government  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  Institutes  of  Manu  may  now  be  consi- 
dered under  four  several  heads,  namely : — 

1st,  The  Raja,  his  Court  and  Ministers. 

2nd,  Government  of  the  Provinces. 

3rd,  Administration  of  Justice. 

4th,  Laws  of  War. 

The  precepts  which  refer  to  the  Raja,  his  Court 
and  Ministers,  comprise  in  the  first  instance  a  sketch 
of  the  Hindii  ideal  of  a  Raja  as  a  divine  being,  fol- 
lowed by  the  obligations  which  bind  him  to  reward 
the  good  and  to  punish  all  evil-doers.  His  daily  duties 
are  there  laid  down ;  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the 
vices  he  is  to  avoid,  his  public  appearance,  bis  secret 
Councils,  his  noon-day  meal,  the  precautions  he  is  to 
take  against  poison  and  assassination,  his  women, 
military  reviews,  reception  of  spies,  evening  meal, 
and  music.  The  whole  winds  up  with  fuU  directions 
as  regards  his  Metropolis,  Fort,  and  Palace ;  his  Kanf 
and  Priests ;  his  Minister  and  officials ;  his  Ambassador 
or  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  the  distribution 
of  the  chief  offices.  The  details  connected  with  these 
several  subjects  may  now  be  considered  in  regular 
order. 
Hmdtiideaiofa        Tho  Hiudd  ideal  of  a  Raja  is  in  exact  accordance 


1.  TlieBi^a. 
his  Court  and 
Miuiatera. 
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with  the  Oriental  idea  of  sovereignty,  which  still  histoeyof 
prevails  amongst  the  people  of  India.  vZ'y, 


''  Bralim&/^  says  Mann,  *^  created  a  Raja  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  law ;  for  withont  a  Raja  the  world  would 
quake  with  fear.     And  Brahmd  formed  the  Raja  out  of  the 
essence  of  the  eight  deities  who  guard  the  universe ;  and 
thus  the  Raja  surpasses  all  mortals  in  glory,  and  should  ex- 
ercise the  attributes  of  the  eight  gods.     As  Indra,  the  god  Divine  attri- 
of  the  firmament,  sends  plentiful  showers  during  the  four 
months  of  the  rainy  season ;  so  let  the  Raja  rain  abundance 
upon  his  people.     As   Siirya,  the  sun-god,  draws  up  the 
water    by   his   rays;    so    let   the   Raja  by  his  sovereign 
power  draw  the   legal  revenue   from   his   dominions.     As 
Pavana,  the  god  of  air,  moves  throughout  the  world;  so 
let  the  Raja  pervade  all  places  by  his  spies.     As  Yama,  the 
judge  of  the  dead,  punishes  friends  and  foes ;  so   let  the 
Raja  punish  all  offending  subjects.     As  Varuna,  the  god  of 
the  waters,  binds  the  guilty  in  fatal  cords ;  so  let  the  Raja 
keep  evil-doers  in  rigid  bonds.     As  Chandra,  the  moon-god, 
delights  the  world  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory ;  so  let  the 
Raja   appear  before  his  subjects  in   the   splendour   of  his 
sovereignty.     AsAgni,  the  god  of  fire,  bums  and  consumes ; 
so  let  the  just  wrath  of  the  Raja  destroy  all  evil  ministers. 
As  Prithivi,  the  earth- goddess,  supports  all  creatures ;  so  let 
the  Raja  protect  all  his  subjects.     The  Raja  is  a  powerful 
deity  in  human  form;  and  even  as  a  child  he  must  not  be 
treated  lightly.  He  is  the  firmament,  the  sun,  the  wind,  the 
judge  of  all  men,  the  deep  ocean,  the  full  moon,  the  fire,  and 
the  earth.     He  is  the  perfect  essence  of  majesty,  by  whose 
power  the  goddess  of  abundance  rises  on  her  lotos,  in  whose 
valour  dwells  conquest,  and  in  whose  wrath  dwells  destruc- 
tion."» 

The  duty  of  a  Raja  as  regards  rewarding  virtu-  Ji^^pJ****^,'. 

doers  the  Bpeeial 

• duty  of  a  Baja. 

*  Mann,  vii.  1—13;  ix.  303—311.    The  goddess  of  abundance  is  Lakshmi. 
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INDIA.         .       .,  J 

pajit  V.      m  the  code  : 


''The   Eaja   Bhould  reward  the  good  and   punish    the 
wicked.     Punishment  is  the  perfection  of  justice,  the   trae 
manager  of  public  affairs,  the  dispenser  of   all    laws,    the 
governor  of  all,  and  the  protector  of  all.  When  it  is  inflicted 
with  consideration  and  justice,  it  makes  all  the  people  happy; 
when  it  is  inflicted  hastily  and  unjustly,  it  wholly  destroys 
them.     If  the  Raja  were  not  to  punish  the  evil-doers,  the 
stronger  would  roast  the  weaker  like  fish  on  a   spit ;  the 
crow  would  peck  at  the  consecrated  food ;  tho  dog"  would 
eat  up  the  sacred  ghee ;  the  rich  would  be  deprived  of  all 
their  wealth;   the  twice-born  would  be  overcome   by  the 
Siidra.  If  punishment  were  withdrawn,  or  inflicted  unjustly, 
all  castes  would  become  corrupt,  all  barriers  would  be  de- 
stroyed, and  there  would  be  an  utter  confnsion  among  all 
people.      But  when   punishment   advances    with    a   black 
countenance  and  red  eyes  to  destroy  sin,  the  people  dwell 

A  good  Baja.  undisturbcd.  That  Eaja  is  the  fit  dispenser  of  justice  who 
speaks  the  truth  on  all  occasions,  who  understands  the  sacred 
books ;  and  such  a  Eaja,  if  he  inflicts  just  punishment,  and 
knows  the  distinctions  of  virtue,  pleasure,  and  wealth,  will 
increase  the  happiness  which  men  derive  from  all  three.     Bat 

A  bad  Raja.  punishment  itself  will  destroy  that  Eaja,  who  is  crafty,  vo- 
luptuous, and  wrathful.  Punishment  shall  overtake  his  cas- 
tles, his  territories,  and  all  that  exist  therein,  and  all  his 
race;  whilst  the  gods  and  Eishis  will  be  filled  with  afBietion 
and  return  from  earth  to  the  sky.  Let  tho  Eaja  act  with 
justice  in  his  own  dominions,  chastise  his  foes  with  vigour, 
be  honest  and  truthful  to  his  friends,  and  lenient  to  the 
Brdhmans  :  and  his  fame  will  spread  over  the  whole  world 
like  a  drop  of  oil  on  the  surface  of  water.  But  if  he  is  un- 
just, untruthful,  and  unkind  to  the  Brahmans,  his  reputa- 
tion will  be  like  a  lump  of  ghee  in  a  river.^** 


»  Manu,  vU.  13-34. 
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The  daily  duties  of  a  Raia  are  thus  indicated: —  history  op 

*'  •^  INDU. 

^'  Every  moming  the  Raja  should  rise  at  early  dawn,  and       ^^ 
make  his  oblations  to  the  gods,  and  respectfully  attend  to  jogjy^uties  of 
Hr&hinans  who  are  versed  in  the  Veda,  and  in  the  science  of  owations  to  the 

irrwlfl 

morals.     From  the  Brahmans  he  should  leam  to  be  modest  Attendance  on 

and    composed ;    for    without  humility  many   Bajas  have  B'^iiMans. 

perished  with  all  their  possessions.     In  this  manner  Raja 

Vena  was  utterly  ruined,  and  so  was  the  great  Raja  Na- 

husha.     Day  and  night  must  the  Raia  endeavour  to  control  Control  of  the 

his  organs,   and  to  shun  the  eighteen  vices ;  the  ten  vices 

of    pleasure  and    the   eight  vices   of  wrath,  all  of  which 

end  in  misery.     The  ten  vices  which  are  bom  of  pleasure  Ten  vices  born 

,         ,.  1  ,.  1.11  .  .      ,      of  pleasure. 

are  hunting,  gambling,  sleeping  by  day,  censuring  rivals, 
excess  with  women,  intoxication,  singing,  music,  danciug, 
and  useless  travel.      The  eight  vices  which  are  born  of  Eight  vices  bom 

.■I  111  •  '1  ..T  T  of  wrath. 

wrath  are  tale-beanng,  violence,  insidious  woundmg,  envy, 
detraction,  unjust  confiscation,  reviling,  and  open  assault. 
Vice  is  more  dreadful  than  death;  since  after  death  the 
vicious  man  sinks  to  the  lower  regions,  whilst  the  virtuous 
man  ascends  to  heaven.^'* 

"  Having  paid  due  respect  to  the  Brdhmans,  the  Raja  £^^"o  *5Sj^-a, 
should  enter  the  hall  of  his  palace,  and  gratify  his  subjects 
with  kind  looks  and  words.     He  should  then  dismiss  them 
all  and  take  secret  counsel  with  his  Ministers,  either  by  Secret  Councils, 
ascending  a  mountain,  or  going   privately  to   a   terrace, 
a  bower,  a  forest,  or  some  other  lonely  place  where  he  can 
consult  with  his  Ministers  unobserved  and  without  listeners; 
for  that  Raja  whose  secrets  are  hidden  shall  attain  dominion 
over  the  whole  earth,  although  he  may  possess  no  treasure. 
He  must  exclude  from  his  Councils  all  who  are  stupid,  or  dis- 
eased, as  well  as  all  heretics,  women,  and  talking  birds: 
since  those  who  are  disgraced  are  apt  to  betray  secret  coun- 
sel, and  so  are  talking  birds,  and  above  all  so  are  women.^^* 

"  At  noon,  after  the  Raja  has  consulted  with  his  Ministers,  Noon-day  mcai. 
and  taken  exercise,  and  bathed,  he  should  enter  his  private 
apartment  for  the  purpose  of  taking  food.      His  victuals 

3  Manu,  yii.  35-53.  *  Manu,  vii.  145—150. 
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should  be  prepared  by  servants  who  are  attaclied  to  bim 
and  are  incapable  of  perfidy ;  and  when  the  food  has  be«i    , 
tested  and  proved  innocent^  and  when  it  has  also  been  con- 
secrated by  mantras  which  repel  poison,  he  may  eat  thereof; 
but  he  should  always  swallow  such  medical  sabstance^  with 
his  food  as  resist  poison,  and  constantly  wear  such  gems  &£ 
are  kno¥ni  to  repel  poison.     The  dress  and   ornaments  of 
his  females  should  be  examined,  lest  some  weapon  should  be 
concealed  in  them ;  after  which  the  females  should  render 
him  humble  service  with  fans,  water,  and  perfumes.    In  hke 
manner  he  should  take  diUgent  care  when  he  goes  oat  in  a 
carriage  or  on  horseback;  when  he  sits  or  when   he  lies 
down ;  when  he  takes  his  food,  and  when  he  bathes  and 
anoints  himself,  and  puts  on  all  his  habiliments.     When  he 
has  finished  his  noon-day  meal,  he  may  divert  himself  with 
his  women  in  the  recesses  of  his  palace ;  and  when  he  has 
idled  a  reasonable  time,  he  should  again  think  of  the  public 
afilairs,  and   review  his  armed  men  with  their  elephants, 
horses,  chariots,  accoutrements,  and  weapons.   At  sunset  he 
should  perform  his  reb'gious  duty.  After  this  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  his  inner  apartments,  and  there  in  private  and  well 
armed,  he  should  take  the  reports  of  his  spies,  of  whom  he 
should  take  five  kinds  in  his  pay,  namely : — active  and  art- 
ful young  men,  degraded  anchorites,  distressed  husband- 
men, decayed  merchants,  and  false  devotees.     When  he  has 
heard  all  that  they  have  to  say,  he  should  dismiss  them. 
After  this  he  should  go  to  another  secret  chamber,  and  eat 
his  evening  meal  attended  by  his  women ;  and  then  having 
been  recreated  by  music,  he  should  retire  early  to  rest  that 
he  may  rise  on  the  morrow  refreshed  from  his  slumbers.^'* 

Commentary  upon  the  foregoing  details  is  perhaps 
scarcely  necessary.  The  picture  which  they  present 
of  the  life  of  a  Hindii  Raja  is  identical  with  that 
which  may  still  be  found  in  most  native  courts.  Su- 
perstition, secrecy,  suspicion,  idling  with  women, 


«  Hanu,  Ti.   154,  216,  225, 
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espionage,  and  military  display  were  and  are  the  history  op 
conditions  of  Oriental  sovereignty.     Meantime  in-     paktv! 
trigues  like   those   which    agitated  the  zenana  of  ' 

Maharaja  Dasaratha  were  doubtless  as  frequent  in 
the  past  age,  as  they  are  in  the  courts  of  native 
princes  of  our  own  time.® 

The  directions  laid  down  in  the  Institutes  of 
Maiiu  respecting  the  Metropolis,  Fort,  and  Palace  of 
the  Raja,  and  also  his  B;dnf,  Priests,  and  Ministers, 
may  be  thus  indicated : — 

''A  Eaia  should  dwell  in  a  district  where  the  country  is  Ciiy  of  the  Rnja 

•'  .  m  •  "^         in  a  level  plain 

level  and  open,  and  abounds  in  grain.    The  Raja  should  there  surrounded  by 

dwell  in  a  capital  city,  having  round  it  a  desert  by  way  of  a 

fortress,  or  else  a  fortress  of  earth,  or  one  of  water,  or  one 

of  trees,  or  one  of  armed  men,  or  one  of  mountains.     Of  all 

these  a  fortress  of  mountains  is  to  be  preferred ;  for  wild 

beasts  dwell  in  the  desert  fortress,  vermin  in  the  earth  fort* 

ress,  aquatic  animals  in  the  water  fortress,  monkeys  in  the 

fortress  of  trees,  men  in  the  fortress  of  armed  men,  but  gods 

in  the  fortress  of  mountains.     The  Raja  should  dwell  within 

a  Fort ;  for  one  bowman  placed  upon  a  wall  is  a  match  in  The  Port 

war  for  a  hundred  enemies,  and  a  hundred  bowmen  on  a  wall 

is  in  like  manner  a  match  for  ten  thousand  enemies.     The 

Fort  should  be  supplied  with  weapons,  money,  grain,  beasts, 

Br&hmans,   artificers,    engines,  grass,   and  water.     In   the 

centre  of  the  Fort  the  Raja  should  raise  his  Palace,  which  The  Rkitoe. 

should  be  completely  defended,  brilliant  with  white  stucco,  * 

and  surrounded  with  water  and  trees.^*  "^ 

"  When  a  Raja  has  prepared  a  Fort  and  Palace  he  should  A  BAni. 
choose  a  Rani  of  the  same  caste  as  himself,   bom  of  an 
exalted   race,   captivating  the  heart,  adorned  with   every 
beauty  and  every  virtue.     He  must  also  appoint  a  domestic  DomeBtio  pnVst 
priest  or  Purohita ;  also  a  performer  of  sacrifices,  or  Ritwij  ;  priest, 
and  these  Brdhmans  may  solemnize  the  religious  rites  of  his 

•  Ante^  Book  iv.  chap.  7.  '  Manu,  viL  69 — 76. 

VOL.  II.  38 
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sacred  fires/'* 

"A  Raja  should  perform  sacrifices  accompanied  with 
gifts.     H^  should  pay  due  respect  to  Brahmans  who  hare 
returned   from   the  dwellings   of  their  preceptors;    for  a 
present  to  such  a  Brdhman  is  called  a  precious  gem,  which 
is  deposited  by  Rajas  with  the  Brdhman  caste,  which  nerer 
perishes^  and  which  neither  thieves  nor  foes  can  take  away. 
An  oblation  in  the  mouth  of  a  Brdhman  is  far  better  than 
oflFerings  to  holy  fire;   it  never  drops,  it  never  dies,  it  is 
never  consumed/' • 

''  The  Raja  must  appoint  seven  or  eight  Ministers,  who 
must  be  sworn.  They  should  be  men  whose  ancestors  were 
the  servants  of  Rajas ;  who  are  versed  in  the  Sdstras ;  who 
are  personally  brave ;  who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
and  who  are  of  noble  lineage.  He  should  perpetually  con- 
sult with  those  Ministers  on  matters  pertaining  to  p^e 
and  war ;  on  his  army ;  on  his  revenues ;  on  the  protection 
•  pf  his  people ;  and  on  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  wealth 
which  he  has  acquired.  He  should  ascertain  the  opinions  of 
his  Counsellors,  first  of  each  one  separately,  and  then  of  the 
whole  collectively;  and  then  he  should  do  that  which  is 

TbeChierMinia.  most  beneficial  in  public  affairs.  To  one  learned  Br&hman 
distinguished  among  them  all,  the  Raja  should  impart  his 
momentous  counsel ;  and  to  this  Brahman  he  should  intrust 
all  transactions  with  full  confidence ;  and  when  he  has  finally 
resolved  how  to  act,  he  should  commence  his  measures  in 
conjunction  with  this  Chief  Minister."  " 

'^  A  Raja  must  in  like  manner  appoint  other  Officers, 
who  should  be  men  of  integrity,  well  informed,  steady, 
habituated  to  gain  wealth,  and  tried  by  experience.  Those 
who  are  brave,  skilful,  well-bom,  and  honest  he  should 
employ  in  his  mines  of  gold  and  gems,  and  in  other  similar 
works ;  but  those  who  are  pusillanimous  he  should  employ  in 
the  recesses  of  his  palace."  " 


Officials. 


«  Manu,  rii.  77,  78. 
»^  Manu,  vii.  54—59. 


»  Manu,  Tii.  79—84. 
11  Manu,  viL  60—62. 
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^^  Tlie  Eaja  should  likewise  employ  an  Ambassador  who  histoey  of 

INDIA. 
Paet  v. 


is  versed  in  all  the  Sastras;  who  understands  hints,  external  ^^ 


signs,  and  actions ;  whose  abilities  are  great,  and  who  is  of  - 
illustrious  birth.     He  should  be  one  who  is  generally  be-  dor.       ***'^ 
loved ;  who  is  dexterous  in  business ;  who  is  endued  with 
an  excellent  memory ;  who  knows  countries  and  times  ;  and 
who  is  handsome,  brave,  and  eloquent.     In  the  transaetion 
of  affairs,  the  Ambassador  should  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  plans  of  a  foreign  Raja,  by  the  signs,  hints,  and  acts  of 
his  confidential  servants ;  and  he  should  also  be  able  to  dis- 
cover the  measures  which  a  foreign  Raja  desires  to  under- 
take, by  studying  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  Ministers, 
Thus  when  a  Raja  has  learned  from  his  Ambassador  all  the 
designs  of  a  foreign  Raja,  he  may  be  able  by  vigilant  care 
to  guard  himself  against  any  evil,''  u 

'^  The  government  of  the  country  and  regulation  of  the  Distribution  of 
treasury  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Raja ;  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Raja's  officers ; 
the  forces  of  the  realm  should  be  directed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief; and  the  negotiations  respecting  peace 
and  war  should  be  conducted  by  Ambassadors."  " 

The  foregoing  directions  respecting  the  giiarded  JJ^^5«Jj^J« 
security  in  which  a  Raja  should  dwell,  and  the**^*^* 
Ministers  and  Officers  by  whom  he  should  be 
surrounded,  exhibit  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
timidity,  distrust,  and  love  of  deception  and  artifice,, 
which  but  too  often  characterize  Native  administra- 
tion.   The  ideal  of  a  city,  a  palace,  and  a  fort,  will  be  niuatrajions  to 

"^  ,,  ••i»i^  found  in  the 

found  strikingly  illustrated  m  the  description  of  the  SS^fiSiSi 
city  of  Ayodhyd,  and  the  fort  and  palace  of  MahA- 
raja  Dasaratha;    as  well  as  in  the  description  of 
Lankd,  and  the  fort  and  palace  of  Rdvana,  which 
appear  in  the   Rdmdyana.^*    The  character  of  an 

»  Manu,  yii.  63,  64,  66,  68. 

'*  Manu,  Yii.  65.    Elpbinstone  justly  obsenres  that  the  officer  who  is  her© 
styled  an  Ambassador  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  a  Minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
'^  See  anief  Part  iv.  chap.  1  and  20. 
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HISTORY  Of  Ambassador,  again,  is  similar  to  that  of  Sanjaya,  the 
paet  v.     Minister  and  charioteer  of  Mahdraja  Dhritardsbtra, 
who  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pdndavas  prior 
to  the  war  of  the  Mahd  Bhdrata.^ 
»ad.  Govern-  The  administration  of  the  Provinces,   which  is 

Province*.       prescribed  by  the  compilers  of  the  code,  seems  to 
A mmtwT oocsu- ha ve  partaken  largely  of  a  military  character;  and 
n^n^ho  viiiige  ig  g^^ch  as  might  have  been  expected  after  the  con- 
quest and  occupation  of  Hindustan  by  the  Aryan 
invaders.     A  military  force   was  cantoned   in  the 
several  districts  according  to  their  extent ;  whilst  a 
civil  administration  was  introduced  upon  the  basis  of 
the  ancient  division  of  the  country  into  villages  or 
townships."     The  village  system  appears  to  have 
originated  in  remote  antiquity,  and  still  continues 
to  prevail  throughout  India,  excepting,  perhaps,  in 
Bengal  proper.     A  Hindii  village,  however,  compre- 
hends something  more  than  an  English  village  ;  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  its  constitution, 
before  taking  into  consideration  the  administrative 
measures  laid  down  in  Manu. 
Hindii  viiiMo  The  so-called  Hindii  village  is  in  fact  a  township, 

comprising  both  .        .  • 

adistrict  and  a q|.  district  iucludiug  an  area  of  land,  as  well  as  a 
village  or  town,  properly  so  called.  It  varies  in  ex- 
tent, but  is  inhabited  by  a  single  community ;  and 
is  separated  from  all  other  villages  by  boundaries, 
which  are  carefully  defined  and  rigidly  guarded. 
The  village  lands  may  be  of  all  descriptions ;  culti- 
vated, culturable  and  uncidtivated,  pasture,  and  un- 
culturable  waste.     The  lands  are  divided  into  fields 


*8  See  antCy  Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  chap.  10.  A  distinction,  howeyer,  must  be  laid 
down  between  the  marks  of  resemblance  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  original 
Vedic  tradition,  and  those  which  appear  in  the  modem  Brahmanical  Ta:sion. 

*•  Manu,  vii.  114.  • 
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by  boundaries,  which  are  as  well  understood  as  those  histoet  of 
of  the  village  ;  and  the  name  of  each  field,  with  its     pam  v.* 
qualities,  extent,  and  holders,  are  minutely  entered 
in  the  village  records.     Each  village  thus  consists  of  . 
lands,  or  farms,  from  which  the  community  draws 
its  subsistence ;  and  the  assemblage  of  houses  or  huts, 
which  constitute  the  village  proper,  and  in  which 
the  community  dwell  more  or  less  together  for  the 
sake  of  security .^^ 

These  village  communities  are  little  republics,  JSSiiSSfSr^' 
each  having  its  head-man,  and  its  little  body  of  vil-  ^"^^^^ 
lage  officials.     But  the  officials  themselves  are  con- 
trolled by  the  public  opinion  of  the   community, 
which  is  expressed  by  popular  gatherings  beneath     ■ 
shady  trees,  after  the  old-world  fashion  of  our  Saxon 
fore-fathers,  and  much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
elders  and  people  of  Israel  assembled  at  the  gates  of 
their  cities  to  settle  disputes  about  heritance  and  lands. 
According  to  the  current  idea  there  ought  to  be  twelve  viiii«e  oiBciaii, 
officials  in  every  village ;  but  the  number  varies,  and 
there  are  officers  in  some  villages,  who  are  not  to  be 
found  in  others.  Each  village  has  its  head-man,  who  The  He»d-mMw 
transacts  all  business  with  the  ruling  authority  ;  ap- 
portions the  payment  of  land  revenue  among  the  vil- 
lagers, according  to  the  extent  of  these  lands  and 
the  nature  of  their  tenures ;  lets  out  lands  which 
have  no  fixed  occupants ;  and  partitions  the  water 
for  irrigation.     lie  also  settles  disputes  and  appre- 
hends offenders.     All  points  of  public  interest  are,  JJjJw 
however,  arranged  in  free  consultation  with  the  viU 
lagers ;  and  all  disputes  are  decided  with  the  assist- 
ance of  arbitrators  or  assessors.     The  head-man  is 

"  Elphinstone's  Bistort/  of  Indian  Book  ii.  chapter  2* 
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HI8T0ET  Off  assisted  by  an  accountant  and  a  watcliman.     The 
pahtv.     accountant  keeps  the  village  records,  managfes  the 

The  accountant,  ^ccouuts,  draws  up  dccds,  and  writes  private  letters 

The  watchman,  whon  required.  The  watchman  guards  the  bound- 
aries of  the  villages,  and  those  of  the  fields  within 
the  village ;  and  he  likewise  watches  the  crops,  and 
acts  throughout  the  village  as  a  constable,  public 

The  Br^man    ffuidc,  and  messeuffer.    In  addition  to  th^e  there  is 

priest.  D  7  O  ^ 

Astroio^and  ffcnerally  a  Brdhman  priest,  who  is  sometimes  an  as- 

schoolmaster       *^  •/  a  * 

^pweiier.         trologcr,  and  schoolmaster ;  a  jeweller,  who  is  also  a 

money-changer ;  a  smith,  carpenter,  barber,  potter, 

MisceiianeoM    and  workcr  in  leather.     Sometimes,  also,  there  is  a 

village  servant*.  i         •    .  •    •  3 

tailor,  washerman,  physician,  musician,  and  a  poet, 

who  is  also  a  genealogist ;  and  in  the  south  of  India 

there   is  generally  a  dancing-girl.     The  head-man 

fhewnS^iffi®'  and  the  accountant  generally  hold  pieces  of  land, 

SJi'^f^^*"'  '   and  sometimes  receive  allowances  from  government; 

but  all  the  ofl&cials  receive  fees  from  the  villagers, 

consisting  either  of  money,  or  of  a  handful  or  two 

out  of  each  measure  of  grain.^* 

Antiquity  and^        Thcsc  villaore  communitics  have  outlived  dynas- 

tiermanence  of      ,  ... 

^o^^y*^"  ^^^^y  revolutions,  invasions,  and  what  appeared  to  bo 
utter  destruction.  For  years  a  village  may  have 
been  depopulated  by  pillage  and  massacre ;  but  still 
when  tranquil  times  return,  and  possession  is  again 
possible,  the  scattered  villagers  will  return  to  their  old 
homesteads.  A  generation  may  pass  away,  but  their 
sons  will  return,  and  re-establish  the  village  on  its 
ancient  site,  rebuUd  the  houses  which  their  fathers 
occupied,  and  again  cultivate  the  fields  which  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  their  families  from  time  im- 
memorial.^* 

'^  Elphinstone. 

IB  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  minute,  quoted  by  JElphintitme,    See  also  Elphin- 
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The  code  of  Manu  does  not  expressly  define  the  history  oi 
constitution  of  the  Hindii  village,  as  it  is  laid  down     p^^  y. 


in  the  preceding  paragraphs ;  but  there  seems  every  ~  — — 
reason  to  believe  that  the  village,  as  it  existed  in  the  JJ^^*^^^ 
time  wlien  the  code  was  promulgated,  corresponded 
in  all  essentials  with  the  vUlage  of  the  present  day. 
The  object  of  the  lawgiver  was  not  so  much  to 
define  existing  institutions,  as  to  lay  down  laws  and 
precepts ;  and,  consequently,  the  data  to  be  derived 
from  the  Institutes  of  Manu  must  be  chiefly  gathered 
from  the  laws  respecting  pastures  and  landmarks. 

''  A  space  for  pasture,''  says  Manu,  "  should  be  left  round  Law  respecting 
every  village.  In  breadth  it  should  be  three  hundred  cubits,  paattSS^d."* 
or  three  throws  of  a  large  stick.  In  the  case  of  cities,  or 
large  towns,  the  surrounding  pasture  should  be  three  times 
as  broad.  Every  field  bordering  on  the  pasture  land  should 
be  enclosed  by  a  hedge,  so  high  that  a  camel  cannot  look 
over  it ;  and  every  gap  through  which  a  dog  or  a  boar  could 
thrust  its  head  should  be  stopped.  If  the  bordering  fields  are 
not  enclosed  in  this  manner,  and  cattle  enter  in  and  damage 
the  rising  crops,  the  herdsman  of  the  cattle  shall  not  be  pun- 
ished. If,  however,  cattle  in  charge  of  a  herdsman  work  mis- 
chief  in  a  field  near  a  highway,  the  herdsman  must  be  fined  a 
hundred  panas  ;  but  the  owner  of  such  a  field  ought  to  se- 
cure it  against  cattle  that  have  no  herdsman.  In  other  fields 
the  owner  of  cattle  working  mischief  should  be  fined  one 
pana  and  a  qiiarter;  but  in  all  cases  the  value  of  the 
d6.maged  grain  must  be  paid.  No  fine  should  be  levied  for 
damage  done  by  a  cow  within  ten  days  of  her  calving ;  or 
by  a  bull  which  is  kept  for  breeding  purposes ;  or  by  cattle 
which  have  been  consecrated  to  the  deity.''*** 


stone's  History  of  India,  Book  ii.  chapter  3,  which  must  always  he  regarded  as  a 
high  authority  on  Indian  reyenue  matters.    Numerous  other  authorities  have  also 
hcen  consulted,  hut  specific  references  are  unnecessary. 
«>  Manu,  Tiii.  237—242. 
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HI8T0ET  OF      .  As  regards  boundaries  and  landmarks,  the  follow- 

INDIA- 

pakt  V,     ing  directions  are  laid  down  in  the  code  : — 

Villagp  hound- 

wjip«  5nd  iMid-         u  j^  cages  of  dispute  between  two  villages,  or  two  land- 
holders, respecting  a  boundary,   the  Haja,  or  his    Judge, 
should  investigate  the  matter  in  the  month  of  cTajai^shthii 
[about  October],  when  the  landmarks  can  be  seen  more  dis- 
tinctly than  at  other  times.     Some  landmarks   should  be 
concealed  under-ground,  such  as  large  pieces  of  stone^  bonei^ 
tails  of  cows,  bran,  ashes,  potsherds,  bricks,  tiles,  charcoal, 
pebbles,  sand,  and  other  such  substances,  which  are  not 
corroded  by  the  earth.     Trees  should  also  be  planted  along 
the  boundary,  with  clustering  shrubs  and  creepers.     Lakes, 
wells,  pools,  and  streams,  should  also  be  made  on  the  com- 
mon limits ;  and  temples  dedicated  to  the  gods  should  also 
invefftigatiouofbe  built  there.     By   these   marks,  or  by  the  course  of  a 
ppet'ting  imnd-    Stream,  or  by  long-continued  possession,  the  Judge  may 
ascertain  the  limit  between  the  lands  of  two  parties  in  liti- 
gation ;  but  should  there  be  still  a  doubt,  he  must  have  re- 
course to  the  declarations  of  witnesses.     These  witnesses 
should  be  examined  in  the  presence  of  all  the  townsmen  or 
villagers,  or  of  both  of  the  contending  parties.  They  should 
put  earth  on  their  heads,  and  wear  red  mantles,  and  chap- 
lets  of  red  flowers ;  and  they  should  be  sworn  by  the  reward 
of  all  their  several  good  actions  to  give  correct  evidence 
concerning  the  boundaries ;   and  their  evidence  should  be 
recorded  in  writing,  together  with  all  their  names.     Those 
who  give  true  evidence  are  absolved  from  all  their  sins ;  but 
such  as  give  unjust  evidence  shall  be  fined  two  hundred 
panas.  If  no  witnesses  are  forthcoming,  four  men  who  dwell 
on  the  four  sides  of  the  two  villages  should  be  called  upon 
in  the  presence  of  the  Kaja  to  make  a  decision  concerning 
the  boundary.     If  there  be  no  such  neighbours  dwelling  on 
the  sides  of  the  two  villages,  nor  any  men  whose  ancestors 
had  lived  there  since  the  villages  were  built,  nor  other  in- 
habitants who  could  give  evidence  respecting  the  boundaries, 
the  Judge  must  examine  those  who  dwell  in  the  jungle,  such  J 

as  hunters,  fowlers,  herdsmen,  fishers,  diggers  for  roots,  \ 
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Bnake-catcliers^  and  gleaners,  and  fix  the  boundary  between  history  of 

INDIA- 
Past  V. 


the  two  villages  according  to  their  evidence.     As  regards       india- 


the  bounds  of  arable  fields,  wells,  pools,  gardens,  and  houses, 
the  testimony  of  the  nearest  neighbours  on  every  side  must 
be  regarded  as  the  best  means  of  decision.  Should  they 
say  anything  untrue,  each  of  them  must  be  made  to  pay  five 
hundred  panas.  If  the  boundary  cannot  be  ascertained,  the 
Eraja  should  consult  the  future  benefit  of  both  parties,  and 
make  a  boundary  line  between  their  lands."" 

The  scheme  laid  down  by  the  code  of  Manu  ^iJ^S'JS'JiiSL' 
for  the  government  of  villages  may  be  thus  indi-  ^^"^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
cated : — 

''  A  Raja  should  appoint  a  lord  of  one  village,  a  lord  of 
ten  villages,  a  lord  of  twenty  villages,  a  lord  of  a  hundred 
villages,  and  a  lord  of  a  thousand  villages.  The  lord  of  one 
village  should  report  any  robberies,  tumults,*  or  Other  evils 
which  may  arise  within  his  district,  to  the  lord  of  ten 
villages.  In  like  manner  the  lord  of  ten  villages  should 
report  to  the  lord  of  twenty ;  the  lord  of  twenty  to  the  lord 
of  a  hundred;  and  the  lord  of  a  hundred  to  the  lord  of  a 
thousand."-" 

Of  all  these  officers,  the  head-man,  or  lord  of  a  The  hend-man, 

'  '  ^  or  lord  of  one  ^ 

village,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  who  has  retained  ^^^^■«®- 

his  office  intact  to  the  present  day ;  with  this  dif- 

ference,  however,  that  whereas  in  the  time  of  the 

code  the  post  was  apparently  in  the  gift  of  the  Rajaj 

it  is  now  generally  hereditary  in  a  particular  family. 

The  division   known  as  a  Purgnnnah  appears  to  ThePuri^Tmah, 

correspond  to  the  hundred  villages ;   but  the  officers  ^^^  ^^" 

employed  in  it  are  only  known  by  their  continuing 

to  enjoy  the  hereditary  lands  or  fees ;  or  at  the  most 

by  their  being   depositaries  of  the  registers   and 


"  Mana,  viii.  245,  265.  »  Manu,  Tii.  115—117, 
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HISTORY  OF  records  connected  with  the  purgunnah.      The  other 

pabt  v.     divisions  may  also  be  faintly  traced,  but  the  occupa- 

Modern  tnuset  ~  tions  of  the  rospective  oflScers  appear  to  have  alto- 

of  other  oUvi-  .«  .|  a« 

•ioni.  gether  passed  away, ' 

Emoiomrats  of        The  emolumcnts  of  the  several  provincial  officers 

time^MMu*  ^^®  clearly  specified  in  the  code.  The  head  of  a 
village  was  to  receive  as  his  daily  perquisite,  the 
fees  of  food,  drink,  fuel,  and  other  articles,  which 
according  to  the  law  ought  to  be  presented  by  the 
villagers  to  the  Raja.  The  fees  from  every  village 
being  thus  appropriated  by  its  respective  head-man, 
a  separate  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  lords 
of  many  villages.  The  lord  of  ten  villages  was  to 
receive  the  produce  of  two  ploughed  lands ;  the  lord 
of  twenty  villages  was  to  receive  the  produce  of  ten 
ploughed  lands;  but  why  the  one  should  receive 
five  times  as  much  as  the  other  is  somewhat  unin- 
telligible. The  lord  of  a  hundred  villages  was  to 
receive  the  entire  produce  of  one  village ;  and  the 
lord  of  a  thousand  villages  was  to  receive  the  pro- 
duce of  one  large  town.** 

Goyeraortof         Bcsidos  thoso   lords   of  villagcs,    or  districts,  a 
Governor  was   to  be   appointed  in   every  city  or 


^  £lp1iinstone*8  Sistor^  of  India,  The  head-man  of  a  Tillage  is  caUed  Pitel 
in  the  Dekhan,  and  in  the  centre  and  west  of  Hindustan ;  Mandel  in  Bengal ; 
and  Mokaddam  in  many  other  places,  especially  where  there  are,  or  have  latdy 
been,  hereditary  village  landholders.  The  adfcountant  is  called  Patwari.  in  HiodA- 
stan ;  Enlkami  and  Kamam  in  the  Dekhan  and  south  of  India ;  and  Tallatz » 
Guzerat  The  watchman  is  called  Fasban,  Gorayct,  Peik,  Doniaha,  etc.,  in  Hindu- 
tan ;  Mhar  in  the  Dekhan ;  Tillari  in  the  south  of  India ;  Paggi  in  Guzerat 
The  lord  of  ten  or  twenty  Tillages  was  called  Naikwari,  Tarref,  etc  The  lord  v£ 
a  hundred  villages,  or  Purgunnah,  is  called  Besmuk  or  Desai  in  the  Dekhan,  and 
his  registrar  is  called  Despandi ;  in  the  north  of  India  they  are  called  Choudru 
and  Canongos.  The  lords  oi  a  thousand  villages  were  called  Sirdesmnks  in  the 
Dekhan,  and  their  provinces  are  called  Sirkars.  Their  hereditary  registran  sre 
still  to  be  found  under  the  name  of  Sir  Despandis.    See  Elphinstone's  Appendix. 

«'  Manu,vii.  118,  119. 
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capital,  with  high  rank  and  authority,  for  the  histobt  op 
supervision  of  the  provincial  administration,  and  pajit  v. 
especially  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  lords  and 
villages.  This  supervision  appears  to  have  been  very 
necessary.  According  to  the  code,  the  servants  of 
the  Raja  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  villages, 
were  generally  knaves,  who  seized  what  belonged  to 
other  men;  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  Raja 
should  confiscate  the  property  of  such  knaves,  and 
banish  them  from  the  realm." 

The  system  of  taxation  is  so  clearly  indicated  system  of  tax- 

J  J  ation  in  return 

in  the  code,  that  it  would  appear  to  have  been '^  p"**^*''°"- 
universally  understood  and  recognized  by  the  entire 
community.  The  principle  is  laid  down  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  taxes  should  be  so  adjusted  that 
whilst  merchants  and  others  should  gain  a  fair 
profit,  the  Raja  should  receive  a  just  compensation 
for  the  protection  which  he  aflForded  to  the  whole 
community.  Accordingly,  in  levying  a  tax  upon  tm  upon 
trades,  the  Raja  was  to  consider  not  only  the  prime 
cost  of  the  goods  and  the  prices  at  which  they  are 
sold,  but  also  the  cost  of  conveyance  and  travelling, 
the  expense  of  subsistence,  the  outlay  necessary  for 
insuring  the  security  of  goods,  and  the  net  profits 
which  remained  after  all  these  charges  had  been 
defrayed.  In  tliis  manner  the  Raja  was  to  draw  an 
annual  revenue  from  his  dominions  by  little  and 
little ;  just  as  the  leech,  the  bee,  and  the  sucking 
calf  take  in  their  natural  food.  Here  a  new  idea  is 
expressed,  which  is  unknown  to  modem  taxation. 
The  assessment  was  made  not  on  the  incomes  of  the  AsscMment  on 

yearly  Bsviugs. 

people;  but  on  what  might  be  regarded  as  their 

M  Manu,  vii.  121—124. 
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HisTOEY  OP  yearly  savings.     Thiis  the  Raja  was  to   take  one- 
pIkt  v.     fiftieth  of  all  the  cattle,  gems,  and  gold  and  silver, 
which  his  subjects  added  every  year  to  their  capital 
stock ;  a  law  which  not  only  furnished  a  conveni- 
ent pretext  for    oppression    and   confiscation,    but 
probably  originated  those  habits  of  hoarding  wealth 
in  concealment,  which  have  characterized  the  people 
for  ages,  but  which  are  now  fast  disappearing  fi-om 
all  parts  of  the  country   under  British    rule.     As 

LMid  revenue,  regaxds  land  revenue,  the  Raja  was  to  take  one- 
sixth,  one-eighth,  or  one-twelfth  of  the  grain  pro- 
duce, according  to  the  difference  of  soil.     He  was 

luKi  »ii»e  of  also  to  take  one-sixth  of  the  clear  annual  increase  of 

pruaucU  and 

manuActures.   trocs,  flesh-mcat,  honey,  ghee,  perfumes,  medicinal 
substances,  liquids,   flowers,   roots,   fi:nit,   gathered 
leaves,  potherbs,  grass,  earthen  pots,  articles  made 
of  leather  and  cane,  and  all  things  made  of  stone. 
tlSSSS^     The  meaner  inhabitants  of  the  Raj,  who  lived  by 
aituaos.         petty  traffic,  were  only  to  be  required  to  pay  a  mere 
trifle  to  the  Raja  as  an  annual  tax ;  whilst  those  who 
supported  themselves  by  labour,  such  as  low  handi- 
craftsmen, artificers,  and   others,  were  required  to 
give   one  day's  labour  every   month  to  the  Raja. 
iShmS^'*  ^   ^^^  ®^®^  though  the  Raja  might  be  dying  of  want, 
he  wa^  never  to  receive  any  tax  from  a  Brdhman 
who  was  learned  in  the  Veda.^ 
Pammountduty       But  whilst  the  right  of  the  Raja  to  levy  taxes 
K^^      **^  is  duly  maintained,  the  corresponding  duty  of  pro- 
tection on  his  part  is  asserted  with  a  persistency 
which   seems  to  intimate  that  it  was   frequently 
nefflected. 


<€ 


The  Raja/*  says  Manu,  ''who  takes  a  sixth  part  of  the 


»  Manu,  Tii.  127—138. 
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grain,  together  with  the  market  duties  and  tolls,  and  the  histoat  of 
small  daily  presents  for  his"  household,  and  the  fines  for      p^^. 

ofifenders,  and  yet  fails  to  protect  his  subjects,  the  same  will 

fall  after  death  into  a  region  of  horror.  By  protecting  his 
people  a  Baja  obtains  a  sixth  part  of  all  their  religious 
merits ;  but  by  failing  to  protect  them  he  will  be  visited  by 
a  sixth  part  of  all  their  iniquities.''*' 

The  administration  of  lustice,  which  finds  ex-  srd.  Adminw- 

,  ,  trationof 

pression  in  the  code  of  Manu,  seems  to  be  little  i^'^<^ 
more  than  a  Brahmanizing  of  the  old  patriarchal 
system,  in  which  the  Raja  dispensed  justice  accord- 
ing to  his  own  rude  and  primitive  notions  of  right 
and  wrong.  A  scheme  is  laid  down  by  which  the 
Raja  may  administer  justice,  or  employ  a  deputy 
who  is  a  Brdhman ;  but  in  the  former  case  he  is 
to  be  guided  by  the  interpretations  of  the  Brdh- 
mans.  The  laws  themselves  refer  to  trust  property, 
property  which  has  no  owner,  lost  property,  treasure 
trove,  and  stolen  goods ;  also  to  debts,  money  lend- 
ing, sureties,  deposits,  false  testimony,  oaths,  and 
ordeals ;  and  finally,  to  damage  to  cattle,  neglect  of 
lands,  and  inheritance  in  the  case  of  undivided  and 
divided  families.  These  may  now  be  indicated  in 
due  order. 

The  administration  of  justice  by  a  Raja,  assisted  S^^^JfdjSf^. 
by  Brdhmans,  is  thus  laid  down  in  the  code  :-r-  archaisyatem. 

''  A  Eaja/^  says  Manu^  ''  should  enter  his  Court  of 
Justice  with  a  grave  and  composed  demeanour,  and  be 
accompanied  by  Brdhmans  and  Counsellors  capable  of  advis- 
ing him.  There  he  should  take  his  seat  in  suitable  attire^ 
with  his  mind  attentively  fixed,  and  should  decide  cases 
according  to  the  law.     Should  he  desire  it,  a  Brdhman  who 

^  Manu,  Yiii.  302-311. 
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HI8T0B.Y  o?  is  not  a  sacrificial  priest,  may  interpret  the  law  to  him;  Imt 
Pam  V.      ^  *  B^Sijsk  looks  stupidly  on  whilst  cases  are  being  decided 

by   a  Sddra,  his  Baj  will  be  troubled  like  a  cow  who  is 

Court  of  Brmh.  sinking  in  deep  mire.     When  the  Baja  cannot  preside  in 
faoea.  person,  he  should  appoint  a  Brahman  of  eminent  leamiog' 

to  be  Chief  Judge,  accompanied  by  three  Br^hmana  to  sit 
as  Assessors;  and  this  assembly  is   called   the    Court  of 
Brahma  with  four  faces/'" 
Conduct  of  the         ''  The  Baja,  or  the  Chief  Judge  appointed  by  the  Baja, 
Judge.  should  commence  proceedings  by  doing  reverence  to  the 

deities  who  guard  the  world,  and  then  enter  on  the  trial  of 
causes.  He  should  understand  what  is  expedient  or  in- 
expedient, but  he  should  consider  only  what  is  law  or  not 
law ;  and  in  this  spirit  he  should  examine  all  disputes  be^ 
tween  parties  in  the  order  of  their  several  castes.  He 
should  see  through  the  thoughts  of  men  by  their  voice, 
colour,  countenance,  limbs,  eyes,  and  action;  for  the  in- 
ternal  workings  of  the  mind  are  to  be  discovered  from  the 
limbs,  the  look,  the  motion  of  the  body,  the  gesticulation^ 
the  speech,  and  the  changes  of  the  eye  and  face.''** 

Laws  respecting        The  moro  important  precepts  of  Manu  as  regards 

property. 


property  are  as  follows  :— 


Tnwti.  '^  Property  should  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Baja^  when 

it  belongs  to  a  Brahmachdri  or  an  infant,  until  the  Brah- 
machdri  has  ceased  his  studentship,  or  until  the  infant 
has  attained  his  sixteenth  year.  In  like  manner^  property 
must  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Baja  when  it  belongs  to  a 
barren  woman,  or  to  a  woman  without  sons,  or  to  women 
without  kindred,  or  to  women  whose  husbands  are  in 
distant  places,  or  to  widows  who  are  true  to  their  lords, 
or  to  women  who  are  afflicted  with  sickness.  Such  kins- 
men as  appropriate  the  property  of  women  who  are  yet 
living  should  be  punished  by  a  just  Baja  with  the  severity 
due  to  thieves.*'* 

Property  with-         ''  Property  for  which  no  owner  appears  may  be  detained 

out  owiien.         

»  Manu,  Tiii.  1—11 ;  20—22.  «  Manu,  viu.  23-26. 

M  Manu,  viii.  27—29. 
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by  the  Raja  for  three  years ;  if  the  owner  appear  within  history  of 

INDIA. 

Pakt  v. 


that  time  he  may  take  his  property,  but  otherwise  it  may      india. 


be  confiscated  by  the  Baja.  The  Raja  may  take  a  sixth,  or 
a  tenth,  or  a  twelfth  of  the  property  which  has  been  so 
detained  by  him/''* 

''Property  which  has  beeta  lost  by  one  man  and  found Lo«t propcrtj. 
by  another  should  be  secured  by  the  Raja,  who  should  com- 
mit it  to  the  care  of  trustworthy  men.  If  any  should  be 
convicted  of  stealing  such  property,  the  Raja  should  con- 
demn the  thief  to  be  trampled  upon  by  an  elephant.  If  the 
right  owner  should  claim  the  property,  the  Raja  may  restore 
it  to  him,  after  deducting  a  sixth  or  a  twelfth  part.  But  if 
a  man  set  up  a  false  claim,  he  may  be  fined  either  an  eighth 
of  his  own  property,  or  else  a  proportion  of  the  value  of  the 
goods  which  he  has  falsely  claimed.''" 

''  A  learned  Brahman  who  finds  a  hidden  treasure  may  Treasure  trove, 
take  it  without  any  deduction  being  made  to  the  Raja,  for 
he  is  lord  of  all.  But  if  the  treasure  be  discovered  by  the 
Raja,  he  may  lay  up  half  in  his  treasury,  and  give  the  other 
half  to  the  Brdhmans.  The  Raja  is  entitled  to  the  half  of 
all  treasure  trove  and  precious  minerals,  in  return  for  the 
general  protection  which  he  affords,  and  because  he  is  the 
lord  paramount  of  all  the  soil."  ** 

"AU  property  seized  by  robbers  must  be  restored  by  stolen  property, 
the  Raja  to  the  rightful  owners,  whatever  may  be  their 
caste ;  for  a  Raja  who  keeps  the  stolen  goods  for  himself 
incurs  the  guilt  of  a  robber."** 

The  foregoing  laws  thus  seem  to  refer  to  a  period  Sjjj^^^f  the 
when  the  administration  was  more  patriarchal  in  its  ^^' 
character  than  it  became  in  later  years.  The  Raja 
appears  as  the  guardian  of  all  infants  and  unprotect- 
ed women,  and  to  hold  their  property  in  trust.  Ho 
also  detained  all  unclaimed  property,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  any  one  stealing  such  property  was  to 

3»  Manu,  nii.  30—33.  '2  Manu,  viii.  34-36. 

^  Manu,  viii.  37—39.  "  Manu,  viiL  40. 
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HISTORY  OP  be  trampled  to  death  by  an  elephant ;  the  severity 
piiS'v!      of  the    sentence    being    probably    caused    by  the 

punuhmentof  fr^^^^i^cy  of  the  crimc.^     The  privileges  ofBrSh- 

dc^auttram.  jji^^ns  as  Tcgards  treasure  trove  have  already  been 
treated  elsewhere. 

MiMeUaneous  The  laws  as  TCgards  debts,  money-lending,  sure- 

ties, and  deposits,  are  as  follows : — 


^ 


law. 


Debta.  ''  When  a  creditor  sues  a  debtor  before  the  Baja,  the 

debtor  should  be  required  by  the  Baja  to  pay  whatever  is 
proved  to  be  true,  together  with  a  small  fine.  Should  a 
defendant  deny  the  debt,  then  the  plaintiff  must  call  a  wit- 
ness who  was  present  when  the  loan  was  made,  or  prodace 
other  evidence.  When  a  defendant  admits  a  debt  he  muft 
pay  a  fine  of  five  per  cent. ;  but  if  he  denies  the  debt,  and 
it  be  afterwards  proved  against  him,  he  must  pay  a  fine  of 
ten  per  cent.''" 

Hou^.ieoding.  *^  A  money-lender  may  take  an  eightieth  part  of  a  hau- 
dred,  or  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent.,  as  interest  per  month 
for  the  money  lent,  provided  he  has  a  pledge.  But  if  the 
money-lender  has  no  pledge  he  may  take  two  per  cent,  as  a 
month's  interest.  He  may  also  take  interest  per  month 
according  to  the  caste  of  the  borrower;  that  is,  two  per 
cent,  from  the  BrAhman,  three  per  cent,  from  a  Kshatrija, 
four  per  cent,  from  a  Vaisya,  and  five  per  cent,  from  a  Sudra. 
Stipulated  interest  beyond  the  legal  rate  is  invaUd^  and  ia 
called  usury."" 

Bottomiy,  ''  A  lender  of  interest  on  safe  carriage,  who  has  agreed 

on  the  place  and  time,  shall  not  receive  such  interest,  if  the 
goods  are  not  carried  to  the  place,  or  within  the  timo-  The 
amount  of  interest  should  be  settled  by  men  well  acquainted 
with  sea  voyages  and  journeys  by  land."*® 


^  A  sepoy  conyicted  of  conspiracy  was  subjected  by  the  Gnicowar  of  Barodi 
to  this  demoralizing  punishment  as  late  »s  1866;  but  since  then,  at  t^e  im4i<:a- 
tion  of  the  paramount  power,  the  panis»hment  of  el<^hant  trampling  has  hero 
abolished  by  the  Guicowar. 

^  Manu,  viii.  47-59.  «  Manu,  viii  152,        »  Manu,  viii.  156, 157. 
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''  The  man  who  becomes  surety  for  the  appearance  of  a  history  op 

.  •  INDIA. 

debtor,  and  does  not  produce  him,  shall  be  liable  for  the      p^^^  v\ 


debt :  but  the  son  of  such  a  surety  shall  not  be  liable  ;  nor  ^  - 
shall  a  son  be  liable  for  money  which  his  father  has  idly 
promised  to  musicians  and  actresses,  or  lost  at  play,  or  owes 
for  spirituous  liquors,  or  for  the  balance  of  a  fine  or  toll.  If, 
however,  the  father  shall  have  been  surety  for  the  payment 
of  the  money,  and  not  for  the  mere  appearance  of  the  debtor, 
then  his  heirs  may  be  compelled  to  discharge  the  debt. 
Again,  if  a  debtor  borrows  money  and  expends  it  for  the  use 
of  his  family,  and  afterwards  dies,  the  money  must  bo  paid 
by  that  family,  whether  it  be  divided  or  undivided,  out  of 
the  estate."'* 

*^If  a  defendant  refuses  to  restore  a  deposit,  and  there  Deposits, 
are  no  witnesses,  the  judge  should  employ  artful  spies  to 
deposit  gold  with  the  same  man ;  then  if  the  defendant  re- 
store the  deposit  given  to  him  by  the  spies,  there  is  nothing 
against  him  ;  but  if  he  refuse  to  restore  it,  he  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  value  of  both  deposits."^® 

The  foreffoins:  details  call  for  veir  brief  observ-  Exorbitant  mtes 

.    ^  .  .  of  interest  in 

ations.     Those  which  refer  to  debts  and  interest  are  ^"^* 
perfectly  simple;    and  the  interest  chargeable  per 
month  is  quite  in  accordance  with  modern  custom, 
although   it  may  appear   exorbitant   in  European 
eyes.     The  law  which  relates  to  the  lender  of  in- g^gj^j^o' 
terest  on  the  safe  carriage  of  goods  despatched  by  LTof  Bott^m^. 
land  or  sea,  seems  to  approximate  as  regards  sea 
voyages  to  the  English  law  of  bottomry ;  in  which 
the  owner  of  the  ship  borrows  money  on  the  security 
pf  his  ship,  and  is  not  called  upon  to  repay  the  ad- 
vance unless  the  vessel  returns  in  safety.     The  text 
is  valuable  as  it  indicates  that  sea  voyages  are  not 
unknown  to  the   Hindus  in   the   time  of  Manu ; 


w  Manu,  viii.  158-160,  166.  *«  Mami,  viii.  182—184. 
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Moral  signiA- 
ouioe  of  tho 
laws  respecting 
sureties. 


Artifloe  in  the 
law  respecting 
deposits. 


False  testimony. 


although  later  Pundits  have  declared  that  voyages 
by  sea  were  only  permissible  in  the  yugas  which 
preceded  the   age   of  Kali.     The  law    as  regards 
sureties  was  invested  with  a  moral  significance  in 
connection   with  musicians   and  actresses,   gaming 
and  drinking,  which  is  eminently  Brahmanical ;  but 
its  efficacy  in  restraining  men  from  such  amusements 
may  well  be  doubted.     The  law  as  regards  deposits 
betrays  that  talent  for  artifice  which  still  character- 
izes the  Hindu. 

The  laws  respecting  false  testimony,  oatlis,  and 
ordeals,  are  as  follows  : — 


Oatha. 


Ordeals. 


'^  A  witness  who  knowiBgly  says  anything  different  from 
that  which  he  had  seen  or  heard^  will  fall  headlong  after 
death  into  a  region  of  horror,  and  be  debarred  from  heaven. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  witness  who  gives  false  evi- 
dence from  a  pious  motive,  shall  not  lose  a  seat  in  heaven ; 
such  evidence  is  called  by  wise  men  the  speech  of  the  gods. 
Whenever  the  death  of  a  man,  whether  a  Brahman,  Ksha- 
triya,  Vaisya,  or  Sddra,  would  be  occasioned  by  true  evi- 
dence, falsehood  may  be  spoken,  and  is  even  preferable  to 
truth.  Such  witnesses  must  offer  cakes  and  milk  as  obla- 
tions to  the  goddess  Saraswati ;  and  thus  they  will  fully  e^- 
piate  the  venial  sin  of  benevolent  falsehood/'** 

^^  No  man  should  take  an  oath  in  vain  on  a  trifling  occa- 
sion, or  he  will  be  punished  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  next; 
but  it  is  not  a  deadly  sin  to  take  a  light  oath  to  women  at  a 
time  of  dalliance,  or  on  a  proposal  of  marriage,  or  in  the 
case  of  grass  or  fruit  eaten  by  a  cow,  or  of  wood  taken  for  a 
sacrifice,  or  of  a  promise  made  for  the  preservation  of  a 
Brdhman.""  . 

Tho  want  of  veracity  displayed  in  the  foregoing 
laws  unfortunately  continues  to  be  a  characteristic  of 


"  Manu,  viii.  75,  103-105. 


«3  Mann, viii.  Ill,  112. 
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the  Hiiidiis ;  and  may  possibly  have  originated  the  history  of 
trial  by  ordeal,  which  is  applied  by  the  code  to  wit-     paet  y. 
nesses  alone.     Manu  says  : — 

*'  Sometimes  a  witness  may  be  required  to  hold  fire,  or 
to  dive  under  water,  or  to  touch  the  heads  of  his  children 
and  wife ;  and  if  the  fire  does  not  burn  him,  or  if  the  water 
does  not  speedily  force  him  to  the  surface,  or  if  he  does  not 
speedily  meet  with  misfortune,  his  testimony  must  be  held 
to  be  true.''*' 

The  law  respecting  damages  to  cattle  i^*  chiefly  p^IjIJJ^'^"^ 
remarkable  for  its  pastoral  simplicity.  Manu  says ': —  ^  '^"^®' 

'^  If  any  damage  or  hurt  as  regards  cattle  takes  place  in 
the  day-time,  the  blame  falls  on  the  herdsman ;  but  if  it 
takes  place  in  the  night-time,  the  blame  falls  on  the  ownery 
if  the  cattle  be  kept  in  his  own  house.  The  wages  of  herds- 
men are  paid  in  milk,  and  they  may  with  the  assent  of  the 
master  milk  the  best  cow  out  of  ten ;  the  wages,  however; 
may  be  paid  in  a  different  mode.  If  a  beast  has  strayed 
through  want  of  Care  on  the  part  of  the  herdsman,  and  has 
been  destroyed  by  reptiles,  or  killed  by  dogs,  or  has  died 
by  falling  into  a  pit,  the  herdsman  should  make  good  the 
loss ;  but  he  should  not  be  required  to  do  so  if  the  beast 
has  been  carried  off  by  robbers,  and  if,  after  proclamation 
and  pursuit,  he  gives  notice  to  his  master.  When  cattle 
die,  the  herdsman  should  carry  their  ears,  hides,  tails,  and 
other  portions  to  his  master,  and  also  point  out  their  limbs. 
When  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats  is  attacked  by  wolves,  and 
the  herdsman  does  not  go  out  to  repel  the  attack,  ho  shall 
make  good  every  sheep  or  goat  that  is  slain ;  but  if,  whilst 
they  are  grazing  together  near  a  wood,  a  wolf  suddenly 
springs  out  and  kills  one,  the  herdsman  shall  not  be  re- 
sponsible.'^ ** 

The  law  respecting  neglect  of  land  is  of  real  sig-  ^/^lutivftlTw!^ 

*3  Mann,  viii.  114,  115.  *»  Manu,  Vm.  230-236. 
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HISTORY  OP  nificance.     The  question  of  whether  land  in  India 
pabt  v.     was  originally  the  property  of  the  sovereign  or  the 
cultivator,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  It 
has  been  ruled  that  the  Raja  was  not  the  actual 
owner  of  the  soil,  but  only  the  owner  of  a  share  of 
the  crop.     According,  however,  to  Manu,  the  culti- 
vator is  not  only  bound  to  pay  the  established  share 
of  the  crop  to  the  Raja,  but  is  under  an  obligation  io 
keep  the  land  in  good  cultivation,  so  that  the  Raja 
should  be  no  loser  by  any  negligence.  Manu  says : — 

"  K  land  be  injured  by  the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  fanner, 
he  shall  be  called  upon  to  pay  ten  times  as  much  as  tlie 
Rajahs  share  of  the  crop ;  but  if  the  injury  has  been  caused 
by  the  fault  of  his  servants  without  his  knowledge,  he  shall 
only  be  called  upon  to  pay  five  times  the  Raja's  shared 


^'45 


The  question  of  land  tenures  in  India  can,  how- 
ever, only  be  decided  in  dealing  with   the  later 
periods  of  Hindu  history, 
tjndividod  and         The   law  as   regards    undivided    and    divided 
divided  fMuuics.  fg^nijiigg  involvcs  a  change  in  the  national   usage 

which  is  of  some  significance.     Manu  says  : — 

"  After  the  death  of  the  father  and  mother,  the  brothers 
may  assemble  and  divide  among  themselves  the  paternal 
estate ;  but  they  have  no  power  over  it  while  their  parents 
live  [unless  the  father  choose  to  distribute  it] .  The  elder 
brother  may  take  entire  possession  of  the  patrimony;  and 
the  others  may  Uve  under  him,  as  they  lived  under  their 
father  [unless  they  choose  to  be  separated]."" 

Here  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  passages 
within  brackets  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  original 
texts,  but  are  the  glosses  of  Kulliika,  the  comment- 


**  Manu,  viii.  243.  ««  Mann,  ix.  1C4,  105. 
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ator.  The  inference  therefore  seems  to  follow  that  history  op 
in  ancient  times  the  general  custom  was  for  families  pa^t  v. 
to  live  undivided ;  but  that  as  society  progressed, 
the>practice  of  dividing  the  family  property  among 
the  several  members  came  gradually  into  vogue.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  Hindu  families  are  still  un- 
divided. 

Criminal  law  amongst  the  Hindus  presents  but  crimuiai  ia\». 
few    points    of    significance.      Those    relating    to 
breaches  of  caste,  and  injury  to  women,  have  already 
been  treated  in  foregoing  chapters.*^     The  laws  re-  ^J^po?Yh^Vca 
specting  theft  are,  however,  worthy  of  special  notice  *"*^*^^^^ 
from  their  extreme  severity.     Manu  says :— 

"  Burglars  who  break  a  wall  or  partition,  and  commit 
theft  in  the  night,  should  have  their  hands  lopped  oflF,  and 
be  impaled  over  a  sharp  stake.  Cutpurses  should  bo  de- 
prived of  two  fingers  for  a  first  offence ;  of  a  hand  and  foot 
for  a  second;  and  suffer  death  for  a  third.  Those  who 
furnish  a  thief  with  fire,  food,  arms,  or  apartments,  or  who 
receive  a  thing  stolen,  should  receive  the  same  punishment 
as  the  thief.  The  seller  of  bad  grain  for  good,  and  the  de- 
stroyer of  landmarks,  should  suffer  such  corporal  punish- 
ment as  will  disfigure  them.  But  the  worst  of  all  cheats  is 
a  goldsmith ;  and  if  such  a  man  commits  fraud,  the  Baja 
should  order  him  to  be  cut  to  pieces  with  razors.'^*®  . 

« 

The  laws  of  war,  as  laid  down  in  the  code  of**^'i*^»<»f 

'  war. 

Manu,  present  the  same  strange  intermingling  of 
conflicting  ideas,  which  have  already  been  referred  JemeX.^^^*^ 
to  the  opposition  between  the  Kshatriya  and  the 
Brdhman,  between  the  Vedic  period  and  the  Brah- 
manic  period.  Moreover,  they  exhibit  that  two-fold 
opposition,  which  has  already  been  noticed  as  exist- 
ing in  each  period;  namely: — 

«7  See  ante,  chaps,  z.  and  zii.  ^  Manu,  iz.  276—278,  291,  292. 
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DifflciiUy  of 
trwinjc  each 
element  to  an 
individual  com* 
luunity. 


Division  of  the 
laws  of  war 
under  four 
heads. 


First,  the  opposition  which  existed  in  the  Vcdic 
age  between  a  warlike  community  and  a  peaceful 
community,  the  worshippers  of  Indra  and  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  Maruts. 

Secondly,  the  opposition  which  prevailed  in  the 
Brahmanic  period  between  the  soldier  and  the 
priest,  the  Kshatriya  and  the  Brdhman. 

Each  of  these  four  elements  may  be  traced  in 
the  laws  respecting  war ;  but  the  reference  of  each 
clement  to  one  of  the  four  communities  in  question 
is   only    apparent  and  probable,   and    cannot    be 
proved.     Thus  it  is  easy  to  refer  all  precepts  im- 
plying praise  of  valour  and  contempt  of  cowardice 
to  a  warlike  community  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  classify 
such  sentiments  into  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  ;  although 
Brahmanic  precepts  may  be  occasionally  detected 
by   their  association  with  the  dogma  of  merits  and 
demerits  which  especially  belongs  to  the  Brahmanic 
age.    So,  in  like  manner,  the  references  to  the  value 
of  alliances   and    diplomacy,    and    the  benevolent 
laws  respecting  quarter  and  fair  fighting,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  a  peaceful  community  of  priests ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  decisively  whether  they  originated  in 
Vedic  times  or  in  Brahmanic  times;  although,  as 
already  seen  in  the  war  of  the  Maha  Bhdrata,  such 
precepts  were  but  little  regarded  by  the  Kshatriyas 
of  the  Vedic  period. 

The  laws  of  war  laid  down  in  the  code  of  Manu 
may  now  be  treated  under  four  several  heads,  of 
duties  of  Rajas  in  defensive  warfare,  duties  of  Rajas 
in  offensive  warfare,  rules  as  regards  quarter  and 
fair  fighting,  and  treatment  of  a  conquered  country. 
These  may  now  be  considered  in  order. 
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The  duty  of  a  Raja  when  placed  upon  the  de-  history  oe 

/•  •  •  1  -ir  INDIA.. 

lensive  was  very  simple.     Manu  says : —  pabt  v. 


Duties  of  a  Baja 

'*  Whenever  a  Raja  is  threatened  by  an  enemy  of  equal  warfaSj"**^** 
or  superior  force,  he  must  never  turn  his  face  from  battle, 
nor  forget  the  duties  of  the  Kshatriya  caste  to  which  he 
belongs,  namely,  to  accept  every  challenge,  to  protect  the 
general  community,  and  to  honour  the  Br&hmans.  Every 
Raja  who  fights  briskly  to  the  last  will  ascend  to  heaven 
immefdiately  after  death/' ^*  "  The  soldier  who  turns  his  back 
to  the  enemy  out  of  fear,  and  happens  to  be  slain  by  his  foes, 
shall  take  upon  his  own  soul  all  the  sins  of  his  Commander; 
and  shall  give  to  his  Commander  all  the  merits  of  his  own 
virtuous  acts.''** 

Here  the  inconfiruity  of  Brahmanic  and  Vedic  lnc<>"i?"»l*y  o', 

^  •/  .  Brahmanic  aiid. 

ideas  seems  abundantly  manifest.  The  Brahmanic  ^^^®  ***^* 
dogma  of  merits  and  demerits,  has  been  superadded 
to  the  old  Kshatriya  notion,  which .  finds  even  fujler 
expi'ession  in  the  Scandinavian  belief,  that  the  soul 
of  the  valiant  soldier  who  fell  in  battle  would  ascend 
to  the  heaven  of  Odin,  whilst  the  coward,  or  man 
who  died  a  natural  death,  descended  to  the  hell  of 
Niflheim.     The  duties   of  a   Raja  after  the   com- Duties  during 

«  T  I        .         .         actual  opera- 

mencement  of  the  war  are  of  a  somewhat  hesitating  *»^"8' 
character. 

"When  a  Eaja,"  says  Manu,  '^perceives  that  his  sub- 
jects are  firm  in  their  allegiance,  and  feels  that  he  is  power- 
ful against  the  enemy,  he  should  stand  on  the  defensive. 
When  a  Raja  knows  that  his  own  troops  are  in  good  spirits  Advance  and 
and  well  supplied,  and  that  his  enemy  is  disheartened  and 
ill  provided,  he  should  eagerly  march  against  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  Raja  is  expecting  reinforcements,  and 


«  Manu,  Yii.  87—89.  »  Manu,  vii.  87-89. 
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HISTORY  OP  sufferiug  but  little  injury  meanwliile,  he  should  temporize, 
Pa'ht  V.      When  he  finds  himself  weak  in  troops  and  beasts  of  burden^ 

he  should  remain  quietly  in  camp,  and  endeavour  to  make 

terms.     When  he  perceives  that  his  enemy  is  in  every  way 
stronger  than  himself,  he  should  detach  a  portion  of  hia 
army  to  amuse  the  foe,  and  meantime  secure  his  own  safety 
in  some  inaccessible  locality.     When  he  finds  himself  open 
to  attack  on  all  sides,  he  should  seek  the  protection,  of  a  just 
and  powerful  Raja,  and  propitiate  him  with  all  the  honours 
which  should  be  paid  to  a  father.     But  should    a  Raja  find 
that  the  alliance  is  a  source  of  evil,  he  should  ivage  war 
alone.     In  a  word,  a  Raja  should  so  conduct  his  aftairs,  that 
neither  an  ally,  nor  a  neutral,  nor  an  enemy  should  ever 
gain  an  advantage  over  him ;  and  this  is  the  sum  of  politi- 
cal wisdom."** 


I)a«i<^H  nf  n  Raja 
iu  ulfciislvc  war- 
fan;. 


The  duty  of  a  Raja  in  offensive  warfare  is  of  a 
decided  character. 


Invading  an 
enpiny'u  terri- 
tory. 

The  march. 


Secret  friends 
and  emitistaries. 


Tactics. 


Blockades. 


'^  When  a  Eaja/^  says  Manu^  "  invades  the  territory  of  an 
enemy,  he  should  advance  towards  the  enemy's  metropolis. 
He  should  commence  his  march  either  in  the  spring  or  in 
the  autumn,  so  that  he  may  find  either  the  vernal  or  the 
autumnal  crops  on  the  ground;  but  if  he  has  a  clear 
prospect  of  victory,  or  if  his  enemy  is  weakened  by  dis- 
asters, he  may  commence  his  march  at  any  season.  He 
must  alwaySj  however,  be  upon  his  guard  against  secret 
friends  who  are  in  the  service  of  a  hostile  Raja ;  and  against 
all  those  who  bring  messages  from  the  enemy's  camp.  •  On 
a  plain  he  should  fight  with  chariots  and  cavalry;  in  a 
region  where  there  is  water,  he  should  fight  on  boats  and 
elephants ;  in  a  woody  country  he  should  fight  with  bows 
and  arrows  ;  and  where  the  ground  is  clear  he  should  fight 
with  swords  and  targets,  and  other  weapons  adapted  to 
those  quarters.  In  blockading  an  enemy,  a  Raja  should  sit 
encamped,  and  lay  waste  the  surrounding  country ;  spoiling 
the  grass,  wells,  fuel,  and  trenches  of  the  enemy,  and  harasa- 


6»  Mana,  vii.  94,  95. 
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mg  him  night  and  day.     A  Raja  should  secretly  gain  over  .history  ov 

INDIA. 
Pakt  v. 


all  such  leading  men  from  the  side  of  his  enemy  as   can  be       i^'^^^^- 


brought  in  with  safety.  He  should  keep  himself  thoroughly  - 
informed  of  all  that  his  enemies  are  doing ;  and  then  when 
a  fortunate  moment  is  offered  by  heaven,  he  should  give 
battle  without  hesitation.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
shpuld  be  more  desirous  of  reducing  his  enemy  by  negotia- 
tion, or  by  suitable  bribes,  or  by  creating  dissension,  than 
by  risking  all  upon  a  battle/^  ** 

The  rules  as  resrard  fair  fif»:htm<]:  and  quarter  are  Rules  ©r fair 
identical  with  those  which   are  laid  down  in  the  v^^^^- 
Mahd  Bhdrata.'^'^     Manu  says : — 

^'  Men  should  not  fight  with  concealed  weapons,   nor  Prohibited  w«k- 
with  arrows  mischievously  barbed,  nor  with  poisoned  arrows, 
nor  with  darts  blazing  with  fire.     Again,  a  horseman,  or  a 
soldier  in  a  chariot,  should  not  fight  a  man  who  is  on  foot. 
Quarter   should    bo    given   to    the    following    individuals,  Jjjf  tlj**'^^?^^**® 
namely: — one   who  sues  for  life    with  joined  hand;    one  *i"*^^'- 
whose  hair  is  loose  and  obstructs  his  sight;  one  who  is 
sitting    down    fatigued ;    one   who    surrenders    himself   a 
prisoner ;  one  who  is  asleep  ;  one  who  has  lost  his  coat  of 
mail ;  one  who  is  disarmed ;  one  who  is  only  looking  on,  or 
fighting  another  man ;  one  who  is  grievously  wounded,  or 
terrified,  and  one  who  is  running  away.'^  ** 

The  course  to  be  followed  by  a  Raja  after  a  con-  Poucytobe 
quest  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  may  possibly  throw  ^S2t^ 
light  upon  the  policy  by  which  the  Aryan   con- 
querors established  their  empire   over   Hindiistan. 
Manu  says : — 

"When  a  Raja  has  conquered  a  country,  he  should 
respect  the  deities  which  are  worshipped  in  that  country,  as 
well  as  the  virtuous  priests  of  those  deities.    He  should  also 

w  Manu,  vii.  181—199.  ®  See  anie.  Vol.  I.  Part  ii.  chap.  11. 

**  Manu,  vii.  90-93. 
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HiSTOBY  OP  distribnte  largesses,  and  reassure  the  people  by  load  pro- 
Txm  V       clamation.  He  should  respect  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 

place  it  under  a  Prince  of  the  royal  race,  and  gratify  him 

with  presents  of  jewels.  Or  he  may  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Raja  whom  he  has  conquered,  and  act  in  nnison  Tsiih 
him.  He  should  also  pay  due  attention  to  any  £aja  who  hag 
supported  his  cause,  and  to  any  Kaja  who  has  been  hostile 
to  his  ally ;  so  that  both  from  an  ally  and  an  enemy  he  may 
secure  the  fruit  of  his  expedition.  By .  securing  a  firm  aUy 
a  Raja  obtains  greater  strength  than  by  gaining  wealth  and 
territorjr." 

•  «  ■ 

These  precepts  are  curious,  inasmucli  as  they  ex- 
hibit the  Oriental  custom  of  conciliating  a  people  and 
consolidating  a  conquest.  No  change  of  rulers  was 
carried  out,  and  no  change  of  laws ;  and  an  alliance 
was  merely  formed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
military  strength  of  the  conqueror,  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  moral  or  material  welfare 
Its  Ware.  of  tlie  people.  The  utter  failure  of  this  policy  to 
maintain  order  and  law,  and  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  at  large,  will  form  hereafter 
one  of  the  most  important  political  lessons,  wliich 
are  to  be  gathered  from  the  history  of  India  under 
native  rule. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


HISTOBICAL  RESUM^. 


The  two  earliest  ages  in  Hindd  history,  namely,  histoey  op 


INDIA. 


the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  periods,  have  now  been  p^kt  v. 
investigated;  and  the  results  have  been  classified  Absence  of 
into  chapters,  and  reduced  to  an  available  form.  SSfSS^Sut  hL 
But  still  the  labour  of  the  historian  is  incomplete. 
The  utter  want  of  perspective,  which  has  hitherto  r 
characterized  the  early  legends  of  India,  as  it  cha- 
racterizes those  of  ancient  Greece,  has  only  been 
partially  filled  up.  It  is  true  that  the  ideas  and 
institutions  of  the  Vedic  Aryans  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  Brdhmans ;  and  so  fat 
the  task  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  j  inasmuch 
as  the  two  periods  have  for  ages  been  blended  into 
one  in  the  belief  of  the  people  of  India.  But  with . 
this  exception,  the  ordinary  requirements  of  history 
appear  to  be  altogether  wanting.  Imagination  may 
fill  the  ear  with  the  roar  of  distant  ages,  and  please 
the  eye  with  visions  of  primeval  men  ;  but  there  is 
no  vista  of  the  past  carrying  the  mind  back  by  suc- 
cessive stages  to  the  earliest  glimmer  of  legend. 
Two  pictures  are  certainly  presented,  one  of  the 
Vedic  times,  and  the  other  of  Brahmanic  times ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  established  that  the  two  differed 
widely  from  each  other.     But  in  each  case  there  is  a 
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No  chronoIo§a- 
ca]  scQuence  be- 
yond the  dis- 
tinction be- 
twf>en  theVedio 
and  Kraluuanio 
epochs. 


Possibility  of 
dLscovf  rin{^  a 
clii«*  to  a  so* 
quence. 


Limits  of  the 
inquiry. 


Questions  oass- 
ed  over  in  the 
present  history. 


want  of  chronological  sequence.  The  annals  of  the 
Vedic  Aryans,  and  the  annals  of  the  Brahmans,  are 
alike  unknown ;  and  no  record  whatever  has  been 
preserved  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  two 
have  been  blended  together ;  although  the  process 
by  which  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Vedic  age 
have  been  Brahmanized  in  the  Hindii  literature  has 
been  partially  explained.  The  question,  therefore, 
remains  to  bo  solved  of  whether  it  is  possible,  by 
comparing  the  different  phases  of  civilizations  which 
appear  to  belong  to  different  Epic  traditions,  to  dis- 
cover the  clue  to  a  chronological  sequence,  which 
shall  in  any  degree  correspond  to  the  notion  of 
annals  that  is  implied  in  the  modern  idea  of 
history. 

Before,  however,  attempting  this  task,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  define  clearly  the  limits  of  the  inquiry. 
Many  questions  have  been  passed  over  in  the  present 
work,  which  have  been  largely  and  profitably  dis- 
cussed by  eminent  Sanskiit  scholars,  and  especially 
by  the  great  school  of  German  philology  of  which 
Professors*  Lassen  and  Weber  may  be  regarded  as 
rej)resentatives.  Among  these  questions  may  be 
mentioned  the  origin  of  the  Vedic  people,  and  their 
apparent  line  of  march  before  they  entered  the  Pim- 
jab ;  the  interpretation  of  Vedic  myths  by  reference 
to  natural  phenomena;  the  reduction  of  traditions 
of  individual  heroes  into  allegorical  histories  of  tribes 
or  clans ;  and  the  classification  of  Vedic  and  Brah- 
manic  literature  into  epochs,  like  that  which  has 
been  attempted  with  so  much  success  by  Professor 
Max  Miiller.  The  importance  of  these  inquiries,  as 
contributions  to  the  history  pf  human  development, 
cannot  be  denied  ;  but  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
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as  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  a  history  of  the  history  op 
Hindus,  which  has  been  mainly  undertaken  for  the  pabt  v. 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  civilization  and  institu- 
tions  of  the  people,  with  especial  reference  to  their 
present  condition  and  future  prospects,  and  to  the 
political  relations  of  the  British  Government  with 
the  great  Indian  feudatories  of  the  crown.  More- 
over, an  exhaustive  investigation  of  these  points 
would  necessitate  a  preliminary  training  of  many 
years  in  purely  philological  studies ;  and  such  a 
training  would  tend  to  wean  away  the  mind  from 
such  historical  criticism  as  is  based  upon  the  lives  of 
men,  rather  than  upon  their  languages.  Finally, 
with  all  respect    for  the  eminent  scholars  whose  ijnwt'ffa^t^nr 

•T  ^  character  of  mo- 

names  have  been  mentioned,  grave  doubts  may  per-  fntS-i'JSuSlo'i 

haps  be  expressed  as  regards  the  reduction  of  many 
of  the  Epic  traditions  into  descriptions  of  natural  • 
phenomena,  or  allegorical  histories  of  tribes  or  clans. 
That  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  abound  with  myth-  SaJJ^'SJcil' 
ical  allusions   of  the  former  character   cannot  be  v2dic"hy^nl*.® 
doubted ;  and  Professor  Max  Miiller's  forthcoming 
translation  of  the  hymns  will  in  all  probability  open 
up  a  new  field  of  thought  in  this  direction.     But,  as 
regards  the  Hindu  legends  in  the  Epics,  another  owpctions  to 

C3  C3  r        7  the  interpreta- 

questionhas  to  be  taken  into  consideration;  namely,  tSdiUourbyr©. 
whether  natural  phenomena  has  not  often  been  de-  ISS^phe- 
Bcribed  in  language  and  illustrated  by  incidents, 
which  have  been  borrowed  from  authentic  tradition. 
Again,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  select  cer- 
tain incidents  in  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  and  Rdmdyana, 
and  point  out  the  striking  resemblance  which  they 
bear  to  astronomical  phenomena ;  but  it  would  be 
as  easy  to  select  certain  incidents  from  modern  his- 
tory and  biography,  in  which  the  resemblance  would 
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HISTORY  OP  be  equally  startling.  Unless,  therefore,  the  uphold- 
puiT  y\  era  of  the  so-called  mythological  theory  are  prepared 
to  show  that  the  whole  of  the  Epics  are  amenable 
to  a  mythological  interpretation,  their  method  may 
possibly  prove  an  ignis  fatuus^  tending  in  many  cases 
to  lead  the  student  astray  from  the  beaten  track 
of  authentic  tradition  into  the  field  of  conjectural 
allegory.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
transmute  the  Tale  of  Troy,  and  indeed  the  whole 
mass  of  Greek  legends,  into  similar  myths,  can  by 
no  means  be  regarded  as  satisfactory ;  and  other  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  sacred  tra- 
ditions of  the  Hebrews  to  the  same  catej^rj^  ai^e  stilf 
Kcductionof    more  open  to  criticism.     The  same  remarks  would 

tradition:!  of        ,  iit  i-i  it 

herpes  into  »iie-  m  somo  mcasurc  apply  to  the  theory  which  would 

froncal  histones  l  r  J  J 

«bilfliniy  to'  reduce  some  of  the  traditions  of  individual  heroes 
S?n^2ia  not' into  allegorical  histories  of  tribes  or  clans.  Here, 
heroo.  however,  a  distinction  must  be  laid  down  between 

mythological  legends  of  the  gods,  and  what  appear 
to  be  historical  traditions  of  heroes.  Legends  of 
Indra  and  other  gods,  and  the  wars  between  gods 
and  demons,  appears  to  be  generally  capable  of  al- 
legorical interpretation.  But  the  case  seems  some- 
what diflFerent  d^  regards  the  Epic  traditions  of 
individual  heroes,  who  have  never  been  admitted 
into  the  Hindu  Pantheon,  or  who  have  onlv  been 
deified  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  As  regards 
this  latter  class  of  traditions,  the  simple  method  has 
been  preferred  of  stripping  the  authentic  tradition 
as  far  as  possible  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  Brah- 
manical  accumulations  of  a  later  period,  and  thus 
attempting  to  restore  the  original  story  as  far  as  may 
be  to  its  pristine  form ;  referring  the  Brahmanical 
additions  to  the  later  age  in  which  they  seem  to  havo 
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originated,  and  proposing  to  consider  them  here-  history  of 
after  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  period  to  pam  v. 
which  they  appear  to  belong,  namely,  the  age  of 
Brahmanical  revival.  This  method  is  left  to  stand 
upon  its  merits.  Indeed,  controversy  would  be  out 
of  place  in  the  present  work,  and  is,  perhaps,  best 
avoided ;  and  the  allegorical  modes  of  interpretation 
are  thus  left  to  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  eminent 
scholars  by  whom  they  have  been  suggested.^ 

The  first  scene  in  the  history  of  India  opens  J^dlin^hhito"  • 
upon  the  Aryan  occupation  of  the  Punjab.  A  teeiii-  I,J}Sj?n*tbo 
ing  population  had  apparently  been  settled  for  gen-  ^'**"J***' 
orations,  and  perhaps  for  centuries,  in  the  land  of 
the  five  or  seven  rivers.  That  the  people  had  at- 
tained a  certain  civilization  is  evident  from  the 
allusions  to  houses,  chariots,  mailed  armour,  ships, 
and  merchandise,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Vedic 
hymns  as  well  as  in  the  Epics.  Their  means  of 
subsistence  appear  to  have  been  generally  drawn 
from  lands  and  cattle ;  and  doubtless  their  civilization 
varied,  not  only  according  to  the  affluence  or  other- 
wise of  different  families,  but  according  to  the  fact 
of  whether  they  dwelt  in  long  established  and  well 
protected  villages,  or  in  new  and  outlying  settle- 
ments recently  cleared  from  the  jungle,  and  bor- 
dering on  an  alien  population.  In  that  .remote 
period  the  river  Saraswatl  flowed  into  the  Indus ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  mfer  from  hymns  already  quoted, 
that  a  line  of  Aryan  settlements  was  to  be  found  on 
the  banks  of  both  rivers.     In  the  subsequent  age  of 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  works  of  the  leading  continental  Orient- 
alists have  not  been  reproduced  in  an  English  form.  In  India  there  are  many 
scholars,  hoth  Native  and  European,  who  would  be  glad  of  such  a  republication 
of  the  works  of  Lassen,  Weher,  and  some  others,  who  are  at  present  only  known 
at  secondhand  or  by  reputatioo. 
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HISTORY  OP  Brahraanism,  the  Aryans  had  conquered  Hindustan, 

Part  V.     and  the  geography  of  the  region  bordering-  on  the 

Second  scene  in  Saraswati  had  almost  faded  away  from  the  national 

-thJAryaS**^  *  memory ;  and  but  little  was  known  beyond  the  fact 

rouque?,t  of  •■•  •■i/»t  -i-  -i  Jl 

HindiistwL  that  the  river  itself  disappeared  m  the  sand  long 
SterJiSbSr^  before  it  reached  the  Indus.  The  period  between 
the  two.  the  establishment  of  Vedic  settlements  on  the  Sarasf- 

watf,  and  the  Aryan  conquest  of  Hindiistan,  proba- 
bly covers  an  interval  of  thousands  of  years ;  and 
yet  the  only  positive  facts  which  have  been  preserved 
in  connection  with  this  period  are  the  disappearance 
of  the  Saras watf  and  the  rise  of  Brahmanism.     Cer- 
tain inferences,  however,  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Epic  legends  and  traditions  which  have  been  repro- 
duced in  the  present  work,  as  well  as  from  obscure 
and  isolated  allusions  in   other  sacred   books.     It 
should,  however,  be  added  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  date  in  which  the  Epics  and  Institutes  of 
Manu  received  their  present  form,  the  old  Vedic  and 
Brahmanic  ages  preceded  the  advent  of  Buddhism ; 
and,  consequently,  they  preceded  the   invasion  of 
Alexander,  and  cannot  be  illustrated  by  the  coins 
and  inscriptions  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered, 
and  which  appear  to  belong  to  a  later  era.     Proba- 
bly, however,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  his- 
tory of,  the  Buddhist  period  furnishes  further  illus- 
trations of  the  Brahmanic  era,  in  the  same  way  that 
Brahmanic  literature  has  been  found  to  furnish  illus- 
trations of  the  Vedic  period. 
ciassidcation  of       Under  such  circumstances  it  may  perhaps  be  as 
ofdviiisatipnin  well  to  comparc  the  different  phases  of  civilization 

Epic  traditions :  ^  ^  * 

^fhoro*c"and'"  which  appear  to  characterize  different  legends,  and 

monarc     .     ^\^QJ^  ^q  attempt  a  classification  of  the  results  in  a 

form  corresponding  to  annals.  .  In  the  history  of 
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every  people  of  which  a  record  has  been  preserved  history  of 
there  appear  to  have  been  three  political  stages,     paet  v. 
namely : — 

1st,  The  Patriarchal, 

2nd,  The  Heroic. 

3rd,  The  Monarchical. 

Each  of  these  stages,  however,  may  be  more  or  Modification  of 

^      '  ^  J  the  three  stogen 

less  modified  by  three  diflferent  and  powerful  ele-  Sy'imS'"'' 
nienta,  which  have   their  origin  in  human  nature,  "*^"^ 
and  are  more  or  less  common  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  namely : — 

1st,  The  instinctive  desires  which  develope  into  instinct*. 
passions. 

2nd,  The  yearning  after  individual  freedom  and  ^^^™^^^ 
power,  which  finds  expression  in  democracy. 

3rd,  The  higher  aspirations  after  temporal  and  SiiiS?""  ^^^' 
spiritual  good,  which  are  involved  in  the  conception 
of  religion.^ 

A  critical  narrative  of  the  modifications  produced  Actionof human 

,    ,  *  nature  upon  the 

upon  the  three  stages  of  political  development  by  pojmcju^^ei- 
the  instincts,  the  yearnings  of  democracy,  and  the  BeiSeorM!?t^. 
aspirations  of  religion,  would  form  the  very  essence 
of  history ;  and  would  prove  infinitely  more  valu- 
able than  the  narratives  of  migrations,  wars,  and 
court  intrigues,  to  which  the  name  of  history  has 
been  often  improperly  applied.  Accordingly,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  an^ange  the  historical  conclusions  to 
be  gathered  from  the  Hindii  traditions  as  far  as  pos- 
sible under  the  three  heads  of  patriarchal,  heroic, 
and  monarchical ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  inquire 


>  This  classification  is  not  strictly  logical,  as  democratic  and  religions  yearnings 
might  with  certain  reservations  be  reckoned  amongst  the  instincts.  But  the  classi- 
fication is  practical  and  intelligible,  and  controversy  is  avoided  by  its  adoption. 
VOL.  IL  40 
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HisTOET  OP  step  by  step  how  far  each  stage  in  Hindu  history  has 

Part  V.     bccn  modified  by  the  three  influences  indicated, 

i8t,  Patrinpchai        The  most  valuablc  illustrations  of  the  patriarch- 

hx^  iiius"    al  age  of  Hindii  history  are  perhaps  to  be  gathered 

Jl'^jjjf  HhAnju  from   the   tradition  of  the   great  war  ^of  Bhdrata, 

it^vUTa.'^'""  and  the  episode,  which  describes  the  adventures  of 

the  Pdndavas  in  the  court  of  Kaja  Virata,     These 

two  stories  present  important  differences  as  regards 

religious  belief,  and  must,  therefore,  be  considered 

separately. 

Family  BTttie-  Tho  traditiou  of  the  war  of  Bhdrata  involYCs 

mcnt  at  Hastin-  •.!/».  i  «  n  o        'i 

Apiir  involved    m   tuc   first   lustancc   the  settlement   of   a   family 

m  the  tradition  - 

Bh&lJLI"^^  at  Hastindpur  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Granges, 
which  had  been  conquered  and  cleared  by  a  remote 

J*;j[«^y ts  of  the  ancestor.      The  pursuits  of  this  family  were  emi- 

Agricuiture.  ncutly  patriarchal.  The  cultivation  of  land  is  im- 
plied, though  not  directly  expressed ;  probably  be- 
cause according  to  the  caste  system,  which  was  fully 
in  force  when  the  tradition  was  reduced  to  its  pre- 
sent form,  the  cultivation  of  land  was  left  to  the  Vais- 

Kwping  cattle,  yas  and  Siidras.  The  keeping  of  cattle,  however,  is 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  were  accustomed  to  go  out 
into  tlie  pastures  at  regular  intervals  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  all  the  calves,  and  re-marking  all  the 
older  cattle.  There  were  two  branches  in  the  familv, 
namely,  the  sons  of  a  reigning  Chieftain  who  were 
named  Kauravas,  and  those  of  a  deceased  Chieftain 

Training  in  the  who  wcro  uamcd  Pdndavas.  All  were  brought  up 
together  and  trained  to  defend  their  crops  and  cattle 
aorainst  enemies  and  robbers;  and  thus  thev  were 
all  more  or  less  proficient  in  pugilism,  wrestling, 
archery,  throwing  stones,  casting  nooses,  and  hurl- 
ing cliakras.      As  regards  enemies  there  appears  to 
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have  been  a  feud  with  a  neighbouring  Raja  named  history  of 
Drupada;  whilst  the  Bhfls   in  the   neighbourhood      pamv. 
were  kept  in  strict  subordination.  vw^ 

Subsequently  a  breach  arose  between  the  Kau-  Breach  between 
ravas  and  Pdndavas;   and  the  Kauravas  remained  Jmnches  of  th© 

.  family. 

behind  at    Hastindpur,   whilst  the  five   Pdndavas 

went  out  with  their  mother,   and  founded  a  new  Migration  of  the 

settlement  at  Indra-prastha  on  the   banks  of  the<^p>^'^ 

Jumnd. 

An  episode  occurs  in  connection  with  this  new  i^xity  as  re- 

_  ,  ,  ,  ,  gards  marria^ 

settlement,  which  illustrates  the  prevailing  idea  as  {JaJStiJj^"^ 
regards  marriage.  Monogamy  and  polygamy  seem 
to  have  been  recognized  institutions  in  the  family 
liistory  of  the  settlement  at  Hastinapur ;  but  other- 
wise there  appears  to  have  been  little  sentiment 
in  the  marriage  unions.  A  young  damsel  was  in- 
duced to  become  the  wife  of  an  aged  Chieftain,  by 
the  promise  that  any  sons  she  might  bear  him  should 
inherit  the  estate  to  the  exclusion  of  the  heir- 
apparent.  In  another  case  three  young  sisters  were 
carried  away  by  force  to  be  the  wives  of  a  young 
Raja.  Again,  the  widows  of  a  deceased  Klshatriya 
were  made  over  on  his  death  to  his  nearest  kinsmen, 
in  order  that  sons  might  be  begotten  to  inherit  the 
family  estate.     Lastly,  before  the   Pdndavas  com-  polyandry  of 

i-i.  .."I  iiTi  ji         the  Paiidavas. 

menced  clearing  a  new  settlement  at  indra-prastha, 
they  married  one  woman  amongst  them,  according 
to  a  depraved  custom  which  finds  expression  in  the 
Vedic  hymns ;  the  eldest  brother  being  regarded  as 
the  real  husband  of  the  lady,  whilst  the  younger 
brothers  were  permitted  to  share  his  privileges.* 

'  The  idea  which  prevails  amongst  the  Bhooteas,  who  still  practise  polyandry, 
is  that  a  younger  brother  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  wife  of  the  eldest  brother 
until  ho  procured  a  wife  of  his  own ;  and  that  in  return  for  this  privilege  be  is 
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Colonial  life  at 
Indra-prastha. 


Gleariiifc  the 
Juiigle. 


PossesAion  as- 

Hertedbyagreat 

feast. 


Pandavas  lose 
their  wife  at  a 
gambling, 
match. 


Peud  betweeu 
the  Pftndavas 
and  Kauravaa 
settled  by  a  war 
to  the  kiiifo. 


Glimpses  of  the  old  colonial  life  of  the  five 
brothers  and  their  joint  wife  at  Indra-prastha,  fre- 
quently appear  beneath  the  dense  overgrowth  of 
later  myths.  The  daily  meals  were  apparently 
cooked  and  distributed  amongst  the  brothers,  first  by 
the  mother  and  afterwards  by  the  joint  wife.  The 
Pdndavas  cleared  their  land  by  burning  down  the 
jungle ;  and  in  so  doing  they  appear  to  have  come 
into  collision  with  a  Scythian  tribe  of  Nagas  or  snake 
worshippers.  After  the  Pdndavas  had  established 
themselves  at  Indra-prastha,  they  gave  a  great  ban- 
quet, called  a  Rajasuya,  which  appears  to  have  been 
an  assertion  of  possession  or  sovereignty,  but  which 
is  represented  in  the  Mahd  Bhdrata  as  a  great  sacri- 
fice to  Indra  and  the  other  Vedic  deities.  Subse- 
quently the  Kauravas  challenged  the  P^davas  to  a 
gambling  match ;  and  the  Pandavas  lost  both  their 
estate  or  Raj,  and  their  wife  Draupadl;  but  were 
subsequently  permitted  to  depart  with  Draupadl,  on 
the  condition  that  they  should  absent  themselves  for 
thirteen  years.  The  residence  in  the  jungle  is 
chiefly  valuable  from  an  illustration  which  it  furn- 
ishes of  an  ancient  law,  that  a  wife  should  never  be 
captured  until  her  husband  or  husbands  had  been 
first  conquered. 

The  feud  between  the  Kauravas  and  Fdndavas 
was  subsequently  settled  by  a  terrible  war ;  and  the 
narrative  becomes  more  fruitful  of  illustrations  of 
patriarchal  times.  The  negotiations  which  preceded 
the  war  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  in  an  age 
when  writing  was  unknown,  for  messages  were  sent 
between  the  rival  parties  by  word  of  mouth.   The  war 


bound  to  render  personal  service  to  the  household,  and  is  expected  to  make  fiome 
presents  to  the  wife.     The  question  of  parentage  is  settled  by  the  moUier. 
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winch  ensued  between  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas  history  op 
was  almost  like  a  savage  contest  between  wild  beasts,      paet  v. 


The  warriors  fought  with  their  fists,  feet,  and  teeth; 

and  cut  and  hewed  and  mangled  and  maimed  each 

other  with  knives  and  clubs.    Sometimes  they  threw 

an  enemy  down,  and  knelt  upon  his  breast,  and  cut 

off  his  head;  and  in  one  case  a  warrior  drank  the 

blood  of  his  slaughtered  enemy  with  wild  exultations 

of  joy.     The  victory  was  ultimately  gained  by  the  Honibio  re- 

Pdndavas,  but  on  the  night  of  their  final  triumph, 

their   camp  was   broken   open   by  an   ally  of  the 

Kauravas  who  had  survived  the  fray,  and  their  five 

sons   were    slaughtered,    and    the    bleeding    heads 

carried  off  as  trophies  of  the  revenge  which  had 

been  achieved.     The  Pdndavas  resigned  themselves 

as  they  best  could  to  this  fearful  blow,  and  ultimately 

effected  a  reconciliation  with  their  uncle,  whose  sons 

had  fallen  in  the  war.     They  performed  the  funeral  Absence  of  sati. 

rites  of  the  slain,  which  are  remarkable  as  showing 

the  absence  of  all  idea  of  burning  the  living  widow 

with  the   dead  husband.      Finally,    the   PAndavas  Return  of  tue 

returned  in  triumph  to  the  old  family  inheritance,  HMtintour. 

*^     _  .  .        and  celebration 

and  inaugurated  their  eldest  brother  Yudhishthira  ^^'J;^*^*" 
as  Raja ;  and  eventually  asserted  his  supremacy  as 
lord  paramount  of  all  the  neighbouring  Rajas,  by  the 
celebration  of  an  Aswamedha.  In  this  significant 
ceremony  a  horse  was  let  loose  by  the  Pdndavas  to 
wander  where  it  pleased;  a  proceeding  which  was 
regarded  as  a  challenge  to  all  the  neighbouring  Rajas 
either  to  acknowledge  their  submission  by  letting 
the  horse  alone,  or  to  hazard  a  battle  by  leading  it 
away.  After  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  said  to  be 
a  year,  during  which  the  Pdndavas  had  asserted  and 
maintained  their  suzerainty  by  conquering  all  who 
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"^  nJml  ^^  ^^t^rf^red  with  the  horse,  a  great  feast  was  held,  In 
paht  v.     which  the  horse  was  killed  and  roasted  as  a  sacrifice 
to  Indra,  and  then  served  up  to  the  conquered  Kajas 
who  attended  as  guests. 

mytK"rSJrrinff        '^'^®  storj  of  the  great  war  is  followed  by  some 
ihe''s™thi^r*'  myths,  which  throw  a  curious  light  upon  the  subse- 
quent fortunes  of  the  reigning  house  at  Hastindpur. 
These  myths  seem  to  refer  to  some  ancient  wars 
between  the  Aryans  and  Scythian  Ndgas,  or  snake- 
worsliippers.      Parikshit,  who  succeeded  Yudhish- 
thira  in  the  Raj,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a 
snake,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  slain  by 
a  Ndga.*    In  revenge  his  son  Janamejaya  is  said  to 
have  performed  a  sacrifice  of  snakes,  in  which  the 
snakes  were   irresistibly  impelled    by  the    divine 
power  of  the  sacrificing  Brdhman  to  enter  the  sacred 
flame ;  a  myth  which  seems  to  cover  a  tradition  of 
some  treacherous  massacre  of  Scythic  Ndgas  at  a 
great  banquet.      In  later  legends  these  Ndgas  are 
identified  with  the   Buddhists;   and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  these  legends  denote  the  subsequent 
overthrow  of  the  reigning  dynasty  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Delhi  by  a  Buddhist  conqueror. 
Free  play  of  the        The  illustratious  of  the  patriarchal  period,  which 

instincts  in  the  ^  •ii-i  i  ^•    •  /»t 

Pfttriarchai  age.  are  mmished  by  the  tradition  oi  the  great  war  of 
Bhdrata,  may  be  further  amplified  by  a  consideration 
of  the  modifications  of  the  patriarchal  stage  of  human 
development,  which  were  produced  by  the  instincts, 
the  yearnings  of  democracy,  and  the  aspirations  of 
religion.  At  such  an  early  period  the  instincts 
appear  to  have  had  full  play,  and  the  passions 
became  the  dominant  powers.  The  Pandavas 
sacrificed  all  sentiment  to  instinct  by  taking  one 
wife  amongst  them.     They  were  driven  by  sheer 
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want  to  clear  out  lands  and  keep  cattle  in  a  distant  history  op 
jungle,  where  they  appear  to  have  been  surrounded     part  v. 
by  enemies  and  robbers.     Finally,  after  they  had  '• 
lost  their  cleared  lands  at  a  gambling  match,  they 
were  impelled  partly  by  want,  and  partly  by  a 
passion  for  revenge,  to  enter  upon  a  bloody  fratri- 
cidal war,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of 
their  rival    kinsmen.      In    like   manner   the  rude 
democratic    yearnings    and    uncultured    religious 
aspirations  partook  of  the  nature  of  instincts.     The 
young  men  simply  struggled  against  the  authority  Jjj™^,™*^ 
of  the  elders,  and  plunged  into  a  war  to  the  knife  ffi'gJthS 
contrary  to  the  sober  counsel  of  experienced  age.  ^ 
The  religious  idea  consisted  in  oflfering  to  their  rude  f^^^^ftg^ 
national  or  tribal  gods  such  savoury  meat  as  pleased  l^^ltSS  m^' 

.i  I  /»ji  1  /»•  1  *  t  *  1  *  86rtion  of 

themselves,  tor  the  sake  ot  imparting  a  superstitious  sovereignty. 

significance  to  the  possession  of  cultivated  land,  and 

to  the  assertion  of  superiority  over  their  neighbours. 

A  few  sentiments,  chiefly  in  reference  to  war,  seem  sentiments  in 

^  •11  reference  to  war. 

to  have  been  more  or  less  recognized  by  the  warrior 
caste  of  the  patriarchal  period.  The  precept  that  a 
wife  should  not  be  carried  away  as  prize  until  her 
husband  had  been  conquered,  has  already  been 
noticed.  To  this  mav  be  added  the  notion  that  a 
challenge  should  always  be  accepted ;  that  a  third 
party  should  never  interfere  whilst  two  combatants 
are  fighting;  that  death  is  to  be  preferred  to  dis- 
honour ;  and  that  revenge  is  more  or  less  a  virtue. 
Indeed,  the  Oriental  passion  for  revenge  can  only  be  So«e  of  tho 

^  *  o  J  Oriental  pas&ion 

kept  within  bounds  by  a  system  of  order  and  law,  'orrevenRo. 
like  that  which  prevails  under  British  administration; 
and  it  has  always  attained  a  fearful  growth  both  in 
the  patriarchal  age,  and  in  the  heroic  time  which 
follows  it,  when  each  man  does  what  seems  right  in 
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HisTouT  OP  his  own  eyes.    The  terrible  massacre  perpetrated  by 
Part  V.     the  soTis  of  Jacob,  in  revenge  for  the  seduction  of 
their  sister  Dinah  by  the  Prince  of  Shechem,  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  force  of  this  sentiment. 
So  too  is  the  episode  in  the  life  of  Samson,  whose 
Philistine  wife  had  been  given  away  by  her  father  to 
one  of  hia  companions ;  and  who  thereupon  set  on 
fire  the  standing  corn  of  the  Philistines  by  attaching 
firebrands  to  the  tails  of  three  hundred  foxes.     In 
return  for  this  outrage  the  Philistines  burnt  both  the 
faithless  wife  and  her  ofFending  father ;  and  again  in 
revenge  for  this  atrocity  the  Hebrew  slew  a  thousand 

fndilchTjJcter.  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  The  history 

t^xxdJ  of  Native  rule  has  for  ages  been  characterized  by  the 

story  of  such  bloody  feuds,  excepting  when  order  has 
been  maintained  and  justice  administered  by  a  para- 
mount power.  The  tribes  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
North- West  frontier,  who  are  also  more  or  less  be- 
yond the  pale  of  British  administration,  are  pro- 
bably the  relics  of  the  time  when  the  sons  of  Pdndu 
fought  the  sons  of  Dhritar^htra ;  and  to  this  day  a 
Sepoy  in  the  pay  of  the  British  Government,  who 
has  been  enlisted  from  these  frontier  tribes,  will 
occasionally  take  a  furlough  for  the  definite  purpose 
of  settling  some  old  family  feud  by  the  slaughter  of 
an  enemy ;  and  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  enemy 
will  be  slaughtered,  together  with  every  member  of 
his  family  down  to  the  babe  in  arms,  so  that  no  one 
may  remain  to  perpetuate  the  feud.  As,  however, 
the  tide  of  European  civilization  spreads  over  Asia, 
such  atrocities  will  cease  to  be. 

Patriarchal  Tlic  sccoud  tradition  which  appears  to  illustrate 

basis  of  the  •         t     t  •  i/»i»i  •i- 

vS?L*of  the  *"®  patriarchal  age,  is  to  be  found  m  the  episode  in 
viriitoT'*^  ^     the  Mahd  Bhdrata,  which  narrates  the  adventures  of 
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tlie  Pdndavas  and  their  wife  at  the  court  of  Raja  history  of 
Virdta.*  This  tradition  is  presented  in  an  artificial  pam  v. 
form  corresponding  to  later  Hindu  fiction ;  but  it 
certainly  has  a  patriarchal  basis.  The  Raja  kept 
cattle  which  were  carried  away  by  an  enemy.  Upon 
this  the  ryots  and  herdsmen  were  required  to  bring 
all  the  remaining  cattle  into  the  so-called  city,  which 
was  probably  only  a  fortified  village;  whilst  the 
Raja  or  Chieftain  marched  out  with  his  servants  to 
pursue  the  cattle-lifters  and  recover  what  had  been 
stolen.  The  details  of  this  story  have  perhaps  been 
sufficiently  discussed  in  the  previous  volume.  The 
main  point,  however,  demands  a  further  consider- 
ation, namely,  the  belief  that  ghosts  can  be  com- 
forted by  the  society  of  a  favourite  female,  a' belief 
which  subsequently  found  a  modified  exprassion  in 
the  rite  of  Satf.     It  should  here  be  remarked,  that  Absence  of  the 

i-i  iiip*  1  •/»Ti»-  t     •  1       rite  of  Satl  from 

whilst  a  belief  m  ghosts  is  fully  intimated  m  thej^^^***« 
hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  there  is  apparently  no 
reference  in  those  hymns  to  the  burning  of  a  living 
widow  with  a  dead  Imsband ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there 
any  trustworthy  reference  to  such  a  rite  in  the  Vedic 
traditions  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Epics. 
On  the  contrary,  the  widows  of  those  who  were 
slain  in  the  great  war  of  Bhdrata  were  not  burnt 
with  their  dead  husbands,  but  lived  many  years 
afterwards ;  whilst  neither  a  wife  nor  a  concubine  of 
Maharaja  Dasaratha,  the  father  of  Rdma,  was  put  to 
death  at  his  decease.     But  the  story  of  the  ad ven- wea  of  the  nte 

•^  .  involved  in  the 

tares  of  the  PAndavas  at  the  court  of  Raja  Virata  ^^J^^^^^'^**' 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  origin  of  Satl, 


*  All  the  HindQ  legends  here  quoted  will  be  found  cither  in  the  present  or 
previous  volume. 
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HISTORY  OP  before  it  was  associated  with  Brahmanical  doctrine, 
pam  V.     or  even  involved  the  idea  of  a  voluntary  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  widow.     The  downright  realism  of 
the  story  has  already  been  commented  upon,  and 
furnishes  curious  illustrations  of  the  primitive  cus- 
toms of  patriarchal  times.     The  Commander  of  the 
forces  falls  in  love  with  the  waiting  maid  of  the  Ranf 
who  is  his  sister.     He  asks  his  sister  to  send  the 
maid  to  his  house,  which  is  accordingly  done ;  but 
the  maid  refuses  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  being  in 
fact  the  wife  of  the  Pdndavas  in  disguise.     Subse- 
quently the  maid  feigns  consent,  and  agrees  to  give 
him  a  meeting ;  but  sends  one  of  her  husbands  in 
her  room.     Accordingly,  instead  of  meeting  a  mis- 
tress, the  lover  finds  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
husband,  who  eventually  pommels   him  to  death. 
The  brothers  of  the  dead  man  then  determine  to 
burn  .the   living   maid  with  the  corpse,   partly  to 
avenge  his  death,  and  partly  to  solace  the  ghost  of 
the  deceased  with  her  society  in  the  world  of  spirits. 

scythum  cus-  This  idea  is  perhaps  not  Aryan  but  Scytliian ; 

liThe^wS  ^'^^^^    iS)   if   ^^y    opposition    between    Aryan   and 
^"***  Scythian  is  to  be  recognized.     According  to  Herod- 

otus the  Scyihians  were  accustomed  on  the  death 
of  a  King  to  strangle  one  of  his  concubines,  and  bury 
her  with  him,  without  apparently  any  regard  to  her 
willingness  or  otherwise.*^  The  custom  might  also 
have  been  adopted  as  a  safeguard  from  all  attempts 
at  assassination  on  the  part  of  a  wife  or  concubine. 

uii^i?^s?tt£'     ^^  ^^y  ^®  therefore  inferred  from  these  data  that 

ment.  Raja  Virdta  was  the  Chieftain  of  a  Scythian  tribe, 

which  had  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 


•  HcrodotQs,  iT.  71. 


ryan 
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Aryan  settlement.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  history  op 
that  the  Scythians  of  Virdta  were  Ndgas,  or  snake-  part  v. 
worshippers,  like  those  whom  the  P^ndavas  fought 
in  the  jungle ;  although  the  identity  is  not  impossi- 
ble, inasmuch  as  the  peculiar  habits  of  snakes,  in 
disappearing  in  holes  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  led  to  their  being  worshipped  in  primitive 
times  as  deities  of  the  imder- world,  and  that  worship 
still  lingers  in  every  quarter  of  India. 

The  difference  between  the  Aryan  and  the  Scy-  tJJSJuhJl*"; 
thian  custom  may  now  be  indicated.  Amongst  the  S^tment  o? 
Aryans,  a  widow  was  made  over  to  a  kinsman  of 
the  deceased  husband;  amongst  the  Scythians,  a 
favourite  widow  or  concubine  was  sent  to  accom- 
pany the  dead  man.  That  the  Aryan  custom  ulti- 
mately fell  into  disuse  amongst  the  twice-born 
castes,  and  was  superseded  by  the  later  Satl,  sub- 
sequently to  the  promulgation  of  the  Institutes  of 
Manu,  has  already  been  shown.  Still  the  fact,  that 
traces  of  the  rite  are  to  be  found  in  a  tribe  dwelling 
in  India  during  the  Vedic  period,  seems  to  justify 
an  investigation  of  tliose  instinctive  passions  under 
which  it  eventually  merged  into  Brahmanical  law. 

Two  ideas  are  involved  in  the  later  Brahmanical  Difrerenco  be- 

i-i/*i  ••!  Tr«i»     t^een  the  later 

rite  which  find  no  expression  m  the  early  ocythic  fiS'iy sUlrind 
form,  namely,  that  the  act  was  voluntary  on  the  part  thfo^fcJii?^^" 
of  the  widow,  and  that  it  was  associated  with  a  well- 
grounded  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  widow,  indeed,  entered  the  fire  with  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  she  would  thereby  rejoin  her 
husband  in  abodes  of  bliss.  The  Thracians  had  a 
similar  custom,  except  that  the  widow  was  not 
burnt,  but  slaughtered  at  the  grave  of  her  dead 
husband  by  her  next  of  kin ;  and  it  is  curious  to 
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HISTORY  OF  note  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 

INDII* 

Part  V.      had  boon  promulgated  amongst  the  Thracians  at  an 


early  period  by  a  religious  teacher  named  Zalmoxis.' 
theu^r^fte^    A  further  reference  to  the  working  of  the  human 
the^ii^rtiiuy  heart  will   indicate,  that  wherever  the  belief  in  a 
^^  '      future  state  has  superseded  the  old  crude  idea  of 
wandering  ghosts,    and   become  the   unquestioned 
faith  of  the  people,  a  latent  desire  exists  in  every 
wedded  pair  who  have  truly  lived  and  loved  to- 
gether, to  accompany  each  other  to  the  tomb  ;  and 
this  desire  is   stronger  in   the  wife,  to  whom   by 
common  consent  a  larger  measure  of  delicacy  and 
Phase  in  the      Sentiment  is  awarded.^     In  India  this  desire  appears 

civilization  of  i-it-  i« 

siltloriSiStS.  *^  have  been  brought  into  play  durmg  that  phase  ot 
civilization  when  sentiment  begins  to  triimaph  over 
materialism ;  when  the  husband  shuddered  at  the 
knowledge  that  after  his  death  his  widow  would  be 
transferred  to  a  kinsman,  and  the  loving  wife 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  made  over  to  the  same 
individual,  who  might  already  have  had  a  wife  of 

Exceptional  dr-  his  owu.     Thcro  woro  also  exceptional  circumstances 

exteiiyioil^of''*  which  would  load  to  an  extension  of  the  rite  of  Sati. 

sati.  rpj^^  precautions  to  be    taken  by  a   Raja   against 

being  poisoned  or  assassinated  by  a  female,  were 
rendered  unnecessary  when  the  female  was  con- 
demned to  enter  the  fire  after  the  death  of  her 
deceased  master,  and  when  the  prolonged  existence 
of  a  Raja  was  a  point  of  paramount  importance  to 
every  wife  and  concubine  in  his  zenana.     Again, 


«  Herodotus,  iv.  94,  95  ;  t.  6. 

f  A  story  has  been  preserved  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  in  which  a  man,  who  has 
been  thrown  upon  a  distant  island,  and  has  married  the  daughter  of  the  Idng,  dadri 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  for  the  husband  to  follow  a  deceased  wife  to 
the  tomb,  and  accordingly  expresses  the  greatest  possible  alarm  at  the  discorery. 
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the  unprotected  state  in  which  widows  were  left  in  a  histoey  of 
lawless   age,  and  the  harsh  treatment   they  would     paktv. 
receive  as  mere  dependants  in  the  family,  must  have 
driven  many  a  distracted  woman  to  enter  the  fire 
and  follow  the  soul  of  a  loving  husband.     In  a  still  gJe'&lAfbrthe 
later  age,  when  the  Satf  became  associated  with  the  ^'^°**^ 
Brahmanical  religion,  and  was  glorified  as  an  act 
which  conferred  lasting  fame  upon  the  wife,  and 
immortal  happiness  upon  herself  and  her  deceased, 
it   is  not  surprising  that  the  rite  should  have  be- 
come general  throughout  India.      In  that  terrible 
hour  which  succeeds  the  death  of  a   beloved  1ms- ' 
band,  when  the  reason  is  crazed  with  grief,  and  the 
zenana  is  filled  with  weeping  and  wailing,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  a  widow  would  prefer  a  glorious 
death  before  a  thousand  spectators,  and  immediate 
re-union  with  a  deceased  husband,  to  a  life  of  de- 
gradation, in  which  every  pleasure  would  be  denied 
her,  and  her  very  presence  would  be  regarded  as  an 
evil  omen. 

Turning  now  from- the  patriarchal  age,  during  2nd,  Heroic  a«» 
which  the  Vedic  Aryans  were  probably  restricted  to  Ihe^Ar^n'Ji?- 
the  neighbourhood  of  Meerut  and  Delhi,  it  becomes  ?SS?  °' ^'"^^'^ 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  period  during  which  they 
descended  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumnd, 
and  achieved  the  conquest  of  Hindustan.     This  era 
of  Aryan  conquest  may  be  regarded  as  the  heroic 
age  of  Hindii  history,  but  it  is  almost  a  blank  to  the 
historical  student.     In    Hebrew  history  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  conquest  is  depicted  with  a  ful- 
ness and  truthfulness,  which  would  alone  suffice  to 
perpetuate  the  story  to  the  end  of  time.    Indeed  the  Rcturesof  the 

-'■       *  "'  ,  heroic  af^  fur- 

books   of  Joshua  and   Judges   comprise   the   only  jj^^^^jj^^^^ 
authentic  annals  of  heroic  tim^s,  when  a  patriarchal 
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HISTORY  OF  form  of  ffovemment  was  modified  by    the    ri^e  oi 

INDIA 

tamt  v.  individual  warriors,  who  conquered  new  territories, 
and  ruled  them  with  a  strong  arm,  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  people  at  large.  In  Greece  the  heroic 
age  is  obscured  by  legends,  which  have  yet  to  be 
subjected  to  a  tedious  critical  process  before  they  can 
be  expected  to  yield  historical  results.  But  in  India 
Mawre  relics  of  tho  caso  is  cvGU  worsc.     The  age  of  Aryan  conquest 

the  heroic  a^  ^    ^  •^  * 

iniudi*.         j^ay  have  been  one  of  convulsion  and   upheaval. 
The  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumnd  may  have 
rung  with  victories  as  memorable  as  those  of  Joshua, 
Barak,   Gideon,  Jephtha,  and  Samson.      Old  land- 
marks may  have  been  destroyed,  and  a  new  reli- 
gious faith  superadded  to  the  grosser  superstitions  of 
the  aborigines.     But  scarcely  a  vestige  or  record  of 
tho  conquest  remains,  beyond  what  philologists  may 
elicit   from  a  study  and  comparison  of  languages. 
Even  the  names  of  the  men  who  fought  the  battles 
and  subjugated  the  country  from  the  Himalayas  to 
the  Vindhya  mountains  have  passed  away  like  the 
memory  of  the  ^Shepherd  Kings.     There  may  have 
been  old  Kshatriya  ballads  which  celebrated  the 
establishment   of  Aryan  empires  at   Delhi,  Agra, 

Nursery  fiction.  Oude,  and  Bahar.  If  so,  however,  they  have  long 
been  converted  into  nursery  fictions,  like  the  stories 
of  the  wars  of  Bhfma  against  the  Usuras,  or  the 
stories  of  the  wars  of  the  four  younger  Pdndavas  in 
connection  with  the  Aswamedha  of  Yudhishthira. 

wiS!^^^'^  Perhaps  also  they  have  been  transmuted  into  obscure 
myths  of  wars  between  the  Devatas  and  Daityas, 
the  gods  and  demons ;  which  may  possibly  be  identi- 
fied with  the  conflict  between  the  fair-complexioned 
Aryans  and  the  black-skinned  aborigines  ;  although 
in  their  present  form  they  certainly  seem  to  refer 
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more  frequently  to  the  later  antsigonism  between  history  op 
the  Brdhmans  and  the  Buddhists.     Here  and  there     pam  v. 
in  the  Epics  and  Purdnas  glimpses  may  perhaps  be  cum^es  of  ba- 
obtained  of  Rajas  who  had  conquered  the  surround- ISJdTSIi^  ** 
ing  Rajas,  and  had  thereby  attained  a  certain  supre- 
macy as  local  suzerains.     In  this  manner  mention  is 
made  of  Indra  as  a  temporal  sovereign ;  of  Nahusha, 
Vena,  Prithu,  Manu,  and  others ;  and  of  a  succession 
of  lords  paramount  who  were  known  as  Indras.     But 
these  lists,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  are  utterly 
untrustworthy.     Some  of  the  sovereigns  are  repre- 
sented, in  the  inflated  language  of  Oriental  exag- 
gerations,  as  conquerors  of  the  earth,  and  rulers 
over  all  its  continents  and  seas.     Others  are  said  to 
have  conquered  the  three  worlds,  namely,   earth, 
heaven,  and  the  under- world.  Meantime  the  reigns  of 
the  several  rulers  are  extended  over  many  thousands 
of  years.    It  will,  however,  suffice  to  state  here,  that 
with  the  dubious  exceptions  noted,  not  a  single  relic 
has  hitherto  ^  been  recovered,  which  can  be  regarded 
as  a  veritable  illustration  of  the  old  Aryan  conquest 
of  Hindiistan. 

Two  inferences,  however,  may  be  drawn  from  Two  inferences 

.  -,    -  ,       reapecting  the 

existing  data,   which    throw  some  light  upon  the  *>««>^<5  p®^^ 
heroic  period,  namely  : — 

1st,  That  the  Aryan  conquest  of  Hindustan  was 
mainly  carried  out  whilst  the  Brdhmans  were  em- 
ployed as  mere  animal  sacrificers,  and  before  they 
had  attained  political  power  as  a  hierarchy. 

2nd,  That  during  the  rise  of  Hindii  suzerainties, 
the  Br^hmans  may  have  occasionally  struggled  to 
assert  their  supremacy ;  but  in  so  doing  they  met 
with  considerable  opposition  from  the  Maharajas. 

The  rise  of  tlie  Brdhmans  as  an  ecclesiastical  Jr^nd^ST* 
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HISTORY  OP  hierarchy  was  certainly  subsequent  to    the    Aryan 
pIktv.      conquest.     When  Nishadha,  AyodhyA,   and  Mithila 
completed  be-    woro  already  in  existence  as  independent  empires, 
the  Brahiwaii.    tho  Brdhmaus  are  merely  introduced  as  messenofers 
and  sacrincers ;  and  every  attempt  to  represent  them 
as  holding  important  posts   in   the  government  is 
palpably   mythical.     The   early   Rajas    were   their 
own  priests,  and  marriage  rites  were  performed  not 
by  a  Brdhman,  but  by  the  father  of  the  bride.     In- 
^io*m?St ofVhe  ^^^^  ^^  would  appear  that  the  heroic  age  of  Hindii 
£i1tI12'S^     history  was  eminently  an  age  of  sacrifice.     -During 
hSSic^Sj^**      the  patriarchal  period  the  assertion  of  proprietorsliip 
over  cleared  land  was  celebrated   by  a   Rajasiiya 
sacrifice ;  and  the  assertion  of  local  suzerainty  by 
an  Aswamedha,   or  sacrifice  of  a  horse ;  and  it  ia 
easy  to  infer  that  the  acquisition  of  large  territories, 
and  the  establishment  of  substantive  empires,  would 
be  accompanied  by  vast  holocausts,  at  which  cattle 
would  be  slain  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  the 
banquet  would  be  truly  national  and  imperial.     It 
is    probable    that   under    such    circumstances    the 
mystic  sacrificial  ritual  laid  down  in  the  Aitareya 
Brdhmanam   was    gradually   moulded   into   formal 
shape ;  whilst  the  extensive  employment  of  Br^- 
mans  at  such   sacrifices  may  have  originated  the 
caste  idea,  with  which  it  was  undoubtedly  associated, 
that  no  food  was  so  pure  as  that  which  was  cooked 
by  a  Brahman. 
Early  antagon-         Duriuff  the  riso  of  Hiudu  suzerainties  the  Bnih- 

ism  of  the  *-* 

MahlSSlS!^*^*  mans  seem  to  have  been  occasionally  in  antagonism 
to  the  Mahdrajas.  In  the  myths  of  successive 
Indras  and  other  lords  paramount,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  one  single  idea  predomi- 
nates throughout,  which  indicates  either  their  Brah- 
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manical  origin,  or  the  extent  to  which  they  have  history  of 
been  manipulated  by  the  Brahmanical  compilers,  part  v. 
If  a  Mahdraja  treated  BrAhmans  with  respect,  and 
adhered  strictly  to  Brahmanical  law,  his  empire  was 
described  as  prosperous,  and  his  reign  as  glorious. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a  Mahdraja  was  disrespectful  to 
the  Brdhmans,  and  gratified  his  passions  without 
regard  to  Brahmanical  law,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Raja  Vena ;  then,  according  to 
the  myth,  he  was  deprived  of  his  Raj,  and  con- 
demned to  exile  or  destruction.  The  same  idea 
finds  full  expression  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu, 
where  certain  Rajas  are  specified  as  having  been 
utterly  ruined  because  they  had  not  learned  virtuous 
humility  from  the  Brdhmans ;  in  other  words,  who 
had  not  shown  that  deference  tx)  an  arrogant  priest- 
hood, which  was  claimed  by  the  Brahmanical  hier- 
archy. 

The  worthless  character  of  these  myths,  beyond  worthier  cha- 

*'  •'  ract<>r  of  the 

perhaps  indicating  an  early  opposition  between  the  JSJthJlSfowi  by 
Brdhmans    and    the    Malulrajas,    may    be    further  SythSMmim? 

11  (%  i         i  1  J 1  J  •  Mid  Nahusha. 

proved  by  a  reierence  to  the  myths  respectmg 
Indra.  Here  it  should  bo  remarked  that  the  name 
of  Indra  is  sometimes  applied  to  deity,  sometimes  to 
sovereignty,  sometimes  to  a  mortal  hero,  and  possibly 
on  some  occasions  it  may  be  the  eponym  of  the 
Aryan  race.  In  the  myths,  however,  his  deity  is 
recognized,  but  serious  charges  of  impiety  are  brought 
against  him.  In  a  legend  already  quoted  he  is  said 
to  have  seduced  the  wife  of  a  pious  sage  ;  ®  and  in 
the  Vislmu  Purdna  he  is  represented  as  having 
treated  with   disrespect  a  flower  which  had  been 


*  See  ante^  Part  iv.  chap.  49. 
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HISTORY  OF  given  to  him  by  a  sage  named  DarvAsas ;  and  on 
Part  V.  both  occasions  he  was  severely  punished  by  the  loss 
of  power.  At  another  time,  having  oflFended  the 
Brdhmans,  a  rival  named  Nahusha  was  permitted 
to  conquer  him,  and  to  exercise  his  sovereignty. 
Indra  is  then  said  to  have  concealed  himself  in  a 
lotos,  whilst  Nahusha  required  Indra' s  wife  to 
accept  him  as  her  husband.  The  lady  made  no 
attempt  to  deny  the  right  of  Nahusha,  under  the 
old  Kshatriya  law  by  which  the  wife  became  the 
property  of  the  conqueror  of  the  husband ;  but  she 
simply  endeavoured  to  put  off  Nahusha  with  excuses 
and  promises.  At  length  Nahusha  refused  to  grant 
her  any  further  delay ;  and  the  lady  agreed  to 
yield  to  his  wishes  if  he  would  fetch  her  away  in 
a  palanquin  borne  by  BrAhmans,  Nahusha  ac- 
quiesced ;  the  palanquin  was  prepared  with  Brdh- 
man  bearers ;  and  the  amorous  conqueror  set  off  to 
bring  away  his  bride.  But  the  bearers  were  slow, 
and  Nahusha  was  in  a  hurry,  and  he  accordingly 
abused  the  BrAhmans,  and  finally  put  out  his  foot 
and  pushed  one  of  them  ;  on  which  the  Brahman 
turned  round  and  cursed  him  into  becoming  a 
snake.  The  result  was  that  Nahusha  lost  both  the 
lady  and  the  sovereignty;  whilst  Indra  recovered 
both,  on  the  implied  understanding  that  he  would  be 
more  respectful  to  the  Brdhmans  in  future.  This 
myth  is  one  of  many  which  may  be  referred  either 
to  the  earlier  wars  between  the  Aryans  and  the 
Ndgas,  or  to  the  later  opposition  between  the  Bdlh- 
mans  and  Buddhists,  but  the  question  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
Buddhist  period. 

KtJi^^e''^        Possibly  some  further  light  might  be  thrown  upon 
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the  heroic  period  of  Hindii  history,  by  reference  to  history  of 
the  same  period  in  Hebrew  history ;  and  perhaps  the     pakt  v. 
wars  caixied  on  by  the  so-called  Judges  against  the  heroic  age  of  the 
Canaanites  and  the  surrounding  tribes,  were  of  aSS^e^r* 
similar  character  to  those  which  were  carried  on  by 
the  unknown  heroes  of  the  age  of  Aryan  conquest 
against    the    aboriginal    tribes    in   the    valley    of 
the  Ganges   and  Jumnd.     But  there  the  analogy 
ceases.     Government  in  Hindustan  never  appears  to  ^h^lSJ  h* 
have  been  a  theocracy,  such  as  prevailed  under  Eli  ^*^ 
the  priest  and  Samuel  the  prophet ;   nor  are  there 
any  traces   of    a    Mahdraja    being    selected    from 
amongst  the  people,  and  anointed  King,  in  the  same 
manner  that    Saul   and   David    were   successively 
selected  and  anointed  by  the  prophet  Samuel,     Con- 
sequently no  analogy  is  furnished  which  will  serve 
to  clear  away  the  deep  obscurity  which  at  present 
veils  the  rise  and  progress  of  Aryan  conquest  in 
Hindustan. 

The  third  and  last  period  in  early  Hindu  history,  srf,  Monwcw- 
namely ,  the  monarchical  age,  may  now  be  brought  ^"^  wStory. 
under  consideration.     Here  at  the  very  outset  will  vwt  interval 

•11  •  11-1  1       between  the 

be  perceived  the  vast  interval  which  separates  the  S'oSj^htoopt 
patriarchal  period  which  is  depicted  in  the  traditions  ^^^^ 
of  the  war  of  Bhdrata,  and  the  monarchical  period 
which  is  depicted  in  those  of  the  Rdmdyana.  The 
primitive  habits  and  simplicity  of  patriarchal  house- 
holds had  passed  entirely  away ;  and  beneath  all 
the  exaggerations  of  Oriental  fancy  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  wealth,  civilization,  and  luxury  were  really 
to  be  found  in  the  palaces  and  courts  of  Mahdrajas. 
Polyandry  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  nothing  re- 
mained of  it  but  the  Swayamvara ;  and  married  life, 
when  not  depressed  by  polygamy,  appears  in  its 
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HISTORY  OP  most  pleasing  form,  as  the  loving  and  devoted  union 

pjuit  v.     of  one  woman  to  one  man. 
Dutinction  be-         BefoFO,  however,  entering  upon   the  history  of 
ooiwtitutionai   tho  monafchical  period,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn 

monarchy  and  -^  * 

uS*8upp^^  between  the  constitutional  form  of  government  which 
nfcaihieJ^h?^  finds  oxprcssion  in  the  Vedic  traditions  in  the  Epics; 
and  the  system  of  despotism,  checked   only  by  an 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  which  is  laid  down  in  the 
Institutes  of  Manu.     In  tlie  constitutional  form  of 
monarchy,  the  Hindd   Mahdrajas  appear  to   have 
reigned  in    tolerably  peaceful  possession  of    their 
respective  territories ;  and  the  interest  in  the  tradi- 
tions does  not  turn  so  much  upon  wars  and  blood 
feuds,  as  upon  incidents  of  a  domestic  character,  and 
the  evils  produced  by  polygamy  and  gambling.    In- 
deed, but  for  these  evils,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  independence  of  Hindu  sovereignties  should 
not  have  been  maintained  down  to  the  present  ge- 
neration.    A  glance,  however,  at  the  later  period  of 
Hindd  despotism,  during  which  a  Brahmanical  hier- 
archy  exercised  supreme  power,  will  help  to  solve  the 
whole  problem. 

hteS^^Sfcfcai        '^^®  domination  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in 
towtotitutionai  g^Ujg^^^^  with  mouarchy  invariably  proves  fatal   to 

the  liberties  of  a  people  and  destructive  to  all  con- 
stitutional forms.  It  seems  to  have  swept  away  the 
popular  element  from  the  Aryan  monarchies  in  Hin- 
dustan, in  the  same  way  that  it  has  swept  away  the 
same  element  from  the  continental  monarchies  of 
Europe ;  and  if  England  has  been  preserved  from 
a  similar  fate,  it  is  because  during  that  half-century 
which  formed  the  most  critical  period  of  her  history, 
the  Episcopal  hierarchy  found  itself  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  antagonism  to  the  people,  and  subsequently 
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in  antagonism  to  the  Crown.     Had  it  proved  other-  history  op 
wise  Great  Britain  might  have  been  in  the  present    .  part  v. 
day  of  no  more  account  in  Europe  than  Portugal  or 
Spain ;  and  might  have  even  succumbed  to  the  im- 
perial yoke  of  a  Louis  or  a  Napoleon. 

The  first  and  most  important  tradition,  which  has  SJe  eSri**^moS- 
been  preserved  of  the  early  monarchical  period,  is  that  fSSiSlT^*^ 

^  Ti  /  i_     i.  xi_  i.'  ' ±.  •      j.i_      1"%  1     the  tradition  of 

ot  Kama ;  but  the  narrative,  as  it  appears  m  the  Ka-  BAma. 
mdyana,  has  been  so  intensely  Brahhianized  through- 
out, that  its  full  significance  cannot  be  apprehended 
until  the  age  of  Brahmanical  revival  has  been  brought 
Tinder  review.  The  main  object  kept  in  view  through- 
out the  Rdmdyana  is  to  represent  Rdma  as  an  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu,  and  a  deified  protector  of  the 
Brdhmans  against  the  Buddhists.  But  the  moral  aim  HonUaimorthe 

«,._^.  _..  ,  old  Ksbatriya 

oi  tlie  old  Kshatriya  tradition  was  to  point  out  the  Jh-Jf i/J^^S***' 
political  evils  which  were  caused  by  polygamy ;  and  tb^fliStVSfJrJr 
especially  to  show  the  mischief  which  would  be  oc-  yonu^rtwoxa- 
casioned  by  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  MahAraja 
to  set  aside  the  son  of  the  first  wife  in  order  to  give 
the  succession  to  the  son  of  a  younger  and  favourite 
partner.     This  matter  was  apparently  a  favourite  a  fevounte 

1  -ii  11    XT'   1  •■111  11      theme  with  the 

theme  with  the  old  Kshatriya  bards ;  and  no  doubt  gli^***^'^ 
the  evils  in  question  might  have  been  exemplified  at 
one  time  or  another  in  the  history  of  most  reigning 
families  in  India.  It  finds  expression  in  the  old 
legend  of  RajaSantanu  and  his  son  Bhfshma;  it  ap- 
pears in  a  still  grosser  and  exaggerated  form  in  later 
Puranic  legends;  whilst  the  fratricidal  wars  which 
have  been  convulsing  Afghanistan  since  1863  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  late  Ameer  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan  passed  over  his  eldest  son  Mahomed 
Afzul  Khan,  in  order  to  appoint  his  favourite  son 
Shere  Ali  Khan  to  succeed  him  as  Ameer.     In  the 
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HI8T0EY  OF  coso  of  RAma  it  led  to  the  exile  of  the  rightful  heir 

TTtf  Til  4 

PART  V.  and  the  succession  of  a  younger  son ;  and  with  that 
event  the  original  tradition  appears  to  close.  The 
subsequent  life  of  Rdroa  in  the  jungle,  and  his  wars 
against  the  Rdksliasas,  appear  to  refer  to  a  later 
phase  in  Hindd  history ;  and  accordingly  must  be 
reserved  for  consideration  hereafter  in  connection 
with  the  age  of  Buddhism  and  Brahmanical  revival. 

Points  In  th«  The  main  points  in  what  appears  to  be  the  ori- 

Ks&triyatndi-  ginal  tradition  of  Rdma  may  be  very  briefly  indicated. 
Mahdraja  Dasaratha  was  sovereign  over  the  great 

Jj^  of  dm^  Raj  of  Ayodhyd,  or  Oude.  He  had  three  wives  and 
four  sons.  Rdma  was  the  son  of  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal wife ;  and  Bharata  was  the  son  of  the  youngest 
and  favourite  wife.  The  middle  wife  had  two  sons, 
who  play  subordinate  parts  in  the  story ;  one  appear- 
ing as  the  friend  of  Rdma,  and  the  other  as  the 
friend  of  Bharata. 

BAma's  Whou  Rama  was  grown,  he  proceeded  on  a  visit 

to  the  neighbouring  Raj  of  Mithila,  where  he  mar- 
ried Sftd,  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  ;  and  his  brothers 
were  likewise  married  to  roval  maidens  of  the  same 
family. 

Zenana  intrigae       After  thc  marriaffcs  the  question  arose  as  to  the 

retipectinK  the  ,  r'  ,     -^  t     i        -rfc    •  fni  . 

I tSSliSS**  **'  appomtment  of  a  Yuvaraja,  or  little  Raja.  This 
appointment  is  in  accordance  with  an  Oriental  cus- 
tom, which  also  existed  under  the  Hebrew  monarchy, 
of  nominating  an  eldest  son  to  the  throne  during  the 
life-time  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  in  order  that  the 
young  Prince  might  be  trained  in  the  duties  of  the 
administration,  and  relieve  his  father  from  the  cares 
of  state ;  and  above  all,  that  the  question  of  succes- 
sion might  be  fiiUy  settled  during  the  life-time  of 
the  Mahdraja  R^ma,  the  son  of  Kausalyd,  the  first 
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wife,  seems  to  have  had  the  best  claim ;  but  the  beau-  history  op 
tiful  Kaikeyf ,  the  youngest  and  favourite  wife  of  the     part  v. 
Mahdraja,  seems  to  have  long  determined  that  her 
son  Bharata  should  be  appointed  Yuvaraja.     The 
Mahdraja  himself,  like  many  a  sovereign  advancing 
in  years,  was  not  inclined  to  make  the  appointment ; 
but  the  Chieftains  and  people  probably  found  that  Jjf^Jf^  *^' 
he  was  getting  old  and   uxorious,  and  they  were  *"**  *^***** 
anxious  for  the  installation  of  a  young  Prince  and  a 
settlement  of  the  question  of  succession.     Accord- 
ingly a  deputation   of    Ministers,    Chieftains,   and 
people  proceeded   to   the  palace,    and  prayed  the 
Mahdraja  to   appoint   Rdma.     The  Mahdraja,  still 
hesitating  summoned  a  great  Council ;  and  again 
the  popular  feeling  seems  to  have  been  in  favour  of 
Rdma.     The  Mahdraja  now  yielded,  and  announced  Deobion  that 
to  the  Council  that  Rdma  should  be  installed  next  »a»tau<jd.  . 
morning.     He  had,  however,  anticipated  the  result, 
and   had  already  sent   Bharata  to  the  city  of  his 
maternal  grandfather  to  be  out  of  the  way  ;  and  in 
the  evening  he  hinted  to  Rdma  that  he  had  better 
be  on  the  watch  against  Bharata,  as  Bharata  might 
have  had  an  inkling  of  the  contemplated  installation, 
and  taken   steps  to    prevent  it  by  force  of  arms. 
The  news  that  Rdma  was  to  be  installed  naturally  MahAmjapcr- 

^    suaded  to  set 

ran  through  the  city  like  wildfire,  and  of  course  "io^ThS 
reached  the  royal  zenana.  In  the  evening  the™*** 
Mahdraja  proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  Kaikeyf, 
probably  with  the  view  of  reconciling  her  to  the 
disappointment ;  but  he  found  her  in  a  fit  of  sullen 
rage,  in  which  by  the  force  of  angry  tears  and  youth- 
ful beauty  she  managed  to  wheedle  him  into  promis- 
ing that  Rdma  should  be  sent  into  exile,  and  that 
Bharata  should  bo  installed  as  successor  to  the  Raj. 
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Meantime  and  throughout  the  night  the  city  is 
said  to  have  been  in  a  fever  of  expectation.  At  early 
dawn  the  rural  population  were  pouring  in  to  be- 
hold the  ceremony  of  installation ;  whilst  the   citi- 
zens watered  the  streets,  and  decorated  their  houses 
with  flags  and  garlands ;  and  singers,  musicians,  and 
dancing-girls  began  to  perform  before  the  joyous 
multitudes.     At  the  same  time  Rdma  and  Iiis  wife 
SftA  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  intrigue  that  had 
been  transpiring  in  the  royal  zenana;  and  when  Rama 
was  summoned  by  the  Mahdraja,  he  proceeded  in 
his  chariot  to  the  palace  in  the  full  expectation  of 
being  installed  with  the  customary  ceremonies.     At 
that  moment  the  blow  fell.     Instead  of  a  throne, 
Rdma  learned  from  his  weeping  father  and  relentless 
mother-in-law  that  he  was  to  be  sent  into  exile.    He 
broke  the  sad  news  to  his  own   mother,  and  beheld 
her  dashed  down  from  the   height  of  felicity  and 
triumph  to  the  lowest  depths  of  wretchedness  and 
despair.     Rebellion  was  suggested,  but  Rdma  duti- 
fully set  his  face  against  disobedience  to  his  father. 
Rdma  then  proceeded  to  his  own  house  and  broke  the 
sad  news  to  his  wife ;  but  Sftd  at  once  declared  her 
intention  of  braving  all  the  dangers  and  privations 
of  the  jungle,  and  accompanying  him  in  his  exile. 
The  hapless  pair  then  walked  bare-footed  to  the 
palace,  as  a  token  of  submission ;  and  having  taken 
leave  of  the  Mahdraja  and  Rdnis,  they  were  driven 
by  tlie  charioteer  of  the  Mahdraja  to  the  dominions 
of  a  Blifl  Raja,    who  appears  to  have  owed  some 
allegiance  to  the  Raj  of  Ayodhyd. 

On  the  night  after  the  departure  of  Rdma,  the 
Mahdraja  is  said  to  have  died  with  grief  at  the  loss 
of  his  son  ;  but  the  fact  of  his  death  was  not  made 
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known,  as  the  women  who  were  with  him  at  the  history  op 
time  swooned  away  in  horror  and  sorrow.  Accord-  pabt  v. 
ingly  at  early  morning  the  palace  life  commenced  as 
usual.  The  bards  and  eulogists  sounded  the  praises  Picture  of 
of  the  Mahdraja,  and  the  men-servants  and  maid- 
servants were  busy  with  their  respective  duties.  All 
were  expecting  the  appearance  of  the  Mahdraja, 
when  suddenly  a  cry  ran  through  the  palace  that  he 
was  dead,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  weeping  and 
wailing.  But  amidst  all  the  commotion  arising  from  constitutional 
the  suddenness  of  the  catastrophe,  there  was  a  strict 
attention  to  constitutional  forms.  The  Ministers 
assembled  together,  and  decided  that  the  remains  of 
the  deceased  Mahdraja  should  not  be  burned  in  the 
absence  of  all  his  sons,  but  should  be  preserved  in  a 
buth  of  oil.  Next  a  great  Council  was  convened, 
and  the  question  of  the  succession  was  debated ;  and 
it  was  determined  that  the  decision  of  the  Mahdraja 
in  favour  of  Bharata  should  be  considered  as  binding 
and  final.  The  exile  of  Rdma  was  accepted  as  a 
disqualification  ;  and  swift  messengers  were  de- 
spatched to  bring  Bharata  to  Ayodhyd.  On  the  wctureofthe 
arrival  of  Bharata,  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Mahdraja  ^i*®  MahAn^ia. 
were  celebrated  without  a  Satf,  but  with  a  pomp  and 
circumstance  which  forms  a  striking  picture  of  the 
times.  The  bards  and  eulogists  appeared  in  front, 
clianting  the  praises  of  the  deceased  sovereign. 
Next  followed  the  widows  and  other  women  of  the 
Malidraja,  with  their  long  black  hair  dishevelled 
over  their  faces,  piercing  every  eax  with  their 
shrieks  and  screams.  Next  the  royal  corpse  was 
carried  in  state  upon  a  litter  covered  with  flowers 
and  garlands,  whilst  the  ensigns  of  royalty  sur- 
rounded it.     The  rest  of  the  procession  was  com- 
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posed  of  chariots  filled  with  the  royal  servants,  who 
scattered  gifts  amongst  the  people.     In  this  manner, 
the  procession  moved  out  of  the   city  towards   a 
lonely  place  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  the 
funeral  pile  was  erected ;  and  the  royal  corpse  was 
laid  upon  the  pile,  and  speedily  enveloped  and  con- 
sumed in  a  tower  of  flames.     Here  the  tradition 
seems  to  end,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  Vedic  times.    How 
Sftd  was  subsequently  carried  away  by  the  Raja  of 
the  Rdkshasas,  and  was  recovered  after  some  severe 
fighting,  but  separated  firom  her  husband  and  aban- 
doned in  the  jungle  on  the  bare  suspicion  of  her 
purity,  are    incidents  which  may  have  had   some 
foundation  in  truth,  but  which  scarcely  seem  to  call 
for  notice  in  a  sketch  of  the  Vedic  period.     So  too 
the  alleged  return  of  Rdma  to  Ayodhyd,  and  his 
subsequent  reign  as  Mahdraja,  form  a  very  interest- 
ing climax  to  the  story,  but  are  otherwise  associated 
with  traditions  which  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  age. 
The  main  features  of  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  exile  may  now  be  considered  by  the  light 
of  the  three  influences  already  specified.     In  the 
first  instance  it  may  be  remarked  that  throughout 
the  story  flesh-meat  appears  as  the  ordinary  diet ; 
although,  as   already  seen,  such  food   is  scarcely 
tolerated  in  the  code  of  Manu,  and  was  declared  by 
later  commentators  to  be  improper  and  impure  in 
the  present  Yuga.     Rdma  and  his  wife  and  brother 
appear  to  have  lived  chiefly  on  venison,  and  to  have 
dried  the  meat  in  the  sun  after  the  manner  of  the 
American  Indians.     In  connection  with  this  subject 
a    question    might    be    raised  as  to  the   superior 
physique  of  flesh-eaters  over  vegetarians,  and  as  to 
whetlier  the  change  of  diet,  which  was  beginning  to 
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take  place  in  the  time  of  Manu,  ultimately  led  to  history  of 
the  subjugation.      It  is  the  common  belief  of  the     ^j^  V. 


people  of  India  that  the  European  is  stronger  than 
the  Hindu  because  he  eats  meat  and  drinks  beer; 
and  it  was  the  senseless  fear  of  the  sepoys,  that  the 
British  Government  wished  to  break  their  caste  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  use  the  same  diet, 
and  to  strengthen  them  for  the  conquest  of  Asia,, 
that  led  in  a  great  measure  to  the  unhappy  mutiny 
of  1857. 

The  pictures  of  married  life  in  the  same  story  ri^*}|fe.^j3!^" 
present  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  intrigues  SStS^monS^ 
which  prevailed  in  a  polygamous  household,  and™^' 
the  domestic  felicity  which  was  to  be  found  even  in 
the  jungle,  when  the  hero  was  married  only  to  one 
wife.  Indeed  the  pictures  of  zenana  life  furnish 
powerful  illustrations  of  the  working  of  the  human 
heart  under  circumstances  which  are  altogether 
foreign  to  European  experiences.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  seclusion  of  the  zenana  the  passions  of 
jealousy  and  ambition  will  convert  the  woman  into 
a  tigress,  as  in  the  case  of  Kaikeyf ;  and  will  impel 
a  woman  to  suggest  a  rebellion  against  her  husband, 
which  might  eventuate  in  his  assassination,  as  in  the 
case  of  Kausalyd.  As  to  the  uxorious  old  Mahdraja, 
who  was  induced  by  a  young  wife  to  commit  an  act 
of  injustice  which  might  have  imperilled  the  well- 
being  of  the  realm,  abundant  instances  of  a  like 
nature  might  be  found  in  almost  every  family  his- 
tory. It  is  in  fact  the  story  of  every-day  life,  the 
same  in  India  as  elsewhere,  aggravated  only  by  the 
conditions  of  polyganjy.  The  domestic  felicity  of 
RAma  and  Sftd  is  by  no  means  perfect,  but  it  is 
infinitely  more  pleasing  than  that  which  prevailed 
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partvI     period  of  exile,  and  for  some  time  after   it,    Sfta 

chanwter  of     app^ars  as  the  true  ideal  of  a  wife,  animated  by  a 

^^^  loving  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  towards  her  hus- 

band; excepting  of  course  in  those  portions  of  the 
Kdmdyana  which  have  been  extracted  from  the 
modem  version,  in  which  the  character  more  re- 
sembles the  Hindu  princess  of  the  present  day.  The 
subsequent  story  of  the  exile  is  altogether  dubious, 
and  Sltd  displays  a  wayward  disposition,  which  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  what  might  have  been  ex- 

^ma  and  8it4  Dectcd  from  her  previous  behaviour.    One  peculiarity 

without  chil-       \  ^  . 

dren.  in  the  wcdded  life  of  Rdma  and  Sftd  is  worthy  of 

notice,  namely,  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  children; 
for  it  was  not  until  after  the  triumphant  return  to 
Ayodhya,  and  the  abandonment  of  Sit&  in  the 
jungle,  that  she  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
mother.  This  circumstance  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  sequel  of  the  story,  in  which 
the  conduct  of  Rdma  appears  to  have  been  harsh  in 
the  extreme,  and  is  usually  regarded  with  dis- 
approval even  by  native  commentators  who  believe 

Probable  cwiae  in  his  divinitv.     The  fact  that  SftA  was  childless 

of  the  abandon*  '^ 

mentofsit*.  until  aftcr  her  deliverance  from  Rdvana,  and  the 
subsequent  discovery  that  she  was  about  to  become 
a  mother,  may  have  suggested  to  the  mind  of  R^ma 
that  he  was  not  the  father  of  the  coming  progeny, 
and  induced  him  to  abandon  his  wife  under  the 
cruel  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  RdmAyana. 
SSJinSSffMU  '^^^®  democratic  element  in  the  Raj  of  Ayodhy^ 
^uiidu?*^'''*^  appears  to  have  been  much  stronger  than  could  have 
been  anticipated  under  an  Oriental  despotism.  It 
involved  not  only  the  existence  of  Councils  of 
Ministers  and  Chieftains,  but  also  assemblies  of  the 
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people ;  and  it  would  appear  tliat  even  such  ques-  history  of 
tions  as  the  appointment  of  a  Yuvaraja,  and  pabtv! 
the  nomination  of  a  successor  in  a  case  of  the 
sudden  demise  of  a  MahAraja,  were  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens ; 
although  efforts  have  certainly  been  made  by  the 
Brahmanical  compilers  to  represent  Vasishtha  the 
Brahman  as  the  superior  power  who  directed  all  and 
counselled  all. 

Tlie  reliffious  ideas  which  find  expression  in  the  KeiWousMeas 

,     ,  ,   ,  ^  in  the  trftdition. 

original  tradition  are  altogether  of  the  old  Kshatriya 

type.      Flesh-meat  is  not  only  offered  to  the  Vedic  pieshsacriflccs. 

gods,  but  meat  and  wine  are  promised  by  Sf  td  to  vows  of  flesh 

*^  '  r  J  and  wine  to  the 

the  river  goddesses,  provided  only  that  Rdma  re-  '*''"  ^^^^"^ 
turns  in  safety  to  the  city  of  his  fathers.  The  old 
Vedic  idea  of  gratifying  the  gods  with  good  things 
in  return  for  favours  received  or  expected,  is  thus 
fully  expressed ;  and  vows  of  gifts  to  Gangd  and 
Jumna  are  made  much  after  the  fasliion  in  which 
vows  are  said  to  be  made  to  the  Virgin  and  Saints 
in  many  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

A  second  tradition,  namely,  that  of  Nala  and  ^J^^®/'!',!^**'*" 
Damayantf,  furnishes  a  far  more  pleasing  picture  of  SSKShltS'ahed 
the  constitutional  phase  of  early  Hindu  monarchy /aialudSk? 

.  T   .  ,  mayanti. 

than  is  displayed  in  the  tradition  of  Rdma,     The 

story  seems  to  have  originated  in  an  age  not  very  Absence  of  poiy. 

•f  o  o  ./    gamy  and  refer- 

remote  from  that  of  Rdma,  but  it  is  devoid  of  all  gg^.***  8*°*" 
reference  to  polygamy,  and  seems  more  especially 
to  point  to  the  evils  which  are  likely  to  arise  from 
an  undue  indulgence  in  gambling.  It  is  evidently  f,p^^^*«««^^ 
much  later  than  the  patriarchal  story  of  the  war  of 
BhArata,  for  whilst  the  existence  of  such  a  Raj  as 
Nishadlia  implies  an  advanced  stage  in  Aryan  con- 
quest,  the  tradition  is    free  from  all  allusions  to 
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taxtv.     marriage  which    appear  to  have  accompanied    the 
eariier  conquests  of  the  ELshatriyas.     Moreover  the 
gambling  match  of  Nala  presents  a  more  civilized 
picture  than  the  gambling  match  of  Yudhishtliira, 
for  the  losing  gambler  altogether  refuses  to  stake  his 
wife  upon  a  throw.     At  the  same  time  the  tradition 
is  evidently  Vedic.     The  institution  known  as  the 
Swayamvara  finds  fiill   expression   in  its  happiest 
form ;  and  the  marriage  rites  of  Nala  and  Dama- 
yantf  are  performed  by  the  father  of  the  bride. 
Moreover  the  tradition  is  prior  to  the  rise  of  Brah- 
manism  ;  for  the  proposition  of  a  second  Swayam  - 
vara  in  the  case  of  Damayantf,  implies  the  case  of 
re-marriage  of  a  widow,  which  is  altogether  opposed 
to  Brahmanical  law. 

rtiSjuJ*^'"'  The  play  of  the  instincts  in  this  charming  story 

is  more  delicate  and  refined  than  in  the  traditions  of 

Sutton  ""^^  a  patriarchal  type.  The  expression  of  mutual  afiec- 
tion  is  exquisitely  true  to  human  nature  in  a  higher 
development.  So  true  is  tlie  picture  of  the  agony  of 
the  wife  and  mother  during  the  progress  of  the 
gambling  match ;  and  her  subsequent  devotion  to 
her  husband,  even  after  he  had  deserted  her ;  and 
her  love  for  the  children  subordinate  to  the  love  for 
her  husband ;  and  the  final  re-union  of  the  pair  after 

Modified  re-  go  many  trials  and  sorrows.  Above  all,  the  passion 
for  revenge  is  beautifully  modified  by  a  higher  tone 
of  moral  sentiment  than  is  displayed  in  patriarchal 
story.  In  the  sequel  Nala  not  only  forgives  his 
enemy,  but  dismisses  him  with  many  gifts. 

Hanifertations        The  dcmocratic  element  in  the  tradition  is  of  a 

of  the  demo-  , 

cratic  element,  peculiar  type.  Whilst  the  Chieftains  and  people  dis- 
play great  anxiety  during  the  gambling  match,  le^t 
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the  Raja  should  lose  his  Raj,  the  Rdnl  freely  con-  histobi  op 
suits  with  them  as  to  the  best  means  of  avoiding  the  pIet  v. 
threatening  catastrophe.  Meantime  no  authentic 
traces  are  to  be  found  of  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  a  Brahmanical  hierarchy ;  nor  is  the  authority  of 
religion  brought  into  play  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
straining  the  Raja  in  his  career  of  ruin. 

The  religious  ideas  in  the  story  are  all  Vedic,  b^^hpows  ^dew. 
but  apparently  of  a  comparatively  late  period.    The 
personification    of   the    gods   of   the    elements   is  Appearauce  of 

*  '-'  ^  the  Koda  iii  the 

complete;  and  they  appear  in  the  heaven  of ^**^®" *^' ^"'^'** 
Indra  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  the  Olympic 
deities  appear  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Moreover 
the  Vedic  deities,  like  the  Olympic  deities,  are 
amenable  to  moral  passions ;  and  appear  at  the 
Swayamvara  as  candidates  for  the  hand  of  the  beau- 
tiful Damayantf.  The  signs  by  which  the  blushing  signs  of  deity, 
damsel  knew  that  her  admirers  were  divinities,  and 
not  mortal  men,  are  very  poetically  expressed ;  their 
feet  would  not  touch  the  earth,  their  eves  winked 
not,  their  garlands  were  as  fresh  as  if  newly  gathered, 
and  not  a  stain  of  dust  lay  upon  their  raiment^  nor 
drop  of  perspiration  upon  their  brows.  Damayantl, 
however,  whilst  paying  all  homage  to  the  gods, 
would  choose  only  Nala  for  her  lord  ;  whilst  Nala  in 
return  publicly  declared  that  he  would  be  ever 
faithful  to  the  maiden  with  the  eye  serene,  since 
she  had  chosen  him  to  be  her  husband  in  the  presence 
of  the  gods. 

Such  then,  step  by  step,  the  current,  of  Indian  stages  inHindu 

,  •    ,  i        1  n  1  1-  !•         history priorto 

history  appears  to  have  run  from  the  earliest  fflim-  tt»e  apintuai 

•'         **  o  domination  of 

mer  of  patriarchal  legend  down  to  the  monarchical  *^*  B'**™*»»»- 
age  when  the  Brahmanical  system,  which  is  defined 
and  explained  in  the  code  of  Manu,  began  to  exercise 
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Part  V.     The  earlier  process  by  which  the  Vedic  religion  was 

Probable  meaua  gradually  sot  aside  by  Brahmanical  law  must  for  the 

BrAhinl^nsa^    prescut  bo  left  to  coniccture.     In  all  probability  the 

tained  supreme  i^.,  ^  J  t-i» 

power.  Brahmans  rose  from  the  condition  of  mere  mercenary 

sacrificers  to  that  of  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  by 
the  ordinary  means  which  accompany  the  rise  of  a 
priesthood  to  political  power.     In  the  first  instance 
the  Brdhmans  appeared  in  their  sacerdotal  character 
as  a  medium  between  the  worshippers  and  the  deity 
worshipped ;    and  in  that  capacity  they  probably 
first  pretended   to    explain  such    religious    omens 
as    might  be  gathere<l    from    the    manifestations 
and  motions  of  the  sacrificial  flame,   or   from  the 
marks  which  appeared  on  the  animal  that  was  sa- 
crificed.    In  connection  with  this  pretended  know- 
ledge of  the  will  of  the  deities,  the  Brahmans  seem 
to  have  practised  astrology,  and  to  have  assumed 
the  possession  of  supernatural  power,  such  as  the 
production  of  rain  or  drought,  health  or  disease, 
prosperity  or  calamity.     Finally  they  asserted  for 
themselves  a  divine  origin  from  Brahma,  whom  they 
exalted  very  far  above  all  the  Vedic  deities.     Con- 
sequently they  arrogated  for  themselves  a  superiority 
over  the  popular  gods,  under  which  they  promul- 
gated new  religious  dogmas,  and  introduced  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  rites  of  purification  and   consecration. 
Subsequently  at  every  birth,    marriage,   or  death, 
there  was  the  inevitable  Brdhman,  who  thus    be- 
came associated  in   the  minds  of  the  people  with 
every  household  event  that  gladdened  their  hearts 
or  moved  them  to  tears.     Moreover  tlie  prayers  aiul 
incantations  of  the  BrAhmans  were  supposed  to  be 
always  necessary  to  insure  the  long  life  and  pros- 
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perity  of  all  individuals  and  families ;  to  procure  a  history  of 
favourable  seed-time  and  an  abundant  harvest;  to     pabtv^ 
increase  the  profits  of  every  bargain  and  promote  the 
success  of  every  undertaking ;  to  purify  the  water  of 
wells  and  strengthen  the  foundation   of  dwelling- 
houses;    to  consecrate  and  impart  new  powers  to 
weapons,  armour,  ensigns,  implements,  books,  and 
tools,   and  to   ward   off  every   danger   and  every 
calamity  which  can  befall  a  human  being  and  his 
belongings.   In  this  manner  every  Hindu  has  moved  l^^i^^^^^Jg. 
for  centuries  in  the  fetters  of  religious  superstition  **»d*"<^y- 
from  his  cradle  to  his  grave;    and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  national  life  has  ebbed  away,  and  the 
country  has  only  been  saved  from  the  most  hope- 
less of  anarchies  by  the  introduction  of  European 
rule. 

The  evils  which  have  resulted  from  the  estab- ^jWw^J^d  by 

lishment  of  a  Brahmanical  hierarchy  have  indeed  *^*'*"'' 
far  exceeded  those  which  have  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  other  ecclesiastical  ascendancy. 
Other  priesthoods,  like  the  Jesuits  in  Spain,  have 
dominated  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  crushed  out 
the  national  aspirations  and  deadened  the  intellectual 
energies;  but  then  such  priests  have  genierally 
sprung  from  the  people,  and  have  occasionally 
appeared  as  the  protectors  of  the  oppressed,  and 
have  stayed  the  hand  of  the  tyrant  and  marauder 
by  the  threat  of  anathemas  and  excommunications. 
The  Brdhmans,  however,  whilst  occasionally  exer- 
cising similar  powers  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
own  ends,  have  been  themselves  the  victims  of  a 
caste  system  which  has  necessarily  shut  them  out 
from  all  sympathies  with  the  masses.  In  other 
words,  they  formed  an  hereditary  caste  of  priests, 

VOL.  u.  42 
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Part  V.     Supporting  him,  and  fattened  upon  the  credulity  of 
a  people  whom  they  had  neither  the  power  nor  will 
Beneficial  in-    to  sorvo.     But  stiU  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
BrthmLS?*     rise  of  the  Brahmanical  hierarchy  was  productive 
Spiritual  tewsb-  ouly  of  ovil.     There   were  Br4hmans  who  passed 
their  lives  in  divine  contemplation,  and  who  ana- 
lyzed the  thoughts,  tlie  language,  the  intellect,  and 
the  affections,  until  they  obtained  from  the  depths 
of  their  consciousness  a  deeper  knowledge  of  divine 
things,  and  a  more  enlightened  appreciation  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Spirit.    It  was  such  Seges 
who  succeeded  in  weaning  away  the  minds  of  many 
from  the  grosser  superstitions  of  polytheism  to  the 
higher  faith  in  One  God;    and  who   taught   after 
their  own  mystic  fashion  how  man  might  obtain  the 
absorption  of  his  soul  into  the  Divine  Essence,  or 
dwell  hereafter  as  a  purified  spirit  with  the  Supremo 
SS^SIIrSter  Soul.     It  may  be  that  the  aspirations  after  mono- 
nionothebm.     thcism,  which  find  expression  in  the  Institutes  of 
Manu,  are  couched  in  the  pantheistic  language  of 
the  Vedantists ;  but  even  amidst  the  aberrations  of 
religious  thought,  the  throes  of  the  soul  to  escape 
I'rom  the  trammels  of  polytheism,  are  to  be  found 
flashes  of  that  eternal  truth  which  is  as  old  as  the 
stars,  and  finds  a  response  in  every  human  bosom. 
"  All  gods,"  says  Manu,  *'  are  in  the  Divine  Spirit; 
all  worlds  are  in  the  Divine  Spirit ;  and  the  Divine 
Spirit  produces  the  connected  series  of  acts  which 
are  performed  by  embodied  souls.    Him  some  adore 
as  present  in  the  element  of  fire ;  others  as  present 
in   Manu,   lord  of  creatures;    some  as  present  in 
Indra ;  others  as  present  in  pure  Ether ;  and  others 
as  the  most  High  Eternal  Spirit.     It  is  He,  who, 
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pervading  all  beings  in  five  elementary  forms,  causes  history  of 
them  by  tlie  gradations  of  birth,  growth,  and  dis-  pIbt  v. 
solution,  to  revolve  in  this  world  like  the  wheels  of 
a  car.  Thus  the  man,  who  perceives  in  his  own 
soul  the  Supreme  Soul  present  in  all  creatures,  re- 
gards them  all  with  equal  benevolence,  and  will  be 
absorbed  at  last  in  the  highest  Essence,  even  that  of 
the  Almighty  himself."®  It  was  left  for  one  greater 
than  the  Hindu  legislator  to  teach  the  simpler  and 
purer  doctrine : — "  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  i« 

Hero  it  may  be  again  remarked  that  in  the  time  duioJf?f  H?n- 
when  the  code  of  Manu  was  compiled,  the  area  of  bSSSSiISi?^©. 
Aryan  conquest  had  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
Brahmanism,  and  probably    included   both    Bud- 
dhism and  Brahmanism  within  its  frontiers.     The 
Brdhmans  as   a  body   had  not   advanced  beyond 
Kanouj  on  the  banks  of  the  Granges;   whilst  the 
Aryans  had  conquered  the  whole  of  Hindiistan  from 
sea  to  sea.   Again,  the  Aryans  are  directed  to  select 
their  Brahmanical  preceptors  from  Brahmdrshi-desa, 
or  the  country  of  the  Brahman  Rishis ;  whilst  bitter 
denunciations  are  pronounced  against  atheists  and 
heretics,  in  other  words,  against  the  followers  of 
Buddha.     From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  Growing  oppo- 
whilst  the  Brdhman   missionaries  were   spreading  J^®^**™^* 
from  Brahmdrshl-desa,  on  the  west  of  Kanouj,  Bud-  ^^^' 
dhism  was  really  dominant  in  eastern  Hindiistan.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  diflScult  to  say  how  far  the  ideas 
of  the  Buddhists  passed  into  Brahmanism ;  or  how 
far    the  ideas  of   the  Brdhmans  passed  into  Bud- 

»  Maim,  xii.  119,  123—126.  ><>  St  John  ii.  24. 
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HISTORY  OP  dhisin.  Originally  the  two  currents  of  religious 
Part  V.  tliought  may  have  flowed  on  side  by  side,  without 
exciting  much  antagonism.  Subsequently,  however, 
the  practical  atheism  of  the  Buddhists  in  denying  or 
ridiculing  the  gods  of  the  BrAhmans,  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Brdhmans  towards  the  conventual  system 
of  the  Buddhists,  brought  about  those  deadly  hostili- 
ties which  eventuated  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Bud- 
dhists and  triumph  of  the  Brdhmans.  Meantime  the 
Swa3ramvara,  the  Rajusiiya,  and  the  Aswamedha 
passed  away.  The  rites  of  marriage  were  brouglit 
into  conformity  with  Brahmanical  law.  The  use  of 
flesh-meat  at  meals  and  sacrifices  began  to  disappear, 
and  vegetable  food  was  substituted.  Finally,  the 
8ub!.«iucnt  re-  great  Aryan  empires,  which  had  long  been  estab- 
vSiT"'  lished  in  Hindustan,  began  to  be  swayed  to  and  fro 
by  those  religious  convulsions  which  belong  to  the 
subsequent  eras  of  Hindu  history.  Indeed  the  in- 
quiries which  have  yet  to  be  carried  out  in  the  re- 
ligious history  of  India,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
important  of  all.  The  origin  of  polytheism  amongst 
the  Aryan  people,  and  its  development  into  mono- 
theism, or  the  worship  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  have 
been  in  some  measure  indicated;  but  before  the 
European  reader  can  comprehend  the  Hindii  people 
as  they  think  and  act,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review 
the  rise  and  decline  of  that  form  of  atheism  in  asso- 
ciation with  asceticism,  which  is  known  as  Buddhism ; 
to  point  out  the  method  by  which  the  Brahmanical 
compilers  of  the  Epics  spiritualized  Kshatriya  heroes, 
such  as  Rdma  and  Krishna,  into  incarnations  of 
Vishnu  as  the  Supreme  Being ;  to  investigate  that 
deification  of  the  passions,  which  was  superadded  to 
the  fetish  worship  of  the  aboriginal  races  in  primi- 
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tivc  times  :  to  unfold  the  process  by  which  the  new  history  of 
and  strange  gods  were  admitted  into  the  Brahman-  tart  y\ 
ical  pantheon;  and  to  explore  those  forms  of  reli- 
gious thought  and  philosophical  inquiry,  which  were 
promulgated  by  teachers  and  sages,  whilst  a  dense 
cloud  of  superstition  and  ignorance  overspread  the 
land.  Moreover  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that 
such  inquiries  will  not  only  lead  to  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  progress  of  religious  thought  amongst 
tlie  Hindiis,  but  will  help  to  solve  the  vexed  pro- 
blem of  why  Christianity  has  failed  to  achieve  that 
conquest  over  the  national  faith  which  it  has  eflfected 
elsewhere.  Hitherto  the  non  acceptation  of  the 
Christian  religion  by  the  people  of  India  has  been 
referred  to  inscrutable  causes,  such  as  the  mysterious 
dispensation  of  Providence,  or  the  exceptional  de- 
pravity of  the  heart  of  the  Hindd.  But  it  will 
appear  hereafter  that  it  should  be  rather  ascribed  to 
the  current  of  religious  ideas,  which  has  flowed  in 
channels  unknown  and  unappreciated  by  the  western 
world,  and  which  has  rendered  Christianity  less 
acceptable  to  the  civilized  Hindiis  of  the  plains 
tlmn  to  the  barbarous  aborigines  who  inhabit  tlie 
hills. 
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AcHARYA,  or  Guru,  530. 

Aclhyatma  Ram&yana,  a  spiritoalizcd  Ter> 
fiioa  of  tho  Ramayana,  25. 

Adoption,  modem  custom  of,  585. 

Adultery,  laws  against,  580. 

Agastya,  his  hermitage  near  the  Vindhva 
mountains,  252 ;  legend  of  V&tapi  and 
Ilwala,  253  ;  devours  V4t4pi.  ib. ;  his 
miracles,  254;  entertains  R&ma  and 
acknowledges  him  as  the  lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, 255 ;  gives  him  supernatural  wea- 
pons, 256 ;  denounces  the  evil  nature  of 
women,  256  ;  upholds  the  worship  of  the 
Maruts  and  expostulates  with  Indra,  440 ; 
complaint  of  his  wife,  444. 

Agni,  Indrajifs  sacrifice  to,  370 ;  probable 
substitution  of  Agni  for  K4U.  377;  attests 
the  purity  of  Sftd,  384,  385;  identified 
with  the  Supreme  Spirit,  412;  identified 
with  Brahma,  413;  attributes,  437;  re- 
garded as  the  creator,  452;  daily  oblation 
to,  493. 

Abalya,  wife  of  Gautama,  seduced  by  In- 
dra, 48 ;  cursed  by  Gautama,  49 ;  freed 
from  the  curse  by  liania,  ib. 

Aksha,  son  of  R&vana,  slain  by  Hanuman, 
341. 

Alms,  ceremony  of  begging  for,  546;  its 
origin,  547. 

Ambassador,  duties  of  one,  595. 

Amrita,  churning  of  the  sea  for,  47. 

Anasd^'fi,  wife  of  Atri,  her  miracles,  237; 
her  interview  with  Sfta,  ib. ;  gives  her  an 
ointment  which  renders  her  ever  beau- 
tiful, 238;  describes  the  approach  of 
night  in  poetic  language,  239. 

Anchorites,  female,  581. 

Anga,  R^j  of,  great  drought,  12 ;  the  Raja 
marries  his  daughter  to  the  Rishi  Sringa, 
13. 

Angada,  son  of  Bali,  installed  Yuvaraja  of 
Kishkindhyi,  323. 

Antelope,  sacrifice  of,  to  Yedic  deities,  545, 
note. 

Anumatf,  goddess  of  the  day,  493. 

Apsaras,  rise  out  of  the  sea  and  become  the 
nymphs  in  Indra's  heaven,  47  ;  story  of 
Aambh&  who  became  a  R^kshasa,  244; 
story  of  the  Apsaras  who  sported  with  the 
sage  Mandakami,  251. 

Arsha  marriage,  506 ;  referred  to  the  Vcdic 


period,  508;   radical  distinction  between 
the  Arsha  and  Brahma  rites,  509. 

Aryans,  advance  from  Delhi  to  Oudc,  2 ;  re- 
semblance of  their  ancient  marriage  cere- 
mony to  the  modem  Hiudd  rite,  60 ;  some- 
times identified  with  their  godsor  Devatas, 
426 ;  progress  of  their  invasion  before  the 
time  of  Manu,  432 ;  conception  of  Manu 
as  their  ancestor,  453. 

Aryavarta,  or  the  Aryan  pale,  431;  ques- 
tion of  whether  it  extended  from  sea  to 
sea,  433,  note. 

Asamanjn,  Ri^a  of  Ayodhya,  tradition  of, 
126. 

Astrology,  planet  of  Dasaratha  threatened 
by  three  malignant  aspects,  83. 

Asura  marriages,  506 ;  involved  the  pur- 
chase of  the  bride,  513. 

Aswamedha,  a  horse  sacrifice,  of  Mah&nya 
Dasaratha,  10;  invested  with  a  different 
meaning  to  that  in  the  Mah&  Bh4rata, 
ib. ;  loosening  of  the  horse,  16 ;  prepara- 
tions for  the  sacrifice,  ib. ;  the  second 
sacrifice,  18 ;  appearance  of  an  emanation 
of  Brahma,  20;  two  sacriflc.s  involved, 
the  horse  and  the  homa,  22;  performed 
to  produce  conception,  ib. ;  substitution 
of  p4yasa  for  horse-flesh,  23 ;  performed 
by  Riima  to  atone  for  having  slain  11&- 
vana,  401. 

Aswapati,  Raja  of  Girivraja,  father  of  Kai- 
keyf,  and  grandfather  of  Bharata,  78; 
dismisses  Bharata,  163. 

Aswins,  custom  of  polyandry  involved  in  a 
Yedic  tradition,  o02. 

Atri,  the  Eage,  chronological  difliculties  con- 
nected with  him,  230  ;  Rama  visits  his 
hermitage,  237;  interview  between  his 
wife  Anasdy&  and  Sfta,  ib. 

Autumn,  poetical  description  of,  40. 

Ayodbyd,  the  modem  Oude,  present  appear- 
ance of  the  ruins,  1;  ancient  magnificence, 
ib. ;  known  as  the  Raj  of  Kosala — eee 
Kosala;  description  of  the  city,  3;  forti- 
fications, 4  ;  the  people,  ib. ;  assembly  of 
the  chieftains  and  people  to  consider 
which  of  the  sons  of  Dasaratha  should  be 
appointed  Yuvaraja,  79, 80 ;  universal  re- 
joicings on  the  approaching  installation 
of  Rama,  86;  profound  sorrow  of  the 
people  at  tho  exile  of  R&ma,  122;   re- 
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proach  the  Maharaja  and  Kaikeyf,  ib. ; 
mouniful  appearance  of  the  city  after  the 
departure  of  Rama,  137;  gloomy  appear- 
ance indicated  in  a  succession  of  Hindu 
similes,  219  ;  preparations  of  the  people 
for  the  triumphant  return  of  Rama,  3S8  ; 
return  of  R4ma  and  Sfta  with  their  sons, 
403. 

Bali,  overcome  by  Vishnu  in  the  dwarf  in- 
carnation, 43. 

BaU.the  Monkey  Chieftain  of  Eishkindhya, 
his  ill-treatment  of  Sugrfva,  320 ;  his 
combat  with  Sugrfva,  321 ;  mortally 
wounded  by  Rama,  ib. ;  sudden  appear- 
ance of  his  wife  Tara,  ib. ;  her  lamenta- 
tions over  him,  322 ;  funeral  ceremonies 
for  him,  ib. 

Bhagiratha,  Raja,  legend  of  his  restoring 
the  sixty  thousand  sons  of  Sagara  to  life, 
46,  note. 

Bharadw^ja,  the  sage,  seat  at  Pray&go,  135 ; 
receives  Rama  and  Sita,  145;  recommends 
the  hill  Chitra-kuta  as  a  residence,  146  ; 
his  extraordinary  entertainment  of  the 
army  of  Bharata,  186;  entertains  the 
army  of  Monkeys,  387,  note. 

Bharata,  son  of  Dasaratha  and  Kaikeyf,  his 
birth,  21 ;  sent  to  Girivraja  with  his  uncle 
Yudh^jit,  77 ;  instructions  of  his  father 
Dasaratha,  ib. ;  residence  and  studies  in 
the  house  of  his  grandfather  Raja  As- 
wapati,  78;  significance  of  his  absence 
during  the  preparations  for  the  in- 
stallation of  Rama  as  Yuvaraja,  87; 
summoned  to  Ayodhy&  on  the  death  of 
the  Maharaja,  158;  his  ominous  dream, 
162;  his  return  to  Ayodhya,  163;  his  pre- 
sents to  his  grandfather,  164;  scene  be- 
tween him  and  Kaikeyf,  165;  his  grief, 
ib. ;  demands  the  reason  of  Rdma*s  exile, 
166;  bitterly  reproaches  his  mother,  167  ; 
proclaims  the  right  of  R&ma  to  the  Raj, 
ib. ;  prevents  Satrughna  from  slaying 
Manthara,  168  ;  declares  to  Kausalya  his 
loyal  attachment  to  Rama,  169;  performs 
the  funeral  rites  for  Maharaja  Dasaratha, 
179;  his  grief,  174;  refuses  the  request  of 
the  council  that  he  will  accept  the  Raj, 
179 ;  prepares  to  visit  Rama  at  Chitra- 
kiita,  180;  the  march,  181;  halt  at  Srin- 
gavera,  182;  interview  with  Raja  Guha, 
183 ;  passage  of  his  army  over  the  river 
Ganges,  185;  proceeds  to  the  hermitage 
of  Bharndwaja  at  Prayjiga,  ib. ;  extra- 
ordinary entertainment  of  the  soldiers  by 
the  sage,  186;  march  from  Prayaga  to 
Chitra-ki'ita,  190  ;  approaches  the  hermit- 
age of  Rama,  203;  acquaints  him  with  the 
death  of  the  Maharaja,  208 ;  offers  the 
Raj  to  R.una,  211  ;  the  discussion,  ib. ; 
offers  to  go  into  exile,  217 ;  final  re- 
fusal of  Rama,  ib. ;  rules  the  Raj  through 
the  shoes  of  Rama,  218 ;  returns  to  Ayod- 
hya, ib. ;  resides  at  Nandigrama,  219; 
review  of  his  proceedings,  228  ;  his  austeri- 
ties on  account  of  Rama,  259;  his  pre- 
parations for  the  triumphant  return  of 
Rdma,  388 ;  meeting  with  Rama,  389. 


Bhfl  country,  frontier  at  SringaTeniy  13-5  ; 
Raja  Guha  welcomes  Rama,  139. 

Bottomry,  law  respecting,  608. 

Brahma,  birth  of,  in  an  egg,  455 ;  separation 
into  male  and  female,  460 ;  production 
of  Viraj,  ib.  ;  day  of,  465  ;  simpiicitj  of 
the  idea,  467 ;  court  of,  with  four  faces^  606. 

Brahma  marriage,  505;  referrctl  to  the 
Brahmanic  age,  507 ;  differed  altogether 
from  the  rite  of  the  Rishis,  510. 

Brahma,  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Rajas  of 
Kosala,  2  ;  Indra  and  the  gods  pray  him 
to  protect  them  against  Rarana,  18  ;  coo- 
ducta  them  to  the  abode  of  Vjjihnu,  19 ; 
emanation  from,  presents  a  cup  of  payasa 
to  Dasaratha,  20;  worshipped  by  ila- 
rana,  232;  Viradha  preserved  by  his 
blessing,  243  ;  arrow  of,  256 ;  his  irre- 
sistible noose,  311. 

Brahma  placed  above  all  the  Vedic  deities, 
412;  distinction  between  Brahma,  the 
Supreme  Soul,  and  Brahma,  or  his  crea- 
tive energy,  413,  note;  identified  with 
Agni  and  Praj4pati,  ib.;  placed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Vedic  deities,  426:  idea  of 
sleeping  upon  the  waters.  455 ;  conception 
of  Brahma  and  Brahma,  47S ;  decline  of 
the  worship,  479;  connection  with  Om, 
the  Vyahritis  and  the  Gayatri,  482 ;  iden- 
tified with  the  Sun,  433 ;  8ignifi<»ut  indi- 
cation of  the  unpopularity  of  the  worship, 
497  :  perhaps  a  different  oonc^tion  to 
Frajapati,  51 1. 

Brahmachari,  or  student  in  the  Teda,  544  ; 
rites  prior  to  the  investiture  with  the 
thread,  545;  significance  of  the  thread, 
ib. ;  age  of  investiture,  ib. ;  ceremony  of 
begging  for  alms,  546;  its  origin,  947: 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  a  Brahmachari 
after  investiture,  518;  their  object,  ib. ; 
his  religious  duties,  549 ;  reverent  study 
of  the  Veda,  ib. ;  worship  of  the  gods,  ib. ; 
service  to  a  preceptor,  550 ;  respect  due  to 
a  pi*eceptor,  551 ;  maintenance  of  a  strict 
control  over  the  passions,  552  ;  festivities 
associated  with  his  return  to  his  father's 
house,  554;  present  of  a  cow,  555. 

Brahmacharis,  4 ;  Rama  and  his  brethren 
become  Brahmacharis,  33. 

Brahmanas,  or  formal  rituals,  443  ;  account 
of,  ib.,  note, 

Brahmanic  period,  histonr  of,  407 ;  religion 
distinct  from  the  Vedic  religion,  412; 
compromise  between  the  two,  413  ;  chro- 
nology of,  418;  probable  duration,  420; 
settlements  separated  from  the  Vedic  set- 
tlements by  the  Saraswati  river,  425; 
stratification  of  the  four  castes,  530  ;  mar> 
ringe  relations  in,  571  ;  absence  of  chro- 
nological sequence,  620 ;  political  condi- 
tion of  Ilindilstan,  6  ;9 ;  growing  opposition 
between  Brahmans  and  Buddhists,  ib. ; 
subsequent  religious  convulsions,  660. 

Brahmanical  revival,  period  of,  416;  appeal 
to  the  worship  of  the  old  gods  of  India, 
417;  characterized  by  the  worship  of 
Vishnu  and  Siva,  ib. ;  chronology  of,  418. 

Brahmanism,  its  indefinite  extension 
throughout  the  Buddhi&t  age,  421 ;  a  re- 
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lip^ion  of  the  massca,  ib. ;  code  of  Manii  a 
stand-point  in  its  history,  422. 
Brohmans,  their  three  classes'  of  disciples, 
viz.   servants,    students,    and     Brahma- 
chiris,  4;   advise  the  Raja  of  Ansa  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Kishi 
hringa,  12 ;   production  of  rain  by  the 
liishi,  13;   refuse  land  because  they  are 
unable  to  rule,  17 ;  opposition  of  the  R4k- 
shasas,  38,  230 ;  R&ma  and  Sfta  give  their 
jewels  to  the  Br4hmans,  121  ;  settlements 
of  the  Br4hmans,  150;  character  of  their 
hermitages,  229 ;  sages  introduced  as  types 
of  the  Brtihmans  of  the  Dckhan,   230 ; 
picture  of  their  hermitages,   240;    their 
origin  in  Brahm&rshi-desa,  431;    distin- 
guished from  the  Kishis,  or  Vedic  psalm- 
ists, 435;  wide  difference  between  them, 
438  ;  stories  of  their  marriages  with  young 
Princesses,  ib.,  note.;  their  first  appear- 
ance as  mercenary  sacrificers,  441 ;  their 
a.<«cendancy  secured  by   asceticism,    442; 
Vedic  faith  in  their  power,   ib. ;   com- 
pared with  frogs  in  a  Vedic  hymn,  443 ; 
conception  of  Manu  compared  with  the 
Vedic  conception,  445;  toleration  of  old 
customs,  450 ;  the  code  of  Manu  their  text 
book,  451;   their  cosmogony,  453;   their 
bold  attempt  to  map  out  eternity,  463; 
religion  of  the  Brahmans,  471 ;  divisible 
into  invocations  and    sacramental  rites, 
478 ;    significance  of  the  invocations  as 
forming  combinations  of  Three  in  One, 
ib. ;    significance  of   Om,  the  Vy&hritis 
and  the  Gayatrf,  481 ;  daily  repetition  of 
the  invocations,  485 ;    claimed  the  right 
of  interpreting  the   Veda,  490 ;  mode  of 
interpretation,  ib. ;  conception  of  marriage, 
501 ;  feasted  at  the  great  Sr&ddhas,  520  ; 
prohibited  from  worshipping  inferior  gods, 
525 ;  modifications  of  the  old  Vedic  belief 
in    the    Sr&ddha,   528 ;  veneration    fon 
535 ;   privileges  of,  536 ;  occupation    of, 
537  ;  diet  of,  538  ;  opposition  between  the 
milk    and  vegetable    diet  of  the  Brah- 
mans, and  the  flesh-meat  of  the  Ksha- 
triyas,  539 ;  ideal  of  Brahmanical  life  as 
expressed  in  Manu's  system  of  four  orders, 
544  ;  three  classes  of  Brahmans,  550 ;  their 
occupations,  560;  idea  that  they  should 
be  maintained  by  the  public,  561 ;  their 
spirit  of  inclusion,  565 ;  ideal  of  life  par- 
tially obtained  from  Buddhism,  but  not 
from  the  Vodic  worship,  ib.  ;  originated 
in  a  belief  in  a  future  state,  566  ;  expres- 
sion in  modem  humanity.  566-7;  punish- 
ment of  Brdhmans,  581 ;  theory  of  govern- 
ment, 586;    absence  of  patriotism    and 
public  spirit,  ib. ;  religion  the  only  poli- 
tical and  national  tie,  587 ;  political  system 
based  upon  fear,  ib.  ;  rise  of  the  Brah- 
manical nierarchy,  640  ;  early  antagonism 
to  the  Mahirajas,  ib. ;  means  by  which 
they  attained  power,  656  ;  evil  results, 
657  ;  beneficial  influence,  658  ;  opposition 
to  the  Buddhists,  659. 
Brahmarshi-desa,  or  country  of  the  Brah- 
mans, probably  a  historical  name,  428 ; 
description  of,  in  Manu,  430. 


Brahmavarta,  probably  a  mythical  name 
applied  to  the  country  frequented  by  the 
Vedic  gods,  or  Aryan  people,  428  ;  Manu's 
geography  of,  433. 

Buddnism,  legends  of,  connected  with  the 
life  of  Sakya  Muni,  408 ;  broad  features 
of  Buddhism,  414;  expulsion  of  Bud- 
dhism in  the  age  of  Brahmanical  revival, 
416 ;  failed  to  influence  the  masses,  ib. ; 
chronology  of,  418 ;  a  religion  of  the 
aristocracy,  421 ;  denounced  by  Manu, 
451  ;  devotees  resembling  Saunyasis,  565  ; 
sarcasm  levelled  at  their  nuns,  583  ;  oppo- 
sition of  Brahmans,  659. 

Buddhists,  J&vali  the  logician  charged  with 
being  one,  215 ;  identified  with  the 
Bdikshasas,  232  ;  characteristics  of,  in  the 
sensuality  of  Ravana,  347  ;  satirical  hit  in 
the  story  of  Kumbha-karna,  379. 

Caggar,  river,  430,  note. 
Calanus,  story  of  his  burning  himself,  262. 
Caste,  an  engine  of  ecclesiastical  oppression, 
413;  probable  origin  of,  in  the  river  Saras- 
watf,  431 ;  division  of  classes  of  society 
into  four  castes,  529;  probable  origin  of 
the  four  castes,  ib. ;  traces  of,  in  the  Vedic 
age,  530;  stratification  of  the  system  in 
the  Brahmanic  age,  ib. ;  no  Brahmanical 
superiority  asserted  in  the  Purusha  hymn, 
531 ;  Vedic  myth  distorted  in  Manu's 
code,  ib. ;  expression  of  caste  distinctions, 
532  ;  in  salutations,  533;  in  administering 
oaths,  ib. ;  marriages,  ib. ;  caste  emblems, 
634;  later  prohibition  of  all  marriages 
between  castes,  535 ;  five  groups  of  illus- 
trations of  the  caste  system,  ib. ;  venera- 
tion for  Brdhmans,  ib. ;  their  privileges, 
536 ;  their  occupations,  537  ;  their  diet, 
538 ;  scale  of  punishment  for  slander,  540  ; 
chandalas,  or  outcastes,  511 ;  increase  in 
the  number  of  castes  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Manu,  542 ;  respective  occupations 
of  the  throe  twice-born  castes,  560. 
Cattle,  pastoral  law  respecting  damage  to, 

611. 
Chamber  of  displeasure,  sought  by  Hindii 

wives  when  angry,  941. 
Chandcilas,  4. 

Chandalas,  or  out-castes,  541. 
Chariot,  description  of  Khara's,  269. 
Children,  Hindu  love  for,  as  exemplified  in 

the  story  of  Rama,  27,  90. 
Chitra-ktlta,  the  seat  of  V41miki  in  Bundel- 
kund,  135 ;  recommended  to  Rama  as  a 
residence,  146  ;  Rama  builds  a  hermitage 
there,  148;   beautiful  description  of  the 
hill  as  it'  appeared  to  Bharata  and  his 
army,  191 ;  Rama  descants  on  its  beauties 
to  his  wife  Sfta,  199. 
Chronology,    sacred,    463;    calculation   of 
day!«,  months,  and  years,  464 ;  calculation 
of  Yugas,  or  ages,  465  ;  Hindil  and  Euro- 
pean ideas  of,  compared,  468 ;  influence 
of   the    different    chronological   systems 
upon  the  respective  religious  belief  of 
Hindds  and  Europeans,  469;  system  of 
Manwantaras  superadded    to  the  Brah- 
manic system  of  Kalpas,  ib.  ;  absence  of 
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I    sequence  in  the  history  of  ancient  India, 

620. 
Chaming  of  the  (lea  for  amrita,  legend  of, 

47. 

Civil  law,  606. 

CiTilixation,  description  of  the  Raj  of  Ko- 
sala,  and  city  of  Ayodhy&,  3 ;  the  people, 
4 ;  palnce  and  throne  of  the  Mahmja,  5  ; 
ministers,  counselloni,  and  preceptors,  6; 
Hindil  ideal  of  a  city,  7 ;  necessity  for 
spies,  9 ;  horse  sacrifice— <fee  Aswamedha ; 
legend  of  the  Rishi  Sringa  who  had  never 
seen  a  woman,  12;  story  of  the  damsels 
sent  to  entice  him,  ib. ;  rejoicings  on  the 
birth  of  sons,  21  ;  ceremony  of  giving 
names,  ib. ;  story  of  Rama's  chilohood, 
27  ;  efforts  of  the  women  to  pacify  R&ma, 
ao ;  education  of  boys,  32 ;  unwillingness 
of  R&ma  to  slay  a  woman,  42;  jealousies 
and  intrigues  in  the  Zenana  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Yuvaraja,  73  ;  public  re- 
ception  of  Bharata  at  Girirraia,  78; 
studies  of  Bharata,  ib. :  assembly  of  a 
great  council  to  discuss  the  installation  of 
Rdma,  80  ;  virtues  of  a  young  prince  as 
exemplified  in  the  recital  of  the  merits  of 
R4ma,  81  ;  preparations  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  Tuvaraja,  82;  planet  of  Dasa- 
ratha  threatened  by  three  malignant 
aspects,  83 ;  universal  rejoicings  in  the 
city  of  Ayodhy&  on  the  approaching  in- 
stallation of  R&ma,  86 ;  democratic  ele- 
ment in  the  city  of  Ayodhy&,  87 ;  scenes 
within  the  palace  on  the  eve  of  the  in- 
stallation, 90 ;  curious  reference  to  the 
chamber  of  displeasure,  94  ;  description  of 
the  Zenana  of  Mah&raja  Dasaratha,  95 ; 
preparations  for  the  installation  of  the 
Yuvaraja,  106;  praises  bestowed  by  Su- 
mantra  upon  the  Mah&rajo,  107 ;  de- 
scription of  the  beautiful  residence  of 
Rama,  ib. ;  procession  of  R&ma  to  the 
palace  of  the  Mah&nga,  108 ;  sacrifice  of 
kau8aly&  to  Vishnu,  113 ;  Kausaly4'8 
advice  to  Rama  to  slay  the  Mah&raja,  115  ; 
perils  of  a  jungle  life,  118 ;  scene  in  the 
palace  of  the  Mah&raja  on  the  departure 
of  Rdma  and  Sit&,  123;  jungle  dresses, 
126  ;  general  distress  at  the  departure  of 
R&ma  and  Sftd  from  Ayodhy&,  130  ;  de- 
monstrative character  of  family  affections 
amongst  the  Hindis,  133  ;  filial  obedience 
of  R&nia  a  model,  134 ;  mournful  appear- 
ance of  the  city  of  Ayodhy&,  after  the  de- 
parture of  R&ma,  137 ;  scene  in  the  palace 
after  R&ma's  exile,  152;  striking  scene 
after  the  death  of  the  Mah&raja,  155 ; 
royal  corpse  preserved  in  oil,  156 ;  assem- 
bly of  a  great  council,  ib. ;  poetical  de- 
scription of  a  country  without  a  Maha- 
raja, 157;  presents  given  by  Bharata  to 
his  grandfather,  164 ;  funeral  rites  for 
Maharaja  Dasaratha,  170;  the  days  of 
mourning  and  performance  of  a  Sraddha, 
175;  council  assembled  after  the  funeral 
ceremonies  for  Mah&raja  Dasaratha,  179 ; 
construction  of  the  great  road  to  Chitra- 
kiita,  180 ;  march  of  Bharata  from  Ayod- 
hya  to  Chitra-ktSta,  181 ;  presents  of  fish, 


honey,  and  flesh,  madeby  the  Bhfl  Raja  to 
Bharata,  183;   passage  of  the  army    of 
Bhara  ta  over  tlie  river  Ganges,  1 85 ;  extra* 
ordinary  entertainment  of  the  army  by  the 
sage  Bharadwaia,  186 ;  sports  of  Rama  and 
Sft&  on  the  hill  Chitra-ktita,  201 ;  duties 
of  Rajas  detailed  bv  R&ma,  205 ;  threat 
of  R&ma  to  sit  in  bhama,  217 ;  curious 
idea  of  Bharata  ruling  the  Raij  through 
the  shoes  of  R&ma,  218 ;  gloomy  appear- 
ance of  Ayodhy&  described  in  a  sncceaMon 
of  HindA  similes,  219;    picture  of  Brah- 
mani^  hermitages,  240;  description  of 
the  forest  of  D&ndaka,  241 ;  cannibalism 
of  Vir&dha,  ib. ;  extraordinary  description 
of  ascetics,  247;  R&ma's  hermitage  at  Pan- 
chavatf,  257 ;   poetical  description  of  the 
cold  season,  258 ;  shameless  proposals  of 
Stirpa-nakh&,  265 ;  chariot  of  Khara,  269 ; 
abuse  of  Khara  by  R&ma,  275;  ancient 
law  that  the  wife  of  the  conquoed  be- 
came the  prixe  of  the  conqueror,  298,  305  ; 
burying  alive,  310;  Sarvari  bunis  herself, 
312;   Ascription  of  the  dty  of  T^nki, 
331;    the  palace  of   R&vana,   333;    the 
inner  apartments,  334 ;  the  women  of  R&- 
rana,  ib. ;  treatment  of  Mandodari  by  the 
Monkeys,  373  ;  story  of  the  ordeal  of  Sitk, 
384;    entertainment  of  the  Monkeys  by 
Bharadw&ja,  387 ;  ceremonies  of  installing 
R&ma  and  Sft&,  391;    domestic  life  of 
R&ma  and  Sft&,  394;   popularity  of  the 
R&m&yana,  ib. 

Civilization,  three  phases  of,  624 ;  modified 
by  human  nature,  625. 

Cosm<^ony.     See  Creation. 

Court  of  Brahma  with  four  faces,  606. 

Creation  of  the  universe  by  Manu  and 
Brahm&,  452 ;  obscurity  of  the  Vedic  idea, 
ib. ;  cosmogony  of  the  Brahmanic  period, 
453;  Manu's  account,  454;  compared 
with  that  of  Mos^,  455  ;  contrust  between 
the  Hindil  idea  of  Brahma  Bleepin|r  on 
the  waters  with  the  Hebrew  idea  of  a 
Tivifying  wind,  456;  the  mundane  egg, 
457 ;  the  metaphysical  creation,  457  ;  in- 
troduction of  Manu  and  the  ten  Rkhis, 
460. 

Criminal  law,  613. 

Daiva  marriage,  505 ;  its  mythical  character, 
508. 

Daksha,  the  sacrifice  of,  destroyed  by  Siva, 
54,  55,  note. 

D&ndaka,  description  of  the  forest,  239, 241. 

Dasaratha,  Maharaja  of  Kosala,  2 ;  his  vir- 
tues, 6  ;  determines  to  perform  an  As- 
wamedha,  11 ;  his  three  Il&nis,  ib.  ;  goes 
to  Anga,  and  brings  Sringa  to  perform  the 
Aswamedha,  15 ;  gives  p&yaaa  to  ida 
R&nfs,  20  ;  birth  of  nis  four  sons,  21 ;  his 
anxieties  respecting  their  marriage,  38 ; 
permits  R&ma  and  Lakshmana  to  acocmi- 
pany  Yisw&mitra,  39 ;  proceeds  to  Mithi> 
1&,  to  the  marriage  of  his  sons  to  the 
daughters  and  nieces  of  Raja  Janaka,  55  ; 
performs  a  great  Sr&ddha,  56  ;  intrigues 
and  jealousies  excited  in  his  court  and 
cenana  by  the  appointment  ofa  Yuyaraja, 
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73;  entertains  Tudh4jit,  the  brother  of 
his  wife  Kaikeyf,  77 ;  sends  his  sons 
Bharata  and  Satro^hna  to  Oiriyraja  in 
charge  of  Tudh&jit,  ib. ;  his  partiality  for 
R&ma,  79  ;  requeffted  by  the  Chieftains 
and  people  to  retire  in  favour  of  R&ma, 
ib. ;  his  feigned  anger,  ib.  ;  his  speech  to 
the  great  council  expressing  a  desire  to 
appoint  R&ma  to  be  Yuyanya,  80 ;  directs 
his  two  priests  to  prepare  for  the  installa- 
tion, 82 ;  sends  for  K&ma,  ib.  ;  requests 
him  to  become  Turaraia,  83  ;  his  planet 
threatened  by  three  malignant  aspects,  ib. ; 
proceeds  to  tne apartments  of  Kaikeyf,  9d ; 
his  surprise  at  finding  her  absent,  ib. ; 
follows  ner  to  the  chamber  of  displeasure, 
ib.  ;  his  affectionate  speeches  to  Kaikeyf, 
ib.  ;  swears  to  perform  her  request,  06 ; 
his  distraction  at  her  request  that  Bharata 
should  be  installed  and  R&ma  exiled,  97  ; 
his  wrath  at  her  obstinacy,  98 ;  his  lament- 
ations and  remonstrances,  99  ;  his  real 
feelings,  101 ;  mythical  story  of  the  two 
boons,  ib. ;  summoned  by  Sumantra  to 
attend  the  installation,  106 ;  commands 
him  to  bring  Kama  to  the  palace,  107 ; 
his  grief  on  seeing  Rdma,  111  ;  his  final 
parting  with  R4ma,  123 ;  his  lamentations 
on  the  departure  of  Rama,  131 ;  re- 
proached by  Kausalyi,  152 ;  implores  her 
forgiveness,  153;  his  last  words,  154; 
death,  155;  episode  respecting  his  being 
cursed  by  a  recluse,  159 ;  funeral  rites, 
171 ;  appears  at  the  ordeal  of  Sfta,  384. 

Daughters,  purification  by  marriage  instead 
of  the  thread,  547. 

Day,  HindtS,  division  of,  464 ;  four  different 
oays,  ib. 

Devatas,  or  gods  worshipped  by  the  Yedic 
Aryans,  sometimes  identified  with  the 
Aryan  people,  426 ;  day  of,  465. 

Dharma-vrita,  hermitages  of,  252. 

Dham^  custom  of,  217- 

Diet,  of  Brihmans,  538;  compromise  in- 
volved in  the  laws  respecting  that  of  the 
twice-born  castes,  ib. ;  opposition  between 
the  milk  and  vegetable  food  of  the  Brah- 
mans  and  the  flesh-meat  of  the  Ksha- 
triyas,  539 ;  repugnance  to  flcsh-mcat, 
ib. ;  general  use  ot  flesh-meat  in  ancient 
times,  650. 

Divorce,  law  respecting,  577 :  supersession 
of  a  wife  by  a  second  wire  to  obtain  a 
son,  578. 

Drishadwati,  river,  430,  note, 

DuTV^  worship  of,  417. 

Dtbhana,  brother  of  R&vana,  his  wars 
against  Roma,  269  ;  his  death,  274. 

Education  of  R&mB.  by  Vasishtha,  32 ;  rites 
of  initiation,  ib. ;  daily  attendance  at 
school,  ib. ;  alphabet,  grammar,  arts  and 
sciences,  and  examinations  in  the  eoancil- 
hall,  ib.;  study  of  the  Vedas,  33;  studies 
of  Bharata  at  Oirivraja,  78. 

^Sgt  Orphic  and  Brahmanicalideaof,  com- 
pared, 456;  origin  of  the  conception.  457  ; 
possible  connection  with  the  worsnip  of 
the  Linga,  ib. 


Egotism,  the  threefold,  459. 

Epochs,  four  in  the  religious  history  of  In- 
dia, 411 ;  chronology  of,  418  ;  definite 
chronology  impossible,  419. 

Evidence,  false,  law  respecting,  610. 

Families,  divided  and  undivided,  612. 

Famine  in  the  Raj  of  Anga,  12 ;  rain  pro- 
duced by  Rishi  brings.  13. 

Food.    See  Diet. 

Frogs  compared  with  Brfihmans  in  a  Vedic 
hymn,  443. 

Funeral  arrangements,  156;  narrative  of 
the  rites  performed  for  Maharaja  Dasa- 
ratha,  172 ;  for  Jat&yus,  307 ;  for  BdOi, 
322. 

Future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
unknown  in  the  Vedic  ap:e,  471 ;  intro- 
duced to  enforce  Brahmamcal  laws,  472 ; 
future  existences  of  the  soul  dependent 
upon  merits  and  demerits,  473. 

Gambling  prohibited,  526. 

Oandharva  marriages,  504 ;  restricted  by 
Manu  to  the  Kshatrivas,  505  ;  the  expres- 
sion of  a  woman's  independence,  514. 

Ganesa,  god  of  good  luck,  418. 

Ganges,  hermitage  at  its  junction  with  the 
Sarayd,  41 ;  passage  of  Rima  and  Viswd- 
mitra  over  the  nver,  ib. ;  l^end  of  its 
descent  from  the  Himalaya  mountain  up- 
on the  head  of  Siva,  and  thence  on  tne 
earth,  45, 46,  note  ;  poetical  description  of 
the  river,  138 ;  R&ma's  passage  over,  140; 
Sf^'s  prayer  to  the  river,  142  ;  passage  of 
the  army  of  Bharata  over  the  river,  185. 

Garura,  the  bird  of  Vishnu,  257. 

Gautama,  his  wife  Ahalyd  sedu(^  by  Indra, 
48 ;  curses  her,  49 ;  R&ma  frees  her  from 
the  curse,  ib. 

G&yatrf,  including  three  measures,  480; 
meaning  of,  482. 

Gayatri,  the  holy,  taught  to  R6ma,  33. 

Geography,  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  compared, 
A25 ;  of  the  Saraswatf  river,  429. 

Ghosts,  belief  in,  411 ;  daily  offerings  to, 
494 ;  origin  of  the  belief  in,  495 ;  popular 
belief  in,  amougthe  Hindds.ib. ;  propitia- 
tion of,  in  the  daily  ritual,  497,  498; 
associated  with  the  Paisacha  form  of  mar- 
riage, 515 ;  feasted  in  the  Sriddhas,  518. 

Girivrnja,  city  of,  78,  163. 

Godaveri  river,  257. 

Government,  Hindti,  contrast  between  the 
theory  in  Manu  and  the  patriarchal  and 
feudal  types  in  Vedic  tradition,  586; 
absence  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit,  ib. : 
religion  the  only  political  and  national 
tie,  587  ;  political  system  of  the  Brahmons 
based  upon  fear,  ib. ;  the  Raj&,  his  court 
and  ministers,  588;  characteristics  of 
Hindti  sovereignty,  595 ;  illustrations  to  be 
found  in  the  Mahd  Bh&rata  and  R&m&- 
yana,  ib. ;  government  of  the  provinces, 
596;  a  military  occupation  based  upon 
the  village  system,  ib. ;  government  of 
viUsges  OS  laid  down  by  Manu,  601  ; 
governors  of  cities,  602 ;  system  of  taxa- 
tion in  return  for  protection,  603  ;   ad- 
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ministration  of  justice,  603;  laws  of  war, 
613 ;  policy  to  bo  pursued  in  a  couquered 
country,  617  ;  its  failure,  618. 

Orihastha,  or  householder,  553 ;  obligatioa 
to  marry,  ib. ;  domestic  life,  560  ;  means 
of  liTelihood  and  moral  conduct,  ib.  ;  re- 
spcctire  occupations  of  the  three  twice* 
born  castes,  ib. 

Guha,  Raja  of  the  Bhfls,  welcomes  Rama 
at  Sringavera,  139  ;  his  conversation  with 
Lakshmana,  140 ;  prepares  to  oppose  the 
army  of  Bharata,  182  ;  his  interview  with 
Bharata,  183 ;  conducts  Bharata's  army 
over  the  Ganges,  185 ;  his  joj  at  hearing 
of  Rama's  return  to  Ayodhya,  387. 

Ounns,  or  the  three  qualities,  their  creation, 
45S. 

Guru,  the,  550. 

Hanuman,  the  chief  counsellor  of  the  Mon- 
key chieftain  Sugrfva,  319  ;  his  adventures 
in  Lanka,  326  ;  receives  the  marriage  ring 
of  Rama,  328;  meets  Sampati,  329; 
reaches  the  sea,  ib. ;  his  mighty  leap,  330 ; 
beholds  the  beautiful  city  of  Lanka,  331 ; 
reconnoitres  Lanki  in  the  form  of  a  cat, 
332;  meets  with  Uggra  Chnnda,  the 
genius  of  Lank&,  ib.  ;  proceeds  through 
the  city  to  the  palace  of  Ravana,  3^ ; 
searches  for  Sftii  in  the  inner  apartments, 
334  ;  finds  her  in  the  Asoka  garden,  335  ; 
the  interview,  339;  destroys  the  grove, 
310 ;  combat  with  Jambu-maU,  ib. ;  slays 
Aksha,  341 ;  combat  with  Indraiit,  ib. ; 
bound  in  the  irresistible  noose  of  Brahma, 
ib. ;  his  tricks  with  the  Rakshasas,  342 ; 
his  appearance  before  Rdvana,  ib. ;  his  tail 
set  on  fire,  343 ;  returns  with  the  Monkey 
army  to  Rama,  ib. ;  review  of  his  adven- 
tures, 344 ;  carries  away  the  Himalaya 
mountain  by  the  roots,  369 ;  sets  Lan- 
k&  on  fire,  ib. ;  his  adventure  wnth 
Kala-nemi,  371 ;  with  Bharata  at  Nun- 
digrama,  ib.  ;  carries  away  the  Himalaya 
a  second  time,  372. 

Happiness,  Brahmanical  disquisition  on, 
552. 

Hermit.     See  Vanapratha. 

Hermitage  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges 
and  Siirayil,  41 ;  Question  of  the  existence 
of  hermitages  in  ttie  time  of  Rama,  150 ; 
beautiful  description  of  the  hermitage  of 
Rama,  204 ;  general  character  of,  229 ; 
picture  of,  240 ;  those  of  the  sage  Dharma- 
vrita,  252  ;  of  the  sage  Matanga,  31 L 

Heroic  age  of  Hindd  history,  637  ;  meagre 
relics,  638. 

Hindiis,  four  epochs  in  their  history,  407 ; 
Vedic  and  Brahmanic  geography,  425; 
Rishis  and  Brahmans,  435;  vedic  and 
Brahmanio  conceptions  of  Manu,  445 ; 
creation  of  the  universe  by  Manu  and 
Brahmti,  452  ;  religion  of  the  Brahmans, 
471  ;  eight  forms  of  marriage,  500 ;  the 
Sraddha,  or  feast  of  the  dead,  518 ;  the 
four  castes,  529 ;  the  four  stages  of  life, 
543;  HindiS  women,  568;  government, 
6S6  ;  historical  resumt;,  619. — See  India. 

Hospitality,  a  religious  rite,  498. 


Householders.     See  Grihastha. 
Husbands,     see  Marriage. 

Ikshwakn,  ancestor  of  the  R^as  of  KosaU, 
6,  8(,  Ttote, 

Hwala,  consumed  by  the  fire  of  the  eye  of 
A^astya,  253. 

India,  characteristics  of  the  cold  weather  in, 
258. 

India,  history  of,  possibility   of  oonstmet- 
ing,  407 ;  materials,  ib. ;  Epics,     Yedas, 
and    Puranas,    ib. ;     Buddhist    legends^ 
408 ;  laws  of  Manu,  ib. ;    Hindd  drama 
and  poetry,  ib.  ;  Mackenzie  mannscripta, 
ib. ;  miscellaneous  vernacular  records,  ib. ; 
inscriptions,  etc.,  409  ;  history  of,  as  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Mussulman  and  British 
rule,  ib. ;  religions  from  within,  410;  im- 
portance of  the  history,  ib. ;  objects  c^  the 
present  work,  409,  note ;  emphatically  a 
religious  history,  410;  four  epochs,  411  ; 
chronology  of  the  four  epochs,  418 ;  de- 
finite   chronology    impossible,  419;   dis- 
tinction between  the  i^  when  the  Saras- 
wat£  flowed  into  the  Indus,  and  the  age 
when  it  disappeared  in  the  sand,  4^; 
chronological  interval,  432 ;   distinctions 
between  Rishis  and  Br&hmans,  445 ;  his- 
torical significance  of  the  compromise  be- 
tween Vedic  and  Brahmanic  ideas  in  the 
•code  of  Manu,  446  ;  Vedic  nsages  forbid- 
den in  the  age  of  Kali,  491 ;  changes  in 
the  religion  between  the  Vedic  and  Brah- 
manic periods,  493 ;  resume  of  the  ancient 
history,  619  ;  first  scene — the  Vedic  Ary- 
ans in  the  Punjab,  623;  second  scene — 
the  Aryan   conquest  of  Hindustan,  623- 
4  ;  three  phases  of  civilization,  624 ;  modi- 
fication of  the  three  phases  by  human  na- 
ture, 625 ;  the  patriarchal  age,  6*26 ;    the 
heroic  age,  637  ;  the  monarchical  age,  643; 
probable  means  by  which  the  Brahmans 
attained  power,  656 ;  political  condition  of 
Hindustan  in  the  Brahmanic  age,  &39. 

Indra,  his  assumed  power  of  producing 
rain  arrogated  by  the  Brahmans,  14  ;  his 
presence  at  the  Aswamedha  of  Basaratha, 
18 ;  proceeds  to  the  heaven  of  Brahma  to 
complain  of  R.ivana,  ib. ;  conducted  to  the 
abode  of  Vishnu,  19 ;  legend  of  the 
churning  of  the  sea,  47  ;  legend  of  bis 
adultery  with  the  wife  of  Garitama,  48 ; 
cursed  by  Gautama,  49 ;  his  lumioous 
appearance  at  the  hermitage  of  Sarab- 
hanga,  L45  ;  legend  of  his  tempting  a  »age 
to  become  a  warrior.  250;  his  coat  of 
mail  given  to  Avas^a  and  then  to  Rama, 
256 ;  sends  his  chariot  to  Rama,  374  ;  In- 
dra, his  attributes,  437 ;  worship  of, 
opposed  to  the  worship  of  the  Maruta, 
439 ;  regarded  as  a  creator,  452 ;  decline 
of  his  worship  in  the  Brahmanic  age, 
496 ;  myths  respecting,  641 . 

Indrajit,  son  of  Ravana  and  conqueror  of 
Indra,  binds  Hanuman  in  the  nooee  of 
Brahma,  341 ;  his  sacrifices,  364  ;  confines 
Rama  and  Lakshmana  in  his  nooae,  965 ; 
slain  by  Lakshmana,  370 ;  significaiice  of 
his  sacrifices,  378. 
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Jambu-mali,  slain  by  Haniiman,  341. 

Janaka,  Kaja  of  Mithila.  receives  Vis- 
w&mitra  the  sogre,  with  Kama  and  Laksh- 
mana ;  54 ;  exhibits  the  great  bow  of  Siva, 
ib. ;  his  daughter  Sfta  promised  to  that 
Raja  who  could  bend  the  bow,  65  ;  R&ma 
bends  the  bow,  ib.;  the  Kaja  invites  Dasa- 
ratha  to  the  mari'iaee,  ib. ;  proposes  to 
man^  his  two  daughters  to  Kama  and 
L&ksnmana,  and  his  two  nieces  to  Bharata 
and  Satrughna,  56 ;  performs  the  marriage 
rites,  67,  o9. 

Jatayus,  son  of  Oarura,  allies  with  K4ma, 
257  ;  hears  the  cries  of  Sftd  in  the  chariot 
of  Kavana,  292 ;  stops  K&vana  and  fights 
desperately,  264 ;  his  death.  297 ;  his 
body  discovered  by  R&ma,  307 ;  his  funeral 
rites  performed  by  R&ma,  308 ;  meeting 
of  his  brother  Samp&ti  with  Hanuman,  329. 

J&v&li,  the  logician,  his  atheistical  speech 
to  K&ma  at  Chitra-kilta,  211;  Rama's 
wrathful  reply,  214 ;  renewal  of  the  dis- 
cussion, 215;  charged  with  Buddhism, 
ib. ;  his  recantation,  ib.  ;  review  of  his 
character,  224. 

Jumna,  river,'  worshipped  by  SftA.,  147. 

Jungle  life,  perils  and  sufferings  of,  described 
by  R&ma  to  Sfta,  118. 

Justice,  administration  of,  605 ;  Brahman- 
ising  of  the  old  patriarchal  system,  ib. ; 
conduct  of  the  judge,  606;  laws  respect- 
ing property,  ib. 

Jyfimagha,  the  submissive  husband,  legend 
of,  569,  note, 

Kabandha,  the  living  mountain,  his  encoun- 
ter with  Kama,  309;  legend  of,  310; 
counsels  R&ma  to  ally  with  Suerfva,  ib. 

Kaikeyf,  a  R&nf  of  Mah&raja  Dasaratha, 
11  ;  gives  birth  to  Bharata,  21 ;  visit  of 
her  brother  Yudhajit,  77 ;  her  joy  at 
hearing  that  her  son  Bharata  was  to  ac- 
company Yudh4jit  to  Oirivraia,  ib. ;  her 
intrigues,  89;  description  of  her  slave 
woman  Manthara,  91 ;  her  jealousy  at 
the  installation  of  Rama  excited  by  Man- 
thard,  ib. ;  aroused  to  action,  93 ;  runs 
away  to  the  chamber  of  displeasure,  94 ; 
induces  the  Maharaja  to  swear  that  he 
will  grant  her  request,  96  ;  demands  the 
installation  of  her  son  Bharata  and  the 
exile  of  Rdma,  ib. ;  reproached  for  her 
cruelty,  97 ;  her  remorseless  obstinacy, 
98;  insists  upon  the  Mah4raja  keeping 
his  word,  99;  lamentations  and  remon- 
strances of  Uie  Mah&raja,  ib.  ;  review  of 
the  narrative,  101 ;  curious  Brahmanical 
interpolation  that  she  required  R&ma  to 
become  a  religious  devotee,  103;  desires 
Sumantra  to  summon  R&ma  to  the  palace. 
107  ;  informs  R&ma  that  he  is  to  be  exiled 
and  his  brother  Bharata  installed.  111 ;  re- 
proved by  Sumantra,  124;  her  conduct 
intended  as  a  warning  to  younger  wives, 
134 ;  interview  with  her  son  Bharata  after 
his  return  from  Girivraja,  165  ;  reproached 
by  Bharata,  167  >  her  joy  at  the  return  of 
Rama,  388. 

Knkshfvat,  the    Rishi    who   marrind    ten 
daughters  of  a  Raja,  438,  503. 


Kala-nemi,  his  adventure  with  Hanuman, 
371 ;  legend  concerning,  372. 

Kali  age,  u.^ges  prohibited  in,  491. 

K&lf,  worship  of,  417. 

Kalpa,  or  day  of  Brahma,  involves  the  idea 
of  eternity,  467. 

E&ma,  god  of  love.  418. 

K&ma,  the  god  of  love,  legend  of  his  smiting 
Siva  with  hid  arrows,  41. 

Kanouj,  city  of,  legend  of  its  foundation,  45, 
note. 

K&rtikcya,  god  of  war,  418. 

K&syapa,  grandson  of  Brahma,  the  mythical 
ancestor  of  the  Rajas  of  Ko4»ala,  2 ;  Bud- 
dhist legend  of,  15,  note, 

Eausaly&,  a  R&nf  of  Mahdraja  Dasaratha, 
11  ;  gives  birth  to  R&ma,  21 ;  her  fond- 
ness for  the  infant,  29  ;  her  joy  at  R&ma's 
elevation  to  the  post  of  Yuvarnja,  84 ;  her 
sacrifice  to  Yishnn,  113;  informed  by 
R&ma  of  his  exile,  114  ;  her  bitter  lament- 
ations, ib. ;  urges  Rama  to  seize  the  Raj, 
and  slay  the  Mah&raja,  115;  R&ma's  re- 
fusal, ib. ;  reproaches  the  Mah&raja,  152 ; 
acknowledges  her  transgression,  154; 
Bharata  declares  to  her  his  lo^al  attach- 
ment to  R&ma,  169  ;  her  grief  at  Chitra- 
kiita  at  seeing  R&ma  offering  a  coarse 
cake  to  Dasaratha,  210. 

Khara,  brother  of  R&vana,  learns  from  his 
sister  Sdrpa-nakha  that  she  has  been  dis- 
figured by  L&kshmana,  268  ;  his  unsuc- 
cessful wars^against  R&ma  269 ;  disregards 
the  evil  omens,  270  ;  slain  by  Rama,  275. 

Kishkindh3r&,  the  Monkey  city  of  B&li,  319. 

Kosala,  Raj  of,  2 ;  claim  of  the  Rajas  to  be 
descended  from  the  Sun  and  Brahma,  ib.; 
description  of  the  Raj,  3. 

Kshatriyas,  4;  alleged  extirpation  of,  by 
Parasu  R&ma  an  exaggeration  of  some 
petty  local  tradition,  originating  in  the 
theft  of  a  cow,  64. 

Kshatrivas,  conception  of  marriage,  502 ; 
illegal  marriages  tolerated,  515;  signifi- 
cance of  the  law  which  permitted  Gand- 
harva  and  Rakshasa  marriages  to,  ib. ; 
laws  against,  524;  laws  against  flesh- 
meat,  5z6 ;  their  occupations,  560. 

Kuhti,  goddess  of  the  day,  493. 
Kumbha-kama,    the    great    sleeper,     his 
awakening  and  death,  367 ;  popularity  of 
the  story,  379 ;  a  satire  of  tne  Buddhist 
dogma  of  Nirv&na,  ib. 

Kuvera,  god  of  wealth,  418. 

Lakshmana,  son  of  Dasaratha  and  Sumi- 
tr&,  his  birth,  21;  accompanies  Rama 
and  Visw&mitra,  39 ;  cuts  off  the  ears  and 
nose  of  T&rak,&  41 ;  married  to  Urmila, 
the  sister  of  Sft&,  57  ;  seconds  the  counsel 
of  Kausaly&  that  R&ma  should  slay  the 
Mah&raja  and  seize  the  Raj,  115;  pro- 
ceeds with  R&ma  and  Sft&  bare-footed 
to  the  palace,  122;  attends  on  R&ma  at 
the  Tamasa  river,  136;  at  Sringavera, 
140;  builds  the  hut  at  Chitra-ktlta,  148; 
advises  R&ma  that  Bharata  should  be 
slain,  203 ;  builds  a  hermitage  for  R&ma 
at  Panchavatf,  257 ;  cuts  off  the  cars  and 
nose  of  Siirpa-nakh&,  267 ;  reproached  by 
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Sftd  for  not  leavinff  her  to  aid  R&ma,  287 ; 
reproached  by  Rama,  306;  accompanies 
R&ma  in  the  search  for  Sf  ta,  307. 

Lakshmf,  the  {goddess  of  beauty,  rises  out 
of  the  sea,  and  becomes  the  wile  of  V ishnu, 
47. 

Lanki,  the  capital  of  R&rana's  empire,  290 ; 
island  of,  329  ;  description  of  the  city 
and  palace,  3«31  ;  the  seven  canals  and 
oralis,  ib. ;  reconnoitred  by  Uanuman, 
332 ;  combat  between  the  genius  of  Lank  & 
and  Hanuman,  333 ;  set  on  fire  by  Hanu- 
man,  343,  369. 

Laya,  his  birth,  educated  by  V&lmfki,  401 ; 
with  Eusa  defeats  Rama,  402 ;  acknow- 
ledged by  Rama  as  his  sons,  ib. 

Laws,  respecting  property,  60iS ;  miscellane- 
ous, 608  ;  neglect  of  land  by  cultirators, 
611-12;  criminal,  613 ;  laws  of  war,  ib. 

Lin^a  worship,  417;  possibly  connected 
with  the  idea  of  a  mundane  egg,  4i57. 

Linga,  worshippers  of,  Rama  represented  as 
their  champion,  233 ;  a  form  of  Siva,  234 ; 
set  up  by  R4ma  at  Ramisseram,  353. 

Lomapada,  Rf^a  of  Anga.  sends  damsels  to 
entice  Rishi  Sringa  from  his  father's 
hermitage,  12  ;  gives  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Sringa,  14. 

Mackenzie  manuscripts,  408. 

Madhya-desa,  or  the  middle  region,  430; 
its  extent,  432. 

M&Iiavat,  maternal  grandfather  of  R&Tana, 
counsels  him  to  restore  Sita,  356. 

MalyaTana  mountain,  the  residence  of 
Rama  and  Lakshmana  during  the  rainy 
season,  319. 

Mandakami,  lake  of,  the  abode  of  the  sage 
Mandakarni  and  five  Apsaras,  251. 

Mand&kinf  river,  149 ;  R4ma's  description  of 
it,  200. 

Mandara  mountain,  47, 167. 

Mandodarf,  wife  of  R&vana,  prevents  her 
husband  from  slaying  Sft&,  338 ;  implores 
him  to  restore  Sft&,  365 ;  ill-treated  by  the 
Monkevs,  373. 

Manthara,  the  slave  nurse  of  the  R&nf  Kai- 
keyf,  90 ;  her  ugliness,  91;  attempts  to  ex- 
cite the  jealousy  of  Kaikeyf  at  the  installa- 
tion of  R4ma,  ib. ;  declares  that  Bharata  will 
become  the  slave  of  R&ma,  92 ;  counsels 
Kaikeyf  to  persuade  the  Mahanga  to  in- 
stall iSharata  and  exile  R4ma,  93;  re- 
minds Kaikeyf  of  the  two  boons  promised 
her  by  the  Moh&raja,  ib. ;  ill-treated  by 
Satrughna,  167 ;  released  by  Bharata, 
168. 

Mantras,  or  hymns,  448,  449. 

Mantras,  two  powerful  ones  given  by 
Visw&isiitra  to  K&ma,  43. 

Manu,  Institutes  of,  408 ;  a  stand-point  in 
the  history  of  Brahmanism,  421 ;  contains 
no  references  to  the  age  of  Brahmanical  re- 
vival, 422;jre0| 
that 

Brahm&varta 
m&rshi-desa  probably  historical,  428 ;  places 
the  Vedic  deities  in  subordination  to 
Brahma^  ib. ;    description    of   Brahm^- 


varta  and  Brahm&rshi-desa,  430  ;  Yedie 
conception  of  Manu  as  the  first  man,  com- 
pared with  the  Brahmanic  conception  of 
a  divine  legislator,  445  ;  associated  with  a 
legend  of  t^e  deluge,  ib. ;  laws  of  a  com- 
promise between   Vedie  uid  Brahmanic 
ideas,  446 ;  conflicting  character  of  his 
authorities,  ib. ;  four  roots   of  the  law, 
447 ;  his  use  of  the  term  Yeda,  449  ;  in- 
cludes later  ordinances,  immemorial  cus- 
toms, and  approval  of  conscience  as  roots  of 
the  law,  449,  450;  his  spirit  of  toleration, 
450;  distinction  between  Sruti,  or  rer^a- 
tion,  and  Smriti,  or  tradition,  ib. ;  denuncia- 
tions against  Buddhists,  451 ;  his  code  the 
text  book  of  the  Brahmans,ib. ;  conception 
of  father  Manu  as  the  prageoitor  &[  men, 
453 ;  his  cosmogony  compared  with  that 
of  Moses,  454;  produced  from  Viraj,  460 ; 
his  system  of  chronology,   463 ;   his  re- 
ligious S3rstem  both  a  development  and  a 
compromise,  471 ;  daily  invocations,  478  ; 
five  daily  sacramental  rites,  487;  of  the 
Rishis,  488;  of  the  Pitris,  492;   of  the 
Devatas,  493 ;  of  the  Spirits  or  Ghosts, 
494  ;  of  mortal  Guests,  498 ;  canon  for  re- 
conciling conflicting  texts  in  the  Vedas, 
491  ;  his  description  of  the  eight  forms  of 
marriage,  505;  perhaps    associated  with 
Prajapati,  511 ;  tolerated  Gandbarva  and 
Rakshasa  marriages,  515 ;  moits  and  de- 
merits of  the  eight  forms  of  marriage, 
516 ;  significance  of  the  application  of  the 
dogma,  ib.  ;  relative  merits  of  different 
rituals  offered  at  a  Sr&ddha,  527  ;  Vedic 
myth  of  the  origin  of  caste  distorted  in  the 
code  to  represont  the  BFUimans  as  supe- 
rior   to  the    Kshatriyas,  531 ;     Maau't 
version  of  the  origin  of  caste,  532  ;  caste 
laws,  ib. ;  repagnance  to  flesh-mea^  53B  ; 
toleration  of  the  usages  of  Kshatriyas  and 
Yaisyas,  ib.  ;  abstinence  from  lawful  plea- 
sures to  be  rewarded  in  another  life,  540 ; 
scale  of  punishments  for  slander,  ib. ;  two 
objects  of  the  code,  vix.  the  establislunent 
of  a  national  ritual  and  a  caste  system, 
543  ;  system  of  four  stages  or  orders  in  the 
life  of  cveiT  man  of  the  twice-born  castes^ 
544 ;  the  Brahmach&ri,  or  student,  544 ; 
the    Grihastha,    or    householder,    653; 
the  y  anaprastha,  or  hermit,  562 ;  the  San- 
ny^i,  or  devotee,  563;   disquisitioa  on 
earthly  happiness,  552 ;  tolerates  the  law 
for  raising  up  a  son  to  a  deceased  brother, 
583;  theory  of  Hindd  government,  586; 
references  to  the  village  sptem,  598,  601. 

Manus,  the  ten,  creation  of,  455 ;  a  separate 
cosmogony  from  that  of  Brahmfi,  461; 
chrondogy  of  their  reigns,  469. 

Manwantaras,  chronological  system  of, 
superadded  to  the  Brahmanic  system  of 
Kalpas,  469. 

M4richa,  ,the  R&kshasa,  driven  into  the 
ocean  by  Rama,  44 ;  dissuades  R&vana 
from  carrving  away  S(t&,  276  ;  nigently 
entreated  by  R&vana  to  assist,  283  ;  obeys, 
284 ;  assumes  the  form  of  a  deer,  2S5 ; 
slain  by  Rdma,  286. 

Marridge,  the  three   R&nis  of  Hab&r«ja 
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Dnsaratha,  11  ;  story  of  the  damsels  viho 
enticed  Sriiiga  from  his  father's  hermit- 
age, 13 ;  marriage  of  Sringa  and  Santd, 
14 ;  the  general  interest  attached  to  mar- 
riages intensified  in  India,  *51  ;  the  all- 
absorbing  topic  in  Hindu  households,  ib. ; 
paramount  duty  of   Hindil    parents    to 
arrange  the  marriages  of  their  children, 
ib. ;  transcendant  interest  attached  to  the 
marriage  of  Kama  and  Sftd,  52 ;  the  story 
of  the  marriage,  ib.  ;  the  marriage  per- 
formed, not  by  Brahmans,  but  by  liaja 
Janaka,    69 ;  the   four  important   rites, 
ib.  ;    resemblance   between    the    ancient 
Aryan  ceremony  and  the  modem  Chris- 
tian  rite,  60 ;  modern  story  of  R&ma*s 
honeymoon,  65,  66 ;    decorations  of  the 
bridal  chamber,  67  ;  Rama  and  Sft4  play- 
ing at  dice.  ib.  ;  Rama  compares  SCtd  with 
different  tilings  in  nature,  68 ;  sports  of 
the  married  pair  in  ^e  pond,  ib. ;  Rama 
and     Sft&    drink    honey   together,    68; 
jealousies  and  intrigues  in  the  zenana  on 
the  selection  of  a  Yuvaraja,  73  ;  the  cham- 
ber of  displeasure,  91 ;  ascription  of  the 
zenana  of  Mah&r<ga  Dasaratha,  95;   de- 
scription of  the  house  of  Rdma,  107 ;  pic- 
ture of|  R^a  sitting  on  a  couch  and  being 
fanned  by  S(t&,  108  ;  duties  of  wives,  153  ; 
lamentations  of  the  widows  on  the  death 
of  the  Mahdraja,  156 ;  Hindii  idea  of  wed- 
ded happiness,  199,  220:  virtuous  conduct 
of  R4ma  towards  the  Mah&raja's  women, 
238;  taunt  of  Vir&dha  that  Rama  and 
Lakshmana  had  bu  t  one  w  ife  between  them, 
241 ;  evil  nature  of  women  denounced  by 
Agastya,  256;  fastidious  ideas  of  physictu 
chastity  amongst  the  HindiSs,  302 ;  ancient 
law  by  which  the  wife  of  the  conquered 
became  the  property  of  the  conqueror, 
298,  505 ;  night  visit  of  Ravana  to  SitA 
surrounded  by  his  women,  335. 
Marriage,  eight  forms  of,  specified  by  Manu, 
500;   their    historical    significance^    ib.; 
Vedic  conceptions  of,  as  expressed  m  the 
Epics,  501 ;  marriages  in  a  peaceful  com- 
munity appertaining  to  Rishis  or  Br^- 
mans,  ib. ;  in  a  warlike  community  ap- 
pertaining to  Kshatriyas,  ib.  ;  polyandiy 
m  the  Epics,  502;  in  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig- Veda,  ib. ;  polygamy  in  the  Epics 
and  the  Vedic  hymns,  503;  the  Sway- 
amvara,  ib. ;  Gandharva  and   Rakshasa 
marriages,  504  ;  old  Kshatriya  law  that  a 
wife  should  submit  to  the  conqueror  of  a 
husband^  505 ;  list  of  the  eight  forms,  ib.; 
four  valid,  506 ;  arbitrary  distinction  be- 
tween the  Devatas,  Rishis,  and  Praj&patis, 
507 ;  four  illegal,  513 ;  modern  marriage 
customs,  514,  note ;  merits  and  dements 
of  the  eight  forms,  516 ;  younger  brothers 
and  younger  sisters  not  to  be  married  be- 
fore elder  brothers  and  sisters,  524;  re- 
marriage of  widows  prohibited,  525 ;  mar- 
riages oetween  castes,  534;  with  a  first 
wife  of  a  low  caste  prohibited,  ib. ;  later 
prohibition  of  all  marriages  between  castes 
535;    regarded   as    the    purification    of 
daughters,  547;   incumbent  on  all  men, 


553 ;  regulations  for  producing  a  healthy 
progeny,  ib. ;  relative  ages  of  bridegroom 
and    bride,   554 ;    prohibited  marriages, 
655  ;  unsuitable  families,  556  ;  unsuitable 
damsels,    ib. ;    qualified    damsels,    558 : 
opposition  between  the    Kshatriya    ana 
Brahman    idea  of  female    beauty,  ib. ; 
marriage  ceremonies,  559  ;  eleven  leading 
rites,    lb. ;    social    condition    of    Hindu 
women,   568;  marriage  relations  in  ihe 
Vedic  times,  ib. ;  compensation  to    the 
female  in  the  case  of  irregular  unions,  ib.  ; 
position  of  a  damsel    in  a    polygamous 
household,  569  ;  superior  authority  of  the 
legitimate  wife,  ib. ;  natural  tendency  to 
monogamy,     570;     polyandry   and     the 
Swayamvara,  550  ;  legend  of  a  submissive 
huslKtnd  in  a  polygamous  age,  569,  note ; 
marriage    relations    in   the    Brahmanic 
period,  571 ;  polyandry  and  the  Swayam- 
vara ignored,  ib. ;  dependence  of  females 
upon  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons,  571-2 ; 
duty  of  a  father  to  a  daughter,  573 ;  story 
of  Ramdoolal  Bey,  572,  note ;  cases  when 
a  damsel  might  choose  her  own  husband, 
573;    duties  of  husbands  towards  their 
wives,  ib. ;  wives  to  be  honoured  and  de- 
corated. 574  ;  duties  of  a  wife,  ib.  j  duties 
of  a  widow,  575  ;  duties  of  a  widower, 
675-6 ;  restrictions  to  be  placed  on  women 
576 ;  vices  of  women,  ib. ;  maintenance 
and  conduct  of  a  wife  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  ib. ;  questions  as  reeards  the 
period  of  her  absence,  757 ;  foroed  explan- 
ation of   KuUtlka,  ib. ;    law  respecting 
divorce,  ib.  ;  supersession  of  a  wife  by  a 
second  wife  to  obtain  a  son,  578 ;  good 
wives  superseded  with  their  own  consent, 
ib. ;  force  of  the  religious  obligation  to 
beget  a  son,  579  ;  amusing  story  of  Ram- 
doolal Dey  and  his  second  wife,  ib. ;  laws 
against  adultery,  580 ;  punishment  of  un- 
faithful wives  and  their  paramours,  581 ; 
punishment  of  seducers  who  are  Br&h- 
mans,  ib. ;  public  women  and  female  an- 
chorites, ib. ;  question  of  guarded  wives, 
582 ;    punishment    for    visiting     public 
women  and  private  mistresses,  ib. ;  con- 
duct of  a  Hindd  towards  the  wives  of  his 
brother,  583 ;  law  for  raising  up  a  son  to 
a  deceased  brother,  ib. ;  modem  custom 
of  adoption,  585. 

Maruts,  worship  of,  opposed  to  the  worship 
of  Indra,  439 ;  enjoined  by  Manu,  496. 

Matanga,  the  sage,  his  hermitage  on  the 
road  to  Pampfi,  310 ;  teaches  the  name  of 
**  R&ma"  to  Sarvarf,  312. 

Mendicant.    See  Sannyiisi. 

Merits  and  demerits,  dogma  of,  473; 
future  existence  of  the  soul  dependent 
upon,  ib. ;  causes  of  the  universality  in 
the  belief,  475 ;  form  of  the  conception  in 
the  Mosaic  law,  476 ;  iniquity  of  fathers 
visited  upon  children,  ib. ;  inferior  merit 
of  duties  performed  in  the  nope  of  reward, 
477 ;  distinction  between  higher  and  lower 
motives,  ib. ;  merits  and  demerits  of  tho 
eight  forms  of  marriage,  616  ;  merits  of 
different  victuals  offered  at  a  Sraddhn,  527. 
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Metaphysical  creation  taken  from  the  Sank- 
hva  bchool  of  philosophy,  457. 

MithiU,  the  modem  Tirhut,  45;  Rama 
enters  the  city,  54. 

Monarchical  age  in  Hindi!  history,  643. 

Monkeys  on  the  Kishya-milkha  mountain, 
298 ;  sifniificance  of  their  alleged  alliance 
with  Kfima,  315;  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  HindU  belief  in  the  alliance, 
316 ;  those  of  the  Kdmaynna  identical 
with  the  aboriginal  population  of  the 
south,  317;  three  hypotheses  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  confusion,  ib. ;  reason 
why  the  Monkey  gods  of  the  south  may 
have  been  represented  as  fighting  for 
Rama,  318  ;  nondescript  character,  323  ; 
adrentures  in  the  honey-garden  of  Su- 
grfva,  343 ;  bring  stones  to  Nala  for  the 
great  bridge,  3.32 ;  cross  the  bridge,  353 ; 
restored  to  life  by  Sushena,  369 ;  their 
ill-treatment  of  Mandodarf,  373;  enter- 
tained by  Bharadwaja,  387,  note. 

Monogamy,  natural  tendency  to,  570. 

Mosaic  cosmogony  compared  with  that  of 
Mann,  454;  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  475 ;  iniquity  of  fathers 
visited  upon  children,  476;  law  as  re- 
gards marriafire,  516,  note. 

Muhilrtta,  the  Uindd  hour,  464. 

M  iiller,  Professor  Max,  his  translation  of  a 
Vedic  hymn  comparing  the  Brahmons 
with  frogs,  443. 

Nahusha,  myth  respecting,  641. 

Nala,  builds  a  bridge  of  stone  orer  the  sea 

at  Lanka,  352. 
Nandigrama,  the  residence  of  Bharata,  219. 
Navigation,  regarded  with  horror  by  the 

Brahmans,  526. 
Nemesis,  the  avenging,  conception  of,  finds 

expression  in  the  story  of  Ruma,  89. 
Nikasha,  mother  of  lUvana,  her  trouble 

about  Sfta,  352. 
Nirviuia,  satirized  in  the  story  of  Kumbha- 

kama,  379. 
Nirvana,  the  Buddhist  ideal  of  happiness, 

415. 
Noah,  resemblance  between  his  flood  and 

the  flood  of  Manu,  445. 

Oaths,  administration  of,  to  different  castes, 
533;  laws  respecting,  610. 

Obindhya,  his  advice  to  RuTona  after  Ha- 
numan's  leap,  330. 

Om,  its  meaning,  480. 

Omens,  evil  ones  preceding  the  wars  be- 
tween Rama  and  Khara,  270. 

Orders,  the  four  stages  in  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual, 543 ;  the  Brahmachari,  or  stu- 
dent, 544-5;  the  Grihastha,  or  house- 
holder, 553 ;  the  Y inaprustha,  or  hermit, 
561 ;  the  Sannyusi,  or  devotee,  563. 

Orphic  cp|:,  compared  with  the  Brahmanical 
cffg,  45/. 

Oude.    See  Ayodhyd. 

Paisdcha  marriages,  506;    originated  in  a 

belief  in  ghosts,  515. 
Pamp&,  description  of  the  lake,  312. 


Panchavatf,  the  modem  Na&ik,  near  the 
river  Oodiivcri,  257;  Rama*s  hennita^ 
there,  ib. 

Parasu  Rama,  son  of  Jamadagni,  his  oppo- 
tion  to  Rama,  the  son  of  Dasaratha,  60  ; 
his  terrible  appearance  during  the  return 
journey  of  Roma  from  MithQa,  62 ;  chal- 
lenges Rama  to  break  the  bow  of  Vishou, 
62;  acknowledges  Riima  to  be  Vishna, 
63 ;  his  alleged  extirpation  of  the  Ksha- 
triyas  prov^  to  be  an  exaggeration,  Gi^ 
the  mere  hero  of  some  pettj'  local  tradi- 
tion originating  in  the  theft  of  a  cow,  ib. 

Parvatf,  worship  of,  417. 

Patriarchal  age  of  Hindd  history,  626. 

P4yasa,  a  sacred  food  of  rice  and  milk,  pre- 
sented to  Dasaratha,  20 ;  distrt bated 
among  the  Ranfs  and  produces  conception, 
21 :  its  connection  with  the  incarnation  of 
deity,  23. 

Physicians  excluded  from  the  Sraddho, 
527. 

Pindas,  or  cakes,  offerings  of,  at  the  Srad- 
dhas,  521. 

Pitris,  or  spirits  of  ancestors,  a  day  of,  464  ; 
daily  offering  of  food  to,  492 ;  associated 
witn  Prajapati,  512 ;  feasted  in  the  Srad- 
dha,  521. 

Polyandry  in  the  Epics,  502  ;  traces  of  the 
custom  in  a  hymn  of  the  Riff- Veda,  ib  ; 
similarity  of  the  l^end  in  the  hymn  to 
the  Swayamvara  of  Draupadf,  ib. ;  re- 
volting character,  570. 

Polygamy  in  the  Epic  traditions,  503;  in 
the  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda,  ib. ;  position 
of  a  aamsel  in  a  polygamous  household, 
569 ;  superior  authority  of  the  legitimate 
wife,  ib. ;  amusing  story  of  Jyamagha, 
the  submissive  husband,  569,  note. 

Prajapati,  identified  with  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  412 ;  identified  with  Brahma,  413 ; 
perhaps  a  diflercnt  conception,  511. 

Prajapatya  marriages,  506;  distinction  be- 
tween them  and  the  rite  of  the  Brahmans, 
511. 

Pray.iga,  the  modem  Alluhabad,  the  seat  of 
Bharadwaja,  135. 

Property,  laws  respecting,  606;  neglect  of 
land  by  cultivators,  611-12;  divided  and 
undivided  families,  612. 

Provinces,  government  of^  596 ;  a  military 
occupation  based  upon  the  village  system, 
ib. 

Pulastya,  the  sage,  said  to  be  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  Rakshasas,  269. 

Pur'mas,  manuscript  translations  of,  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  H.  Wilson,  407. 

Purgunnah,  comprising  a  hundred  villages, 
601. 

Purusha  hymn,  453 ;  Vedic  myth  that  the 
four  castes  were  created  from  the  limbs  of 
Purusha,  530;  extracts  from  the  hymn, 
531  ;  no  Brahmanical  superiority  assert- 
ed in  the  Purusha  h}'mn,  ib. 

Raja,  his  court  and  ministers,  588 ;  Hindd 
ideal  of  one,  588,  589 ;  divine  attributes, 
589 ;  punishment  his  special  duty,  5S9, 
590 ;  his  daily  duties,  591 ;  public  appear- 
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anre,  ib. ;  secret  councils,  ib. ;  precautious 
a^inat  poison  and  assassination,  592 :  his 
city,  fort,  and  palace,  593 ;  queen,  priests, 
and  ministers,  593,  594 ;  officials,  594 ; 
characteristics  of  Hindd  sovereignty,  595  ; 
duties  in  defensire  warfare,  615 ;  duties 
during  actual  operations,  ib. ;  alliances, 
616 ;  duties  in  offensive  warfare,  ib. ; 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  a  conquered  coun- 
try, 617. 

Roias,  duties  of,  detailed  by  R&ma,  205. 

Rakshasa  marriages,  505;  restricted  by 
Manu  to  the  Kshatriyas,  ib. ;  an  old  war 
custom,  515. 

Rakshasos,  early  wars  of  Rama  against,  37  ; 
confusion  respecting  them,  ib. ;  regarded 
as  ghosts,  and  represented  as  descendants 
from  BraJiman  sages,  and  as  worshippers 
of  Brahma,  ib.;  origin  of  their  opposition 
to  the  Br&hmans,  38;  inquiry  into  the 
real  character  of  the  Rakshasas  of  the 
R&m&yana.  231 ;  their  empire  in  the  south 
of  India,  232 ;  identified  with  the  Bud- 
dhists, ib.;  Viradha,  the,  R&kshasa,  241; 
said  to  be  the  children  of  Palastya,  269 ; 
popularly  supposed  to  be  able  to  assume 
new  forms  at  will,  279. 

Rama,  son  of  Dasaratha  and  Eausalyi,  his 
birth,  21 ;  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  26  ; 
story  of  his  life  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
27 ;  identified  by  Vasishtha  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu,  29 ;  anecdotes  of  his 
childhood,  ib. ;  his  crying  for  the  moon,  ib. ; 
pacified  by  a  mirror,  30  ;  begins  to  talk, 
31 ;  his  sports  with  other  boys,  ib.  ;  edu- 
cated by  Vasishtha,  32  ;  invested  with  the 
sacred  thread,  33;  becomes  a  Brahma- 
ch&ri  for  the  day,  ib. ;  taught  the  Oayatri, 
ib. ;  studies  the  Vedas,  ib. ;  his  early  life 
a  type  of  the  modem  Hindd,  35  ;  goes 
witn  Visw^itra  to  protect  the  Br&hmans 
against  the  R&kshasas,  39 ;  Visw&mitra 
acts  as  his  Quru,  40  ;  arrives  at  tho  her- 
mitage at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and 
Sarayd,  41  ;  passage  over  tho  Ganges, 
ib. ;  requestea  by  Visw&mitra  to  slay 
Tarak&,  ib. ;  the  combat,  42  ;  his  unwill- 
ingness to  sla^  a  woman,  ib.  ;  slays 
T&ak&  at  the  instigation  of  Visw^mitra, 
ib.  ;  receives  divine  weapons  from  Viswa- 
mitro,  43 ;  his  reception  at  the  hermitage 
of  Visw&mitra  at  Buxar,  44  ;  destroys  the 
Rdkshasas,  ib. ;  proceeds  with  Visw&mitra 
to  tbe  sacrifice  of  Janaka  at  Mithila,  ib.  ; 
crosses  the  Ganges  and  halts  at  Vis^a, 
46 ;  enters  the  hermitage  of  Gautama  and 
releases  Ahaly&  from  a  curse,  49 ;  story  of 
his  marriage  with  Sftd,  51  ;  excites  the  reli- 
gious sympathies  of  Hindd  families,  52  ; 
division  of  the  story,  53 ;  received  at 
Mithili  by  Raja  Janaka,  54 ;  bends  the 
great  bow  of  Siva,  55 ;  the  preliminaries,  ib.; 
the  marriage  ceremony,  57 ;  ceremonies 
in  the  inner  apartments,  58  ;  review  of 
the  narrative,  59 ;  the  marriage  performed 
not  by  Br4hmans.  but  by  Raja  Janaka, 
ib. ;  opposition  of  Rama,  the  Kshatriya, 
to  Parasu  R&ma,  the  Brahman,  60,  62,  64 
— see  also  Parasu  R&ma ;    modem  story 


of  Rama*s  honeymoon,  65  ;  review  of  the 
story,  69  ;  appointed  Yuvaruja,  72 ;  jeal- 
ousies and  intrigues  in  the  zenaua  of 
Dasaratha,  73  ;  partiality  of  the  Mahi- 
raja  for  R&ma,  79  ;  his  virtues,  ib. ;  reso- 
lution to  appoint  him  Yuvaraja,  ib. ; 
speech  of  the  Mah&raja  before  the  great 
Council  on  the  appointment  of  R&ma  to 
be  Yuvaraja,  80 ;  joy  of  the  assembly, 
81 ;  recital  of  R&ma's  merits,  ib.  ;  his 
wisdom,  bravery,  and  kind  words,  ib. ; 
his  truth,  continence,  and  justice,  ib.; 
Vasishtha  directs  the  preparations  for  the 
installation,  82 ;  R&ma  summoned  to  the 
palace  by  Dasaratha,  ib. ;  graciously  re- 
ceived by  the  Mah&riga,  and  requested  to 
accept  the  post  of  Yuvaraja,  83  ;  directed 
to  keep  watch  until  the  morning,  ib.  ; 
proceeos  to  his  mother's  apartments, 
84  ;  joy  of  Kausalya,  ib. ;  returns  to  his 
home.  ib.  ;  receives  instructions  from 
Vasisntha,  85 ;  worships  Vishnu,  ib. ; 
keeps  watch  in  the  temple  of  Vishnu,  ib.  ; 
universal  rejoicings,  86 ;  acme  of  human 
felicity  attained  by  R&ma,  89 ;  conception 
of  the  avenging  Nemesis,  ib. ;  stonr  of  the 
intrigues  of  ICaikeyf  for  bringing  about  his 
exile,  and  the  installation  of  her  son  Bha- 
rata  in  his  room,  90  ;  curious  Brahmanical 
interpolation  that  Kaikeyf  required  that 
he  should  become  a  religious  devotee,  103 ; 
modem  belief  in  the  idea,  ib. ;  storjr  of 
his  visit  to  the  palace  on  the  morning 
of  the  installation,  105:  his  beautiful 
house,  107;  picture  of  his  sitting  on  a 
couch  fanned  by  8ft&,  ib. ;  accompanies 
Sumantra  to  the  palace  of  the  Mah&raja, 
108  j  acclamations  of  the  multitude,  ib. ; 
his  interview  with  the  Mah&raja  and  Kai- 
keyf,  110 ;  his  prompt  and  cheerful  obe- 
dience, 111  ;  control  of  his  passions,  112 ; 
his  interview  with  his  mother  Kausaly&, 
113  ;  refuses  to  rebel  against  his  father, 
115 ;  his  interview  with  Sft&,  117 ;  yields 
to  her  entreaties,  121 ;  proceeds  bare- 
footed to  the  palace,  122 ;  puts  on  bark 
garments,  127  ;  leaves  Ayodhy&  in  a 
chariot,  129 ;  directs  Sumantra  to  excuse 
himself  by  a  falsehood,  130 ;  route  from 
Ayhody&  to  Bundelkund,  135  ;  halt  at  the 
Tamasa  river,  136;  depart  in  the  morn- 
ing without  awaking  the  people,  137; 
entertained  at  Sringavera  by  Raja  Guha, 
139  ;  dismisses  Sumantra,  140 ;  becomes 
a  devotee  and  dismisses  Guha,  142  ;  pass- 
ago  over  the  Ganges,  ib. ;  reaches  the 
hermitage  of  Bharadw&ja,  145  ;  directed 
by  the  sage  to  live  at  Chitra-kilta,  146 ; 
passage  over  the  Jumn&,  147  ;  arrival  at 
Chitra-ktita,  ib. ;  describes  the  beauties  of 
Chitra-kiita  to  his  wife  8(t&,  199 ;  de- 
scribes the  river  Mand&kin{,  230  ;  sports 
with  his  wife  Sft&  on  the  hill,  201  :  hears 
the  approach  of  the  army  of  Bnarata, 
203  ;  beautiful  description  of  his  hermit- 
age, 204 ;  his  speech  on  the  duties  of 
Rajas,  205 ;  demands  the  reason  of  Bha- 
rata's  coming,  208 ;  his  affliction  on  hear- 
ing of  the  death  of  his  father  the  Mah&- 
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rig  4,  208  ;  often  water  and  funeral  cakes 
to  the  soul  of  Dasaratha,  209 ;  his  oonde- 
•cension   to    Bharata'a   armji   209:    his 
Teneration  towards  his  mothers  and  Va- 
rishtha,  210 ;  refiases  to  accept  the  Raj, 
211 ;  atheistical  speech  of  J&vali,  the  logi- 
cian, ih. ;  his  wrathful  replj,  214  ;  renewal 
of  the  discussion.  215 ;  his  reply  to  Vasish^ 
tha,  216 ;  his  snoes  adopted  hj  Bharata 
as  an  emhlem  of  his  sovereignty,  218|  228  ; 
dismisses  his  brethren,  ib. ;  puerile  cha- 
racter of  his  dialogue  with   8(t&,  221 ; 
mixture  of  militanr  pursuits  and  religious 
worship  InToWed  m  the  description  of  his 
hut,  ib. ;  strained  and  artificial  character 
of  his  dialogues  with  Bharata  and  others, 
222 ;  rexiew  of  his  interriew  with  J&v&li, 
224  ;  his  character  as  the  champion  of 
the    Br&hmans    against  the    Buddhists, 
227 ;    authenticity    of  his    exile,     229 ; 
locality  of  the  wanderings,  ib. ;  dubious 
existence  of  the  saffes  said  to  be  his  con- 
temporaries,  230  ;  nis  three  characters  as 
a  mortal  hero,  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
and  as  a  champion  of  the  Linffa  worship- 
pers, 233;  contradiction    invoiTed,  234; 
three  elements  in  the  R4m&yana»  corre- 
sponding to  the  three  characters,  ib. ;  ten 
incidents  in  the  narrative  of  the  exile, 
235 ;  departure   from  Chitra-ktlta,   236  ; 
journey  to  the  hermitage  of  Atri,  237 ; 
praisea  by  Sft&,  238;  engages  to  defend 
the  sages  from  the  BiiJcshasas  in  the  forest 
of  D&ndaka,  239 ;  joyfully  entertained  by 
the  sages,  240;  appearance  of  Vir&dha, 
241 ;  agony  at  seeing  his  wife  in  the  grasp 
of  Vir&dha,  242 ;  buries  Yiradha  alive, 
243 ;  visit  to  the  hermiU^e  of  Sarabhanga, 
245 ;  admires  the   chariot  and  horses  of 
Indra,  ib. ;  sees  Sarabhanga  bum  himself 
alive,  246 ;  entreated  by  the  sages  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the    R&kshosas,  247  ; 
visit  to  the  hermitage  of  Sutfkshna,  248  ; 
visit  to  neighbouring  sages,  249  ;  dialogue 
with  Sftd  on  the  propriety  of  making  war 
against    the  R&kshasas,  249  ;  ten  years 
wanderings    in    the    neighbourhood    of 
8ut{kshna*s  hermitage  at  Ramtek,  251  ; 
visits  the  lake  where  a  sage  is  sporting  with 
five  A]jsaras,  ib. ;  return  to  the  hermitage 
of  Satikshna,  252  ;  visits  the  sage  Agastya 
near  the  Vindhya  mountains,  ib. ;  jov  of 
Agastya,    254;   acknowledgea     as    Kaja 
of  the    universe,    255 ;  receive    divine 
weapons  from  Agastya,   256;  resides  at 
Panchavatf,  the  modem  Nasik,  257 ;  allies 
with  Jat4yus,  ib. ;  his  lai^e  hut  with  four 
rooms,  ib. ;  his  oblations  to  the  god  of 
dwellings,  258;  reproves  Lakshmana,259; 
significance  of  his  dialogue  with  Sft&  as 
to  his  protecting  the  Brahmans,  260:  his 
wars  respecting  S(irpa-nakh&,  264 ;  eiiorts 
of  Sdrpa-nakhd  to  induce  him  to  marry 
her,  265 ;  jests  with  her,  267;  resists  the 
attacks  of  her  brothers,  Khara  and  Ddsha- 
na,  269 ;  his  calmness,  272  ;  his  terrible 
arrows,  273;    slays  D^shana,  274;  slays 
Khara,  275  ;  pursues  Marfcha,  who  has 
taken   the  form    of  a  door,   285;    slays 


M&rfcha,  286 ;  narrative  of  his  search  for 
6(t4,  906  ;  his  address  to  the  moon,  907  : 
discovers  the  body  of  Jat&yus,  ib. ;  per- 
forms funeral  rites  for  him,  308 ;  proceed! 
towards  the  south,  309  ;  encounter  with 
Kabandha,  ib.  ;  advised  hj  Kabandha  to 
ally  with  Sugriva,  310  ^  visits  the  hermit- 
age of  Matanga,  and  praises  the  piety  of 
Sarvaif,  311 ;  proceeds  to  the  Pampd  lake, 
312  ;  his  name  taught  as  a  mantra,  ib. ; 
sees  Sarvarf  bum  henelf  alive,  311;  change 
in  his  character  from  the  ^vine  to  the 
human,  314 ;  hypothesis  that  the  mm  of 
Dasaratha  and  Linga-worshipper  of  the 
Dekhan   are  different  individuals,  315; 
significance  of  his  alleged  alliance  with 
the  Monkeys,  315 ;  reason  why  the  mon- 
key gods  of  the  south  may  have  been  re- 
presented as  fighting  for  him,  318 ;  pro- 
ceeds, from  the  lake  Pamp&  to  the  msh- 
yamdkha   mountain,   319;    received   by 
Sugriva  and  Hanumao,  ib. ;  sees  the  orna- 
ments of  S£t4  in  the  possession  of  Sugriva, 
320  ;  engages  to  slay   Bill,  ib.;  mortally 
wounds  nim,  321;  breach  of  the  laws  of 
fair    fighting,  324;    marshalling    of  the 
armies   on   the     Malyavana    mountain, 
326 ;  gives  his  rinff  to  Hanuman,  3^;  re- 
ceives Sft&'s  jewel  fh)m  Hanuman,  344 ; 
his  genius  for  alliances,  349 :  narrative  of 
his  war  against  R&vana,  350 ;  progress  of 
the  army  of  Monkeys  and  Bears  towards 
the  sea,  351 ;  joined  h^  V ibhidiana,  352 ; 
the  building  of  the  bridge,  ib. ;  wonhipa 
Siva,  and  sets  up  a  Linga  in  Ramisseram, 
353 ;  crosses  the  bridge  with  his  army  of 
Moxikeys  and  Bears,  ib. ;  permits  Ravana's 
spies  to  survey  his  camp,  354;  his  mes- 
sage to  R&vana,  ib. ;  review  of  the  narra- 
tive, 357 ;  the   Ling&,  a   monument   of 
triumph,    and   a   religious   symbtd,  ib.; 
temple    to    Rama  at  Ramisseram,  358 ; 
his  war  against  R4vana,  361 ;  confined 
with  Lakshmana  in  the  noose  of  snakes, 
364;  his  deliverance,  365;  takes  the  ficdd 
against  Ravana,  ib,  ;  orders  Hanuman  to 
fire  the  city  of  Lank&,  369;  combat  with 
Ravana,  370;  final  overthrow  of  R4van«, 
374;  his  crael  words  to  S(t4,  383;    her 
appeal,  ib. ;    the  god  Agni    attests  her 
purity,  384 ;  receives  her  as  his  wife,   ib. ; 
prepares  to  return  to  Ayodhya,  385 ;   de- 
scribes his  adventures  to  Si  t4, 386 ;  arrives 
at  the  hermitage  of  Bharadwaja,  ib. ;  the 
~  entertainment,  387)  note;  preparations  for 
his  triumphant  return  to  Ayodyhi,  388; 
meeting  with  Bharata,  389;  casts  aside  the 
garb  of  a  devotee  for  that  of  a  Raja,  390  ; 
entry  into  Ayodh3r&,  ib. ;  the  installation 
ceremonies,  391 ;  popularity  of  the  narra- 
tive, 394 ;  determmes  to  put  away  Sfti, 
399  ;  sufferings  of  Sft&,  400 ;  pertbrms  an 
Aswamedha,  402 ;  acknowledges  his  sons, 
403  ;  is  reconciled  to  his  wife,  Sft&,  ib. ; 
ascends  to  heaven,  405. 
R&m&yana,  opening  scene  at  Ayodhyi,  1; 
scarcity  of  early  family  traditions,  2 ;  com- 
mencement of  the  poem,  3  ;  spiritualised 
version  known  as  the  Adhyatma  R4ma- 
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yana,  26  ;  poetical  description  of  autumn, 
40;  three  elements  correfiponding  to  the 
three  characters  of  R&ma,  234  ;  natural 
conclusion  of  the  stoxr,  381 ;  popularity 
of  the  story,  394  ;  conclusion,  406. 

Rambh&,  the  Apsara,  legend  of,  244. 

Ramdoolal  Dey,  his  Sr&ddha^  628,  note; 
story  of  his  submission  to  his  wife,  572, 
note;  conduct  as  regards  a  second  wife, 
679,  note. 

Ramisseram,  Linga  set  up  there  by  R&ma, 
353;  description  of  the   pagoda   there 
358.  *~»  . 

R&yana,  Raja  of  the  R&kshasas,  rendered 
invulnerable  by  Brahma  and  makes  the 
gods  his  slayes,  18  ;  the^gods  complain  to 
Brahma,  ib. ;  Vishnu  promises  to  orer- 
throw  him  ^  mortals  and  moukeys,  19  ; 
srandson  of  rulastya,  the  son  of  Brahma, 
37 ;  hears  of  R6ma's  slaughter  of  Khara 
and  Ddshana,  276;  dissuaded  by  his 
minister  M&rfcha  from  carrying  off  S(t&, 

277  ;  narrative  of  his  abduction  of  Sft4, 

278  ;  extraordinary  conception  of  his 
having  ten  heads  and  twenty  arms,  280; 
description  of  him,  281 ;  addressed  bv 
S(irpa-nakh&,  ib. ;  urged  to  carry  off  Sita, 
282 ;  induces  M&rfcha  to  take  the  form  of 
a  deer,  283  ;  proceeds  to  Fanohavatf ,  285 ; 
visits  the  hermitage  of  R&ma,  288  ;  his 
proposals  to  Sftd,  ^9  ;  assumes  his  proper 
xorm,  290;  carries  away  S(t&  through 
the  air,  291 ;  his  chariot  stopped  by  Ja- 
t&yus,  296;  slays  Jat&yus,  2d7 ',  contrast 
between  his  black  complexion  and  the 

gold  complexion  of  Sft&,  297 ;  passes  the 
Jshya-mdkha  mountain,  298 ;  conducts 
Sft&  to  his  palace  at  Lankd,  ib. ;  refusal 
of  8ft&  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  300 ;  his 
alarm  at  Hanuman's  leap,  330 ;  his  night 
visit  to  Slta  surrounded  by  his  women, 
335  ;  threatens  to  devour  her,  337  ;  pre- 
vented from  slaying  her  by  his  wife  Man- 
dodarf,  338  ;  hears  that  a  Monkey  has  de- 
stroyed his  Asoka  grove,  340  ;  sends  out 
successive  armies  and  warriors  to  slay  Ha- 
numan,  ib. ;  questions  Hanuman,  342  ; 
orders  Hanuman*s  tail  to  be  set  on  fire, 
343 ;  his  Buddhist  character,  347 ;  his 
rupture  with  Vibhishana,  who  joins 
Rama,  352;  sends  Sdka  and  S&rana  to 
spy  out  the  army  of  R4ma,  353 ;  his  wrath 
at  R&ma's  message.  354  ;  surveys  the 
army  of  Monkeys  and  Bears,  ib. ;  prepares 
to  withstand  R&ma,  356;  counselled  by 
Nikash&  and  M&liavat,  ib. ;  takes  the 
field  in  person,  365;  entreated  by  his 
wife  Mandodarf  to  restore  Sfta,  ib. ;  the 
battle,  ib. ;  combat  with  R&ma,  366 ; 
awakening  and  death  of  Eumbha-kama, 
367 ;  shuts  himself  up  in  Lank&,  369  ; 
combat  with  R&ma,  370  ;  his  sacrifice  with 
closed  doors,  373 ;  ill-treatment  of  his 
wife  Mandodarf  by  the  Monkeys,  ib. ;  his 
final  overthrow,  374 ;  lamentations  of  his 
widows,  382. 
Religious  history  of  India,  four  epochs  of, 
407,  410 ;  chronology  of,  418  ;  laws  of 
Manu  a  compromise  between  Vedic  and 


Brahman  ic  ideas,  446;   historical  signi- 
ficance of  tlie  compromise,  ib. 

Reli^ous  ideas,  legend  of  the  production  of 
rain  by  Rishi  Sringa,  13 ;  the  churning  of 
the  'ocean  for  the  possession  of  amrita, 
47 :  belief  connected  with  the  marriage  of 
Rama  and  Sft&  as  incarnations  of  Vishnu 
and  L&kshm(,  52;  curious  Brahmanical 
interpolation  that  Kaikeyf  desired  that 
R&ma  should  become  a  religious  devotee, 
103;  R&ma  becomes  a  devotee,  142;  Sft&*s 
prayer  to  the  river  Ganges,  ib. ;  offerings 
of  wine  and  fiesh-meat  to  female  deities, 
143 ;  worship  of  the  Jumn&  by  Sfta,  147; 
worship  of  the  fig-tree,  ib. ;  prooitiation 
of  the  god  of  dwellings,  148  ;  atneistical 
speech  of  J&v&li,  211 ;  wrathful  reply  of 
R&ma,  214 ;  Buddhist  tenets  of  J&v&li, 
215 ;  his  recantation,  ib.  ;  review  of  his 
character  and  arguments,  224  ;  Brahma 
worshipped  by  R&vana,  232  ;  R&kshasas 
identified  as  Buddhists,  ib. ;  Vir&dha 
preserved  by  the  blessing  of  Brahma,  243  ; 
extraordinary  description  of  ascetics,  247 ; 
legend  of  the  devotee  who  was  tempted 
by  Indra  to  become  a  warrior,  250 ;  R&ma's 
oblation  to  the  god  of  dwellings,  258 ; 
worship  of  Siva  by  R&ma,  353 ;  Linga  set 
up  by  R&ma  at  Ramisseram,  ib. ;  Stikra, 
the  preceptor  of  the  R&kshasas,  373  ;  be- 
lief in  the  efficacy  of  sacrifice,  373,  377. 

Religious  ideas,  in  the  Vedic  age,  411 ;  be- 
lief in  ghosts,  ib.  ;  rise  of  the  Aryans  from 
polytheism  to  monotheism,  ib. :  identifica- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Spirit  with  Agni  and 
Praj&pati,  412;  ideas  in  the  Branmanic 
age,  ib. ;  Brahmanic  religion  distinct  from 
the  Vedic  religion,  ib.  ;  amalgamation  of 
the  two,  ib. ;  doctrines  of  Buddhism,  414  ; 
existence  an  evil,  415  ;  idea  of  Nirv&na, 
ib. ;  age'  of  satiety,  416;  failure  of  Bud- 
dhism to  influence  the  masses,  ib. ;  appeal 
of  the  Br&hmans  to  the  old  gods  of  India, 
417  ;  Brahmanism  a  religion  of  the  people 
and  Buddhism  a  religion  of  the  nobles, 
421;  worship  of  the  Saraswati  river  by 
the  Vedic  Aryans,  429 ;  Vedic  religion 
restricted  generally  to  the  present  life, 
435;  genisl  character  of  the  Vedic  reli- 
gion, 437 ;  ascendancy  of  the  Br&hmans 
secured  by  asceticism,  442 ;  distinction  be- 
tween an  age  of  spontaneous  devotion  and 
one  of  ritualism,  4i8  ;  Brahmanical  tolera- 
tion of  old  usages,  450;  creation  of  the 
universe — see  Creation ;  influence  of  the 
different  chronological  systems  upon  the 
respective  religious  beliei  of  Hindlis  and 
Europeans,  469;  religion  of  the  Br&h- 
mans described  at  length,  471 ;  Brahman- 
ical doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments 
unknown  in  th^  Vedic  age,  ib. ;  crude 
conception  of  sin,  472 ;  Brahmanical 
dogma  of  merits  and  demerits,  473 ;  dis- 
tinction between  the  religious  obligations 
felt  in  Europe  and  those  felt  in  India, 
474  ;  causes  of  the  universality  of  the 
belief  in  rowards  and  punishments,  475 , 
Mosaic   conception   of    the    iniquity  of 

'  fathers  visited  upon  children,  476;    in- 
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ferior  merit  of  dattes  performed  in  the' 
hope  of  reward,  477  ;  distinction  hetween' 
natural  law  and  ecclesiastical  law,  ib.; 
distinction  between  higher  and  lower 
motiTes,  ib.  ;  religious  worship  of  the 
Br&hmans  divisible  into  invocations  and 
sacramental  rites.  478 ;  significance  of  the 
invocations  as  forming  combinations  of 
Three  in  One ;  ib. ;  meaning  of  Om,  the 
Vy&hritis  and  the  G&yatrf,  481 ;  the  Sun 
identified  with  Brahma,  483 ;  chain  of 
con^ptions  involyed  in  the  worship  of  the 
Sun,  484  ;  daily  repetition  of  the  invoca- 
tions, 48d;  religious  value  of  a  dailj 
ritual,  ib. ;  relative  effect  of  present  and 
future  punishment  in  the  suppression  of 
heresy,  486;  five  daily  sacramental  rites 
enjoined  by  Manu,  487  :  placed  upon  an 
anomalous  basis,  ib. ;  reading  of  the  Veda 
to  propitiate  the  Rishis.  488  ;  offering  of 
food  to  propitiate  the  ritris,  492;  obla- 
tions of  ghee  to  propitiate  the  Devatas, 
493  ;lofferiDg8  of  ooiled  rice  to  propitiate 
spirits  or  ghosts,  494;  hospitality  in  pro- 
pitiation of  guests,  498 ;  worship  of  trees, 
496 ;  merits  and  demerits  of  the  eight 
forms  of  marriage,  516;  ideas  involved 
in  the  Sr&ddha,  or  feast  of  the  dead,  618 ; 
persons  to  be  excluded,  622:  significance 
of  the  catalogues  of  disqualifications,  624 ; 
confusion  of  sin  and  disease,  ib. ;  pro- 
hibition of  the  worship  of  inferior  gods, 
625;  relative  merits  of  different  victuals 
offered  at  a  Sr&ddha,  627 ;  modifications 
of  the  old  Vedic  belief  in  the  Sraddha  by 
the  Brahmans,  628 ;  sacrifice  of  the  an- 
telope i>eculiar  to  the  Vedic  Aryans,  646, 
twte ;  results  of  the  religious  training  of 
the  Brahmachari,  648 ;  religious  duties  of 
the  Brahmachdri,  649  ;  Bnuimanical  dis- 
quisition on  earthly  happiness,  662 ;  aus- 
terities of  the  V^aprastha,  or  hermit, 
662 ;  of  the  Sannydsi,  or  devotee,  663 : 
religious  contemplation  to  obtain  finu 
beatitude,  ib. ;  subjects  of  reflection,  664; 
inferiority  of  material  existence,  666: 
Brahmanical  idea  of  life  partially  obtainen 
from  Buddhism  but  not  from  the  Vedic 
worship,  666 ;  expression  of  Vedic  and 
Brahmanic  ideas  of  life  in  modem  human- 
ity, 666,  567. 

Religious  rite9,  propitiation  of  Sustf  for  the 
purpose  of  pacifying  children,  30 ;  per- 
formance of  a  Sdbddha  before  marriage, 
66 ;  worship  of  Vishnu  by  Kausa1y&,  84  ; 
worship  of  Vishnu  by  Rama,  86  ;  Kausal- 
ya's  sacrifice,  113;  worship  of  Siva  by 
Rama,  353 ;  sacrifice  of  Indrajit,  364 — 
370 ;  sacrifice  of  R&vana  with  closed  doors, 
373. 

Revenue,  land,  604 ;  miscellaneous  taxes,  ib. 

Rig- Veda,  geography  of  the  hjmns  com- 
pared with  that  of  Manu,  425 ;  geography 
of  the  Saraswatf  river,  429;  genitu 
character  ofthe  ceremonial,  437 j  character 
of  the  Vedic  bards,  438 ;  opposition  in  the 
hymns  between  a  peaceful  and  a  warlike 
community,  439 ;  between  the  worship  of 
the  Maruts  and  that  of  Indra,  ib. ;  ex- 


press both  fear  and  contempt  of  the  Bruh- 
mans,  442,  443  ;  comparison  of  the  Brah- 
mans with  frogs,  443. 

Rishis,  distinguished  from  the  Brahmans, 
436;  religious  ideas  expressed  in  their 
hymns,  4§6 ;  their  popularity  and  power, 
437 ;  married  the  daughters  of  Rajas, 
438 ;  resembled  the  Hebrew  psalmi^ta, 
ib. ;  daily  propitiation  of^  by  the  study  of 
the  Veda,  488  ;  conception  of  marriage, 
601;  marriage  rite  o^  606;  difference 
between  their  rite  and  the  rite  of  the 
Rishis,  609 ;  the  most  ancient  rite,  512. 

Rishya-mtlkha  mountain,  the  abode  of  the 
Monkeys,  298 ;  Sugriva,  the  Monkey 
chieftain,  310,  319. 

Ritwn,  or  sacrificer,  651. 

Ruma,  wife  of  Sugriva,  320,  323. 

Sacramental  rites,  fire  daily,  enjoined  by 
Manu,  487 ;  of  the  Rishis,  44 ;  of  the 
Fitris,  488;  of  the  Devatas,  493 ;  of  the 
Spirits  or  Ghosts,  494 ;  of  mortal  Guests, 
498;  review  of  the  rites,  ib. 

Sacrifice,  d^cription  of,  at  the  Aswamedha 
of  Dasaratha,  17 ;  domestic  sacrifice  of 
Vishnu,  113. 

Sagara,  Kig'a,  his  sixty  thoiuand  sons,  legend 
of,  46,  note, 

Saivyfi.  her  power  OTer  her  husband  Jya- 
magna,  669,  note. 

S&kya  Muni,  the  great  teacher  of  Buddhism 
in  India,  408 ;  characteristics  of  his  teach- 
ings, 414 ;  existence  an  evil,  415. 

Salutations  to  men  of  different  castes,  533. 

Samp&ti,  brother  of  Jatayus,  informs  Ha- 
numan  that  Rivana  has  carried  Sfta  to 
Lanka,  329. 

S4nkhya  philosophy  expressed  in  the  cosmo- 
gony of  Manu,  457* 

Sanny&si,  a  devotee,  663 ;  life  of  religions 
contemplation  to  obtain  final  beatitude, 
ib. ;  means  of  subsistence,  664 ;  subjects 
of  reflection,  ib. ;  resemblance  to  the 
Buddhist  devotees,  565. 

Sarabhanga,  the  sage,  visit  of  R4ma  and 
Sft4  to  his  hermitage,  245 ;  visited  by  In- 
dra,  ib. ;  bums  himself  alive,  and  ascends 
to  the  heaven  of  Brahma,  246. 

Saram&,  wife  of  Vibhfshana, serves  Sfti,  352. 

S&rana,  sent  by  Rivana  with  Sdka  to  spj 
upon  R6ma*s  army,  353. 

Saraswatf,  goddess  of  learning,  worshipi 
by  school-boys,  32 ;  decay  in  her  worsi 
consequent  on  the  introduction  of  print 
books,  36,  note, 

Saraswatf  river,  a  line  of  separation  between 
the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  settlements;, 
426  ;  distinction  between  the  age  when  it 
flowed  into  the  Indus,  and  the  age  when 
it  disappeared  in  the  sand,  428 ;  geogra- 
phical notices  ot,  in  the  Rig- Veda,  4^. 

Saraytl  river,  the  modem  Gogra,  1,3;  holj 
hermitages  at  its  junction  with  the 
Ganges,  41 ;  funeral  place  on  its  bank,  174. 

Sarvari,  the  female  disciple  of  Matanga,  311 ; 
relates  her  story  to  Rima,  ib. ;  hums 
herself  alire,  312. 

Satf,  rite  of,  633. 
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Satrughna,  son  of  Dasaratha  and  Sumitr&, 
his  birth,  21;  accompanies  his  brother 
Bharata  to  the  city  of  Raja  Aswapati,  77i 
78;  ill-treats  Manthara,  168;  restrained 
by  Bharata,  ib. ;  defeated  and  wounded 
by  Lava  and  Kusa,  402. 

S&vitrf,  the  Sun,  identified  with  Brahma, 
483. 

Scythian  custom  resemhling  the  rite  of 
Sati,  634. 

Sea,  legend  of  the  churning  of,  47. 

Sea  voyages,  existence  of,  proved  by  the  law 
of  Bottomry,  609. 

Sersooty  river,  mistakes  concerning,  in 
modem  geography,  431,  note. 

Sin,  crude  conception  of,  b^  the  Vedic  Ary- 
ans, 472 ;  confounded  with  disease,  624, 

Sftd,  daughter  of  Janaka,  Kaja  of  Mithila, 
promised  in  marriage  to  the  Rfga  who 
could  bend  the  great  bow  of  Siva,  56 ; 
R&ma  bends  the  bow,  ib. ;  married  to 
R4ma,  67 ;  mythical  stoir  of  her  birth, 
68  ;  modem  story  of  her  honeymoon,  66 ; 
plays  at  dice  with  R4ma,  67 ;  drinks 
noney,  68  ;  her  prayer  when  R&ma  leaves 
her  to  be  installed  Yuvaraja,  108  ;  R&ma 
returns  from  the  palace  and  informs  her 
of  his  exile,  117;  declares  that  she  will 
accompany  him  to  the  jungle,  118;  her 
solemn  appeal  to  R&ma,  119 ;  her  wrath, 
120 ;  R&ma  yields  to  her  entreaties,  121 ; 
accompanies  R&ma  and  L&kshmana  in 
a  farewell  visit  to  the  Mah&raja,  ib.; 
weeps  over  the  bark  clothing,  127  ;  ac- 
companies her  husband  in  a  chariot,  129  ; 
her  prayer  to  the  river  Ganges,  142  ;  her 
prayer  to  the  river*Jumn&  and  fig-tree, 
147 ;  sports  with  her  husband  R&ma  on 
the  hill  Chitra-kdta,  199  ;  episode  of  the 
t(k&,  201 ;  her  interview  with  Anasdy&, 
the  wife  of  Atri,  237  ;  praised  for  her  ae- 
votion  to  her  husband,  ib. ;  praises  R&ma, 
238  ;  receives  an  ointment  which  renders 
her  ever  voung  and  beautiful,  238 ;  seized 
by  Vir&dha  the  cannibal,  242 ;  rescued  by 
R&ma  and  Lakshmana,  243 ;  reproaches 
R&ma  for  waging  war  against  the  R&k- 
shasas,  249;  attacked  by  SiSrpa-nakh&, 
267  ;  placed  in  a  case  throughout  the  wars, 
271,  276 ;  entreats  R&ma  to  pursue  a 
beautiful  deer,  286;  taunts  L&kshmana 
into  leaving  her,  287;  addressed  by 
R&vana,  289  ;  her  wrathful  reply,  290 ; 
carried  away  by  R&vana,  291  ;  her  cries 
heard  by  Jat&yus,  297 ;  poetical  contrast 
of  her  golden  complexion  with  the  black 
complexion  of  R&vana,  ib. ;  her  lamenta- 
tions for  R&ma,  ib. ;  drojM  her  ornaments 
amongst  the  Monkeys  on  Rishya-milkha, 
298  ;  conducted  to  the  palace  of  R&vana, 
ib. ;  wrathfuUy  refuses  to  receive  the 
addresses  of  R&vana,  300  ;  her  ornaments 
shown  to  R&ma  by  Sugrfva,  320;  dis- 
covered by  Hanuman  in  the  Asoka  gar- 
den at  Lank&,  336 ;  night  visit  of  R&vana 
surrounded  by  his  women,  ib. ;  R&vana 
threatens  to  slay  her,  338 ;  threatened  by 
the  R&kshasf  women,  ib. ;  her  interview 
with  Hanuman,  339 ;    difficulty  as  re- 


gards her  purity  after  her  imprisonment 
m  the  palace  of  R&vana,  381  ;  narrative 
of  her  ordeal,  382  ;  restored  to  R&ma, 
383  ;  cruel  words  of  R&ma,  ib.  ;  her  ap- 
peal, ib. ;  enters  the  fire,  384;  the  god 
A^i  attests  her  purity,  ib.  ;  R&ma  re- 
ceives her  as  his  wife,  386 ;  installed  as 
R&nf,  391  ;  gives  her  necklace  to  Hanu- 
man, 392 ;  story  of  her  separation  and 
exile,  398  ;  her  sufferings,  400  ;  found  by 
y&lmiki,  gives  birth  to  Lava  and  Kusa, 
491  ;  is  reconciled  to  R&ma,  403 ;  ques- 
tionable authenticity  of  the  story  of  Dft&, 
406. 

Siva,  the  sod,  legend  of  his  being  smitten 
by  the  love-inspiring  arrows  of  K&ma, 
41  ;  legend  of  the  descent  of  the  Ganges 
upon  his  head,  46 ;  legend  of  the  great 
bow  with  which  he  destroyed  the  sacrifice 
of  Daksha,  64;  worshipped  by  R&ma,  who 
sets  up  a  Linea  at  Ramisseram,  363 ;  wor- 
shipped in  the  age  of  Brahmanical  re- 
vival, 417. 

Slander,  scale  of  punishments  for,  640.. 

Smriti,  or  tradition,  460. 

Soma,  the  moon  god,  daily  oblation  to, 
493. 

Spies  considered  necessary  under  Hindd 
government,  7,  9. 

Spirits.     See  Ghosts. 

Sr&ddha,  performance  of,  before  marriage, 
66 ;  on  the  death  of  Mah&n^a  Dasaratha, 
176;  performed  by  R&ma,  209;  curious 
reasoning  of  J&v^i  against  its  perform- 
ance, 226. 

Sr&ddha,  the  daily,  492 ;  description  of  the 
Sr&ddha,  or  feast  of  the  dead,  618 ;  origin 
of  the  idea,  ib. ;  a  pleasing  expression  of 
natural  religion,  619;  uiree  distinct 
Sr&ddhas,  ib. ;  ceremonies  to  be  perform- 
ed at  a  monthly  Sr&ddha,  620 ;  persons  to 
be  invited  to  a  Sr&ddha,  622 ;  persons  to 
be  excluded^  ib. ;  significance  of  the  cata- 
logues of  disqualifications,  624 ;  relative 
merits  of  different  victuals  offered  at,  627 ; 
the  funeral  Sr&ddha,  ib. ;  modifications  of 
the  old  Yedic  belief  in,  by  the  Br&hmans , 
628  ;  description  of  the  Sr&ddha  of  Ram- 
doolal  Dev,  ib.,  note. 

Sringa,  Risni,  legend  of  his  never  having 
seen  a  woman,  11;  enticed  from  his 
father's  hermitage  by  damsels  sent  by  the 
Raja  of  Anga,  12:  causes  rain  in  Anga, 
13;  marries  S&nta,  the  daughter  of  uie 
Raja,  14  ;  performs  the  Aswamedha  of 
Mah&raja  Dasaratha,  16. 

Sringavera,  the  modem  Sungroor,  the 
frontier  town  between  Kosala  and  the 
Bha  country,  136;  R&ma  and  Sft&  halt 
there,  139 ;  halt  of  the  army  of  Bharata, 
182. 

Sruti,  or  revelation,  460. 

Subala  mountain  in  the  island  of  Lank&, 
330. 

Sddras,  4. 

Sugriva,  the  Monkey  chieftain  on  the 
Kishya-mdkha  mountain,  310;  receives 
R&ma  and  Lakshmana,  319;  shows  Sfta's 
ornaments  to  R&ma,  320  ;     relates   the 
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story  of  hit  ffrieTaneei  againrt  B&li,  ib.; 
proceeds  to  Kishkindhja,  and  fights  B&li, 
321 ;  Bali  slain  by  Runa,  ib.  ;  takes  the 
-wife  of  B41i  and  is  installed  Rajaof  Kish- 
kindhy&,  323:  his  negloct  to  assist  Rama, 
326  ;  joins  Rama  with  his  army,  ib. ;  ad- 
Tentures  of  the  Monkeys  in  his  honey 
sarden.  343;  his  joy  at  their  return,  344. 

Sdka,  sent  by  R^vana  with  Sarana  to  spy 
upon  the  army  of  R&ma,  3d3  ;  returns  to 
Raranaand  dismissed  from  his  service,  355. 

Sdkra,  the  preceptor  of  the  Rakshasas,  373. 

Sumantra,  chief  counsellor  of  Mab&nja 
Basaratha,  6  ;  makes  known  the  ancient 
prophecy  that  the  Aswamedha  was  to  be 
performed  by  Rishi  Srinn,  H  ;  relates 
the  legend  of  the  Rishi  Sringa  who  had 
nerer  seen  a  woman,  ib. ;  pacifies  the  in- 
fant R4ma  with  a  mirror,  30 ;  sent  by 
Vasishtha  to  summon  the  Maharaja  to  the 
installation  of  Rama,  106;  praises  the 
Mah&nga.  107;  command^  by  Kaikeyf 
and  the  Mah4raja  to  bring  Rama  to  the 
palace,  ib. ;  brings  R4ma,  108 ;  reproaches 
Kaikeyf,  124 ;  drives  Rama  and  Sita  out 
of  Ayodhy&  in  the  royal  chariot,  129 ;  re- 
turns to  Ayodhy&,  140 ;  delivers  Rama's 
message  to  Dasaratha,  152. 

Sumitrft,  a  R^(  of  MahHraja  Dasaratha.  11 ; 
giyea  birth  to  T«akshmana  and  Satrughna, 

Sun,  identified  with  the  Supreme  Spirit, 
412 ;  identified  with  Brahma,  483 ;  chain 
of  conceptions  iuTolTed  in  his  worship,  484. 

Sun-god.    See  Sdrva. 

Supreme  Spirit,  identified  with  the  Sun, 
Agni,  and  Pny4pati,  412  ;  identified  with 
Brahma,  483 ;  contemplation  of,  by  the 
religious  devotee,  563,  o64. 

Sureties,  law  respecting,  609  ;  its  moral  sig- 
nificance, 610. 

Stirpa-nakhi,  sister  of  R&vana,  admires  the 
beauty  of  Rama,  265;  her  eflTorts  to  in- 
duce Rama  to  marry  her,  ib. ;  advised 
by  Rama  to  many  Lakshmana,  267: 
rushes  upon  S(t&  and  loses  her  ears  ana 
nose,  ib. ;  escapes  to  her  brother  Khara, 
268 ;  the  wars-  between  Rhara  and  Dd- 
shana  and  R4ma,  2i69  ;  her  angry  address 
to  R&vana,  281 ;  urges  him  to  carry  ofiT 
Sfta,  ib. :  curses  Ravana,  374. 

Si!irya,  or  tne  Sun,  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Rigas  of  Eosala,  2. 

Sushena,  the  physician,  restores  the  dead 
Monkeys  to  life  by  herbs  brought  from 
the  Himalaya  mountain,  369 ;  a  second 
time,  372. 

Sustf,  the  goddess,  propitiated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  quieting  the  infant  R4ma,  30. 

Sutfkshna,  the  ascetic,  visited  by  R4ma« 
Sf  t&,  and  Lakshmana,  248. 

Suvahu,  the  Riikshasa,  destroyed  by  R4ma, 
44. 

Swayamvara,  associated  with  polyandry, 
502;  its  origin,  503;  referred  to  in  tiie 
hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  504 :  no  allusion 
to  it  in  Manu,  ib. ;  pleasing  idea  involved, 
570 ;  an  exaggerated  expression  of  chiv- 
alry, 571. 


Tamati]  river,  Rama's  encampment  there, 

136. 
T4ra,  wife  of  Bali,  entreats  her  hnsband  not 

to  fight  Sugriva,  321  ;  her  lamentatioot 

over  him,  ^22 ;  becomes  the  wife  of  Sn- 

grfva,  323. 
Tmka,  the  Rakshasf,  haunts  the  wOdenes, 

41 ;    slain  by  Rama  at  the  request   of 

Yiswamitra,  42. 
Taxes,  system  of,  in  return  for  protection, 

603 ;  assessment   on  yearly  savings,  ib. ; 

land  revenue,  etc,  604. 
Thread,  the  distinguishing  symbol  of  th* 

three  higher  castes,  529,  545. 
Tfk4,  pressed  on  Rama's  breast  from  Sfta's 

forehead,  201. 
Time,  Hindti  calculations  of^  464. 
Traditions,  various  modes  of  interpretatioo, 

different  phases  of  civilixation,  624. 
Treasure  trove,  law  respectinK^  607* 
Tree,  Ingudf ,  encampment  of  lUma  and  Sitk 

under,  139 ;  juice  of  the  fig  tree  employed 

to  mat  the  h%ir  of  devotees,  142  ;  wor- 
shipped by  Sft&,  147. 
Trees,  daUy  worship  of,  494  ;  spirits  of,  495. 
Trijat4,  the  RAksha-sf  woman,  protects  Sfta, 

339. 
Twilight  of  the  Vedic  deities,  466. 

Uggra  Chunda,  the  genius  of  Lanki,  ber 

combat  with  Hanuman,  333. 
TJp&dby4,  or  schoolmaster,  550. 
Unnil&,  daughter    of  Janaka,  mamed  to 

Lakshmana,  57. 
Usury,  law  respecting,  608. 

Vaisyas^  4 ;  their  occupations,  561. 

y&lm(ki,  the  author  of  the  Rimiyana,  hit 
seat  at  Chitra-kdta,  135 ;  vinted  by  R&ma, 
148;  chronological  difficulties  connected 
with  him,  230  ;  finds  Sfti,  401 ;  educates 
her  sons,  ib. 

Vamadeva,  preceptor  of  Mahirq^  Dasa- 
ratha, 6. 

Y&naprastha,  life  of,  as  described  in  the 
Vishnu  Purina,  104. 

V&naprastha,  or  hermit,  as  distinfuished 
ftY>m  the  Sann^&si,  or  devotee,  5ol ;  hit 
religious  austerities,  562. 

Varuna,  the  god  of  waters,  advises  Rima 
that  Nala  can  bridge  the  sea  at  Lank&, 
352. 

V&ninf,  the  goddess  of  wine,  rises  out  of 
the  sea,  47. 

Vasishtha,  his  satire  upon  the  Brfihmans, 
443. 

Vasishtha,  preceptor  of  Mahlraja  Dasara- 
tha, 6 ;  identifies  R&ma  as  an  incarnation 
of  Vishnu,  29 ;  educates  R&ma  and  his 
brothers,  32;  invests  him  with  th6  sacred 
thread  and  teaches  him  the  Oayatri,  33; 
directs  the  necessary  preparations  for  the 
installation  of  R&ma  as  Yuvaiaja,  82 ;  his 
instructions  to  Rama ;  84 ;  a  later  Brsh- 
manical  interpolation,  87;  preparationa 
on  the  morning  of  the  instaUation,  106 ; 
sends  Sumantra  to  summon  the  Maha- 
ra\ja,  ib.;  reproaches  Kaikeyi,  127;  his 
proceedings  on  the  death   of  Hah&raja 
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Dasaratha,  156;  seuds  messengers  for 
Bharata,  158 ;  directs  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  Maharaja  Dasaratha,  172;  ap- 
pearance  at  Chitra-ktita,  210 ;  endeavours 
to  persuade  B4ma  to  accept  the  Raj,  216 ; 
conducts  the  installatiou  of  Rama  after 
his  return  from  exile,  391 ;  advises  Rama, 
40i. 

Visuki,  the  serpent,  47. 

V&tapi  and  Ilwala,  legend  o£^  253. 

Vedangas,  the  six,  550. 

Yedas,  four,  corresponding  to  the  four  faces 
of  Brahma,  447 ;  character  of  the  four 
Yedas,  447,  note  ;  the  Mantras  and  Br&h- 
manas,  448  :  daily  study  of,  in  propitia- 
tion of  the  Rlshis,  488 ;  preparatory  cere- 
monial, ib. ;  effect  of  die  ceremonial  upon 
the  young  Brflhman,  489 ;  riffht  of  inter- 

.  pretation  claimed  by  the  Branmans,  489, 
490 ;  mode  of  interpretation,  490. 

Yedic  age,  characteristics  of,  411  ;  distinct 
from  the  Brahmanic,  412 ;  compromise 
between  the  two,  ib. ;  deities  recognized, 
but  placed  suborainate  to  Brahma,  413 ; 
Yedic  period  illustrated  by  the  Brahmanic 
period,  414 ;  appeal  of  the  Yedic  deities 
in  the  age  of  Brahmanical  revival,  416; 
chronology  of  the  Yedic  age,  418 ;  Yedic 
geography  compared  with  that  in  the 
code  or  Manu,  43:Jb\  Yedic  gods  identified 
with  the  Yedic  Aryans,  4^ ;  inferior  to 
Brahma,  428 ;  Yedic  psalmists  as  distinct 
from  Br&hman  priests,  435  ;  Yedic  reli- 
gion restricted  generally  to  the  present 
life,  ib. ;  genial  character  of  the  cere- 
monial, 4§7;  popularity  and  power  of 
the  Yedic  psalnusts,  ib. ;  wide  interval 
between  Yedic  and  Brahmanic  ideas, 
438 ;  effect  produced  on  the  Yedic  Aryans 
by  the  asceticism  of  the  Brahmans,  442  ; 
compare  the  Br&hmans  with  frogs,  443; 
conception  of  Manu  compared  with  the 
Brahmanic  conception,  445 ;  idea  of  the 
creation,  452;  Brahmanical  doctrine  of 
rewards  and  punishments  unknown,  471 ; 
crude  conception  of  sin,  472  ;  Yedic  gods 
included  in  Om,  the  Yy&hritis,  and  the 

.  6&yatri,  481 ;  daily  oblations  of  ghee  to 
the  Yedic  gods,  493 ;  Yedic  conceptions  of 
marriaffe  as  expressed  in  the  two  Epics,  501 ; 
polyandnr,  502 ;  polygamy,  503  ;  inferior 
^ods,  525 ;  modifications  of  the  old  belief 
m  the  Sriddha  by  the  Br&hmans,  528 ; 
traces  of  caste,  530;  myth  that  the  four 
castes  were  created  from  the  limbs  of  Puru- 
sha,  ib.  ;  sacrifice  of  the  antelope  peculiar 
to  the  Yedic  Aryans,  545,  note ;  marriage 
relations  in,  568 ;  ideas  of  government  con- 
trasted with  those  in  Manu,  586;  absence 
of  chronological  sequence,  620. 

Yedio  deities,  oppressed  by  R&vana,  18 ; 
complain  to  Brahma,  ib.  ;  promised  relief 
by  Yishnu,  19;  become  incarnate  as 
Monkeys  and  Bears,  20 ;  commanded  by 
Yiihnu  to  chum  the  sea.  47. 

Yena,  R^a,  his  fondness  for  women,  584. 

Yibh&ndaka,  father  of  the  Rishi  Srinsa,  13. 

Yibhfshana,  the  younger  brother  of  Ravana, 
a  worshipper  of  Yishnu,  333 ;  interferes 


in  behalf  of  Hanuman,  342  ;  part  played 
by  him  in  the  original  tradition,  348 ;  joins 
R&ma  and  promised  the  Rai  of  Lanka, 
352;  his  proceedings  after  the  death  of 
Ravana,  382  ;  instaUed  Rsjja  of  Lank4, 
383. 

Yillage,  the  Hindd,compri8ing  both  a  district 
and  a  town,  596;  village  communities, 
597 ;  officials,  ib. ;  assemblies,  ib. ;  emolu- 
ments of  yillage  officials,  698  ;  antiquity 
and  permanence  of  the  system,  ib. ;  law 
respecting  the  surrounding  pasture  land, 
599;  boundaries  and  land-marks,  600; 
investigation  of  disputes,  ib. ;  government 
of,  as  laid  down  by  Manu,  601. 

Yinasana,  or  disappearance  of  the  Saraswatf , 
a  land-mark  adopted  by  Manu,  428. 

Yirddha,  the  cannibal  Rikshasa,  his  horrible 
appearance,  241 ;  taunts  R&ma  and  Laksh- 
mana  with  having  only  one  wife,  ib.  ; 
preserved  from  slaughter  by  the  blessinff 
of  Brahma,  243  ;  buried  alive,  ib. ;  legena 
respecting,  244. 

Yir^,  produced  from  Brahm6,  460 ;  proge- 
nitor of  Manu,  ib. 

Yis&l&,  Ri\ja  of,  welcomes  the   arrival    of 

.  R4ma  and  Lakshmana,  48. 

Yishnu,  appears  from  the  sea  of  milk,  and 
promises  to  relieve  the  Yedic  deities  from 
the  oppression  of  R&vana,  19 ;  promises 
to  become  incarnate  as  the  four  sons  of  Da- 
saratha, 20;  becomes  incarnate  through  the 
agency  of  p^yasa,  23 ;  distinguishing 
marks  of,  29;  legend  of  his  taking  three 
steps  in  the  Dwarf  incarnation  for  the  de- 
struction of  Bali,  43  ;  desires  Indra  and 
the  gods  to  chum  the  sea  for  amrita,  47 ; 
the  goddess  Lakshmf  rises  from  tiie  sea 
and  Decomes  his  wife,  ib. ;  gives  the  am- 
rita to  Indra  and  the  gods^  48 ;  propitiated 
by  Kausalyd,  84;  worshipped  by  R&ma, 
85;  dubious  stress  laid  upon  his  worship, 
87  ;  sacrifices  of  Kausaly&,  113  ;  charac- 
ter of  R&ma  as  an  incarnation  of^  233 ;  bow 
of,  256. 

Yishnu,  worshipped  in  the  age  of  Brah- 
manical revival,  417. 

Yiswakarma,  the  architect  of  the  gods,  pro- 
vides Bharadw^a  with  the  means  of  en- 
tertaining the  army  of  Bharata,  186. 

Yisw&mitra,  sonof  Oadhi,  his  visit  to  Maha- 
raja Dasaratha,  38  ;  originally  a  Ksha- 
tnya,  39;  requests  that  R4ma  may  be 
sent  to  protect  his  Brahmanical  settlement 
against  the  R&kshasas,  ib. ;  R&ma  and 
Lakshmana  permitted  to  accompany  him, 
ib. ;  acts  as  Guru  toR4ma,  40 ;  commands 
R&ma  to  slay  Tdrak&,  41 ;  remoyes  his 
scruples  about  killing  a  woman,  42  ;  pre- 
sents divine  weapons  and  mantras  to 
Rama,  43;  conducts  R4ma  and  Laksh- 
mana to  his  hermitage,"  ib.  ;  his  anomal- 
ous character,  49;  probably  a  Buddhist 
Kshatriya  who  had  became  a  Brahman, 
ib.  note ;  accompanies  R&ma  and  Laksh- 
mana to  Mithil&,  54 — 56;  proceeds  to  the 
Himalaya  mountain,  61. 

Yy&hritis,  comprising  earth,  sky,  and  hea- 
ven, 480 ;  meaning  of,  481. 
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War,  fortifications  of  Ayodhyi,  4. 

War,  laws  ot^  613 ;  duties  of  a  Raja  ia  de- 
fensive  warfare,  61>5 ;  duties  during  actual 
operations,  ib. ;  alliances,  616 ;  duties  in 
offensive  warfare,  ib. ;  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued in  a  conquered  country,  617. 

Weapons,  divine,  given  by  Visw^mitra  to 
R&ma,  43 ;  the  great  bow  of  Siva,  54 ; 
the  great  bow  of  Vishnu,  62;  divine, 
^iven  by  Agastya  to  R&ma,  256. 

Widows.    See  Marria^. 

Winter,  poetical  description  of,  258. 

Witnesses  of  different  castes,  examination 
of,  533,  note. 

Women,  their  social  condition  amongst  the 
Uindiis,  568.    See  Marriage. 


Tudh^it,  brother  of  Kaikeyi,  entertained  by 
Maharaja  Dasaratha,  77  ;  returns  to  the 
city  of  Girivraja,  accompanied  by  Bharata 
and  Satrughna,  ib. 

Tugas,  or  ages,  four,  465  ;  simplicity  of  the 
conception  involved,  465,  466  ;  the  Mahi 
Yuga,  or  great  age,  466. 

Yuvaraja,  appointment  of  the  heir-^ppnrcnt 
during  the  life-time  of  a  Raja,  72 ;  three- 
fold object  of  the  custom,  ib. ;  Jealouai^ 
excited  in  the  zenana,  73  ;  palace  intrigues, 
76 ;  narrative  of  the  appointment  of 
Rama,  77  ;  joy  of  Kansalya,  84 ;  Vasish- 
tha's  directions  to  Rama,  85 ;  general 
rejoicings,  86. 
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